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PREFACE 


T his volume completes a history of political agitation in 
this country from Wilkes’s day to Lloyd George’s, \vhich 
has occupied the writer for many years. If he has helped 
the occasional student ofi politics and society to chart himself 
through some of the obscurer side-chann^s of the national 
story, he will not consider his labour to have been altogether in 
vain. And as it is always hard to lay down a long course of study 
completely, the writer has begun some detailed work on the 
dissolution of the old Radicalism after 1914. It seemed a pity 
not to attempt to share, with those interested, the considerable 
quantity of fugitive material which he had steadily accumu- 
lated while writing the other volumes. And the inner story of 
the agitating elements of the British “Left”, between 1914 and 
1945, if it could ever be told with sufficient clarity and illus- 
trated with the right kind of documentation, would seem almost 
the logical culmination of one hundred and fifty years of 
“Radical Reform”. 

In the matter of illustrative documentation, the writer knows 
♦hat, while some have praised, others have questioned his very 
extensive use of extracts 2 i these volumes. But the writer is 
one of those who prefer to have and to show a very solid back- 
ing indeed from a period’s political literature before venturing 
a generalisation. Moreover, he understands the plight of many 
students, in this country as well as overseas, who may never 
have access to original material, or even the chance of becoming 
aware of its real character and content, unless indications and 
selections are supplied in some such way as he has chosen. 
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PART ONE 



CHAPTER I 


, REFORM BEFORE AND AFTER 1789 

“la the last Session of Parliament [1785] the meritoridus 
attempt of the Minister to improtfe our system of Popular 
Representation was not iupported by the People themselves 
with that firmness and vigour which alone can afford a rational 
expectation of success. On that occasion, indeed, the County 
of York acted with its usual zeal and energy, neither exhausted 
by the great Political exertions it had made, during the five 
preceding years, fior discouraggid by the formidable numbers 
which a corrupt or a strangely prejudiced majority of Parliament 
had opposed to every Pufposition tending to Reform our 
Representation. In the same laudable pursuit ... the County 
of Nottingham, and several respectable Cities and Towns 
concurred with the Coimty of York. But the great mass of the 
Nation, instead of being animated by these examples, remained 
silent. ... 

“Since the close of the last Session, I fear no favourable 
change in the disposition of the Nation has taken place. The 
Pl^ proposed by Mr. Pitt has indeed offered a new system of 
Representation ... as near to theoretical perfection as in the 
actual state of property, public manners, and other material 

circumstances would be practicable, or perhaps desirable 

But ... the %'arious dan^rs and distresses in which the 
Corruption of Parliament has involved us . . . appear to be 
already forgotten . . . and the only wish of the Public seems 
to be, to enjoy the prraent gleam of prosperity, without 
considering the causes of our past misfortunes, and without 
taking the trouble to inquire by what means the far greater evik 
may be averted which those causes, if still suffered to exist, 

must ultimately produce ” 

Intended Circular Letter to the Yorkshire Committee^ 
January 8, 1786 (Rev, C. W3?vili}. 

“It is an article of some curiosity, to trace the sentiments of the 
British ministry on the subject of the French revolution. The 
spectacle that was exhibited in the outset, was that of a nation 
long broken to the galling yoke of despotism, that were at 
length become conscious of ffieir rights, and straggled to be 
free. This spectacle could scarcely fail to be interesting to 
every upright and impartiai mind; and Mr. Pitt who had 
commenced his poUtied career under the standard of liberty 
and reform, mi^t reasonably be espeaed to entertain some* 
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sympathy for their exertions. Moderate men, as they were 
called, indulged the hope that France would model her govern- 
ment upon the system of the English constitution But, 

when kwp seen that the French disdained to confine themselves 
to the imitatioa of any other people, and were rather ambitious 
to hold up a^tandard that should exdte the desire of foreign 
fcountries, the case was extremely altered. That moderate 
temper, which at first dictated approbation, now began to 

conceive alarm No deliberation seemed to be more 

important than that which should ditenmae the conduct to be 
pursued by government upon this interesting subject; whether 
mems of gentleness and forbearance on the one hand, or those 
of violence and determined opposition on the other, would best 
prevent the contagion of republicanism and reform from 
spreading its infection amonf the people 'of England. The 
sentiments of Mr. Pitt . . . seem to be considerably favourable 
to the leaders in France; but it was fuffidentiy known that those 
^ntiments were not unmixed with disapprobation, and the 
fineiMS of the minister deemed themselves at liberty to 
Valletort, who had moved the address to 
the King upon the first day of the session, expressed great 
ampassion for the present unhappy situation of France, of 
which, as he observed, no province was altogether free from 
^archy and confusion; the most unexampled barbarities had 
comimtted with impunity; families of distinction had l^n 
obliged to fiy for an asylum to other countries; and, to conclude 
the distr«smg sane, the King himself was almost a 
prisoner....” 

The Oppositionist Nm Annual Rsgmer, 1790, pp. 73-4. 



O N December 17, 1786, the Rev. Christopher Wyvill, the 
Yorkshire landowner-parson^ who had played so large a 
part in raising the Parliamentary Reform stir of 1780-2, 
confessed a feeling of deep depression to Earl Stanhope, an ally 
in thebnce-hopeful days when a “united Popular *Party” had stood 
opposed to Lord North and the Court. ^ Wyvill was deeply morti- 
fied by the popular apathy that had succeeded the former excite- 
ments, for it had allowed a promising Reform motion to be beaten 
in 1785, after Pitt had been kept true to the pledges that he had 
given in 1781, 1782 and 1783 as a member of what Wyvill called 
the “Popular Party”. Wyvill now saw a danger that the former 
“united Popular Parly”, already«fatally split by the succession of 
Leadership disputes that had followed on lie death of Lord 
Rockingham, would, by new*quarrels, become broken up beyond 
all hope of repair. Earl Stanhope, for example, seemed much 
aggrieved that his brother-in-law Pitt, the Prime Aiinister, had not 
intervened with sufficient decision to save a County Votem 
Registration Bill which Stanhope had been pressing and which, by 
establishing a firm electoral register in advance of any election that 
might take place, was expected to eliminate much of the legal 
chicane and most of the overwhelming, and largely corrupt, 
expenditure attending a contested county election.® As Stanhope’s 
Bia was, in fact, the ancestor.of aU modem Registration BiUs and 
was devised to prepare the way for polling the county voter in his 
own parish instead of dragging him, normally at the candidate’s 
expense, to the tumult and debauch of the election saturnalia at 
the cotmty-town. Stanhope’s chagrin at the defeats, which had been 
aEowed to overtake his Bill in 1785 and 1786, is easily understood. 

Stanhope’s Bill contamed, truth to teU, faults grave enough to 
permit its opponents, summarised by Wyvill as a "formidable 
coalition of the King’s Friends and the Whig aristocracy”, to 
secure its suspension less than a year after Pitt’s ultimately decisive 
intervention had taken it to the Statute Book in 1788.® Wyvill, 
therefore, demonstrated very sound sense when, on December 17, 
* WytdU Papers, iv, 539. • 

* IWd., iv, 551-2 n. The expense of polling a county, especially a large 
county, was accepted as being so ruinous that the controUirg groups of noble- 
men and gentry, even when divided by bitter party disputes, nonmily ‘‘arranged” 
the election without a poll. This was all vew wctt for the controlling groups 
but naturally denied the average eleaor aH voice in choosing his repr^cntatives. 

* Cf. Nm Annual Register, 17S8, p. 66, and Mm Annual Renter, 
p.141. The period’s District Foiling suggestions also deserve attention. 
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17865 he b^ed Stanhope to consider some of the amendments 
which were being urged by men who were no enemies to the 
emancipation of the shire voter from the “influence” and wealth 
whether of “Eiing’s Friends” or Whig landlords. But he was, 
perhaps, on even stronger ground when begging the chagrined 
Starihope to refrain from breaking with a Prime Minister who, in 
Stanhope’s eyes, delayed the decisive intervention which was in 
his power. Wyviil’s vieiro on the gaceral prospects of “political 
reformation”, as they seemed at the end of 1786, will bear repeating 
at some lengfri. ifere are the relevant passages from his letter to 
Stanhoperi 

It is but too evident, that the Pafty for Politi&l Reformation is weak 
and dispirited, and without some accession of strength, from favourable 
events, its efforts are not likely to attended with success, at least 
not to any great ejjtent. In this situation, it seems to be our true policy 
to cultivate, as much as possible, a good understanding with those 
Friends to our measures who, from various Personal and Part}^ motives, 
have yet given them but a faint and inefficient support, since the 
unfortunate separation of the Popular Party. Chance, which produced 
that division, may bring on a re-union; Personal and Party motives 
may cease to operate so estensively, or rather may take a new direction, 
and operate to our advantage; in a few years events may happen which 
are unforeseen at present, by which the Nation may be roused once 
more to a sense of its danger from the corruptions of Parliament; 
Mr. Pitt’s Plan of Reformation may then be adopted as the mea&e 
of the United Popular Party; and in tfiat case its success, either in the 
system, or in detail, cannot be very remote. 

But if time is not to produce those fortunate events, during the 
pr^ent age, it is still of the utmost consequence to prevent the farther 
subdivision of the Friends of Political Reformation. I most particularly 
deprecate a rupture between your Lordship and Mr. Pitt. In his 
attempt to reform oar Representation he was ill supported in Parliament, 
and most shame&Ily deserted by the majority of those Counties who 
had so loudly demanded that Reformation. It would be unjust, I think, 
to charge him with insincerity, either because he did not cany’ the great 
question, or because, having lost it, he did not instantly resign. On the 
contrary, I trust, Ms condua, in retaining his situation, will prove 
ultimately beneficial to the cause. I even entertain fresh hopes of 
succeeding so far by Ms assis^ce, as that we may gain your Lordship’s 
County-Election Bill, under certain modifications, and also several 
other ^ints of great Importance, as subsidiary parts of the system. 

This was perspicacious thinking, and none the less so because 
Wyvill failed to foresee what might be the full political effects of 
* WyviU Papers, iv, 541--3. 
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such approaching and yet “unforeseen .events” as the French 
Revolution. Many fresh forces were stirring in a singularly active, 
powerful and wealthy nation, and some of them, like the new 
manufacturers, had just made a display of their strength when 
helping the Opposition to defeat Pitt’s Irish Trade proposals of 
1785 and then declining, for the most part, to play Opposition’s 
game again in 1786 either on the new Sinking Fimd or the French 
Commercial Treaty.^ In tBe long run, of course, the new manu- 
facturers were among the strongest of the Sprees making for a 
“political reformation” likely to increase the weight of “industry” 
in Parliament. But, for the time being, they normally had enough 
to do to direct theif still highlj^ speculative enterprises and, if a 
Robert Peel was to venture into Parliament as early as 1790, it 
would be for the purchasaWe borough of Tamworth and as a 
Government supporter, destined to distinguish himself among the 
foes of “French revolutionary doctrines”. Another force, normally 
destined in after-years to enlist under the banner of “politick 
reformation”, was that considerable part of the British “pubBc”, 
moved to anger by the spectacle of systematic and habitual 
oppression of weaker races. But, in 1786, Opposition, though 
talring the initiative against Warren Hastings’s alleged misgovem- 
ment in India, was allowed no monopoly m the determination that 
j'fetice should be done. And, if in 1787 and 1788, the local and 
central Committees, arising to direct the astonishing “movement” 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, were to create many of the 
precedents for later systematic “agitation”,^ it is none the less true 
that the “movement’s” first Parliamentary spokesmen were the 
High Tory, Sir William Dolben, and that special friend of the 
Pitt Government, William Wilberforce. 

^ Cf. New Annua! Register ^ 1787, pp. 48 - 76 , 

^ Cf. Thomas Clarksoiij The History of the Rise, Progress, and Accomplish-^ 
ment of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade by the British Parliament (1S08). 
Here is one extract from ii showing how fascinatingly comparable some of 
the local Committees were to those that directed the ^‘Radical agitations’’ of 
the imeteenth centnp^: **At Plymouth I kid the foundation of another com- 
tnittce* The late William Cookworthy, the late John Prideaux, and James 
Fox, ail of the Society of 'the Quakers, and George Leach, Samuel North- 
cote, and John Saunders, had a principal snare in forming it. Sir Wiiliaia 
Hlford was chosen chairman. From Plymouth I [Clarkson] journeyed on to 
Falmouth, and from thence to Exeter, where having meetings with the late 
Mr. Samuel Milford, the late Mr. George Manning, Thomas Sparkes and 
others, a desire became manifest among them of ^tablishing a committee there. 
This was afterwards effectedi and Mr. Milford, who, at a general meeting of 
the inhabitants of Exeter, on the tenth of June, on this great subject, had ^n 
called by those present to the chair, was appointed the chairman of it, . . 
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movements were reported in My-two burghs, nearl/all of whom 
sent Delegates to the Convention- or petitions to Parliament; 
though the Edinburgh and London Committees were warmly con- 
gratulated on having secured the ear of Parliament despite the 
hostility of the Burgh Councils and the constitutional posMpn of 
their General Convention, optimism proved unjustified, and Burgh 
Reform, was m fact delayed, by a strange variety of chances, until 
1833. « 

There was one subject which had something of the prime con- 
stitutional importance in England that Burgh Reform had in 
Scotland. This is not a reference to the partisan disputes on the 
Regency that broke out on the occasion of George Ill’s temporary 
insanity and found the disputants exchanging roles, the Whig 
Opposition becoming, for the nonce, the patrons of the Prince of 
W^es’s absolute and immediate Regency rights while George Ill’s 
Ministers contended for special limiting powers for Parliament. 
From die tremendous Thanksgiving celebrations that followed 
George Ill’s recovery in March 1789 before the R^ency could be 
instituted,^ it must be assumed that, in the eyes of the “respect- 
able”, Fox lost more groimd to Pitt. There had been too much 
eagerness, it was held, to put the Royal prerogatives, immediately 
and without limit, into tie hands of an extravagant young de- 
bauchee, already suspected of sins against the Aa of Settlement® 
and capable, some believed,* of speedily dismissing his father’s 
Government and quickly dissipating his father’s great private 

Appendix attacheda whose refutation of opponents to Burgh Reform, must have 
been the work of a team of the Advocates whom the Burgh Councils blamed 
for raising the agitation. 

^ Cf. New Annual Register, 1789, Principal Occurrences under March and 
April. “The most general and splendid illuminations ever remembered” are 
mentioned a first time in March immediately after the news of the King’s 
recovery had become public, and these were apparently exceeded in April, on 
the occasion of the official Thanksgiving celebrations. 

^ Gf. Ibid,, 1787, pp. 115-16; “In the great contest between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox in the close of die last parliament, undoubtedly there was many 
considerations, that co-operated with each other for the purpose of giving so 
entire a victory to the former. But of all th^e motives perhaps the most 
cogent was that, which was derived from the sobriety and purity of Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct, and from the known dissipation# and propensity to gaming of 
Mr. Fox. It is equaEy true , . , that nothing has tended to carry the present 
sovereign, in safety through al the storms and calamities of his reign, more 
than his perfect freedom from every irregular and vicious pursuit. The contrast 
in this respect between the prince upon the throne and has apparent successor, 
was by no means favourable to the fetter, Thao was scarcely any deviation in 
which the prince did not occasionally indulge. . , , All these considerations were 
tenfold strengthened, by the affair of the supposed marriage with Mrs. PStE- 
herbert [a Catholic]/’* 
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It is to return to fiae more immediate questions of “political 
reformation”, as discussed by the Parliamentarians of the years 
1785-9, to notice that both Ireland and Scotland had their parts 
in the debate. Ireland had a Parliamentary Reform movement of 
its ovm which, if temporarily done to death in the scandalously 
unrepresentative Irish Parliament of 1785,^ only gave Grattan the 
greater claim to urge on Tithe reforms, designed to prevent future 
anti-Church outbreaks like those of ^^86, and Place and Pension 
Bills, calculated to jnake a beginning with the purification of Irish 
politics. Another critical “patriot” demand for which there was 
scant welcome from London’s successive Lord-Lieutenants at 
Dublin Castle was that claiming that the high officers of State 
should acknowledge responsibility to the Irish Parliament as weH 
as to the Irish Crown. Ail in all, it is ftot surprising to find Grattan, 
during George Ill’s incapacity of 1788-9, persuading the Irish 
Parliament to acknowledge Ae Prince of Wales’s automatic 
Regency in a manner calculated to help that Prince’s Opposition 
friends in London to overthrow Pitt.® And if Scotland in the 
absence of a Scottish Parliament, was unable, like Ireland, to voice 
its discontents in a manner likely to affect the central battle of 
“Ins versus Outs” at Westminster, “independent” Scotsmen had 
nevertheless succeeded in organising a remarkable movement for 
Burgh Reform. The day of seif-renewing Burgh Councils, ovmifig 
no responsibility to the Burgesses for their management jof Burgh 
jurisdiction and property, their co-option of Burgh Councillors to 
fill up vancancies, and their choice of Burgh representatives in 
Parliament, must certainiy have seemed to be ending to such as 
read, say, the Minutes of the Convention met — at Edinburgh^ the 
20th day of August 1788, “this being the day appointed for holding 
the Annual Cbnvention of Delegates, from the Burgesses of 
the Boroughs associated for Reform But though local 

* Cf. Mm Ammi Rigkmi 17S63, Chapter I, for a mi unsympathetic account 
of the last efforts were now expended of that glorious fiasii% which had 
©ace spread over c¥ciry part of 'the island, and which had seemed to promise 
a w€rf dilfereiit and disilnguished success”. Apparently **rcspcci,ab!c” Protestant 
cyinloB m Irekod had now di2b|^ed the Reform eifonss specially forwarded by 
the Ukt» Dissenters, as so tl»t Gratian left the Padkmenttiry 

lead in the matter to Flood and all thit Flood vcniured to ask was tliat no borough 

Comaught, having less than forty electors, and ao borough in the oiber 
three provinces, 'having less than seventy electors, should return more ihan one 
member. Such ideas wore ne^tlvecik a later diviaon fay iia vmm against 60* 

, * Cf. SbM., 1789, Ptibic f apers, pp, 76-83. 

Mimim» in thdr pdnied form, ran to comMersble toiuimc and imke 
« 0»d impfMskm by thdr care. Thus Is specially triic of the tong 
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movements were reported in fifty-two btnghs, nearl/ all of whom 
sent Delegates to the Convention- or petitions to Parliament; 
though the Edinburgh and London Committees were warmly con- 
gratulated on having secured the ear of Parliament despite die 
hostility of the Burgh Councils and the constitutional position of 
their General Convention, optimism proved imjustifiedj and Burgh 
Reform, was in fact delayed, by a strange variety of chances, imtil 
1833. ® 

There was one subject which had something of the prime con- 
stitutional importance in England that Burgh Reform had in 
Scotland. This is not a reference to the partisan disputes on the 
Regency that broke out on the occasion of George Ill’s temporary 
msanity and found the disputants exchanging roles, the Whig 
Opposition becoming, for th« nonce, the patrons of the Prince of 
Wales’s absolute and immediate Regency rights while George Ill’s 
Ministers contended for special limiting powers for Parliament. 
From the tremendous Thanksgiving cdebrations that followed 
George Ill’s recovery in March 1789 before the Regency could be 
instituted,^ it must be assumed that, in the eyes of the “respea:- 
able”. Fox lost more ground to Pitt. There had been too much 
eagerness, it was held, to put the Royal prerogatives, immediately 
and without limit, into the hands of an extrava^nt young de- 
teuchee, already suspected of sins against the Act of Settlement^ 
and capable, some believed* of speedily dismissing his father’s 
Government and quickly dissipating his father’s great private 

Appendix attached, whose refutation of opponents to Burgh Reform, must have 
been the work of a team of the Advocates whom the Burgh Councils blamed 
for raising the agitation. 

^ Cf. Nm Annual Register^ 1789, Principal Occurrences under March and 
April. “The most peneral and splendid illuminations ever remembered** are 
mentfoned a first time in March immediately after the news of the King’s 
recovery had become public, and these were apparently exceeded in April, on 
the occasion of the o^cial Thanksgiving celebrations. 

® Cf. IMd.^ 1787, pp, 115-16: “In the great contest between Mr. Pitt and 
, Mr.,. Pox ,ia. the close of the .last parliament, ,■ undoubtedly .there was. .many,., 
considerations, that co-operated with each other for the purpose of giving so 
entire a victory to the former. But of aE these motives perhaps the most 
cogent was that, which was derived from the sobriety and purity of Mr. Pitt’s 
conduct, and from the known dissipatlonp and propensity to gaming of 
Mr. Fox. It is equally true . . . that nothing has tended to carpr &e present 
sovereign, in safety through all the storms and calamities of his reign, more 
than his perfect freedom from every irregular and vicious |jur8mt. The contrast 
in this respect between the prince upon the thmne and ms apparent successor, 
was by no means favourable to the latter. There was scarcely any deviation in 
which the prince did not occasionally indulge. . * . AM these considerations were 
tenfold strengthened, by the t&ir of the supposed marriage with Mrs. 
herbert [a Catholic]/* 
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fortime.^ Biit the whHe' Regency dispute that raged so fiercely 
from December 1788 to February 1789 has not the slightest claim 
to figure in a history of “political reformation” whereas a very 
definite place has to be found in it for the pertinacious Dissenting 
camppgn against" the Test and Corporation Acts which, though 
begtm years before the French Revolution, grew more alarming to 
Conservatives after that revolution had broken out. Of this cam- 
paign it is necessary to say something here. 

English Dissente^p, of course, had a long history of effort against 
Acts which theoreticdly deprived them of the right to corporation 
office and government place. The Acts had long since ceased to 
be enforced or enforceable as against the Protestant Dissenters 
but these rightly held that, so long as they were on the Statute 
Book, effective citizenship was legal%’ confined to communicants 
of the Church of England. Possessing a traditional organisation, 
for making joint representations, in the London Deputies of the 
Three Denonunations,^ the Dissenters used it for preparing their 
widely distributed pamphlet. The Case of the Protestant Dissenters 
with Reference to the Corporation and Test Actsf and for arranging, 
through sympathetic Parliamentarians,* the consideration of their 
grievances by the House of Commons. It seems plain that the bulk 
of the aggrieved Dissenters belonged to the trading classes, and 
that those classes still showed the same high proportion of chapef- 
going that had given so much amdetf to the Church earlipr in the 
century. And it would appear from the arguments used by Mr. 
Henry Beaufoy when, on March 28, 17S7, he moved, on behalf of 
the Dissenters, that the House should go into Committee on the 
Test and Corporation Aas, that he considered it essential to defend 
the Dissenters from the old charge of “republicanism” which had 
apparently survived from the days of the Commonwealth and the 

* The savings from the Royal and Electoral incomes had made the size of ihe 
Hanoverian monarchs’ private fortunes a matter of British and cominental 
gossip since 1720. George Ill’s wealth and alleged rightfistedness became, indeed , 
one of the main themes of the reign’s poetical satirist, the self-styled Peter 
Pindar. 

*Cf. Omtlemait’t M^asine, March 1787, for its report of the “General 
Meetine of the Deputies of th<f three denominations of Dissenten held at 
Dr. Wflitams’s Library” on January 5, 17S7. The Three Denominations were 
Iad«!«»deats (Congrej^tionaliats), Presbyterians and Baptists, 

• Reproduced in the Gamlemm’s Magazine, Match 1787, pp. 238-40. 

‘ Only one M.P., presumably a Dissenter, was on the original Committee 
appointed by the Deputies but, when the Committee was enlarged, eleven 
mois MJP.S wae added though nearly all of them are recognisable m sym- 
padjJsea aihct than adheiaiia. 
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Restoration. Beaufoy disclaimed, for the Dissenters, both “level- 
ling principles” and “republican attachments” and denied also 
any design against the Church of England’s endowments which 
he thought, would be safer once the Dissenters’ claims had been 
met. Only their sense of grievance, he declared, had united the 
different bodies of Protestant Dissenters in common action, and 
once that sense of grievance had been removed, the common action 
would end too.^ 

Despite Beaufoy’s assurances. Lord North, .though now blind, 
considered it his duty, as Chancellor of Oxford Univertsiy, to 
rise and announce the universal alarm of the Church, and Pitt, too, 
showed that the fear^ of the clergj had been communicated to him. 
While giving general praise to the Dissenters, the Prime Minister 
declared that there were softie amongst them who opposed all 
Church establishment and those, he thought, might aim at a con- 
trol of corporations and, so, of Parliamentary seats, with an 
ultimate view to putting their principles into effect and demolish- 
ing the Church. The motion was eventually rejected by 178 votes 
against loo® though Fox, who had supported it, urged that further 
persevering applications “could not fail of success”. 

It had emerged during the debate of March 28, 1787, that there 
was a conservative section of the House that distrusted many of 
tffe easy conclusions that had been drawn from the alleged 
“moderation” of the Dissenters of the day. Few Dissenters were 
better known than the preacher-scientist. Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
and an extract from his pamphlets had been read to the House to 
illustrate how revolutionary the ultimate aims of the Dissenters 
might really be.® In such circumstances, it was certainly unwise 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ 17^7» p. 104: ‘‘Mr. Beaufoy added> that the repeal 
of the test ac% so far from being pernicious to the established churchy would 
be salutary. The different classes of dissenters had no general interest, no bond 
of union, but that reproachful exclusion from public employments which was 
common to them all. . . Mr. Beaufoy^s speech, it may be mentioned, varies 
considerably in the different reports. The &en$imnan*s Magazine has, for 
example, considerable variations from the Nmf Annual Registefs longer report. 

® Cf, Ibi£» p, 108. The Gentleman's Magazine igures for the division were 
176 against 98, and these doubtless allowed %r the deduction of the tellers on 
either side, 

* C£ “Sir WiEiam Dolben warmly opposed the motion; and in order to 
show how' unjustly a spirit of moderation had been ascribed to the dissenters 
of the ipresent day, read a passage from a pamphlet of Dr. Joseph Priestley, in 
which It was observed, ‘that their silent propa|jation of the tmm, would in the 
end prove efficacious. They were wisely placing, as it were grain by grain, a 
train of gunpowder, to wMch the match would one day be laid to Mow'^ 
the fabric of error. . . 
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* * 

for Dr. Priestley to dash-in. to print with a reprimand to Pitt and an 
indication of ail the demands that might be made from the Dissent- 
ing side.^ One opponent to abolition of the Test e.^tracted from 
Priestley’s Letter to Mr. Pitt evidence that the preacher desired, 
over and above corporation and government office for Dissenters: - 

... a repeal of the act of William III against blasphemy, and all 
other penal laws in matters of religicm, and the solemnisation of 
marriage by the Dissenting ministers, that they may receive the fees. 
These are the things'which the Minister [Pitt] is to do far the Dissenters. 
Next follows what he is to do against the Establishment — to confine it to 
Christianity itself, by purging out all the New Testament Christianity, 
and snbstituting that of the autho||^ of The History of the Corruptions 
of Christianity, by letting Unitanans avow their principles ... by 
abolishing sutecriptions in the stagnant pools called Universities, by 
turning the Bishops out of the House of Lords, and of course setting 
up an Assembly of Divines, and by abolishing t^es, and leaving the 
clergy as much at the mertty of their congregations as the dissenting 
minisEty are. . . . 

And as if to strengthen the case for conservatism and for official 
refusal to budge an inch from a position, which, if abandoned, 
allowed all manner of perplexing and alarming claims tabe put 
forward, there had stepped mto the arena a gifted Catiiolic priest, 
the Rev. Joseph Berington. In making their application for repeal 
of the Test, the Dissenters had asked it on their own account only 
and had explicitly recognised the “justice” of continuing a test 
designed to exclude CathoHcs. Berington now averred that the 
.constitutional principles of eighteenth-century Catholics were so 
unimpeachable as to make their continued exclusion from all 
political rights a good deal less defensible than exclusion of the 
Dissenters.® 

Even if the Deputies of the Three Denominations had been dis- 
couraged by the fate of their 1787 application to Parliament, events 
took place of a nature to re-awaken their hopes. 1788 was the 

[ Dr. Priatley’s pamphlet ym endtled, A Letter to tin Right Hmitmrabk 
William Pitt ... on the StAjecu of Toleration and Church Estahiishment, 
aecasioned by Ms Speech against the Repeal of the Test and Corporatim Acts. . . . 

* Cf. Gmtkmm’s Magazine, May 1787, p. 423, for a stinging review. 

• Betingtoa’s pamphlet was called An Address to the Protestant Dmmtm 
hme lately petitioned for a Repeal of the Corporatim mid Test Acts. The 

iwiewer of the Gentleman’s Magazine agreed with Mr. 3 . (“if his account of 
the principles of the Rontan CathoEcs of the present day be a fair and true 
'■ oW’) in "thinking their tenets far less inimical, both to our church and state, 
than those of the dtssmtim brethren’*. 
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centenary year of the English Revolution, though conservative 
quarters, too, felt justified in conunemorating the salvation of the 
Churches of England and Scotland,^ the centenary celebrations 
offered special opportunities to Dissenters and Opposition Whigs. 
The Dissenters, for example, could stress that so long as a hundred 
years before, the Orange “hero” had seen the policy of making full 
citizens of them, while Whigs could proudly point to the happy 
results that had followed af?er the Whigs of 1688 had asserted the 
freeman’s right to revolt against oppression^ The considerable 
scale and importance of the Revolution celebrations may here be 
indicated by one short quotation from the Nezv Annual Register’s 
account of events ort November 1788. Under that date, this is 
to be read:® 

• 

Yesterday being the birth-day of king William and this day the 
anniversary of his landings the centenary of the Revolution of 1688 
was observed by many societies in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom, not only with festivity, but with devotion and thanksgiving. 
At the dinner at the London Tavern yesterday, earl Stanhope, the 
chairman, moved, that an application be made to parliament, to observe 
the future anniversary of the i6th of December, as a day of solemn 
thanksgiving, it being on that day 1689, that the Bill of Rights was 
passed; it was agreed to; and at the Club, at the Crown and 

^ Anchor Tavern, a subscription of 1500 1 . was raised, towards erecting 
'a*l:oIuim m Runnemede, in commemoration. .... . 

There were other things to stimtilate the Dissenters to re- 
newed exertions. France, for example, had already begun to 
supply encouragement to the friends of “liberty”, and the rumour 
that the French Crown might itself renew the Edict of Nantes and 
full civic rights for Protestants had been in circulation since 1787.® 
In the midst, therefore, of the excitements of the Regency dispute 
a further application to Parliament was prepared by the Dissenters, 
and on May 8, 1789 Mr. Henry Beaufoy once again introduced 
their grievances to the House. Fox made a more decided speech 
in the Dissenters’ favour than he had done in 1787 and, in his 

* Cf. New Annual Register, 1787, Principal Cfeirreaces under May sotk “The 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, by an act passed yesterday, have 
appointed the fifth day of November, in the present year, to be observed within 
the bounds of their national church as a day of solemn thanltsgiving, in com- 
memoration of the Revolution in 1688. . . 

® Ibid., Principal Occurrences, pp. 48-9. 

® Cf. Ibid., p. 104, for Mr. Beaufoy saying in Parliament; "that edict, it ava 
reported, was about to be revived”. 

2 ? 
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readiness to <S3nsider eiveii the Catholic case, showed, perhaps, the 
influence beginning to be exerted by Berington’s “liberal” argu- 
ments on the Catholics’ behalf.^ And here is what one well-known 
Review wrote, in comment, on a printed report of the debate:® 

A very important question, ably argued on both sides. The 
division of the house, on this occasion, was so nearly equal, that it 
affords the Dissenters great encouragemrat to renew their application: 
which, we hear, they intend. Although the minister was against them, 
the majority for confinuing the Test was but 20, out of 224 members 
who voted. 

During the summer and autumn of 1789 the English “public” 
began to suspect that epoch-making events were taking place in 
France. Details were eagerly sought pf the “wonderful Revolution 
at Paris”,® and there was almost universal satisfaction at the fall 
of the Bastille.^ But it was some time before there was any real 
suggestion that the course of events in France had any political 
lessons for England. The “public’s” attitude was rather one of 
friendly condescension to a people who were presumed to be 
following, very belatedly, Britain’s example of “liberty” and who 
would, for long, be pupils rather than teachers.® And one writer, 
author of some of the friendliest of the early verses on Gallic 
Liberty, thought it necessary to guard in advance against the 
danger that British hostility to the Revolution w'ould be excited as 
soon as the prospect of its stimulating greater French com- 
mercial activity was perceived. His preface, indeed, is well w'orth 

* Cf. The Monthly Review, August 1789, pp. 146-53, for a long notice and 

extensive quotations from Berington’s new work entitled, The Rights of Dis- 
senters from the Established Church, in relation, prindpally to the English 
Catholics. The notice begins thus; “This is a work that will attract attention, 
When we find a professor of an intolerant religion pleading the cause of 
Dissenters on principles of liberality, such an instance will appear as a respect- 
able phenomenon; and we shall rejoice, either at the reformation of a church . . . 
or that British Catholics understand the rights of human nature better than 
their cominentai brethren. In either case, our penal laws ought to alter with 
them; but . . . there must be tiine for suspicion to wear out, and for confidence 
to succeed ” 

’ End., July 1789, p. 90. 

•Cf. Tyramr^ Amdhilated; t^, the Triumph of Freedom over Despotism. 
Comaining a pankti&r Account of the Rise, Process, and various Incidents which 
produced the late grand and memoreEle Revolution in the Government oj France. 

* Cf. Monthly Reoiem, September 1789, p. 375 , for Review's somewhat 
uncritical acceptance of the Bastille as “one of the most horrid prisons in the 
trorld”. 

* Cf. F, A. 'W'enderbom’s, A Vim of England toaards the Close of the 
iSighteefi^ Cmtwy (l^lisb ed. 1790) fe this trate and loag-resident German 
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quoting as exemplifying much typical British thinking on the first 
stages of the Revolution. Commercial ewn more than political 
considerations are evident in such a passage as this:i 

The. Revolution in France is one of the most 'extraordinary and 
important events that has happened in the present century. In its 
consequences, it may prove very interesting to Britain. Accordingly, 
many persons are inclined to form conjectures concerning them. 
The author . . . sees things ill a favourable light. By the freedom of 
France a great number of persons, there at present, will have rank in 
the middle station of lifej and will acquire considerable wealth. There 
will, therefore, be a greater demand for the manufactures and products 
of Britain. It is in vain to say, that the French will, in France, have 
such manufactures as they need, ij^any circumstances, respecting foel, 
water, and soil, must for ever render it necessary for them to have 
supplies from England. Add 4o this, that it is highly probable their 
views will not be so much directed, as they formerly were, to conquest. 
The desire of territory is the passion of Kings. 

The first open expressions of dislike and apprehension at what 
was happening in France did not, in fact, occur until after the ugly 
business at Versailles on October 6th® and were even then, for the 
most part, charitable enough to Frenchmen as a whole. Mean- 
while Flnglish Dissenters, methodically preparing for a new 
mplication to Parliament in 1790,® fixed tibeir gaze, not on the 
^excesses of the mob” of Parjs but on the complete emancipation 
of aU religious minorities that the French National Assembly had 
resolved upon. Tithes, too, had been abolished, and on November 
2nd the National Assembly proceeded to that tempting “nationali- 
sation” of all Church property which permitted the issue of the 
first assignats on December 17th and, so allowed a further post- 
ponement of the unpleasant necessity of decreeing unpopular new 
taxes. 

A series of such events across the Channel was, of course, 
calculated to heighten all the Church fears that had been so in- 
fluential in procuring the rejection of the Dissenters’ applications 
to Parliament in 1787 and 1789. And when the leading Dissenting 

^ Gallic Liberty. A poem, occasioned by Revolution in Prance. 

‘ Cf. Blair’s Chronological Tables, etc. (Bolai ed.) uader October 6 th; “the 
mob proceeds to Versailles, attacks the palace and massacres the guards; the 
king and the royal family brought to Paris. 

®At meetings like those which provoked the two pamphlets, A Letter 
addressed to the Delegates from the severed Congregations of Protestant Dissenters 
taho met at Devizes, on September 14, xfSp and A Second Letter, addressed^ 
the Delegates, etc. 

V ' ' 25 ■ 



preacher, Drt Richard Price, delivered, on November 4th, a soon 


for commemorating the Revolution m Great Britain” he only 


equal to most that the Church could show and whose literary 
industry had been so much greater that it often appeared to have 
taken command of “enlightened opinlbn.”^ Price himself had the 
incisive vpay of thinking and writing w^hich had already, in some 
earlier crises, raised him to national importance as a partisan of 
“liberty”. In 1776 he had supported the Americans in a famous 
pamphlet, which had had an immense sale, ‘and in 1780 he and 
Home Tooke had combined to produce another pamphlet that had 
fortified Opposition at a critical stage of its struggle against the 
Court. ^ Now, in his Discourse on the Loz-e of our Country, he pro- 
duced a further work which, in pamphlet form, enjoyed a great 
sale and provoked extensive discussion.^ Price, of course, praised 
the English Revolution of 1688 but held that its work was never 
completed since there was still a Test Act to restrict “liberty 
of conscience” and still a Parliamentary system that allowed 
the nation to be politically misrepresented. More irritating to 


1 Price’s own wntmg had begun as far back as 1758 with a phuosopMc work 

entitled, A Review of fhe Prindpai Qmstims mti Diffimlfia in AhraL% which 
had acqttiied a high reputation, later he had gone on to estabiish himself 
§rmif in the fields of feaancial and political writing. Priestley, of course, 
shewed equal versatittQr and even greater productivity, and there were oihcrs 
who, though they are half*forgotien today, ranked high in the world of letters 
of their rime. Dn Joseph Towers, for cxzwipks was editor of the JBrimk 
Si^mphy of 1 766-72 md joint-editor of the iatcr Bmgraphm Brkamma of 
177E-93 wbdlt I>r. Andrew Kippis, besides being prominently associated with 
this latter work, was one of the leading contributors m tlie hdv Anna A Red 
the Mmihfy Revim and the Gmikmmfs Such imense literary 

labours as those referred m above are, of course, impossibie unless tliosc who 
undertake them have stmeihiing genuine to say. Kcvcrthcless, it is worth noting 
that, in contrast to the clergyman of the Established Church, ilie Dissciiilng 
minister of the eighteenth centuiy could only win general notice (md added 
income) through his pen. 

* Ct S* A» Allihonc, A Cn¥ml Bmim&ry 0/ Ef^iish lilenimre, it, 1678-9. 
The pTOphkt of 1776 was (Msmatims on rki Namn &f Civil 
ike Primpks of Gmermmm^ omd tk$ Jmike mui Policy of tki ll'ar m'ih 
Ammmf #0 wkkk is added m Appendix^ ismtmmng a Siam of th Xmmmi Debt, 
The pmphlet contained 12S pages and 60,000 copies were told in a few moiiihs. 
The ti'lic of rite 17&) pamphlet was Fmu a4^««fd m tM lamUmMerSi tnd 
"'*7 or S editions in a few weeks’"" were reported. 

Mill C£ Cntimi Rmm» Janiwry 1790, pp« 6S-9, on the “wicciiiiffiOfi dcimnd 
for IMS BIscottise’’ and the fiMci that k **ihc object of umiwii tttention”. 
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Dr* Price for the American and French^RevDlntiofls* It was a 
further offence that Dr* Price had apf^ared ready to go out of 
Ms ways whether to beMMe the British Monarchy or naagaify the 
. . . population of France*^ 

Events were to prove that Pricers Discourse wa§ the first stipt in 
an ideological battle that lasted for years. Attentive exaimnation 
would shoWs for instance^ its part in goading Burke into flaming 
hostility in 1790 and in leading Paine, in 1791, towards Ms plan 
for a Triple Alliance of Britain, France and Aperica on a revolu- 
tionary basis. But the first results of the Discourse seem to have 
been to set every alarmed conservative pen to reproaching or 
abusing its Dissentifig author ai|d to admomshing Parliament to 
reject the new application against the Test that the Dissenters were 
preparing.® Here is some writing from one of the Dissenters" 
weightier opponents:® 

There is a general and vehement bustle, about tMs time, among 
the Dissenters throughout the kingdom. We hear of notMng but their 
right to places of trust and profit; of the hardships they endoie, of the 
persecmim they suffer, of the slavery they undergo, in being kept out 
of them. Delegates are hastening together, from tiie East and from the 
West, from the North and the South; and a test is every where estafa- 
lisMng by them, to exclude from a seat in Parliament every person 
'"■•■Wtio win not promise to vote as they would have Mm upon tMs 
important question. ... ♦ 

Let not the friends of the Church be deceived by fair speeches* 
The signs of the times, and the principles that are stirring among us, 
are by no means such as to encourage us to dismantle our fortifications, 
but rather admonish us to see that they be kept in thorough repair, and 

^ C£ IMd» pp. 71-5: Price speaks of the kmgly power as a delegated 

one. If, in these passages, he gives abstract, speculative propositions, which, 
like the social contract, never were, or can be reduced to practice, we would 
not oppose tliem. But, if he means to apply them to our own country, it is 
necessary to observe, that they convey Mse ideas, and may probably have a 
dangerous tendency. ... In England our constitution has given them IMngsl 
mt a delegated but a s®amte power. , • . We need not tell Dr, Price that the 
King is one member of the kgiskmre; that the people are another; and that 
the aristocracy forms the tMrd. . . . The political tendency of increasing the 
population of France we cannot perceive; but we find it connected with 
a wish to depreciate the character, the population, and the resources .of 
Engiand, . . 

* C£ Gmtiemmfs Magazfm» January, February, March and April 1790, for 
a large number of pamphlet reviews. One pamphlet. Test against quoted 
from the resolutiom of the Dissenters of Devonshire, Devfees, Manchester, 
Suffolk, Cambridge, London, Warrington, Lancashire and Cheshire, Somerset ^ 
and Bolton to shew how special pressure was being applied to members of 
Farhament. ^ mm 

' » Ohervatims m the Cme af tM Fromstemt IMssemers, 
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doubly mann#d. Since*last year, a re-inforcement of reasons for laying 
all jhmgs open has been imfMned from France; and we are reproached 
U’j;h falling so far short of the UitTaliiy of scniimcnt displayed in that 
kingdom. I love liberty as well as any man, but not that particular 
’ipccics of it which allows only seven 'minutes to prepare for death, 
lieshrc one is hanged up by fish-women at a kmp-iron: and 'though 
super'-trtion be a very bad thing, I hope never to see the British 
.Yuf<.‘*w/ Assembly possessed by the spirit of Voltaire. 

• 

h wt'uld, perhaps, be well to show from a second example the 
stage that discussion of the French Revolution had reached when 
the Parliament of i'?84 was gathered on Januaiy 21, 1790 for its 
last Session. The most contentious business before Parliament 
was, of course, the Dissenters* •renewed application against the 
Test Acts, and the I’rcnch Revolutioji made its main appearance in 
the pamphlets when impatient pamphleteers were dealing with the 
“absurdity of appeal to the FVench Revolution, where no system 
is yet settled, no experiment [experience] has been tried”. ^ 
Accvjrding to one effective pamphleteer against the Dissenters:®^ 

'W'hen it slwll appear that any plans kwe been carried into execution 
by the Xaiional .A'sembly for preventing a general bankruptcy, or 
securing .in honourable and pennanem payment of their dSbts, for 
guarding agamsi a iaroinc sshich must ensue nhilc the peasantry are taken 
ort from their proper callings, and. sve may add, for ensuring the pea*!"*'' 
and safety of individuals and the puWick, then let us pronounce the 
Revolution in France permanent and useful: but let us not suffer 
oumKcs to be dav/ksl by plam, prs'ptJsiiions, and resolutions, which 
do not reach bes end words, and have as iinle cHicacy as the resolutions 
of our constitutional and other patriotic societies, or the unconnected 
usiorns they adopt front theoretical writers. 

The ParUament of 1-84 was not in the least likely to be “dazried” 
by what was plainly making an increasing appeal to those elements 
in the cxiuntry whose “constitutional and other patriotic societies" 
Sad more than once, in tiic past generation, played a leading part 
in politia. 

' broun thi ftpHitlllk ihe Tea AeSi in a letter n» u Member of 
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taking sides on the french RE¥ 0 LUTI 0 N, 

1790 . ' 

“In the last age we were k danger of being entangled by the 
example of France in the net of a relentless despotism. It is 
not necessary to say anj'thing upon that example. It exists 
no longer. Our present danger from the example of a people 
whose character knows no medium, is, with regard to govern- 
ment, a danger from anarchy; a danger of being led through 
an admiration of successful fraufi and violence, to an hnitation 
of the excesses of an irrational, unprincipled, proscribing, 
confiscating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical 
democracy. On the side of religion, the danger of their 
example is no longer from intolerance, but from atheism . . . 
which seems, in France, for a long time, to have been embodied 
into a faction, accredited, and almost avowed. 

“These are our present dangers from France; but, in his 
opinion, the very worst part of the example set is, in the late 

assumption of citizenship by the army He was sorry that 

his fight honourable friend [Mr. Fox] had dropped even a 
word expressive of exultation on that circumstance; or that he 
seemed of opinion that the objection from standing armies was 
at all lessened by it. He attributed this opinion of Mr. Fox 
entirely to his own known zeal for the best of aU causes, 
liberty. . . . The house must perceive, from his coming 
forward to mark an expression or two of his best friend, how 
anxious he was to keep the distemper of France from the least 
cotmtenance in England, where he was sure some wicked 
persons had shown a strong disposition to recommend an 
imitation of the French spirit of reform.” 

Edmund Burke in the Commons, February 9, 1790. 

“We cannot avoid expressing our surprize and concern that 
we should so often be reproachfully branded with the name of 
Republicans. If there be any meaning in this term, as 
malignantly applied to us by our enemies, it must be intended 
to denote, that we wish to overturn #ie present constitution, 
and to establish a republick on the ruins of the monarchical 
part of our government. But every imputation of this kind we 
absolutely disclaim and deny. The Dissenters in no sense 
deserve the appellation of Republicans, but in common with 
all the people of the kingdom, that is, in opposition to 
arbitrary power. ... 

20 
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0f those bigoted times wMeh disgrace the armals of our 
country. It is astonisMng that the pnblick, in this enlightened 
ag€s could hat^'e been inflnmced by such an idle phantom. * . * 
The time will speedily arrive^ when a generous nation,, that of 
late has been misled by false darmsf and insidious and bigoted 
misrepresentations, shall return to calmer feelings. , . * A 
restoration to«oiir rights must necessarily result from the 
progress of truth, justice and sound policy. Great Britain , . * 
will not permit herself to be exceeded by other countries in the 
$ which are due to the rights of men aad of citizens. . . 
rom The Address to Me Pmpk of England from the 
Committee of Protestant Dissmters (May 14, 1790), 



T he first Parliamentary discussien of &e issues that had been 
raised by the French Revolution seems to have taken place 
on the introduction of the Army Estimates on February 5, 
1790. A private member considered the Estimatfcs too highj.and 
Pitt hinted both at the French Revolution and at the Belgian 
disturbances as reasons for refraining from Army reductions. And 
then Foxj while suggesting 5 iat Britain’s diplomatic position was 
strong enough to make reductions possible, v^s dravra on to a 
friendly obiter dictum on the Revolutionary soldiery of France. 
Whatever might have been the case in the past, France’s experience 
of 1789, he claimed, had shown that men, by becoming soldiers, 
did not lose the feelings and sentiments of citizens. A Colonel 
Phipps, the next speaker, reproved Fox for his implied praise of 
the anarchy, cruelty and rebellion into which French soldiers had 
plunged in 1789. He held that Fox would have done better to 
praise the British troops who had shown such discipline and self- 
control in executing their orders from the civil power during the 
dangerous Gordon Riots of 1780. There were further exchanges. 
Lord Fielding, the Earl of Denbigh’s heir, rose to support Fox, to 
praise the Revolutionary troops, and to trust that their example 
would be followed in England if ministers dared to encroach upon 
■"Tift rights of the people. And to Lord Fielding it was retorted that 
Revolutionary troops had nofonly overawed the King but the 
National Assembly as wdl.^ 

These exchanges, had, of course, little importance in themsdves 
but they are worth recording because they induced Burke to make 
a famous appearance and a famous speech at the next stage of the 
Army Estimates. On Tuesday, February 9th, having already 
announced that he would oppose a Parliamentary Reform motion 
of which Henry Flood had given notice,® Burke intervened on the 
Report stage of the Army Estimates. He began by differing from 
Pitt on the matter of Army reductions and claimed, in fact, that, 
with France virtually eliminated, for the time, as a factor in the 
Balance of Power, some decrease of Army expenditure was possible. 
There followed some very strongly-expressed views on the chaos 

^ C£ Gmtieman*s Magazines February 1790^ pp» 

® Ct 2 Md.s Parliamentary Proceedings^ under February 9tli: Bmkt rose 

to assure the House, tbatj wbenever the Hon. Gent, should make Ms intended 
motions he should oppose .It. He deprecated the introduction into tMs togdo«fci«i» 
. ioQ the wild spirit of Reformation that was let on the Contment. . . 
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which the French Revolution was alleged to have brought, not 
only into the discipline of the French Army, but into all depart- 
ments of French life. These views made an instant impression 
inside and outside the House and render it justifiable to undertake 
some quotation from Burke’s speech:^ 

“The French,” said Burke, “had shown themselves the ablest 
architects of ruin that had hitherto ej^sted in the world . . . they had 
completely pulled down to the ground their monarchy; tlieir church; 
their nobility; theif law; their revenue; their army; their navy; their 
commerce; their arts; and their manufactures. They had done their 
business for us as rivals, in a way in which twenty Ramilies or Blenheims 
could never have done it. Were we absolute conquerors, and France 
to He prostrate at our feet, we shosld be ashamed to send a commission 
to settle their affairs, which could impose so hard a law upon the French, 
and so destructive of all their consequetice as a nation 

“They had gloried (and some people in England had thought fit 
to take share in that glory) in m^ng a revolution; as if revolutions 
were good things in themselves. AH the horrors, and all the crimes of 
the anarchy which led to their revolution, which attend its progress, 
and which may virtually attend it in its establishment, pass for nothing 
with the lovers of revolutions ... if they should perfectly succeed in 
what they propose, as they are likely enough to do, and establish a 
democracy, or a mob of democracies, in a country circumstanced like 
France, they will establish a very bad government — a %'ery bad species 
of tyranny. 

“The worst effect of all their proceeding tvas on their military . . . wuat 
was done there furnished no matter of exultation, cither in the act 
or the example. ... It was not an army in corps and with discipline, 
and embodied under the respectable patriot citizens of the state in 
resisting tyranny. Nothing like it. It was the case of common soldiers 
deserting from their officers, to join a furious, licentious populace. . . , 
He wished the house to consider, how the members would like to have 
their mansions pulled down and pillaged, their persons abused, 
insulted and destroyed; their title-deeds brought out and burned before 
their faces, and their families driven to seek refuge in every nation 

throughout Europe The desertion in France was to aid an 

abominable . . . sedition. . . .” 

It seems plain that Burke’s speech marked a turning-point in . 
the history of upper-class sentiment towards the French Revolu- 
tion. A century of political rivalry with the Bourbon monarchy 
and a century of rather one-sided criticism of the intolerance of 
the French Catholic Merardiy had ensured a universal welcome 
m England to the fimt changes of 1789. Now Burke had helped the 

‘ From James Burke’s edition of Burke’s Speeches, 
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propertied classes, at least, to show goo^ .reason for criticising 
everything that had been done in France since the first assembly of 
the Estates General in May 1789. Fox, who had received from 
Burke high praise as well as indirect reproof,^ sensed, perhaps, the 
importance of the occasion and could hardly have been indifferent 
to Burke’s declared readiness “to abandon his best friends and 
join with his worst enemies’,’ rather than allow the principles of 
the French Revolution to be imitated in Britain. Certainly Fox’s 
reply to Burke, if still defending the French soldiery’s right to feel 
as citizens, was most conciliatory in tone and most ftiendly in 
temper. In this it differed markedly from that of another Opposi- 
tion colleague of Burke’s, Sheridan, who charged Burke with 
having that day proved himself a supporter of despotism and a 
libeller of men exerting themSfelves in the cause of freedom. After 
Sheridan had gone on to pronounce the French Revolution a 
glorious struggle for liberty and to wish the French every success, 

, Parliament was destined to undergo another sensation. Burke 
announced that, though he had apprehended that the affairs of 
France would lead to a separation of many in the House who had 
generally acted together, he had not suspected that such language 
would 6e used of him as Sheridan had uttered. Thenceforward 
,_^eridan and he were separated in politics for ever. Nor was this 
yet the end of sensations. Pitt rose to compliment Burke on his 
clarification of the principles of Britain’s “truly happy Con- 
stitution” and to declare that, however he might have differed 
from Burke in the past, he now felt that the country ought, for 
ever, gratefully to revere Burke’s name. This was an astonishing 
measure of praise from Pitt, and its re-echoing by Colonel Phipps 
and Sir George Howard is only another proof of the remarkable 
impression Burke had made on the Government side of the 
House.^ 

But, meanwhile, a struggle, doubtless minor in principle to that 
on the fundamentals of the French Revolution, had been for 
months proceeding between the pamphleteers on the rights and 
wrongs of the Dissenters’ new efforts against the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. Indeed, pamphlets, mainly on the Church side of this 
debate, seem well nigh to have monopolised the market for political 

s quotation from Burke’s speech given at the head of this chapter. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, February and March 1790, Parliamentary 

Proceedings* ^ Phipps^ who ended as first Earl of MnlgravCa was a 
^foUower ■ of Pitt> ' and Howard was a leading figure in 'the ■ Army* " 
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Eterature during the* water of 1789-90.^ On February 15th, 
nevertheless, Fox rose in Parliament to give notice that he would 
shortly move for leave to introduce a Test Repeal Bill and brought 
Pitt to his feet with the contention that a “rail of the House 
should be arranged immediately in advance of Fox’s actual motion. 

It was 'thereupon agreed that Fox’s motion should be taken on 
Tuesday, March 2nd and the previous “call of &e House , in- 
tended to bring every possible member to ''Ci’estminster, on 
Monday, Marsh Kt." In point of fact, a House of 400 was as- 
sembled to deal with the motion Fox had bravely agreed to make 
on behalf of the Dissenters. . 

Fox opened the Test Repeal debate of Aiarch 2nd in a speech 
that contained some bold avowals and some disarming admissions. 
He announced himself, for examplef as a triend to Church Estab- 
lishment and, while rejoicing at die emancipatiori of near 
million Frenchmen, confessed that he found their treatment ot 
Church property unwise. This should doubtless have increased 
the effect of his attack on the principle of Religious Tests for civil 
office, but the result must have been marred in many eyes by his 
strong denunciation of Church interventions in politics. ** Pitt 
certainly could show that the Dissenters had just undertaken some 
political pressure of their ovpn and that there was pi ccedent for thjgj 
view that, whatever assurances might be given for the moment, 
political power for Dissent meant inevitable attack on the Estab- 
Hshed Church. Yet it was Burke who again won the rhctoriral 
success of the debate after offering to prove that the C.hurch m as in 

iCf. Gentlmanh Magasim, March 1790, p. 25?. /"r a convliuling nme to 

its reviews of the nmnerous pubiicaiioiis which liic impurtani question 

JeooiogSj dmcdotal MistQry aj th^ BritiJi i\uUdnurntf jrJ 
p 598: **As regards calls of the House of Comim^ns, sf h yui:;ii m give u! 
a week or ten days* notice, and (according to Ff^aam.^tary i ramct; 

the order for the House to foe called over is accompanied In* it rcsuiutani flial 
such members as shall not then attend be %mi for in fm cmmdxvt ihc .Scricmti- 
at-Armsh On the call*day • , * the names of iTunnbcrs arc ^cilica—ine county 
representatives irst, and then the diy and borougii niciiiHefi. . . . llie clerk 
takes down the names of those members who are prevents an J during evening 

they are again caied* Members not present arc summoned lo atscnii v«n d 
future day; if they are sot oa ihd! occasion in the liciuse , and tail to niakv some 
valid excuse, tlicy ate ‘liable to be commlucd £o ihc custody ol the 
' ' 

»Gendman'$ Magazine, May 1790* P- 42 a: “Sin*:*: the l«st agiwiion «f thi* 
auestioa, an attempt has been made, and, he said, t«.» suiceji'.tuuy, u» nusc a 
High Church party. . . . Hie Church, he said, never tmertered m pohticks but 
, , ..for miseWef. This he endeavoured to ilJustraw by exampk'* fntm our H»«ory. 

. Tfhe Church, he said, as a body was always dangerous and tarmidabkj ana they 
have fonneriy, as now used a most powerful engiae ” 
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real danger. His methods are worth following in tKe convenient 
abridgment of the Parliamentary Proceedings published by the 
Gentleman^ s Magazine. 

“His .first great proof/" it reported/ “was the production of a printed 
Catecliism^ written by a Mr. Robinson^ and circulated with the 
approbation of the General Meeting of Dissenters at Harlow^ containing 
no one precept of religion^ biit consisting of one continued invective 
against King and Bishops; in which every thing was misrepresen^edJ^ 
and placed in the worst lights grossly libelling the^National Establish- 
ment in every part and passage: and this Catechism^ he said^ was to be 
put into the hands of Dissenters" children, to teach them to lisp out 
censures in condemnadon of the Church Established; while, possibly, 
the Dissenting teachers were preaching up robbery and plunder, as in 
France. ... ■ ' 

“His next proof was a lettet from a Mr. Fletcher, member of a 
Meeting of Dissenting Ministers held at Boston in Lincolnshire, who 
stated, that the meeting avowed such principles that he could not 
approve. He further stated, that one member, on being asked what 
was their object, and whether they meant to seek for any thing farther 
than the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts? answered . . . 
know those things which ye are not able to hearj^ And on another member’s 
saying, ‘Give them a little light into what we intend," they informed 
him, they did not care the nip of a straw for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; but that they designed to try for the ahoUtion of 
and the Liturgy/ 

“The next fact Mr. Burke produced was the declaration of Dr. 
Priestley, — tliat he hated ail rdigious establishments . . . and quoted 
a letter of tlie Doctor’s in which he talks of a train of gunpowder being 
laid to the Church Establishment. . . . Mr. Burke, as the last of his 
proofs brought forward Dr. Price’s famous Sermon, and commented 
upon it with great severity. . • 

It need hardly be stressed how much it meant for Burke’s case 
to have been able to add to the somewhat overworked “dangers to 
the Church’", represented by Price and Priestley, less familiar and 
more mysterious “dangers”, proceeding apparently from the 
Dissenting rank-and-file. To have procured an isolated example 
of a Dissenting Catechism using bitter Long Parliament language 
against Church government by King and bishops, helped Burke 
to his best alarmist effects as did, indeed, the mysterious hint he 
had procured of future Dissenting plans against tithes, But it is 
plain that Burke who, in the past, had worked with Price, Priestley, 
and the Dissenting Deputies, was not yet ready to turn completely^^ 

^ Ibid.^ p. 425 . 
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m Ms form&r friends,^* He even suggested that the questioa of 
Test Repeal might be deferred wMle a Select Committee gave 
Dissenters the opportunity of refuting the ^^proofs'® of Church 
danger he had brought forward. It was probably iinwisea therefore^ 
for Mr. W. Smithy oneofthefew Dissenters in Parliameiit> to attempt 
a bitter attack the moment -Burke had sat down. One of the reports 
may here be quoted to illustrate the style of attack attempted 
and the unfortunate effect it had on Ihe temper of the House: 

Mr. W. Smith dfd not wonder that the Right Hon. Gent, who had 
attacked a whole nation abroad while in tlic very act of struggling for 
their liberties, with the miost virulent langijiage, calling them an 
iiTational, unprincipled, persecu^ng^ confiscating, plundering, fero- 
cious, bloody, and tyrannical democracy, should libel a respectable 
body of men at home, who had by no part of their conduct deserved 
to be treated with so much asperity. Mr. Smith, observing that the 
House were impatient. for the question, forbore to enter into a minute 
refutation of a speech,' wMcb, he said, was hardly wortli notice but 
for the inconsistency of it. With regard to the political catechism 
so much insisted on, he, who was himself a Dissenter, had never heard 
of it til! produced by the Right Hon. Gent. ... so little was it regarded 
by the Dissenters. Mr. Robinson, he said, the pretended author, was 
a man of fair character, but of excentric sentiments, and i^ot at all 
regarded as a leader among that body. That he [Burke] should mention 
Dr. Priestley in the inflammatory manner in which he was represented 
is the more malevolent, as the character he has given of him is in I10 
one feature truly represented. It if true, a train of gunpowder is 
metaphorically mentioned by Dr. Priestley; but, till crammed with the 
virulent innuendos of - the Rt. 'Hon. Geniieman, was understood no 
otherwise dian a figurative expression for reason and argumenL 
Mr. Smith was proceeding, when he was told the Right Hon. Gentleman 
was not in the House; he therefore abandoned the argument, and took 
notice of an observation of an. honourable iacm,ber. . . . 

It is, perhaps, plain why the final division w^as 105 for Test Repeal 
and 294 against.^ 

^ Cf. Gmikmmfs May 1790, p. 426: next proceeded to do 

justice to the merits of the Dissenters, with many of w1tom he had lived in 
great intimacy'^, announcing, mdecd, that he would have voted for Test Repeal 
in the past and would even novf not vote against II 

® IMd,y 428. it would appear from the conibined references of Burke 
and Smith that the Dissenting Catechism referred to during ihe debate wm 
die P&iisml Catechism of Robert Robinson, Baptist Minister at Cambridge 
and author of a well-known antl-Anglican Plan 0/ Lmum m the PmmpLs 
af Namm/amifj^ (Stfe ed., lyBi). iyilbone‘'s Dimmimy dates the Pclitkai 
Camkism at 17I2 and, so, iBccsomc other w'orks clesiincd to make their greatest 
/^iKiioise dftcr the French Revolution, it was doubtless inspired by the struggle 
, igtlnst the *Toiiea borough** majofity assembled behind Lord North. 
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The division-figures of March 2nd5 were, qf course, no very good 
omen for the Parliamentary Reform motion which came on on 
March 4th, and it may be that Flood, with his reputation of 
having attempted to force on Parliamentary Reform in Ireland 
with the aid of armed Volunteers,^ was. not the ideal Reform 
spokesman. Yet Flood, one of the leading orators of the time, was 
wise enough to take a moderate tone. He agreed that Parliament, 
even as it was, would be a credit to any other State in Europe but 
afiirmed that Britain’s Constitution entitled Jier to something 
better. He desired, a clear majority of the coimtry’s inhabitants to 
be represented in Parliament though he was prepared not to go 
beyond “property” in arranging aj electorate that should be some- 
thing better than the six or eight thousand voters who then returned 
the majority responsible for the fate of eight million people. The 
French disturbances were not a reason for delaying reform but 
rather a proof of the wisdom of not postponing moderate and 
timely reform so long as had been the case in France. And 
noticing that Chatham’s reform suggestions had been objected to 
because they would not have enfranchised new classes, and Pitt’s 
because they -would have put a premium on the corruption of the 
smallest* “rotten boroughs”, Flood offered a plan of his own. He 
asked for one hundred new members to be allotted to the resident 
to'useholders of the country, who were to be polled, parish by 
parish, on the same day througliout the land. The class of resident 
householders was the mainstay of the country and, taxed as it was, 
could not be confounded with the “rabble”. To enfranchise the 
householder, indeed, and give his representatives a hundred seats 
would actually be to redress the balance of the Constitution which, 
in consequence of the steady ennobling of more and more borough- 
owners, had lost the equipoise between Peers, Commons and 
Crown that had once existed. Peers and Crown, according to 
Flood, enjoyed more than their share of power under the existing 
electoral system. 

It was Windham, Burke’s pupil, who made the phrase of the 
day in a speech contending that the esasting House of Commons 
worked well and that the country was being exposed to a deluge of 
wild, impracticable ideas similar to those which had had a brief 

^ Cf. itew Annual Register, 1785, pp. 46-9, for Flood’s two Irish Reform 
efforts of 1783 and 1784, The Reform plan for which he had moved had been 
dra-wn up by the National Coaventioii of Delegates from the Volunteer Army*” 
of Ireland. 
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vogue towards the end of the American War and had then sub- 
sided. “Where was the man”, asked Windham in a much- 
adnoired passage, “that would be mad enough to advise them to 
repair their house in the hurricane season?” And though Fox 
argued that there was no better time to repair a house tharf when a 
hurricane was near, he accepted Windham’s contention that there 
was no popular demand for Parliajjientary Reform and advised 
Flood to withtew his motion, assuring him, at the same time, of 
his support if it wpre pressed to a division. Pitt contrived to praise 
Flood and to announce his ovm continued adhesion to Reform 
while finding the time too unpropitious for accepting Flood’s 
motion.^ And as Flood at first Refused to consider its withdratval, 
the debate became a fairly foil one, and almost everj' possible view 
of Parliamentary Reform was takeh. Thus, Secretary' Grenville 
expressed the opinion of those who professed opposition to 
Reform “at aU times and in all stages”; Windham and Burke 
repr«ented those who were concerned to show that tlie existing 
Parliament gave practical representation to every British interest; 
and^ Pitt, Wilberforce and even Fox typified the considerable 
section of the House that desired to avoid a division, possibly 
disastrous to Reform. That Flood and the eight speakers, who 
tc»k his side in the debate, ultimately accepted the %visdom of 
withdrawing the Reform motion must be taken to prove that th^ 
was a very real danger of as shattering a division as had taken place 
two days before on Test Repeal. 

The chief occasions on which basic political principle was 
mscussed during the last session of the 1784 Parliament have now 
been reviewed. It is necessary, however, to remember that such 
occasions, if notable, were only incidents in the Sessional routine 
of X790 which hardly yet revealed any essential change of political 
teinper. It is probable, for example, that the outcrv against the 
Tobacco Excise of 1789 which forced Pitt himself to bring in an 
Menmng Bill in 1790, worried Government a good deal more 
^ Fox s theoretical support of “innovation”. And when, on ■ 
^2th, Grey and Lambcon, two of Fox’s most gifted supporters, 
divided the Commons on the matter of Pitt’s handling of the 

^790. P. 95 . reporting Pitt thus: “heing as firm 
Ms vote in Ktonn, he couU not consent to 

1?..!^. v«vse of reform might suffer disgrace from 

_ TO' oejM brought forward at an improper iKoment. It was ilsis conviction that 
rendered him desirous of waiting for a more seasonable opponunity. ..." 
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Nootka Sound controversy with Spain, it, became obvious that 
most of the essential strength of the old Fox-North coalition was 
still available as an alternative Government. It was not merely 
that two divisions in the Commons gave Opposition 12 1 votes 
against 213 and 118 against 203. Parallel proceedings in the Lords 
found North’s old Cabinet colleagues, Carlisle and Stofmont, 
among Government’s critics,,and these secured the far from dis- 
couraging division of 33 against 52.^ The expected Dissolution, 
moreover, when it came in June, hardly yielded a General Election 
in which the pros and cons of “innovation” played any considerable 
part. Possibly the departure of the Dissenter, William Smith, 
from the representation of Sudljury and that of Flood from 
Seaford may have been connected with the dislike of the con- 
trolling local forces for “innovation”. But, for the most part, the 
elections seem to have been decided in the most traditional 
manner by the tugs of money and local influences. Thus a number 
of country-gentleman “independents”, who had lost their seats 
in 1784 because of their unwiliingness to proclaim the perfect 
rectitude of the conduct of Pitt and the Eiing, recovered their place 
m Parliament. 2 And while Fox and the Government decided 
openly oh a peaceable partition of Westminster’s representation,® 
Wilkes lost the Middlesex seat he had held for twenty-two years 
because his constituents, who had desired a hot fight against the 
“tyranny” of Pitt’s Tobacco Excise, fotmd him to have lost all his 
old taste for demagogy. 

Yet, if few marks are to be fotmd in the electoral accounts of 
1790, that feeling for or against “innovation” played any large 
part in the outcome, there can be no doubt but that the course 
of events in France was being followed with close attention in 
Britain. The Gentleman’s Magazine, for example, often gave the 

^ Cl Gentleman’s Magazine^ September 179O5 p, 815, 

* Thus Sir T, C. Bmibury returned as M.F. for Sufiblkj T, W. Coke as M.F. 
for Norfolk; W. H. Hartley as M.F. for Berkshire; and W. Baker as M.F* for 
HettfordsMre. Crown expenditure was^ perhaps, less tlian in 1784. 

® C£ Gefitkman’s Magazine^ April 1790, p. 366, for Fox, on March 30th, 
giving his supporters, assembled at the Crowniand Anchor, his account of the 
facts. The “excessive expense’* of attempting to win both seats was apparently 
the decisive factor in the electoral bargaining here as elsewhere, though, when 
Horne Tooke put himself forward as a tmrd candidate, both 'Fox and the 
Government’s Lord Hood must have had to spend more than they had 
bargained for. 

* Cl Nm Annual Registers 1790, Principal Occurrences, pp. 24*5, for some 
proof that there were those who favoured depriving Wilkes not only of Ms seat 
for Middlesex but of the City CfaamberlainsMp on whose revenues he Eved. ' 
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proceedings of the I^rench National Assembly almost as much 
attention as it allowed to those of the British Parliament. And the 
great Anniversary Celebrations of the Fall of the Bastille, under- 
taken in France on July 14, 1790, were given a very long and 
surprisingly friendly notice in the same August number of the 
Magazine that recorded the names of die newly-elected House of 
Commons in BritainA The tone ofjhe notice may, perhaps, have 
been affected by the apparently conspicuous part Louis XVI had 
consented to take in the Anniversary proceedings, and by the 
efforts being made in France to avoid becoming committed to a 
Nootka Sound war against England. But, if, at times, the en- 
deavours of a strong section of alarmed moderates in the French 
Assembly appeared about to stabilise the Revolution on the basis 
of limited monarchy, the gravest tPoubles never seemed to cease. 
During the autumn of 1790, for instance, a very dangerous break- 
down of discipline crippled the French Navy at the most critical 
stage of the Angio-Spanish dispute on Nootka Sound. Mean- 
while the financial and currency situations had become critical 
enough to induce the Assembly majority to commit itself to a vast 
and perilous new issue of Assignat paper-money, “secured” on the 
“nationalised” Church lands. ® To mention the constant recurrence 
of bloody internal disorders, the already strained position in the 
French West Indies, and the continental war, threatened by the 
Revolution’s disputes with the Empire and the Papacy, is to 
understand the additional justification Burke felt himself to have 
for issuing in November 1790, his verj’ hostile Refteahns m the 
French Revolution. 

The Reflections, of course, have their permanent place in 
political theory because of their stout defence of the great place 
needing to be allowed in politics to habit and tradition. But here 
it is useful to remember that Burke took his opportunity, in the 
Reflections, of making a confident prophecy to those in Paris, who 
were speculating on the possibility of a pro-Rcvolutionary party 
arising in Britain. 

‘ Cf. Cmtlmnatfs Magazine, 'Angmt 1730, pp. 754-8 (a noik« the longer for 
being fa small print). 

*Gf. Ibid., November 1790, pp. J038 et sqq., reporung the prot cedings tif 
the French National Assembly on October 4th and 11th. Bitter party disputes 
broke out when Mirabeau, fa support of a propositkm to make the tricolour 
the future jSag of the Fleet, pronounced “the antient colour, white, the colour 
of the Counter-Revolution”. This was to give a sort of justification to the 
naval mntfaeen. 

* Ibid., for reports of die National Assembly ’a proceedings on September 27th. 
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*The cabals here/’ he wrote/ “who take a ^ort of share in your trans- 
actions^ as yet consist of but a handful of people. If unfortunately by 
their intrigues^ their sermons^ their publications, and by a confidence 
derived from an unexpected union with the counsels and forces of the 
French nation, they should draw considerable numbers into their 
faction^ and in consequence should seriously attempt anytliin| here in 
imitation of vdiat has been done with you, the event, I dare venture to 
prophesy, will be, that, with^some trouble to their country, they will 
soon accomplish their own destruction.” 

The issue of the Reflections was the most important political 
event of the winter of 1790-1/ The governing classes throughout 
Europe adopted its defence of traditional institutions as their own, 
while the supporters of “innovation” recognised the need of 
prompt refutation so widely ♦that Burke’s biographer was later to 
give ^rty-eight as the number of hostile works or pamphlets he 
had himself traced.^ Of the thirty-eight, the Vindiciae Gallicae of 
the young Scottish doctor, James Mackintosh, was, perhaps, the 
best-planned and most satisfactory refutation of Burke undertaken 
from the viewpoint of the partisans of “liberty” among the pro- 
fessional classes and the Parliamentary Opposition.^ Mackin- 
tosh’s most fundamental defence of what had been done in Paris 
may be given in his own words: 

If the effervescence of the popular mind is suffered to pass away 
without effect, it would be absurd to expect from languor what 
enthusiasm has not obtained. If radical reform is not, at such a moment, 
procured, all partial changes are evaded and defeated in the tranquillity 
which succeeds. The gradual reform that arises from the presiding 
principle exhibited in the specious theory of Mr. Burke, is belied by 
the experience of all ages. Whatever excellence, whatever freedom 
is discoverable in governments, has been infused into them by the 
shock of a revolution, and their subsequent progress has been only the 
accumulation of abuse. . . . Whatever is good ought to be pursued at 

^ Reflections on the Revolution in France and on the Proceedings in certain 
Sociems in Lotidm relative m that Event in a Letter intended to have been sent to 
u GmtJemmi in Fatis^ Everyman ed., S5. 

* Cf. S. A. Allibone, A Critical Diciionary of EngMsk Literature^ i, 290: “‘This 
work was translated into French by M. DupoSt, and at once took a strong bold 
of the public mind of Europe. » . . Within the first year about 19,000 copies 
were sold in England, and about 13,000 in France. The first demand continued 
In England until 30,000 copies were absorbedi and some experienced book- 
sellers have declared that the sale was greater than of any preceding book 
whatever of the same price [5 shillings}. . . . 

® This was James Prior in Ms Memoirs of the Life and Character of the Right 
Mon^ Edmund Bmke which went through five editions between 1824 and 1854. 

* Cl The Critical Rmdm» July and August, 1:791. 
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the moment it is attainaWg. The public voice is irresistible in a period 
of convulsioHj is condemned wifh impunity, when dictated by that 
lethargy into' which nations are lulled by the tranquil course of their 
ordinary alfairs. ... No hope of great political improvement (let m 
repeat it) is to be eatertained from tranquillity, for its natural operation 
is to Strengthen all those, who are interested in perpetuating" abuse. 
The national assembly seized the moment of eradicating the corruption 
and abuses, which ajSBiaed their country^ Their reform was total, that 
it might be commensurate with the evil, and no part of it ms delayed, 
because to spare an abuse at such a period w'as to consecrate it, because 
the enthusiasm whic& carries nations to such enterprises is short lived, 
and the opportunity of reform, if once neglected, might be irrecoverably 
fled. 

But even before the Vindiciae*Gallicae appeared in April 1791, 
an answer to Burke had been issued that was destined to have much 
more effect among the populace. The sledge-hammer directness 
of the blows aimed at Burke in Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man may 
be suggested by quoting the pamphlet’s opening sentences.^ 

“Among the incivilities by which nations or individuals provoke and 
irritate each other,” declared Paine, “Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the 
French Revolution is an extraordinary instance. Neither the people of 
France, nor the National Assembly, were troubling themselves about 
the affairs of England, or the English Parliament; and that Mr. Burke 
should commence an unprovoked attack upon them, both in parliament 
and in public, is a conduct that canrfct be pardoned on the score of 
manners, nor justified on that of policy. 

“There is scarcely an epithet of abuse to be found in the English 
language, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French nation 
and the National Assembly. Everjihing which rancour, prejudice, 
ignorance or knowledge could suggest, is poured forth in the copious 
fory of near four hundred pages. . , 

It was not, of course, this hearty onslaught on Burke that led 
a hostile reviewer, as early as March 1791, to hint at the advisability 
of police measures in regard to Paine’s Rights of Man. The fact 
was that, in the course of his pamphlet, Paine had developed a 
frontal attack on monarch)^ as a principle of government and, in 
addition, had undertaken bitter criticism of the Hanoverian 
djmasty of England. The unusual force of Paine’s pamphlet must 
have been grasped by the Cntical Review writer, who thus con- 
^ eluded a most hostile examination:® 

^ The edition prepared hf Efp&tm Biudiswgh Bomer lias been used. 

^ Cmkd Rmim^ Mmk P* 34 
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The evils arising from inflammatory publications are great and 
extensive; for though the fallacy of the^gumfents cannot impose upon 
a weU~informed mind^ yet such writings produce unhappy effects 
upon the ignorant^ weaken their attachment to the laws of their country^ 
and dispose them to turbulence, under the mildest administration * . . 
writers ’of this class are more fit to plan ‘^treasons, stratagems; and 
spoils"^, than to suggest useful remarks with respect to the government 
of a free people. ^ 

Perhaps a further short quotation from the Rtghp of Man may sug- 
gest why, during the course of 1791, Paine seemed to be displacing 
Burke as the centre of pamphleteering controversy.^ 

^Tf government/’ wrote Paine, what Mr. Burke describes it, 
'a contrivance of human wisdom,’ I might ask him, if wisdom was at 
such a low ebb in England, that it was become necessary to import it 
from Holland and from Hanover? . . . there could exist no more real 
occasion in England to have sent for a Dutch stadtholder, or a German 
elector, than there was in America to have done a similar thing. If a 
country does not understand its own affairs, how is a foreigner to 
understand them, who knows neither its laws, its manners, nor its 
language? . . , 

‘Tf there is anything in monarchy which w^e people of America do 
not understand, I wish Mr. Burke would be so kind as to inform us. 
I see in America, a government extending over a country ten times as 
large as England, and conducted with regularity, for a fortieth part 
of the expence winch govermneng: costs in England If I ask a man in 
America if he W' ants a King, he retorts, and asks me if I take him for 
an idiot? How is it that this difference happens? are we more or less 
wise than others? I see in America the generality of people living in a 
stile of plenty unknown in monarchical countries; and I see that the 
principle of its government, wMch is that of the equal Rights of Man^ is 
making a rapid progress in the w^orld. 

*Tf monarchy is a useless thing, why is it kept up anywhere? and if a 
necessary thing, how can it be dispensed with?” 

A mention of the retorts to Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Resolution has taken this discussion on into the pamphleteering 
* of 1791. But Burke’s Reflections were issued in November 1790, 
and it was doubtless hoped that they #0uld influence the newly- 
elected Parliament, convoked for November 25th. A brief 
exammation of the new Parlkmenf s first Session would 
questionably furnish the best background against which to 

^ From the 1934 issue of Hypatk BradHaugh Bonner’s edition of the Rights of 

Mm. 
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attempt a ju< 3 gement pn Paine’s Rights of Man and the sensational 
success with which it introduced democratic RepubHcanism upon 
the English poHtical stage.i The next chapter will therefore open 
With some brief account of the leading events before Parliament 
during the Session, November 25, 1790— June 10, 1791. 

Pindar, tlia rhjTning jester on George Ill’s 
aUeged hoarding of diamonds, and “Billv” 
Put s alleged fondness for power, was sobered into issuing his angrj' Odes 'to 

of the Do:.lfaU ofMe French 
o/Bnm/j Democrates, on the Fourteenth of July. And though 
returning to his accustomed vem, when hearing a rumour, in 1792, of an 
appitcanon to Parliament for an increase of the Roval income, he 
a remind prefaced Afore Money! or Odes of Instruatm to Mister Pitt with 
of ® ^ advocate for Air. Paine’s violent system 

ff.f, T>^ of the peopee not to sing for a 

accordmgly given Miymed instructions on how to meet 
money. One short quotation must stand for much 
tmies ll?t without political importance in revolutionary 

imies. X 2tt \\ as to say, aiBid muefe else: ^ 

1^011 really do not know how rich you ate: 

I our wealth so wond*rous makes your subjects stare. 

oqueez d from great cities, tomms, a,nd hovels: 
mwKSB'RY and xouTTS can show such heaps of treasure; 

^cii loads oi guineas for the royal pleasure. 

Heap 4 Into iron chests with shovels; 

Then how can Majesty be poor? *» 

Your coffers. Sir, are mimliig o'er; #» /*'■ 


CHAPTER III 

. THE “REPUBLICAN” SOCIETIES 


a meetings gth November 1792 . . . the following Address 
■'was'read'and approved: ' 

‘‘The Society for Constitutional Information in London to 
the National Convention in France. • 

“Servants of a Sovereign People^ and Benefactors of 
Mankind^ We rejoice that your Revolution has arrived at that 
point of perfection^ which will permit us to address you by this 
title, , , . Every successive epoch in your affairs has added 
something to the triumphs (jf liberty; and the glorious victory 
of the loth of August has finally prepared the way for a 
constitution^ whichj we trusty you will establish on the basis 
of reason and nature. 

“Considering the mass of delusion accumulated on mankind 
to obscure their understandings, you carmot be astonished at 
the opposition you have met both from tyrants and slaves 

“The events of every day are proving that your cause is 
cherished by the people in all your continental vicinity; that 
a majority of each of those nations are your real friends, w'hose 
governments have tutored them into apparent foes, and that 
they only await to be delivered by your arms. ... 

“The condition of Engiish«nen is less to be deplored — here 
the hand of oppression has not yet ventured completely to 
ravish the pen from us, nor openly to point the sword at you. 
From bosoms burning with ardor in your cause, we tender 
you our warmest wishes, , . 

From the Constitutional Society's Minutes as reproduced 
in Appendix C of the Second Report from the Committee of 
Secrecy appointed hy the House of Commons (1794). 

“Association for preserving Liberty ' and Property against 
Republicans and Levellers. ... 

“Considering the danger to which ^the Pubiick Peace and 
Order are exposed by the circulating of .mischievous Opinions, 
founded upon plausible but false reasoning; and that this circu- 
lation is principally carried on by the industry of Clubs and 
Societies of various denominatiom in many parts of the 
Kingdom: 

“It appears to us. That it is now become the duty of all 
Persons, who wish well to their Native Country, to endeavour, 
in their several neighbourhoods, to prevent the sad effects of 
such mischievous industry; and that it would greatly tend to 
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promote these gwd endeavours, if Societies were formed in 

^nnr^th^ Kingdom whose objea should be to 

to suppress seditious Publications, and to 
Pe^ns and Property against the innovations and 

depredatioa& that seem to be threatened. . ^ 

November 20, 1792. 

‘‘Authentic Copy of a PETITION praying for a Reform in 
Parlument, presented to the House of Commons by CHARLES 

y ^ Motley ^ 6th ikfay xim: and\mied onlv bv 

of'the ^^ 

‘‘f ‘’Staining a Pari- 

compto, that the number of Representa- 
different Counties is grossly dispropor- 
tioMte to then comparative Extent, Population, md Trade. 

Franchise is so 

M ^ ™egially distabuted . . . that the majority of 
^ *°usand 

complain, that the exercise of the Elective 
Fran^se is only renewed once in seven years . ” 

t^ds*!^ iapeached Societies was it-osking 



T he first real contention in the new Parliament at 1790 came 
on December 13^3 when Fox’s young friend. Grey, 
declaring the information supplied by Ministers on the 
Nootka 'Sound dispute to be insufficient, moved for the. p'ro- 
duction of further papers. There was apparently some suspicion 
among Opposition that Pitt had taken too high a hand with Spain 
and that it had cost the country vast extra sums in naval pre- 
parations. The division of December 13th gav 5 Opposition 134 
votes against 258, and next day another debate produced the very 
parallel figures of i2j against 247.^ Such divisions encouraged 
Fox, on December 22nd3 to give scftne support to the demand for 
papers on the Indian war then^ being waged against Tipu Sahib. 
A motion for papers was, in fact, carried which implied that there 
was some ground for suspecting that Tipu had been unwisely 
handled. But a greater opportunity altogether for Opposition was 
fated to come in the early spring of 1791 when Ministers, en- 
meshed in a none too popular Prussian alliance, foxmd themselves 
driven, by the pressure of their Prussian ally, to prepare for a 
Black Sea war to prevent Russian “aggrandisement” at Turkish 
expense. On March 29th Opposition divided against Government 
at 135-228, and subsequent proceedings on April 12th, April 15th 
and May 25th showed very plaiply that, if Pitt had not beaten a 
retreat from his original notion of a Black Sea armament, he 
might, in unfortunate circumstances, have ruined his Govern- 
ment.^ 

This type of discussion on Foreign Affairs, though it offered 
Opposition useful chances of criticising Government, had no 
direct bearing on the problem of “liberty”. There was other 
Sessional business, of course, with a most important bearing on 
isolated departments of “liberty”. Fox’s valuable Libel BiU, for 
instance, temporarily destroyed by Thurlow in the Lords though 
Pitt, in the Commons, had accepted its proposed delimitation of 
'the respective parts to be played by judge and jury in Press trials. 
The most fundamental discussion, however, both of general con- 
stitutional issues and the particular problems raised by the French 
Revolution was fated to come on the Government’s Canada Bill. 
Ministers were proposing to divide English Upper Canada from 

^ Cf. Nm Amuul Rsgkurt I79i> British and Foreign History^ pp, 137-40. 

* Cf. JHdj pp. 190-9. See aiso Earl Stmhop&f Lif^ of Fitt^ xox-20, 

47 ^ 
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French Lower Canaife and to bestow a constitution upon each. 
But Opposition objected to representative houses numbering 
merely sixteen, in the case of Upper Canada, and thirty in that of 
Lower Canada^ it strongly opposed septennial elections as far too 
infrequent; it criticised, particularly for Catholic Lower Canada, 
the huge reservation of lands for the support of an official Protes- 
tant clergy; and Fox made a special^joint against the introduction, 
de muo, of the hereditary principle in the composition of the two 
Canadian Legislative Councils. Though Fox endeavoured to safe- 
guard himself from being considered an enemy to the hereditary' 
principle where it already existed,^ he coyjd not refrain from a 
dangerous jest at Burke’s expense when wondering whether 
hereditary titles in Canada were intended to revive, in the West, 
the spirit of chivalry whose extindtion in France some gentlemen 
so much deplored. For Burke this was apparently the last straw, 
and he resolved on a counter-demonstration when the Canada 
Bill went into Committee on May 6th. 

On the plea of discussing which of the three constitutional 
sj^stems, American, French or British, would best suit Canada, 
Burke launched himself, on May 6th on a fierce denunciation of 
the “rights of man” and the French Constitution. “ Disregarding 
calls to order from the floor of the House, Burke finally found him- 
self facing a motion declaring “that dissertations on the French 
constitution are not regular and orderly, when the question is, 
that the clauses of the Quebec bill be read a second time, para- 
graph by paragraph”. In seconding this motion, Fox took 
ocrasion to repeat his former opinion that the French Revolution 
was, “on the whole, one of the most glorious events in the history 
of mankind”, to assert that the Rights of Man formed the basis of 

^ Ct Nm Annual Register^ 1791, British and Foreign History# p. 1S3: 
to the points of heredita.ry- honours and hereditary powers# Air, Fox obsen’ed# 
to say tliat they were good# or they were not good, as a general proposition# was 
not easy to decide^ ■ hut. he saw notliing so good in them as to warrant their 
introduction into a country where they were not known# and by such means 
to distinguish Canada: -from, all the colonies In the West Indies* In ttmniries 
where tlicy made a part of the constimtion# he did not think it wise to destroy ■ 
them; but to create diem wheacs they did not exist# he considered as exceedingly 
unwise. . * d* The proposed Legislati%’e Councils were to be made up of 
aominated^ life-members with a possible admixture of hereditary Council ion. 

■ * C£ IMd., pp. 1S4-5; **He next noticed the French constitution# which 
he condemned in the strongest terms. He said the practical tillxw of this 
constimtion might be sem In St. Domingo, and the other French islands; they 
were fioiirfeliing and happy, till they heard of the rights of man. As soon as 
tMs system arrived among dbiem. Pandora's box, replete with every imortal evil, 
seemed to fiy open; heli 113^ to yawn. . * /* 
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the British Constitution and to complain, that Burke’s conduct 
tended to help those who were traducing and misrepresenting him. 
Fox, as a Republican. Burke, in his turn, had complaints that 
Fox’s conduct had not been that of the perfect friend and, after 
further insistence on the dangers of praising the French example, 
he announced a complete breach from which Fox could not win 
him. Fox was, perhaps, warned by others that he had gone too 
far in some of his expressions for on May iith, still on the Canada 
Bill, he made a more conservative declaratton of principles. 
According to one report: ’■ 


Mr. Fox declared himself an advocate for the British constimtion, 
and for hereditary honours, ,such as existed in this country, which 
were frequently incentives to •patriotism and virtue: he granted, 
however, that lus principles were so far republican, that he wished to 
give the crown less power, and the people more, in every government, 
old or new; and added, that he was decidedly of opinion, that the 
constitution of the country was more liable to be ruined by an increase 
of the power of the crown than of the people. 


It would be interesting to know whether he had been reminded 
that, if he was ever to return to ofl&ce, it would have to be in 
alliance with the phalanx of hereditary legislators headed by the 
Duke of Portland and Earl Fit2william. To this phalanx, indeed, 
Burke must already have been planning the Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs that appeared later in the summer. 

Meanwhile Paine’s Rights of Man had begun the career of 
astonishing success and circulation which soon seemed to make 
Republicanism a political force to be reckoned with.^ As early as 
April the reviewers had the first attempted refutation in their 
hands,® and when more followed in May,* one reviewer at least 
expressed his astonishment that the work should have “its 

^ Cf. Ibid., British and Foreign History, pp. 

® Cf. S. A. Ailibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, ii, 1485 (pub- 
lished 1870), for the serious estimate that, presumably over a period of years, 
“more than 1,500,000 copies were circtilated in England, and many French 
copies were sold in France”. However exaggerated this estimate may seem to 
be, it testifies, at least, to the book-trade’s tradition of a vast circuktion, 
especially in the cheap editions which were soon being issued to meet the 
artisan demand. 

® The pamphlet, A Defence of the Constitution of England against the Libels 
that have been lately published on it; particuiarfy in Paine’s Pamphlet on the 
Rights of Man. 

* Cf. A Letter from a Magistrate to Mr. William Rose, of Whitehall, on Mr. 
Paine’s Rights of Man, 
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advocates among men of nn^spnted judgement and;, we beiie?e3 
imdoBbted integrity”.^ More contradictors of Paine were noticed 
by the reviewers in June/ and;» in Jnlyj refiitation took the form 
of destructive mob-riots in the Birmingham area^ stimulated 
appaSrently by those who resented that a dinner should have been 
organised there to commemorate the second anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille.^ The disgraceM Birmingham rioting hardly 
brought much credit to the cause of '^Church and King” which 
was presumably facing defended. A greater danger to the vogue 
of Paine^s politics was the libellous Life issued^ during the summer^ 
by a Government derk using the pseudonym of Francis Oldys/^ 
How fatal this was meant to be to the influence of the Rights 
of Mm may be estimated from^this extract from a review 
notice:-^ 

Our authorj with an industry which we wish had a better object^ 
pursues this inflammatory writer through the various stages of Ms 
motley life, through the scenes of meanness which necessity dictated; 
and the detestation wMch Ms cruelty and Ms wickedness excited, till 
at last he places Mm under the patronage of the Constitutional Society, 
who condescend to correct the blunders of Ms language, to panegericize 
the cub, wMch they had licked into some form, and to protect the 
wretch, whose life seems, from tMs account, to have been more than 
once forfeited to the laws of Ms country. To tMs Society, and to their 
confederates, it is owing, that the name of patriot is now a disgrace, and 
that Englishmen can be branded with the infamy of attacking the 
constitution, under wMch they have been prosperous and happy, and 
governors who have yet lenity enough to witliold the punisliment 
wMch they have merited and even braved. 

The life of tMs man is varied ... by ignominy of every kind. ... A 
dishonest tradesman, a suspected exciseman, a cruel husband, a 

^ Criika! Review^ May 1791, p. ixi- 

® Gf- IMd.^ June 1791, pp. 229-30, for notices of thi'ee pamphlets hostile to 
Paine. Gillray’s caricature attack was dated May 23rd. 

®Cf. Netv Annual Register ^ I79r> British and Foreign History, pp. 210-13. 
The requisite excitement had apparently been produced when, some days 
before tlie dinner, copies of a most inilammatory and seditious handbili, 
proposing the French revolution as a model to the English, and exciting them 
to rebellion, were left by somr person unknown in a public house”. There 
were suspicions that the ^‘Church and King” men had themselves produced 
the handbills in order to throw further discredit on their opponents. 

*Cf. S. A. Aliibone, A Critiml Dktwmry af Engiisk Liiemiuret ii, 1453: 
^‘Francis Oldys Is a ictidous name: this book was written by George Chalmers, 
at that period one of the Clerks of she Board of Plansadons.” Sherwin’s Life 
&i Fmm is also quoted, afeming that the Oldys pamphlei: “Is filled with false- 
■ hoods”; 

® Critical Rmim^ September 1791, pp. 72-3, The Life was ki im third edition 
already I OMys, be It noted, spells Ms subjeef s name as Pain. 
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treacherous secretary, and a seditious firebrand,, are the characteristics, 
according to Mr. Oldys’s account, which distinguish the protege of the 
Constitutional Society. . . . 

The Oldys Life of Paine was obviously written for the purpose 
of endin g die influence of the author of the Rights of Man. * But 
though apparently well-calculated to besmirch and ruin Paine, the 
pamphlet failed of its intendsd effeas. There is ample evidence 
in the Reviews that anti-Paine writing continued to be busily 
issued by those who still saw good reason to feaS the effects of the 
Rights of Man. Nor did the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion consent to disperse or disappear because of the charges that 
had been heaped up against its “protege”. This Society, first 
founded, during the Reform agitation of 1780, to undertake the 
free distribution of reform-tracts among the populace, had been 
revived in 1790 after a period of hibernation. It seems to have 
found a good recruiting field among certain sections of the 
professional classes^ and to have done much to spread the vogue 
of the Rights of Man. Its leaders, moreover, were aware that Paine 
was at work on a second part to the Rights of Man whose effects 
on the populace were calculated to be immense. When, indeed, 
the Rights of Man, Part II, Combining Principle and Practice 
appeared in February 1792 the political results were speedy and 
astounding. Public-house meqfings of artisans and small shop- 
keepers had been stirred up already by the first part, but now 
ambitious political organisation was attempted that would hitherto 
have been deemed incredible. Thus, the famous London 
Corresponding Society, founded before the appearance of 
Paine’s second part, quite obviously owed its rapid expansion 
to the publication of that tract. And there is evidence that 
very similar effects were produced in Manchester, Sheffield and 
Norwich. 

The Sheffield Society for Constitutional Information shall be 

^ In Prior’s Ltf^ of Burke the party ready for innovation was dins treated; 
‘'This party besides [Fox] embraced many other Members of Opposition, his 
followers, some piiilosophers, the great body of^econd-rate literary men, some 
clergymen, many lawyers, many dissenting ministers, and nine-tenths of the 
profession of physic — all therefore belongmg to the educated classes, but the 
great majority without claim to any practical acquaintance with politics; men 
deep in speculation, and in books but wholly ignorant of the workings of 
governments.” Such a passage, despite possible exaggerations, is almost as ‘ 
useful as the Information that 900 sat down to a dinner at the Cro-wn and 
Anchor Tavern, Strand, in celebration of the second anniversary of the French' 
Revolution, July 14, 1791. (New Annual 1791.) 

5 ^ ’’''V:': 
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left to teE its own early history as it was given^ on March 14, 1792, 
to the .London Constftntional Society in a letter asking for the 
establishment of a "‘regular conimniiication*^ Here are the 
relevant parts of the letter:^ 

This* Society^ composed chiefly of the manufacturers of Sheffield^ 
began about four months ago^ and is already increased to nearly 
two thousand Members^ and is dailf' increasing^ exclusive of the 
adjacent towns and villages, who are forming themselves into similar 
■'Societies- ■ « „ ■ 

Considering, as we do, that the want of knowledge and information 
in the general mass of the people has exposed them to numberless 
impositions and abuses, the exertions of diis Society are directed to 
the acquirement of useM knowledge, and to spread the same as far as 
our endeavours and abilities can extend. 

We declare that we have derived more true knowledge from the two 
Works of Mr, Thomas Paine, intituled Rights of Part ike First 
and Seconds than from any other author or subject. The Practice as 
well as the principle of Government is laid down in those Works, in a 
manner so clear, and irresistibly convincing, that this Society do hereby 
'■resolve to give their Thanks to Mr. Paine. ... 

Also. 

Resolved unanimously. That the Thanks of this Society be given to 
Air. Paine, for the affectionate concern he has shewm in MS Second 
Work in behalf of the poor, the infant, and the aged; who, notwith- 
standing the opulence wMch blesses other parts of the community, 
are, by the grievous weight of taxes, endered the miserable victims of 
poverty and wretchedness. 

Resolved unanimously. That tMs Society, disdaining to be considered 
either of a ministerial or opposition party (names of wHch we are tired, 
having been so often deceived by both) do ardently recommend to all 
their Fellow Citizens, into w’^hose hands these Resolutions may come, 
to confer seriously and calmly with each other, , . . 

The force, directness and pungency of Paine's Republican 
writing had obviously had large effects in artisan Sheffield as had 
also the programine of social aid for the poor wffiich is so markedly 
original a feature of Part ike Second Maternity-beneflt for poor 
mothers, cMId-aEowances to poor families for chHdren under 
fourteen, partial old-age pensions at fifty and total old-age pensions 
at sixty— these "were oiEy some of the benefits that the English 
democratic republic of the future wm to offer the poor. And if 
these suggestions of Paine's anticipated very remarkaMy the 

* As reproduced la Appendix C' to the Second Report from the Cmfirniim of 
'Secret^ uppmnted the Home ofConmmns m 1794 . 

' • 
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demands of later social-democracy, the same thing is true of Paine’s 
plans for raising the necessary money. To read Paine’s suggestion 
of a progressive income-tax, rising to twenty shillings in the 
pound, ^ to follow his argument on the money that' could; be 
diverted from armaments and from Court , and Government 
expenses, if a Triple Republican Alliance of Britain, France and 
America were formed, is to have yet another prophetic glimpse 
into the most typical thinking of the “masses” during the ensuing 
century. But with what alarming quickness even the Government 
of 1792 seemed likely, unless repression were undertaken, to have 
a radical democracy on its hands, may be instanced as well from 
developments in Manchester as in Sheffield. Here are the resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting of the Manchester Constitutional 
Society on March 13, 1792:^ • 

That the Thanks of this Society are due to Mr. Thomas Paine, for 
the publication of his Second Part of the Rights of Man:) combining 
Principle and Practice ^ a work of the highest importance to every 
Nation under heaven, but particularly to ffiis, as containing excellent 
and practical plans for an immediate and considerable reduction of the 
public expenditure^ for the prevention of wars; for the extension of our 
manufacfores and commerce; for the education of the young; for the 
comfortable support of the aged; for the better maintenance of the 
poor of the poor of every description; and, finally, for lessening greatly, 
and without delay, the enormoj,^s load of taxes under which tins 
Country at present labours. 

That this Society congratulates their Country at large on the influence 
which Mr. Paine’s publications appear to have had in procuring the 
repeal of some oppressive taxes in the present Session of Parliament; 
and they hope that this adoption of a small part of Mr, Paine’s ideas 
will be followed by the most strenuous exertions to accomplish a 
complete Reform in the present inadequate state of tlie Representation 
of the People; and that the other great plans of public benefit which 
Mr. Paine has so pow-erfully recommended, will be speedily carried 
into effect. 


The 1792 Session of Parliament, referred to above, did not 
by without notice being taken of t|ie growing working-class 
eflfervescence excited by the Rights of Mm, Paine and his friends 
actually seem to have believed that Pitt’s Budget statement of 
February 17th, with its announcement of the repeal of a number of 

^ Rights of Marts ed. Bonner (1934 issue), p. 138. 

® Appendix C, Second Report from the Commime of Secrecy appointed by the 
House of Commons (1794). 
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taxes burdensome to the poor,^ had been affected by the Minister’s 
private knowledge of suggestions that Paine had had in print for 
some time and which were just about to be published in the 
Second Part.^ Whatever may have been the true facts in the case 
of lie Budget, certain it is that the success of the Rights of Man 
had very much to do with the nature of some important Parlia- 
mentary discussions later in the Session. One of these discussions 
occurred on April 30th after Grey, fast becoming Fox’s most active 
lieutenant in Opposition, gave notice that he would move in the 
next Session for Parhamentary Reform. Grey had just associated 
himself with a number of other prominent Oppositionists, includ- 
ing Sheridan, Lambton, Erskine, Whitbread and Baker, in found- 
ing a Reform society that had taken the democratic stjde of The 
Friends of the People, had published resolutions and a declaration 
of sentiments, and was receiving the adhesion of “some of the most 
respectable characters both in the commercial and literarj' world”. 
It was noticeable that Grey, in accounting for activities that were 
believed to arouse “serious apprehensions” in Government circles, 
declared that the times were “critical, and the minds of the people 
agitated: it was to remove every cause of complaint, and to tran- 
quillize the nation, that he meant to bring forward his motion”.® 
A heated discussion followed, led in a somewhat excited strain 
by Pitt hhnseif who seems to have been alarmed that Parliamen- 
tarians should have adopted so Gallic a style as Friends of the 
People and advertised resolutions in the newspapers, “inviting 
the public to join the standard of reform”. The end of the Prime 
Minister’s harangue is thus rendered in one report:^ 


He saw with concern the gentlemen to whom he alluded, united 
with others, who professed not reform only, but direct hostility to the 
very form of our government, who tlireatened an extinction to mon- 
archical government, hereditary succession, and everything which 
promoted order and subordination in a state. To his last hour he 
would resist every attempt of this nature; and if he was called upon 
either to hazard this, or for ever to abandon all hopes of reform, he 
would say he had no hesitatiGn in preferring the latter alternative, 

’ Cf. New Annual Roister, 1792, British and Foreign Historj', p. 40, for the 
repeal of the daty on female servants, the cart-and-waggon tax, the window 
duty for houses with fewer than seven windows, tlia "new” malt duty and a 
halfoenny per pound of the duty on candles. 

*Cf. Appendix, Rights qf Man, Part the Second for Fame’s own account. 

* Cf. New Anmtcd fygister, 1792, British and Foreign History, p. 67, 

* Cf. Ibid., pp. 68-9. 
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There followed a clever Opposition speech from Fox, a long anti- 
revolutionary oration from Btirkej seconded by Windham, 
Erskine’s defence, broken by “much clamour”, of his member- 
ship of the Friends of the People and Sheridan’^ assault on the 
clamourers and on the inconsistencies of the personal record both 
of Pitt and Burke. Altercation among members continued for 
some time. * 

The discussion of April 30th was conducted in an atmosphere 
the more heated because the French Legislative Assembly had just 
declared war on the Emperor and was plainly trusting to its 
sympathisers abroad* to facilitate its expected victories in the 
Austrian Netherlands. Months before, Burke, in his Thoughts on 
French Affairs, had painted a gloomy picture of the possibilities 
open to the French revolution&es because of the activities of pro- 
French parties abroad,^ and his speech of April 30th had contained 
a fierce denunciation of the recent appearance of two members of 
the Manchester Constitutional Society at the Jacobins Club in 
Paris.^ That the London Constitutional Society, too, should, 
early in May, have been busying itself and its associated societies 
with the, broadcasting throughout England of an assurance of 
support to France, written in the most “inflammatory” terms and 
transmitted through the Jacobins, was doubtless one of the causes 
that finally persuaded Ministers to prepare the menacing Pro- 
clamation of May 2ist against seditious writings.® A probably 
more important cause was the cheap edition of the Rights of Man 
that Paine was just arranging to issue and, in defence of which, the 
London Constitutional Society undertook a handbill campaign 
that illustrated very usefully the amount of Radical organisation 
that had so far been created. During the latter part of May and the 
first days of June the London Constitutional Society arranged to 
send out the Paine handbills in the following quantities; 1200 to 
the Sheffield Constitutional Society; 1200 to the Norwich Con- 
stitutional Society; 200 to the Southwark Constitutional Society; 

^ Cl Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman ed,)^ p, 314: tlie 

meantime a system of French conspiracy is gaSilog ground in every country* 
This system happening to be founded on principles the most delusive indeed, 
but the most flattering to the natural propensities of the unthinking multitude, 
and to the speculations of all those who tMnk, without thinking very profoundly 
must daily extend its influence. . . The Thoughts are printed with the 
Reflections in this edition. 

* The other side of the picture was given in Thomas CoopeFs pamphlet, A 
Reply to Mr, Burke^s Inmctim c^ainst Mr* Cooper and Mr. Watt. 

® New Annual Register^ 1792, Public Papers, pp. 52-3. 
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200 to the London Corresponding Society; 200 to Derby; 200 to 
the Constitutional Wiiigs; 200 to the Society at Belper; 600 to 
Birmingham; 200 to the Society at Aldgate; 1200 to Manchester; 
200 to Liverpool; 500 to Cambridge; and 400 to be distributed 
among the Societies in the neighbourhood of Glasgow.^ 

Meanwhile Government’s Proclamation against seditious writ- 
ings had been issued on May 21st and debated m Parliament on 
May 25th.2 The Proclamation, for all its menacing words, was 
probably a compromise between those elements in the Govern- 
ment eager for “action” and those still reluctant to embark on a 
difficult Hbei prosecution that might make Paine as great a 
popular hero as Wilkes had once been. The population was 
warned that seditious writings were being “industriously dis- 
persed”; foreign elements in the'*' conspiracy were vaguely in- 
dicated; and magistrates were exhorted to vigilance and to regular 
communication with the Secretary of State. Opposition, of course, 
found much to criticise. It was argued that, if Government’s case 
was against Paine and his publishers, the proper course was to 
open a prosecution instead of alarming a nation. Others considered 
the Proclamation as an invitation to the magistrates to, organise 
spying and tale-bearing so that, in future, it might well become 
impossible to mention a rotten borough without danger. Grey 
was especially indignant for he considered that Government had 
deliberately worded the Proclamation in a w'ay tending to throw 
suspicion even over the Friends of the People. Such suspicion, he 
thought, was insidiously calculated to drive a wedge into Opposi- 
tion and separate tlie Parliamentary members of the Friends of the 
People from their political colleagues.® Evidently Grey was not 
unaware of Burke’s efforts to interest the “Old Wliigs” and their 

^ Appendix C to the Semnd Report from the Cmmnktm of Secrecy (1794) 
reproduced for tlie Commons the Sociei^**s Minute Book. 

®It is worth remarking that Ministers had iust been Informed tliat their 
Btitch allies were much concerned at the growth of a democratic and pro- 
French agitation. (C£ Fortescue MSS.> 2689 for the British envoy at the 
Hague writing on May 159 1792: ‘*1 found great uneasiness in the minds of the 
Dutch Aiinlsters respecting me associatioiis in London, Norwich, Sheffield, 
for the pretended purposes of constitutional reform/*) After the Proclamation, 
a Hague dispatch of June 5th reported: “The measure in England of the 
proclamation, and the debates in consequence, have had the happiest md most 
creditable effect.” 

® This Farliamentary demonstmtion was followed up outside the House when, 
on June and, a general meeting of the Friends of the People adopted strong 
resolutions which it was resolved to print in the morning and evening news- 
papers. (Nm Amua! 17929. rnblic Papers, pp. 65-7.) 

.56. 
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former Prime Minister, the Duke of Portl^d, in a Coalition with 
Pitt.^ 

After Parliament was prorogued on Jime 15th, the political 
temperature was fated to rise rather than fall. The Reform societies 
received early information that definite steps had at last been taken 
to begin a prosecution against Paine and they retorted by raising 
funds for his defence and broadcasting copies of his biting Mr. 
Paine’s Letter to Mr. Secretary Dundas. ^ July 14th dinners were once 
again defiantly arranged,® and meanwhile the iilmiense circulation 
of the cheap edition of the Rights of Man had commenced which 
made new converts ‘by thousands and new Reform societies by 
scores. The London Corresponding Society, for example, began 
that large enrolment of mechanics and creation of new branches 
that was, before long, to givi it such formidable agitating power 
in the metropolis. And in Scotland, where a large proportion of 
the shop-keeping classes had the special grievance of Government’s 
neglect of their long and patient agitation for Burgh Reform, the 
surprising number of new Reform societies which began to appear 
must, often enough, have enjoyed some shop-keeper sympathy.'^ 

It wo]dd be a mistake to study popular developments in Britain, 
during the second half of 1792, without keeping constantly in mind 

^ Cf. D. G. Barnes^ George III and William Pitt^ pp. 236-54. See also 
Diaries and Correspondence of the first Earl of Malmesbury y 450-73^ for this 
great diplomat’s efe)rts of June and J«iy 1792 after a return from the Continent. 

^ The Minutes of the London Constitutional Society under dates June I5thj 
June 22nd and June 29th as reproduced in Appendix C to the Second Report 
from the Committee of Secrecy (1794). 

® Though not the mass dinners of 1790 and 1791. Thus the London Con- 
stitutional Society declined the project of a common dinner with the Friends of 
the People (Soudiwark). Obviously some^ at leasts on the ‘‘popular” side saw 
the dangers of needlessly antagonising tlie comfortable “public” whose rally 
to Government’s proclamation against Paine and “sedition” was thus being 
reported on by September [Annual RegisteTy ii, 37]: “The number of addresses 
presented to his majesty> to return thanks for die late proclamation against 
seditious writings^ amount to 341 j including almost all the coundesj, corpora- 
tions> boroughs, cities, and towns in Great Britain.” Paine’s answer was the 
well-known Address to the Addressers, 

^ In the London Corresponding Society’s papers, reproduced in Appendix D 
to the Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy (1794), there Is the following ■ 
description of the Scottish position, as comm^icated from Sheffield in mid- 
October by the Editors of the Patriot: “It is with the greatest satisfaction we ' 
announce to you, that several Societies have been formed within the last Three 
Weeks in Edinburgh, not less than Seven or Eight; and also that a Patriotic 
Pirint is about to make its appearance, under die direction of Major Johnson. . . . 
We have received some most spirited communications from thence; and our 
Bookseller has sent an order for 50 additional Numbers of every publication of 
our work more than what was before in circulation, with an assurance that it 
was daily increasing in fame and demand for it. We clearly foresee that Scotland 
will soon take the lead of this country. . . ■ 
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the absorption with which the progress of events in France was 
being followed — the Austro-Frassian invasion of July, the fall of 
the Monarchy in August, the Convention’s declaration of a 
Republic in September, the Republican troops’ military victories 
in CTctpber and the growth of dangerous tension, in November, 
between the Paris and London Governments.^ Republican suc- 
cess in France undoubtedly stimuIatJd the bolder spirits in British 
societies to extremism.® At Sheffield an interesting development 
took place in the pfoduction of a new periodical organ of agitation, 
The Patriot. At Stockport, which preceded Leicester, Coventry', 
Birmingham and Leeds, in adding a second generation of Reform 
societies to the first, it was thought proper to send some implied 
rebuke to the London Corresponding Society for the moderation 
of its public demands for a “fair, equal and impartial representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament”. Writing on September 27, 1792, 
the Stockport purists found no sufficient promise in the Corres- 
ponding Society’s programme that the grievances arising from 
aristocracy would be redressed or, while the Bishops remained in 
the Lords, that the “universal right of conscience” would ever be 
attained.® Yet the rebuked Society was just then busy on jhe dan- 
gerous work of trying to organise a united Reform demonstration 
in support of the French Convention and against coalised “German 
despots” including the Elector oC Hanover! Plainly neither the 
Stockport Society nor, perhaps, even the Corresponding Society 
was yet aware of the fiiU weight of legal repression that could be 
brought to bear on them. 

From the Government’s point of view, of course, demonstra- 
tions of sjmpathy with the retreating French Republicans of 
September were considerably less culpable and dangerous than 
the applause given in November to French victories on foreign 
soil. The Reformers affected to see only the triumphs of “liberty” 

' ^ C£ Fortesciie MSS., si, 332, for Lord Grtwille, the Foreign Secretary, on 
November ®*Tlie increased activity and boldness of owr Republicans smce 

the Duke of Brunswick's renreat is certainly very striking, and still more of the 
same sort must be uppxchmdti\,fTom the conquest of Flanders.'' 

* Cf- Net& Annual Register^ 1793, British and Foreijgn History, p. 5: ‘^'^Thc 
erection of so vast a country as France Into a republic flattered their vanity, 
and seemed to conSnn their speculations* They anticipated the most splendid 
aamhm from the rising commonwealth; and the more sanguine among them 
contemplated, not without a malignant pleasure, the prospect of hostilities with 
this country, which they conceived by increasing the public faurthem might 
also excite the puhHc discontent, and facilitate 'those visionary plans of reform, 
which either from enthusiasm or self-interest they eEcouraged md approved/' 

* Appendix B 'to the SwndiMep&nfrm tk$ Cmmitm 0/ Secrecy (i794)« 
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over ^‘‘tyraiHiy'^ and "^Aristocracy” and' gave no heed either to the 
horrible September massacres or to the French illegalities on the 
Scheldt which caused the embodiment of the militia on December 
ist and the assembly of Parliament on December 13th. The resolve 
of the London Constitutional Society^ during Novembeij to send 
two members to Paris with an adulatory Address to the* Con- 
vention seems to have been a tpecM mistake. On November 20th 
the first formal counter-organisation to the Reformers’ clubs was 
undertaken in the Association for Preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers. The Association^ parent of a 
numerous brood/^ had already plunged into busy activity^ when 
Parliament met to hear a King’s Speech denouncing the practices 
of the Reformers at home and censuring those of the French 
abroad. Here are the salient fftrts of the Speech:^ ' 


The seditious practices which had been in a great measure checked . . , 
have of late been more openly renewed^,, and with increased activity. 
A spirit of tumult and disorder (the natural consequence of such 
practices) has shown itself in acts of riot and insurrection^ which 
required the interposition of a military force in support of the civil 
magistrate. The industry employed to excite discontent on various 
pretexts^ and in different parts of tie kingdom, has appeared to proceed 
from a design to attempt the destruction of our happy constitution, 
and the subversion of ail order and government; and this design has 
evidently been pursued in conntction and concert with persons in 
foreign countries. 

I have carefully observed a strict neutrality in the present war on tlie 
continent, and have uniformly abstained from any interference with 
respect to ‘the interna! affairs of France; but it is impossible for me to 
see, without the most serious uneasiness, the strong and increasing 
indications wMch have appeared there of an intention to excite dis- 
turbances in other countries, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, 
and to pursue views of conquest and aggrandisement, as well as to 
adopt tow’^ards my allies the states-generai (who have observed the 
same neutrality with myself) measures which are neither conformable 
to the law of nations, nor to the positive stipulations of existing 
treaties. . . . 

^ Cf Nem Annual Register^ 1793, British an 4 Foreign History, p. 6: 
contagion of associating spread through every part of dhe kingdom; and the 
experiment at least proved, that tlie great majority of the nation was decidedly 
against an alteration of tite established government; and that, notwithstanding 
the influence of Mr. Faine’s writings, the actual number of repubHcam was 
much smaller than had been represented. . . d* 

® See the printed Proceedings of the Assadamn for meetings three times a 
week at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. : 

® Nm Anmal Register^^ 1792, Public Papers, pp. 60-1. 
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It was, perhaps, fortmate that the treatment of home affairs ia 
the King’s Speech had been in such exaggerated coionrs for it 
helped Fox to determine, despite the desertion of a large part of his 
following, that Liberty and Peace were both in peril. The official 
suggestion of foreign responsibility for some of the "political 
agitation at home was, to say the least, disingentions. And 
Ministers’ employment of the term i^insurrection” was completely 
nnjnstified by any set of facts before the public, which knew of no 
worse disorders than seamen’s wage-riots at Shields and Yarmouth, 
riots that were, of course, not political at ail. ^ There are indications 
that an officious and credulous Lord Mayor had been given details 
of a perhaps imaginary plot, but Fox was so convinced of Govern- 
ment’s unscrnpulousness in making use of this alleged ‘^informa- 
tion” that he hesitated not to speak^dius:^ 

I state it therefore to be my &m opinion and belief, that there is 
not one fact asserted in his Majesty’s speech which is not fake — not 
one assertion or insinuation which is not unfounded. Nay, I cannot be 
so uncandid as to believe that even the Ministers themselves think 
them true. The charge upon his Majesty’s Ministers is of so serious 
a kind, that I do not pronounce it lightly. . . . The great prominent 
feature of the speech is, that it is an intolerable calumny on the people 
of Great Britain; an insinuation of so gross and so black a nature, tliat 
it demands the most rigorous enquiry, and the most severe punishment. 
The next assertion is, that there exists at this moment an insurrection 
ia this kingdom. An insurrection! %here is it? Where has it reared 
its head? Good God!' An insurreaion in Great Britain! No wonder 
that the Militia were called out, and Parliament assembled . . . but 
where is it?. . . . The speech goes on in the same strain of calumny and 
falsehood* ... 


Fox’s speech stands high in the annals of Parliamentary oratory 
and proved, in fact, the opening of what Ms admirers have always 
considered the noblest and most use&l part of his career. He was 
outvoted, it is true, by 290 against 50;^ two days later his appeal to 

\ Cf. The Senator s vi, 25: have heard of a tumult at Shields; of another at 
Leith; of some riot at Yarmouth, and of something of the same nature at Pertli 
and Dundee. I ask gentlememlf they beMeve that in each of tliese places the 
avowed object of the complaints of the people was not the real one; that tlte 
sailors at Shields, Yarmouth, did not really want some increase of their 
wages, but were actuated by design of overthrowing the constitution/® This 
is an extract from Fox®s speaking on December 13* 1792. 

® IMd .9 24-75. 

® Cf. Diaries and Correspondence of the first Ear! of Maimeskury^ ii, 476: “Of 
these were reformers, 4 Lord Lansdowne®s members, and the rest per- 
soimlly attached to Fox, and who, from tMs feeling, and agmnst their smmmmts^ 
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Ministers to send an envoy to Paris was disregarded though, as he 
claimed, it might have averted war; and, throughout the Session, 
his views on all matters from the Aliens and Traitorous Corres- 
pondence Bills to the February declaration of war, seemed power- 
less to affect Government’s course. Yet Fox’s attitude had its 
importance outside Parliament. For one thing, it encouraged the 
Friends of the People to annownce publicly their determination to 
continue with the preparations for a Parliamentary Reform motion 
in 1793. For another thing, it stimulated the Rrforming societies 
to persevere, despite the prosecutions for seditious speaking or 
writingthat the Associations against Republicansand Levellers were 
threatening or pl anning . The decisive condemnation of Paine, pro- 
nounced on December i8th by a Guildhall special jury examining 
the Crown’s allegations againsf the Rights of Man, Second Part, 
was specially helpful to the Associations for, if Paine was now be- 
yond their reach in France, they proved able, in the course of 
1793, to make any attempted selling of his woris highly dangerous. 
Newspaper writers and owners were made to suffer, too, as were 
publicans, who allowed “republican societies” to meet on their 
premises.^ Yet despite this concentration of the law upon Radical 
activities,* many of the Societies continued an almost defiant 
activity. The senior Society of them all was the London Society 
for Constitutional Information, and the example set by this Society 
is worth attention. On Januar/ 18, 1793 “Citizen St. Andre, a 
Member of the National Convention of France” was elected an 
Honorary Member, and the information was ordered to be pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Next week Citizens Barrere and Roland 
were similarly honoured, and, on February ist, it was ordered 
that some of the new Honorary Members’ Convention speaking 
should be entered upon the Constitutional Society’s books and the 

voted with him. Such were Crewe, Lord Edward Bentinck, Lord George 
Cavendish, Lord Milton, Lionel Damer, and others. Some of them, from an 
excess of good nature in Lord Fitzwilliam, and the Duke of Portland, voted at 
their particular request, in order to avoid, if possible, and as long as possible, 
an irreparable breach with Fox, and to leave open, for him a door to return. 
Friday and Saturday Fox held the same violent language as on Thtursday, and 
on Samrday he moved to acknowledge the French Republic, and to send a 
Minister there. Several of his old friends, declared against him on their legs, 
and he did not venture to divide the House.” 

* Cf. Proceedings of the Association . . . against Republicans and Levellers, No. i, 
p. 14, for a warning even to newsvendors; “That a caution be hereby given to 
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world infonned of the fact.^ This was not the most prudent wav 
as It proved, of averting Anglo-French war, for it tended to con- 
vince the suspiaous in Britain of the existence of French plots and 
to persuade th? sanguine in France that a popular pro-French 
nsmg might be expected if Pitt ventured to fight them,^ Yet if the 
e ormers conduct lacked prudence, it did not lack courage. 

From the Miautes of the Society as reproduced ,m A^oneadix: C nf th^ 

Secmd Report from the Cmrmmee of Secrecy appointed by the Haute of CalZs 

for the French note 

1 . ^ wo'iild really be the war of thp Krttkli 

®hoid thfe tmfh appear 

soonl“dS.^.^” impossible for France to render it 


CHAPTER IV 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR OPENS, i79?-4 

“When Mr. Burke adverted^o the [Aliens] bill immediately 
before the house^ he said he would give it his most cordial 
support, as being calculated to keep out of Ejagland those 
murderous atheists, who would puli down the state and church, 
religion and God, morality and happiness. The extraordinary 
power it would give*ministers was necessary, and even proved 
the people who gave it to be free. The bill, he observed, was 
intended to drive out of this country murderers and assassins. 

He mentioned the circumstance of three thousand daggers 
having been bespoken at Birmingham by an Englishman, of 
which seventy had been delivered. It was not ascertained how 
many of these were to be exported, and how many were 
intended for home consumption. (Here Mr. Burke, in a 
theatrical attitude, drew from his coat a dagger, which he had 
kept concealed, and with much vehemence of action threw it 
on the floor). This, said he, pointing to the dagger, is what 
you are to gain by an alliance with France. ... I vote, said he, 
for the present bill, because I consider it as the means of having 
saved my life, and all our lives, from the hands of assassins. 
When they smile, I see blood trickling down their face; I see 
their insidious purpose; I se8 that the object of ail their 
cajoling is blood. , . 

Burke on the Aliens Bill, December 28, 1792. 

find the nation involved in a war, by which, in tlie course 
of one campaign, immense numbers of our countrymen have 
been slaughtered; a vast expence has been incurred; our trade, 
our commerce and manufactures are almost destroyed, and 
many of our manufacturers and artists are ruined, and their 
families starving. 

add to our affliction, we have reason to expect, 
that other taxes will soon be added to the intolerable load 
♦ of imposts and impositions with which we are already over- 

whelmed — 

^‘We, too, associate in order to obtain a fair, free, and full 
representation of the people in a house of real national 
representatives. . . . Can you believe, that those who send 
virtuous Irishmen and Scotchmen fettered with felons to 
Botany Bay, do not meditate and will not attempt to send us 
after thena? . . . We must now chuse at once either liberty or 
slavery for ourselves and oui posterity* Wil you wait till 


63 - 
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barracks are erected is every village, and till subsidized 
Hessians and Hanoverians are upon ns? . • 

From the London Corresponding Sockty^s Address $o the 
Peapk 0f Grm$ Britain md Ireland^ adopted January 20, 
1794 (100,000 copies ordered). 

speaking to Baron Hardcaberg, I expressed not only my 
surprise, but my indignation. . , # I applied to him, as to a man 
ofhonour and ofexperience in business . . . and requested him, 
as his duty^^to write immediately to the King of Prussia, 
(wherever he was), to urge in my name, speaking under the 
direct commands of my Royal Master, an immediate 
compliance with the stipuktioiis of the ^Treaty. ... I told 
Baron Hardenberg that I need not observe, besides the 
political coolness which it would inevitably create, what a dis- 
grace it would be for His Prus^an Majesty to have received 
such immense sums as those already in Ms possession, and 
afterwards to hesitate as to the part he was to act. . . P’ 

Prussian bad faith to England and Holland reported home 
fay Lord Malmesbury,- June 27, 1794. 



I T can hardly be said that the French National Convention 
helped its British (or Irish)’- admirers by the nature of its 
policy during the winter of 1792-3. The execution of Louis 
XVI on’January 21st deeply shocked the great mass of the British 
nation, and it was followed on February ist by the short-sighted 
declaration of war on Britain and HoEand. It was doubtless true 
that the British Foreign Office and Government had hardly 
treated the French RepubEc as a legitimate Government, and that 
Britain’s attitude in regard to Dutch rights on the Scheldt had been 
provoHngly inflexible. But the French declaration of war merely 
proved to most people in Britain that Ministers’ disEke and sus- 
picion of the new authorities in France had been thoroughly 
justified. The invasion and attempted revolutionisation of 
HoEand, that foEowed, completed Britain’s antagonisation, and 
Pitt shed his last doubts about the wisdom of joining a monarchical 
crusade against the French RepubEcan aggressors. 

Fox, meanwhEe, had, ever since ParEament met on December 
13th, been urging the reaEty of the French RepubEc’s grievances 
against the British Foreign Office.^ At the cost of great abuse and 
more thm half his ParEamentary foEowing, he had probably made 
it impossible for the British Government to undertake even pre- 
cautionary anti-French action on the European continent until 
after the French declaration of war. Even after the French 
declaration. Fox undertook, on February 12th, a recapitulation of 
the French grievances and a suggestion of pacification. On 
February i8th he made a bitter attack on the rapacious Partition 
of Poland being undertaken, at that very moment, by two of the 
Powers with whose aid Ministers were proposing to teach the 
niceties of international behaviour to the French RepubEcans. 
Foreseeing, indeed, the inevitable, he went on to move a string of 
resolutions, the most important of which was aimed at preventing 
the Government from surrendering its right of separate negotiation 

^ The^ United Irishmenj founded in 17913 were already a source of concern, 
and their agitation, doubtless, one of the reasons for offering the Catholic 
gentry and clergy of Ireland the considerable Catholic Relief legislation passed 
at Dublin during 1793. 

® Cf The Senator or Clarendotfs Parliamentary Chromch» vi, for Fo2c^$ 
speaking on December 13th (p. 32), December 14th (pp* 46-51), December istli 
(P* 5^)9 etc. He had been helped in the Lords by the ex-Frime Minister, 
Lord Lansdowne, who, on December 21st, argued, as Fox had done the 
previous day in the Commons, that Louis XVI’s life could be saved by the 
right kind of action in Britain. 
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happiness, commerce, and liberties of this cotmtry; that out manu- 
facturers and merchants already deplore its wretched effects; and 
that nothing short of an immediate peace can save this country from 
min. 

Resolved, That as the motives alledged by the executive magistrate 
for conducting war against the Republic of France no longer -exist, 
we deem it improper that a defensive war should be converted'into an 
offensive war. ... « 

Resolved, That as our ally is by public authority declared to be no 
longer in danger, as her [Dutch] towns are repaired and garrisoned, 
and as the re-conquest of the Belgic provinces fdhn a potent barrier 
to any present project of invasion on the part of the French, it is our 
opinion that the British troops ought to be recalled. 

Resolved, That as an alliance with the kingdom of France was 
considered by William Pitt as of the greatest importance to the commerce 
and happiness of this country, it is the opinion of this Society that it 
ought to be renewed with the Republic of France, more especially to 
prevent the ambitious views of those confederate despots who, at 
Pilnitz and Pavia, agree to share the remnant of Poland, the spoil of 
France and of European Turkey. 


Peace cries were ultimately destined to cause Government grave 
disquiet, but for the time being, the Radical manifestations that 
were causing the greatest uneasiness turned on Parliamentary 
Reform. Two remarkable Reports on the State of the Representa- 
tion had been issued, in February, by the Foxite Friends of the 
People, and the Scottish Report, like the English, had been full of 
the most obviously authentic detail on Parliamentary elections and 
Parliamentary majorities. Borough patrons, for example, had 
been set down by name and the conclusion reached that 71 Peers 
and the Treasury returned 170 members to Parliament while 139 
more were returned by 91 Commoners. Or treated another waj', 
the figures had been found to reveal that 11,057 English voters 
enjoyed a representation by 257 M.P.s and that 2643 Scottish 
voters were entitled to return, among them, all Scotland’s 45 
members. ^ There was, of course, much else of the most absorbing 
interest in the Reports, and the Radical societies could hardly have 
found reading more to their taste than, say, the accounts given of 
typical election expenditure in bringing voters to the poll and 
“entertaining” them coming, going and at the polling-place. 
Whether on such matters or a variety of others, from the tricks of 
hostile Returning Officers to the ruinous expense attending an 

^ Wyvill’s Political Papers, Hi, Appendix, 18^-269, for a reprint of the Reports. 
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Election Petition, Foxite politicians spoke from an experience that 
could not be brushed aside in Parliament as plausibly as was a 
Nottingham Reform petition, signed by 2500 inhabitants and 
presented on February 2istri It is clear w'hy the Radical societies, 
when organising a simultaneous Reform demonstration by 
Parliaihentary petition, endeavoured to have their petitions pre- 
sented just before or, even on the very day, that Grey made his 
promised motion for Parliamentary Reform. As the Session worked 
out, that day turned out to be May 6th. 

The petitions of May 1793 are worth a little attention. On 
May 2nd the Yorkshire member, Duncombe,#presented a ShefReld 
petition with 8000 signatures. It %vas found “disrespectful” 
enough for reception to be refused by 108 votes against 29. A 
similar fate overtook a Birminghaim petition with 2720 signatures 
presented just afterwards by the Foxite W'hitbread.^ But better 
fortune attended the third Reform petition of the day presented 
by Lambton, who had apparently had greater success than his 
brother-members in persuading petitioners to refrain from the 
unguarded language that would play into the hands of the 
opponents of Reform in Parliament. Certainly the petition from 
“a great number of persons in the city of Durham and ifs neigh- 
bourhood” was “received”. 

The petitions of May 2nd were completely outdone by those of 
May 6th. On that day there ^^ere presented a London and 
Westminster petition with 6000 signatures, •'* a Nonvich petition 
with 3700, a Huddersfield petition with 1000 and further peti- 
tions from Derby, Poole, Aldgate, Warwick and Nottingham. 
But these English petitions were outnumbered by those from 
Scotland which sent, alongside a particularly huge one from 
Edinburgh,'* others from Paisley, Montrose, Kilmarnock, Ncw- 
miUs, Perth County, Dumbarton, Irs'inc, Strathaven, Roxburgh, 
Linlithgow and Anstruther. After these petitions had been pre- 
sented Grey, armed with yet another from the Friends of the 
People, opened a two days’ Reform debate on the motion to refer 

^ Cf. The Smator or €iarendm''$ Parimmmmr^^ Ckmnkie under February 21, 
1793, Reception of the petition was refused by 109 votes against 2X. 

® Cf* Nm Annmi Registers i793> British md Foreign History^ p. 1 10. The 
division in this case w’as 102 against 24* 

This seems to have been the petition of the London Corresponding Society 
with a list of signatures headed by its Secretary^ Thomas Hardy. Hardy was 
attacked during the debate by Lord Morniiigtons 'die later A-iarquess Wellesley. 

Nm Anmm! Registers I 793 » British md Foreign History, p. in, for 
the petMon^fi stretching **the whole length of the hoor of die house"**. 
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the petitions to a Committee. The motion was rejected on May yth 
by 282 votes against 41 , and if such figures were naturally depress- 
ing to the friends of Reform in Parliament, they hardly seem to 
have dismayed or weakened tlie Radical societies outside. New 
Reform societies were, indeed, still being founded, one at Tewkes- 
bury, for example, which first entered into touch with metropolitan 
reformers in July, and another ^t Coventry whose organisation was 
not reported until August.^ 

Among the Radical societies, the London Corresponding 
Society, founded in January 1792 by the shoemaker-shopkeeper, 
Thomas Hardy, displayed particular activity. Attracting hundreds 
of London artisans by its bold policy of Universal SujSfage and 
Annual Parliaments, it w^as building a network of “local divisions” 
through the capital with a Cenml Committee of Delegates to guide 
the Society as a whole. ^ It had already begun to replace the middle- 
class Constitutional Information Society as the metropolitan oracle 
of Reform, looked to by the most zealous provincial Societies, 
when, on July 30th5 it sent the following description of its 
activities to the Leeds Constitutional Society:^ 

To return to ourselves; we have made a stand against the place and 
, pension Clubs [The Societies against Republicans and Levellers?]; 
we have been abused in the Senate, calumniated in public, persecuted 
in private, and worried out of public houses; yet we continue meeting 
numerously entire , . . and our ddttrine makes numerous proselytes, 
and greatly increases the number of those who may with truth be styled 
the Friends of their country in particular, and of mankind in general. 
We petitioned Parliament, and they were forced to admit our Petition, 
although they would not grant what it required; in short, we strengthen 
so much, that on the 8 th of this month we had a General Meeting of the 
Society at the Crown and Anchor Tavern . . . and . . . having limited 
the number of admission tickets to 700, many who had been dilatory 
in providing themselves were unavoidably excluded. 

Enclosed you have copies of our Petition to Parliament, of our two 
first Addresses, of our correspondence with Mr. Francis, of Mr. 
Wharton’s motion in the House of Commons on the 31st May, and of 
the Address to the Nation, and of the Resolutions we published at our 
General Meeting. You will therein discover all that we wish to obtain, 
and what we will fully obtain ere we cease to be a Society. . , . 

^ Cf. Appendix E, Second Report from the Omnmittee of Secrec^^ Letters of 
July 63 and August 20, 1793, as reproduced for the Commons in June 1794. 

® Add. MSS. (British Museum) 27814, f. 100, for the twenty-four divisions 
already reported towards the end of 1792. 

®From Appendix E, Second Report from the Comndttee of which 

reproduced the Ml letter for the Commons in June 1794, 
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Such organisation as this in the very capital was destined to 
become a greater anxiety to Got'emment than the occasional book- 
sellerj vending the Rights of Man, or the exceptional utterer of 
strong language against Bing George, who were the normal 
subjects of official attention so far. But it was the Scottish Reform 
movement, with its unexpected attraction for so large a part 
of Scotland’s working population,* that evoked the most notable 
of the early State Trials. It was on August 30th that the -gifted 
and enterprising young advocate, Thomas Muir, was put on 
trial at Edinburgh for activity that included, among other things, a 
visit to Paris the previous winter for purposes that Government 
suspected though Muir held stoutly to his story that one of his 
motives had been the desire to save Louis XVI’s life. A summary 
of Muir’s indictment provides as ^od a short picture as any of the 
Scottish agitation and has ever>’ justification hereA 

“The prisoner,” says a contemporary account, “in the indictment, 
was accused of wickedly and feloniously exciting, in November last, 
at different meetings at Kirkintilloch, Campsie, &c. denominated 
societies for reform, by means of seditious speeches and harangues, a 
spirit of disloyalty and disaffection to the king and die established 
government— of advising and exhorting persons to purchase and peruse 
seditious and wicked publications and writings, (viz. Paine’s Works, 
A Declaration of Rights, The Patriot, Sac.) calculated to produce a spirit 
of disloyalty and disaffection to th« king and government — of distri- 
buting or circulating a seditious writing or publication of die tendency 
aforesaid ... of producing and reading aloud, in a public meeting or 
convocation of persons, a sedidous and inflammatory writing (viz. 
An Address from the Society of United Irishmen in Dublin, to the Delegates 
for promoting a Reform in Scotland) tending to produce in the minds of 
the people a spirit of insurrection . . . and publicly approving of and 
recommending, in the said meedng, such seditious and inflammatory 
writing. . . 

The brutal sentence of fourteen years’ transportation, passed on 
Muir, seems to have shocked some who were by no means squeam- 
ish, and the next Scottish State Trial, that of the Rev. T. F. Palmer- 
at Perth on September 17th, ended in the lighter sentence of 

^ New Ammai Register 9 t793» Friacipai Occiirreiacess pp. 31 - 2 . A Scottish 
Judges Lord Cockfouim^ carefnHf re-exaroiaed all sundvifig inateriai In his 
Exmiinmim of the Trieik far Sedition in Smtiand which should be coasulted* 
His two volumes are one long mdictment of what the Scottish Courts^ imd Judges 
presumed to do«-sometimes, as when they iriterpreted the Old Scots '^banish- 
laenf " by Botany Bay trampomtion^ well beyond any moderate interpretation 
of their powers. 
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seven years' transportation. Palmer's alleged offence had been the 
publication and circulation of a "'‘^seditious” Address adopted^ in 
July^ by the Dundee Society of the Friends of Liberty, The 
Address is interesting as combiningj with advocacy of ^"Liberty" 
and Parliamentary Reformj a manner of attack on the French* war 
which Authority doubtless already saw reason to oppose. ' Here 
.... .r are some extracts:^ , 

In spite of the virulent scandal^ or malicious efforts of the people's 
enemiesj we will tell you whole truths. That portion of liberty you 
once enjoyed is fast setting, w^e fear, in the darlmess of despotism and 
tyranny! Too soon, perhaps, you who were the world's envy^ as 
possesst of some small portion of liberty, will be sunk in the depth of 
slavery and misery, if you prevent it not by your well-timed efforts. . . . 

We have done our duty, and are determined to keep our posts, ever 
ready to assert our just rights and privileges as men, the chief of which 
we account the right of universal suffrage, in the choice of those who 
serve in the Commons House of Parliament, and frequent renewal 
of such power. 

We are not deterred, or disappointed fay the decision of the House 
of Commons concerning our petition. . . . Far from being dis- 
couraged, we are more and more convinced, that nothing can save this 
nation from ruin, and give to the people that happiness which they 
have a right to look for under government, but a Reform in the House 
* of Commons 

You are plunged into a war by a wicked ministry and a compliant 
parliament, the end and design of ^^hich is almost too horrid to relate — 
the destruction of a whole people:, merely because they will be free. By it 
your commerce is sore cramped, and almost ruined. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of your fellow-citizens, from being in a state of 
prosperity, are reduced to a state of poverty, misery, and wretchedness. 
A list of bankruptcies, unequalled in any former times, forms a part in 
the retinue of this Quixotic expedition. Your taxes, great and burthen- 
some as they are, must soon be greatly augmented. Your treasure is 
wasting fast. The blood of your brethren is pouring out; and ail tliis, 
to form chains for a free people, and eventually to rivet them for ever 
on ourselves. . . . 

It took courage, after the sentences inflicted on Muir and 
'Palmer, for Skirving, Secretary of the Friends of the People at 
Edinburgh, to prepare to gather a Convention of Delegates of 
Reform societies even more ambitious than the conventions pre- 
viously held in December 1792 and May 1793. Doubtless, the 
thought of Muir and Palmer in chains, awaiting transport to con- 
vict hulks in the Thames before further dispatch to Botany Bay, 

^ New Annual Register^ I793j Friadpal Occurrences, pp. 37-8. 
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helped the Scottish societies to resolution as, indeed, it helped the 
English societies whose aid, in the shape of Delegates, had been 
summoned to Edinburgh for October 29th. Something of what 
resulted shall be.told in the words of a Committee of Secrecy which 
reported in 1794 to the full House of Commons:^ 

From the papers produced to the^ Committee, it appears that this 
Convention did accordingly assemble at Edinburgh, on the 28th of 
October last, to the number of about 150 persons; and after sitting four 
days, in the hope 5 f being joined by the Delegates from England, they 
separated, in the apprehension that the English Delegates did not mean 
to attend — ^Two days afterwards Margaret andiGerald (of the London 
Corresponding Society), with ttvo other persons, one of tliem a Delegate 
from Ae London Society for Constitutional Informadon, and the 
oAer a Delegate from Sheffield, ^rrived in Edinburgh. Skirving 
immediately called togeAer a new Convention, to meet upon Ae 
19A of November; and in an advertisement inserted in . . . Ae Edinburgh 
Gazeteer, and by hand-bills, strongly urged Ae necessity of the 
Delegates Aroughout Scotland attending. . . . 

About Ae 4th or 5A of November Messrs, Hamilton Rowan and 
Butler, Members of the Society of United Irishmen of Dublin, arrived 
at Edinburgh . . . during Ae week Aey remained in that place, Aey, 
wiA Ae English delegates, attended Ae meeting of the General 
Committee of the Convention. ... 

This Convention accordingly met on Ac 19A of November, to Ae 
number of about 160, and a rather greater proportion of Country Dele- 
gates Aan before. Rowan and Butler were by this time returned to 
Ireland. But the English Delegates remained, and regularly attended, , . . 

Something important had undoubtedly been done in this 
gathering of a Convention, tvhich had real claims to speak for a 
large proportion of Ae lower classes of Scotland and England and 
enjoyed, besides, the blessings of Ireland. Possibly the wisest as 
weU as the safest thmg for Ae assembled Delegates to have under- 
taken w^ould have been the organisation of nation-wide petitioning 
on behalf of xMuir and Palmer before they were .sent overseas. - 
But Ae success with which a widely representative Convention had 
been gaAered possibly went to some Delegates’ heads and so,' 

^ What is quoted iSj, perhaps, tlie most reveaEng section of the Sccmid Report 
frmn the Cmmnittm Secrecy, 

® Ct Nm Ammai Me^istery, 1793, Principal Occurrmces, pp. 4S'-6, under 
December ist: ‘*Mr. Thomas Muir aad the Reverend T. F. Palmer arrived in 
the River from Leith, » . . Orders were sent down for delivering them into the 
custody of , . , the coimractor for the hulks at Woolwich. , » . They are in irons 
among the convtea aod were ordered yesterday to assist them k the cosuaon 
labour. . . 
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perhaps^ did the more encouraging war-news from France where 
victory was once again turning to the Republican side. Instead of 
presenting to the world as the centre of its activity a humane 
petitioning efforts which the Crown would have found it difficult 
to challenges the Convention was persuaded to take on the airs of a 
legitimate Parliament of French Republican style. And not con- 
tent with thatj it ultimately went on to play right into the Crown^'s 
hands by authorising a Secret Committee to prepare quasi- 
rebellion if Government made the half-expected^announcement of 
certain legislative or military measureSj perilous to “liberty’’. But 
the Commons’ Comiliittee of Secrecy^ appointed in 1794^ may be 
left to tell the story in its own words 

During the three first daysf the Convention appearSj from its 
Minutes, to have chiefly employed itself on matters of form; but having, 
on the 22nd of November 1793, changed its title to that of “The British 
Convention of Delegates of the People, associated to obtain Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments”, they, in almost every particular, 
assumed the stile and mode of proceeding adopted by the National 
Convention of France. They divided themselves into Sections, 
Committees of Organisation, Instructions, Finance and Secrecy; 
denominated their Meetings Sittings; granted Honours of Sittings; 

. made honourable mention in their Mnutes of Patriotic Donations; 
entered their Minutes as made in the First Year of the British Con- 
vention. . . . 

Having at last, on the 28th of November, with peculiar solemnity, 
passed a Resolution, which necessarily attracted the attention of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, the ring-leaders, with all their papers, were 
seized early on the morning of December 5th. . . . The Resolution 
alluded to . . . was discovered amongst the papers of the Delegate from 
the Society for Constitutional Information in London, and is of the 
followmg tenor: 

. . . That this Convention, considering the calamitous consequences 
of any Act of the Legislature, which may tend to deprive the whole or 
any part of the people of their undoubted right to meet, eitlier by 
themselves or by delegation, to discuss any matter relative to their 
common interest ... do hereby declare, before God and the world, 
•that we shall follow the wholesome example of former times, by paying 
no regard to any Act which shall militate against the Constitution. 

And we do resolve, That the first notice given for the introduction 
of a Convention Bill, or any Bill of a similar tendency to that passed 
in Ireland in the last Session. . . . 

Or any Bill for the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, or the Act 
for preventing wrongous Imprisonment ... in North Britain. 

^ From the Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy. 
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Or in case of an invasion, or the admission of any foreign troops 
whatsoever into Great Britain or Ireland; 

All or any one of these calamitous circumstances shall be a signal 
to the several Delegates to repair to such place as the Secret Committee 
of this Convention shall appoint 

The Law Officers of the Crown had apparently had their own 
sources of information as to the (Convention’s proceedings^ and 
had permitted its incautious leaders to touch the very verge of 
treason before m&ing their pounce on Skirving of Edinburgh and 
Gerrald and Margaret of London. Margarpt, in fact, a widely- 
travelled man of business turned political adventurer, seems to 
have suspected that something was amiss for, on December 4th, 
he carried a motion in the Convention which would have made the 
“iEegai dispersion” of the gathering the signal for the Secret 
Committee to begin work. Indeed, the arrested men’s friends were 
bold enough to declare the Convention “in permanent session” 
on the very day of their seizure, and, wdien dispersed by the city 
authorities, tried to meet next day in the suburbs. This time it 
was the County Sheriff who dispersed them and, though no further 
action of the kind proved necessary’ against the “British Con- 
vention”, Authority later claimed there was evidence of private 
meetings and “secret correspondence” even in the middle of 
1794, There had certainly been very bold manifestations in Edin- 
burgh during January, presumably intended to help Skirving and 
Margaret at their trials. But the handbills, posters and street- 
crowds failed to prevent sentences of fourteen years’ transportation 
being inflicted on the preacher-like Skirv’ing and the more win- 
ning Margarot,- and it was the same sentence which was passed in 
March on Gerrald. 

^ Cf, Nezu Annm! Regisury 1794, Friacipal OcciirrenccSj* pp, S3-"4> for the 
admission forced from Henry Diindas> Lord Advocate and Secretar^'^ of State> 
at a treason trial, tliat he had received information as to the Friends of tlie 
People from one of their committeemen, Robert who had been 

paid £30. As Dtindas denied having seen \¥att after October 1793, there 
were presumably other traitors in the Reform camp, 

* Cf. Mid,» p, 4, for the popularity Margarot had quickly won in Edinburgh 
where, on the morning Ms trial was expected vast crowd assembled in 
front of the Black Bull !m, where Maurice Margarot lodged. He shortly 
after came ^out attended by three friends , . , the mob forced all four 
into a chaise, which they' had provided, and from which they Itad 
previously taken the horses. This done, they immediately drew the carriage 
to Fariiament Close, . * , Mr, Margarot, on his way home, was again 
forced into a carriage by the mob, along with live of Ms friends, and the 
, horses being takes from, the coach, the mob drew him to Ms lodgings, . . 
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After Parliament met on January 21, 1794 the harsh proceedings 
of the Scottish Courts became the subject of persistent complaint 
and criticism from the Opposition. Moreover, as the Session wore 
on. Ministers had good reason to know that ther? was a good deal 
of public support for Opposition’s dislike to the war, the Poland- 
partitioning Allies, the Hessian troops landed in this country and 
the French emigre troops put iTpon the British Budget. In March, 
for example, a Leicester jury defied judicial admonition when 
refusing to convict for seditious words ^ whiles early in April, a 
preposterous prosecution broke down disgracefully at Lancaster 
after an informer was detected in shameful falsehoods against 
Manchester’s leading Reform advocate, Thomas Walker.^ Yet 
the more restive the public’s temper grew, the more necessary the 
great majority in Parliament fbund it to take precautions against 
those ready, in favourable circumstances, for violence of the 
French Republican pattern. Dundas, for example, was actually 
cheered, on March 25th, when, in opposing the third attempt to 
obtain Reform of the Scottish Law Courts, he refused to accept 
the suggestion that it would be a good thing if Scottish Law and 
Procedure in matters of libel were assimilated to those of England 
where Muir, apparently, would have been guilty at most, of a mis- 
demeanour. When he saw, aimounced Dundas:® 

... the attacks that were daily made on the very vitals of the consti- 
tution; when he saw this systematically done; when he found that 
works in their nature hostile to the government of the country, addressed 
to the lower orders of society, for the purpose of creating discontent 
among them, were left in cellars and on stairs, dropt in streets, and 
scattered about on highways and on commons (nay, he found one of 
them himself on Wimbledon Common the other day); he thought it 
his duty to say that something must be done to check those practices. 
These things were carried on, and these sentiraents were spread with 
great assiduity by persons denominating themselves corresponding 
societies, and other names which gentlemen choose to adorn their 
meetings; and under all these circumstances, he was ready to say that 
.he was clearly convinced that the punishment hitherto inflicted by the 
law of England was not sufficiently severe to deter persons from this 
practice. (A cry of Hear! hear!) Mr. Dtmdas said he would again 

^ Ibid,, p. 19, for the original verdict of “Guilty of speaking the words, but 
not with the seditious intent” which, after three brushes with the Judge, became 
a full and unanimous “Not Guilty”. 

lUd., pp. 19-22. After Dtmn, the informer, had been confronted with five 
wimesses to whom he had confessed prisoner’s innocence, the prosecution 
abandoned the case and the Court ordered Dunn to be committed for perjury. 

® Ibid., British and Foreign History, p. 40. 
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repeat it, in order to be well tinderpod— “He was clearly convinced 
that, on proper inquiry into this subject, it would be found that the law 
of this country was insufficient in this respect, and that the legislature 
must proceed in some measure or other different from what the law 
was at present. . 

It seems plain that, whether or not Government had already 
heard rumours of pikes at Sheffield and Edinburgh, it meant, 
above all, to put a stop to the activities of the London Correspond- 
ing Society and iffie London Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion. Of these, the London Corresponding Society had for some 
time been the more energetic in attempting to lead nation-wide 
opposition to Government, and it was actually on March 27th, 
only two days after Dundas’s speech, that it appealed to the Con- 
stitutional Society to join it in cdlHng a British Convention of 
Reform Deputies which might “secure ourselves from future 
illegal and scandalous prosecutions” and “prevent a repetition of 
wicked and unjust sentences”. The Constitutional Society was 
persuaded to co-operate though not the more august and more 
cautious Friends of the People, and the next step proved to be a 
great open-air meeting held at Chalk Farm Green on April 14th 
under the auspices of the Corresponding Society.^ Correspon- 
dence was read and resolutions were adopted which denounced the 
Scottish Trials and Government’s methods almost in every line, 
and, finally, it was resolved to order the printing of 200,000 copies 
of the proceedings. How inflammable, from Government’s point 
of view, was the mass of material which the Corresponding Society 
proposed to broadcast throughout the country may be judged 
from two of the resolutions adopted. They ran thus: 

That any attempt to violate those yet remaining laws, which were 
intended for the security of Englishmen against the tyranny of Courts 
and Ministers, and the corruption of dependent Judges . . . ought to 
be considered as dissolving entirely the social compact between the 

^ Cf. Add. MSS. (British Museum) 27814, f. 76, for Place on this, the 
second great open-air meeting called by the Society (the first had been held ' 
in a Hackney field on October 24, 1793): “After the business of the meeting was 
concluded, which lasted upward of five hours, the immense multitude which 
was called together (independent of the Society) of all descriptions of persons — 

- men and women, hundreds from mere curiosity, the day being very fine — in 
less than a quarter of an hour that large body left Chalk Farm in the greatest 
order . . . they seemed all hi^y satisfied, although they received many insuits 

provocations from the Bow Street rumiers and different police officers and 

Government spies and reporters: yea, from some magistrates ” The 

Chairman, on this occasion, was the hairdresser, John Lovett. 
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English nation and their governors; and driving them to an immediate 
appeal to that incontrovertible maxim of eternal justice^ that the safety 
of the people is the supreme:^ and in cases of necessity the only law* 

That the arming and disciplining in this Country, either with or 
without the consent of Parliament, any band of Emigrams and foreigners^ 
driven from their own country for their known attainment to an infamous 
despotism^ h an outrageous attempt to overawe and intimidate xht free 
spirit of Britons; to subjugate them^to an army of mercenary cut-throats, 
. . . and that no pretence whatever ought to induce the people to submit 
to so unconstitutional a measure. 

The Corresponding Society’s resolve to broadcast great masses 
of this type of “sedition” throughout the country and the Con- 
stitutional Society’s consent to help in the assembly of a new 
“British Convention” to denounce and challenge Government, 
must have clinched Ministers’ determination to cow, by a tenible 
example, all would-be English “traitors”. They seem to have been 
in possession of informers’ reports which alleged pike-making at 
Sheffield and Edinburgh and musketry exercises in London, and 
with very scanty justification, as it proved, they resolved on 
charging with treason the most conspicuous figures in the Corres- 
ponding and Constitutional Societies. It was on May 12th that 
the first mrests were made and^ both Houses informed that the 
books and papers of the peccant Societies woidd be laid before 
them. Next day, Dundas, Secretary of State, brought the 
promised books and papers, und& seal, to Parliament, and Com- 
mittees of Secrecy were set up, one in the Commons and one in the 
Lords, to undertake their confidential examination. A First 
Report from the Commons’ Committee was ready as early as May 
i 6 th, and Pitt, when bringing it up as justification for Govern- 
ment’s requiring the suspension of Habeas Corpus,- seems 
deliberately to have painted everything in the darkest colours. But 
Pitt’s alarmism, though sufficient to carry Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension very rapidly through Parliament, did not yet suffice for 
everything Government had in mind. Certainly, Dundas deemed 

* ^ Cf. New Annual Register^ I 794 > British and Foreign History, pp. 188-9: 
“In pursuance of this determination, therefore, on Monday die 12th of May, 
1794, Mr. Thomas Hardy, a shoemaker, in Piccadilly, who had acted as secretary 
to the London Corresponding Society, and Mr. Daniel Adams, the secretary of 
the society for constitutional information, were apprehended by a warrant from 
Mr. Dundas, for treasonable practices, and their books and papers seized. 
Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Jeremiah Joyce, preceptor to Lord Mahon, and Mr. 
John Theiwail . , . political lecturer, were afterwards, in the course of the week, 
arrested and committed to the Tower on a charge of high treason.** 

® Until February i, 1795, in the first case. 
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it wise to ply both Committees of Secrecy wth further “informa- 
tion” of a character that procured, early in June, Second Reports 
from Commons and Lords even more alarmist than the First Re- 
ports had been. The Second Report from the Lords, for example, 
was decorated with four fearsome pictures of the types of pike 
with which, according to Dundas, would-be rebels had been pre- 
paring to arm themselves. ^ DuSidas, however, had omitted to 
state that practically all the pikes referred to could be traced back 
to one of his Stottish informers who while playing an elaborate 
ogent provocateur game of his own, had fallen into the hands of the 
authorities. That was to come out in the' Law Courts later but, 
meanwhile, alarmism had it all its own way and, to balance the 
vague if thrilling matter on Sheffield pikes and Lambeth musketry 
exercises^ with which Dundas Hhd had the Commons’ Second 
Report embellished, the Lords were provided with additional 
matter like the following:® 

The establishment of a Secret Committee at Edinburgh, invested 
with full powers to direct the future operauons of the Societies through- 
out Scotland; the regular correspondence privately carried on by 
means of emissaries despatched to the different tovms; the ascertaining 
the exact number of persons in these Societies, 'who were directed to 
provide themselves -with arms, and to hold themselves in readiness ' 
for any measure which the Secret Committee might in due time 

^ Appendix to the Second Report frern the Committee of Secrecy appomtid by 
the House of Lords, 

® The Commons’ Report had been well packed with accounts or rumours 
of Sheffield pikes obtained firom informers. Hcrcj for exampie, is one of the 
forced connections attempted between the pikes and the London Corresponding 
Society: ‘Tn t±ie progress of the enquiry, information was received from a witness, 
whose accuracy has since been coiifirmed in a variety of striking instances, that 
a person named in the information, an active promoter in these measures, and 
a Delegate of one of the divisions, had shewn the 'witness a pike in liis posses-* 
sion. , . . The witness stated this person to have given an account of the use to 
which these pikes might be applied; that it was supposed no regiment of horse 
could stand against them; that such pikes were manufacturing at Sheffield; and 
that he had received from the Secretary of 'the Corresponding Society the 
direction of the person from whom he might procure them; that the price was 
one shilling a piece. . . . The wimess also stated the same person to have given 
an account of a Meeting intended to be held at a public-house ... on a d?iy 
specified, for the purpose of fixing the number of pikes to be sent ford* But 
if this prejudiced and unreliable account omitted such important facts as that 
the pikes, even the few score at Sheffield, were primarily intended for self- 
defence, it was no more misleading than the attempt to make ilie London 
Corresponding Sociely responsible for the ^'musketry exercises” of the Loyal 
Lambeth Association! These ‘^exercises”, it was charged, were carried on 
indoors (!) by candle-light and a total of sixty muskets was aimed at though 
only eighteen were ever obtained. 

® Appendix Ho* $ to the Secofd Report from the Committee of Secreey appomied 
hy the House of Loris quoted, in Ml, Dundas’s latest information. 
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communicate, are confirmed by every account and information which 
the Magistrates have received. And an individual, who has been lately 
taken into custody, has confirmed the account received from a different 
quarter of the dangerous design, planned by the Edinburgh Committee, 
of effecting a general insurrection as soon as they were ready. . . by 
the seizure of the principal Magistrates and officers of the at 
midnight, and possessing themselves of the prisons and public 
offices . . . . - 

In resisting Habeas Corpus Suspension, Fox Jhad warned the 
Commons that the “stale, ridiculous and contemptible” matter 
produced by Ministers to justify the terrifying alarms they had 
raised, supplied the very reason why they should be refused un- 
limited powers of arrest and detention. Even supposing a “British 
Convention” had been collected, desperate enough to imdertake a 
rebellion. Fox doubted whether they would find a hundred 
followers, and, in any case, he wanted to know why so many 
alleged offences dating back to 1792 had been left unprosecuted 
by the ordinary law of the land. He himself volunteered one reason 
for the sudden demand for Habeas Corpus Suspension when he 
pointed out that it would leave at Ministers’ mercy “every man 
who talked freely, every man, who like him, from his heart, 
* detested the war”. There vras doubtless some thin g in Fox’s 
suspicion, though Ministers’ were temporarily saved from 
troublesome home-difficulties about the war by the outburst of 
popular pleasure that followed the naval victory of “the Glorious 
First of June”.i This naval victory, too, may have helped Minis- 
ters in a way Fox apparently thought unlikely to the end. Fox was 
aware that “the old Whigs” under the Duke of Portland approved 
the war and even Habeas Corpus Suspension but he had reason to 
believe that Portland was, like Fox himself, firmly committed 
never to take office under Pitt. If Fox had been Leader of the 
Commons for the Government that Pitt and the King had “un- 
constitutionally” destroyed in 1783, Portland had been its Prime 
Minister. And for ten years the ex-Mnisters had stood together in 

^ Cf. The Farington Diary, under June iitfa, 12 th and 13 th, for the three 
successive nights of window-illumination tmdertaken in London after news of 
the battle had come in. In a fleet action, fought between 26 French battle-ships 
and_25 British, six French ships were captured and two sunk without a single 
British ship lost. The victory, however, looked somewhat less profitable when 
the French claim came in and it was understood that the French battleships’ 
action had allowed a great victualling fleet of 116 sail to reach French harbours 
safely from America with the food that would end the danger of famine in 
France. 
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insisting that the first need of domestic politics was the undoing 
of the royal coup d’ etat of 1783 by the removal of Pitt from the 
Prime Ministership. 

Portland, however, had been forced for some time to make con- 
cessions to those of his followers who were hungriest for office, 
and Pitt, on his side, had shown toself ready for every “reason- 
able” accommodation by awarding to one of Portland’s friends the 
great prize of the Lord Chancellorship and to another the Vice- 
royalty of Corsica.^ Apparently the “Glorious First of Jime” had 
its part, like the alleged plots of the British Jacobins, in finally 
persuading Portland to consider it to be his duty to abandon Fox 
and to take office under Pitt. ^ On July iith, the day of Parliament’s 
prorogation, Portland gave up a struggle of over ten year’s 
duration and accepted the Home Secretaryship and the charge of 
internal order. With him he brought into the Cabinet Rocking- 
ham’s nephew and heir, Earl Fitzwilliam, a further representative 
of the old Whig connexion in Earl Spencer and, finally, him whom 
Burke regarded as his political successor, William Windham, the 
new Secretary-at-War.® 

'^New Annual Register y 1793, put Lord Loughborough appointment as 
Lord Chancellor at January 28^ 1793, and Sir Gilbert Elliot's admission to the 
Privy Council at September 25th. 

^ Cf. Farington Diary y under August lo, 1794: /‘Air. Peach said that not more 
than 6 weeks ago the Duke of Portland said He wd. never make part of an 
administration unless Fox was of the number — ^Fox would not believe till it 
was absolutely settled that the Duke^ &cc.y would join the administration.” 

® Cf. New Annual Register y 17943 Promotions^ p. 73. See also Fortcscue AlSS.j 

595-73 to last-minute problems of reconciling Portland to Dundas's being 
left in charge of the War Department by attaching the colonial correspondence 
to Portland's sphere. The dismay of some of Pitt's old colleagues at the great 
concisions made to the Portland connection will be found mentioned in 
Diaries and Correspondence of the Rl Hon. Qeorge Rose, 1 , 193-6. On the other 
hand, the once-famous Enquiry into the Duties of Men in the Higher and Middle 
Classes of the Rev. T. Gisborne (1794) despite dislike of ‘‘factious orators'% had 
warned Pitt to base his Parliamentary conduct on the view that '‘the time may 
come, and perhaps ere long, when the welfare of his country may indispensably 
require him to unite with some of those very men, who are now drawn up in 
array against him”. Such ’words, repeated in the tliird edition (1795), 
imply that the possible need for a further widening of the Coalition was'aiready 
foreseen. 


CHAPTER V 


the' TO MORE BURDENSOME, 1794-5 

‘‘We call our countrymen andSur readers to witness, that, at the 
risk of some unpopularity, we were the jfirst to raise our voices 
against the present war. We proved from unquestionable 
documents, that it might have been avoided with honour and 
with safety by the British ministry. We deprecated its 

calamities, and we predicted them 

. At that crisis the prosperity of Britain was unexampled; 
her commerce was extended over the whole face of the ocean; 
the trade of the universe was in her grasp. Her manufactures 
pervaded every country; and if there was a complaint, it was for 
a lack of hands to conduct them with sufficient dispatch. 

By following the suggestions of that excellent patriot, and 
incomparable financier, the late Dr. Price, the minister 
(though, of three plans presented, he adopted the worst) — had, 
according to his own calculations, liquidated nearly twenty 
millions of the national debt. In this state of things, what fatal 
insanity, what inexplicable infatuation could engage a ministry 
to involve the nation again in the ruinous vortex of continental 
warfare? . . , 

“The year 1795 concluded with little consolatory abroad, and 
with a general and torpid despondency at home. . . . The 
meeting of parliament was fixed for an unusually early 
period, the latter end of October; and previous to its assembling, 
some meetings were held by the London Corresponding 
Society for the avowed purpose of petitioning the king and 
parliament in favour of peace and reform. As the meetings 
were held in the open fields, they were numerously 
attended. ... 

“A dreadful and oppressive scarcity at this crisis pervaded 
the kingdom;-. . . and the poor were everywhere despairing 
and desperate. To the calamitous war, and to the misconduct 
of ministers, ail the misery under wMcfa the nation suffered 
was (perhaps rashly) attributed. From these circumstances 
we must account for the daring and detestable insults and 
outrages which were offered to his majesty on his way to and 
from the house of lords on the 29th of October 

“As we have already intimated [these outrages were] by some 
considered as a conspiracy on the part of the Corresponding 
Society; and on the other hand, the accusation was retorted on 
their adversaries by the adherents of that society. , . . They 
observe, that, according to the unguarded admissions of 
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Mr. secretary Dundas, the bills, which were immediately 
upon this event introduced into parliameiit for restricting the 
liberty of the press, and for preventing public meetings, had 
been in the contemplation of ministers ever since the failure of 
the prosecution of Hardy, &c. and that a fair opportunity was 
wanting to bring them forth. They remark, that in other 
countries similar outrages have been committed, not by the 
populace, but by persons hired for particular views. . . 

The Foxite New Annual Register^ 1796. 


W HEN, in July 1794, Pitt could finally face Britain and the 
world with the spectacle of Ml coalition achieved with 
the Duke of Portland, it was doubtless hoped that advan- 
tageous results would foUow abroad and at home. Abroad, ^how- 
ever, a train of disasters had already begun, destined, in the course 
of a few months, to put the whole of the Austrian and Dutch 
Netherlands as well as considerable portions of Western Germany 
under the control of the French.^ The Belgian, Dutch and 
German populations concerned showed little enthusiasm for the 
fight against the Jacobin “monsters” to which their princes had 
summoned them. And, worse still, such anti-Jacobin leaders as 
the Tsaritsa of Russia and the King of Prussia had, in defiance of 
all their professions and ever? treaty engagements, turned their 
back on the war against the Jacobins in order to secure and extend 
their vast territorial gains from the Partition of Poland. The 
record of Austria, too, was very far from perfect, and when English- 
men read of their own small Army, retreating through the Nether- 
lands in every circumstance of danger and difficulty, while a 
thousand miles farther east great monarchical hosts were trampling 
down the last vestiges of Polish independence, bitterness was 
amply excusable. Here is one Foxite conclusion, stated in the 

words of the New Annual Register:^ 

■ ■ . /» 

The melancholy recital of the unprecedented misfortunes of this 
gallant and virtuous [Polish] nation cannot fail to suggest some re- 
flexions^ not only to the Christian^, but to the politician also. Abhorring 
as we do from our hearts the atrocities of the detestable Robespierre 
and his party in France, we cannot forget that the whole sum of cruelty, 
oppression, perfidy, and injustice which has been exercised in that 
country, is not to be compared with those which were practised in 
Poland by the very persons who were declaiming against the cruelties 
of the French; we cannot forget that, while the former had a specious 
excuse (false as we believe it in some instances) arising from the 
necessity of defending the independence of their country against foreign 
hostility and domestic treason, the monarchs of Russia and Prussia 
were without the shadow of a plea for their atrocities; we cannot forget 
too, that more innocent persons were massacred in one day by the 
barbarous Russians, than have been sacrificed during the whole of the 
French revolution by the infamous revolutionary tribunals. ... As 
Englishmen and as Christians, we will not dissemble that we sincerely 

^ Francis Piowden’s A Short History of the British Empire during the Year 
1^94 gives a biting Opposition view of Government’s increasing predicament. 

2 New Annual Register ^ 1794, British and Foreign History, pp. 304-5. 
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regret that any political connexion should exist between this country 
and savages who have disgraced the name of Christian. 

At home, the new coalition, invincibly strong though it appeared 
from the politicians’ point of view, had to face disappointments 
and setbacks as grave as those that overtook it abroad. One of the 
most damaging of the early blows if received came from the Mghly 
curious revelations made at the Edinburgh High Treason trial of 
September 3rd, ^ It transpired, from the unwhling evidence of 
Secretary Dundas himself, that Robert Watt, the principal accused, 
charged with some of the more hair-raising plots “revealed” in 
May to the Committees of Secrecy, had been an informer in 
personal touch with Dundas himself.^ It was Watt’s claim that the 
“plot” for which he had been §rrested was a piece of agent 
provocateur work,^ intended to trap aU Government’s enemies, 
and, though he did not escape condemnation and execution, the 
whole affair did Ministers’ reputation little good. Meanwhile the 
difficulty of finding Army recruits for a war of increasingly un- 
pleasant aspect had led to recruiting methods of a tricky lawless- 
ness that provoked great popular riots in London in the course of 
which mob-attacks were made on some of London’s leading 
recruiting offices.® And, to make matters worse for Government, 
Portland chose, towards the end of September, to take with the 
utmost seriousness an accoimt, brought him by an informer, of a 
“plot” so ludicrously incredible that it was soon christened “the 
pop-gun plot” by the jeering populace.^ There could hardly have 
been a series of mishaps more detrimental to the case Government 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ I794> Principal Occurrences under September 3rd: 
“The lord advocate then gave an account of this business: He had conversed 
with the prisoner several times at his own lodgings, and he had at one time 
given him some information . , . some time after, the prisoner having informed 
him that he was much pressed for money to discharge a bill of 30L, his lordship 

. . . sent an order for the payment of it All tliis happened previously to 

the meeting of the convention, 

^ Ibid,: “Mr. Hamilton, counsel for the prisoner, dwelt long on the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Dundas and Mr. Watt ... the prisoner was a spy for 
governmenti and it was well known, that a spy was obliged ... to assume the 
appearance of those whose secrets he meant to reveal. ...” 

®Cf. Ibid.^ p. 266, for the attacks on the recruiting offices in Holborn, 
Shoe Lane, Bride Lane, Long Lane, Smithfield, Barbican, Golden Lane, 
Moo^eids, ’^Kffiitechapel, Clerkenwell and Drury Lane. The public suspected 
that intoxication and worse was employed as a lure to young men by those 
financially interested in entrapping them into the semce, and that such as 
awoke sober and protesting were brutally handled. See also Add, (Place) MSS. 
35142, ffi 69-70, for crimping houses and their villainies. 

p,.269: “a more ridiculous, inconsistent, and improbable tale never 
ywas-'invented, . l-v 'The^ charge, supported by ‘the testimony of Upton, was to 
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was about to present at the High Treason'trials of the leaders of 
the London Corresponding and Constitutional Information 
Societies. Twelve of them had been charged with treason, and 
Thomas Hardy, the first to be put on trial for his life, faced his 
accusers on October 28th. He did so after a close imprisonment 
that, thanks to Habeas Corpus Suspension, had lasted well over 
five months. 

The verdict of “Not Guilty”, returned on Hardy by a Middlesex 
jury after eight days of Court proceedings, mast be taken as 
implying that middle-class men of business were beginning to 
question the perfect wisdom of Government’s course.^ Even the 
letter from a would-be pike-manufacturer in Sheffield, which, to 
the despair of his counsel,® had been found in Hardy’s possession, 
failed to prolong the jury’s dehfeerations for more than two hours 
and a half, and what made matters worse for Ministers was the tre- 
mendous outburst of plebeian rejoicing that followed the verdict.® 

t±ie following eifect: An instriiment was to have been constructed by the 
informer Upton^ in the form of a walking-stick^ in which was to have been 
inserted a brass tube of two feet longi though this tube a poisoned dart or 
arrow was to have been blown . . . at his majesty^ either on the terrace at 
Windsor or in the play-house. . . 

^Cf. Ihtd.^ p. 60, for the jurymen^ “Thomas Buck, Back-lane^ Acton; 

, Thomas Wood^ coal-merchantj Ealing; William Fraser^ Queen’s-squarC;, 
Bloomsbury; Adam SteinmetZa biscuit-baker, Limehouse; Newel Conner, 
distiller, Shadwell; John Marshall, brewer, Shoreditch; Thomas Sayer, distiller, 
Bow; Richard Carter, Paddington-street;: Nathaniel Stonard, brewer, Bromley; 
Joseph Nicol, farmer, Willesdon; Joim Charrington; Joseph Ainsley, coal- 
merchant, St. George’s in the East.” It is, perhaps, worth adding that jurymen 
were almost necessarily confined to’ the “comfortable classes” owing to the 
composition of tlie jurj^'-lists from among these with “property qualifications” 
of various types. 

2 Cf. Ihid., British and Foreign History, pp. 272-3: “The charge which at 
first appeared to bear most against the prisoner . . . originated in a letter which 
was found in Hardy’s possession, from Richard Davison of Sheffield, containing 
a proposal to manufacture pikes of a certain dimension, and at a certain price, 
to defend tliemselves, as the letter expressed, from the violence of the aristocrats. 
It also appeared that a person of the name of Edwards had inquired of Hardy 
where he could procure a pike; when he shewed him Davison’s letter ... the 
charge was cleared up to the entire satisfaction of the jury, by the evidence of 
the Sheffield witnesses ... it appeared that the whole had originated from an 
infamous hand-bill, which had been circulated in the night previous to an 
intended meeting of the [Sheffield] society, exciting the mob of Sheffield to 
assemble and maltreat the members; Several of the members therefore came 
armed to the meeting, and others afterwards provided themselves with pikes. • . 

® Cf. pp. 274-6, for evidence that it was not merely plebeians who 
rejoiced. “Considering the state of parties in this kingdom at the time”, said 
the New Annual Register^ “we must remark that the joy on Mr. Hardy’s 
acquittal was much more general than we expected. Even those who were 
evidently adverse to the societies in question appeared to partake in the 
triumph. There is a wide medium between the approbation of democratical, 
or even very popular principles, and that of constructive treason ” 
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At this stage Ministers would have been well-advised to reduce 
the charge against the rest of the accused to sedition for, on this 
charge, even Hardy’s jury would apparently have convicted. ^ 
Yet, after the alarms they had raised in the summer. Ministers held 
theH\selves bound to try and secure a treason conviction, and, 
accordingly, the formidable Horne Tooke was put on trial on 
November 17th, presumably bemuse he was the best-known 
member of the London Constitutional Societ}’. It was a tremen- 
dous mistake. Tooke might have been the stormy petrel of 
domestic politics ever since his great part in the “Middlesex 
Elections” of 1768-9 but nothing in his whole record suggested the 
slightest propensity to treason. He had, in fact, rendered Pitt 
great services when, in the course of his long private war with Fox 
for the political control of Westminster, he had issued against the 
Opposition leader one of the most ejffective pamphlets of the 
eighteenth century — ^the Two Pairs of Portraits of 1788.2 Tooke 
succeeded in tearing Government’s case to shreds when he had 
Pitt himself summoned and cross-examined on the part they had 
both taken in the Parliamentary Reform agitation against North. 
It must have been a particularly bad moment for the Prime 
Minister when, after he had affected to forget having worked with 
a convention of Reform delegates in the past, exact details ■were 
supplied by Sheridan and a reluctant admission secured. It took 
the jury merely six minutes of deliberation to find Tooke “Not 
Guilty”, and there were more scenes of public rejoicing that did 
Ministers little good. Here is one description that indicates how 
dangerously even middle-class sentiment was affected. According 
to the New Annual Register'^ 

The jury on the return from the Old Bailey, after their verdict on the 
trial of Mr. Tooke, had a lane formed for them all the way to the London 
coffee-house. On their arrival there, the company, who amounted to 
about five hundred gentlemen, immediately arose, took off their hats, 
ranged themselves on each side as they passed through, saluting them 
with the most animated and expressive tokens of applause. One of the 
jury, speaking for the rest, said, it added highly to the gratification 

^ Cf. H. Jephson, The Platform, p. 240: “It was said at the time [of the trial 
of Hardy and the others] that if the prosecution had been for a seditious 
conspiracy it must have succeeded. . . 

* The Portraits drawn in the pamphlet had been those of the two Foxes and 
the two Pitts. Both Pitts had been highly praised and both Foxes strongly 
condemned. A notorious Westminster by-election had taken place in 1788. 

* New Amual Register, 1794, British and Foreign History, p. 284. 
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they felt in having conscientiously dischargeci their duty, to find the 
verdict they had given so satisfactory to the public at large. 

A last attempt was, however, made to secure a conviction against 
the first pf a new species, the “political lecturer’’^ John Thelwall. 
Ministers possibly hoped that a third jury might be persuaded to 
take a severer view of one who made his living by s elling seats in a 
lecture-room, devoted to unending and virulent attack upon the 
“Constitution”. But he, too, was acquitted on Dgcember 5th, and 
thereafter Ministers beat one retreat after another. On December 
15th the trial of two more members of the London Corresponding 
Society was abandoned, on December i8th five Sheffield and two 
London accused were released from custody, and, on January 12, 
1795, there was yet another i;please. Ministers had sustained a 
series of signal reverses.^ 

Parliament had, meanwhile, been assembled for a new Session 
on December 30, 1794, and Ministers were called upon not only 
to meet the expected Opposition demand for the end of Habeas 
Corpus Suspension but also to reply to strong criticism, from 
among their own supporters, of a Speech from the Throne sup- 
posed tO' inculcate unending war with the French Republic. It 
• was especially disconcerting to Pitt to find a personal friend of his 
own like Wilberforce prepared to lead the demand for negotiations 
with France and ready to base his,arguments on Ministers’ mili tary 
failures and the virtual desertion of their continental allies. January 
gave Opposition further opportunity, for Government’s resolve to 
ask for some continuation of Habeas Corpus Suspension was met 
by alleged proofs, dravm from the Treason Trials, that the 
original Suspension had only been obtained by scare-mongering of 
the most culpable kind. Nor was this the Government’s worst 
trial. While the French were achieving the immense triumph of 
overrunning and revolutionising Holland in January 1795, 
Government’s opponents in the City of London succeeded in 
using its municipal machinery to begin what they hoped would 
become a nation-wide agitation for a “speedy peace”.^ The best 

“ Ibid., 1795, Principal Occurrences, p. 50, for Government’s last prosecution 
on the charges of May 1794. A special jury at the York Assizes of July 1795 
enabled Shefheld’s “political Lecturer”, Henry Yorke, to be imprisoned for two 
years when the charge against him had been reduced to “seditious words”. 

“ Cf. Ibid., pp. 5-7. The peace party, checked in some measure in the Court 
of Common Council, made its principal demonstration among the Livery 
assembled in Common Hall. “The hall was uncommonly crowded”, nms 
the report, “and the motion for an application to parliament for peace was 
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Ministers could do against the peace cry was to bring before 
Parliamentj on February 4th, the Austrian offer to provide 200,000 
troops on die Continent if a loan of four millions were made 
available. The loan was provided as well as far greater sums to 
meet Britain’s own immense war-costs bur, as was inevitable, the 
year’s Budget contained proposals for much new taxation. And 
though some patriotic pride was, perhaps, stirred by Europe’s 
reported astonishment at Britain’s ability to spend forty millions a 
year,^ Opposition was none the less strengthened by a programme 
of new imposts on wine, spirits, tea, coffee, raisins, dried fruits, 
timber, hair-powder, writs, affidavits and insurances. Throughout 
the remainder of a Session, which continued until June 27th, 
Ministers’ most trying ordeals apparently came when the demand 
for a “speedy peace” was renewed? Their case for continued war 
was, they knew, being steadily weakened by the news that one 
continental power after another was overcoming its scruples about 
treating with the “Jacobins”. By May 27th, for example, when 
Wilberforce imdertook the responsibility of moving formally for 
peace,^ Tuscany and Prussia had made iheir accommodation with 
the French Republic and the new Dutch authorities and actually 
signed an alliance.® 

Amid many chagrins, that included the inevitable military 
misformnes and a popular restlessness taking varied and trouble- 
some forms, Mnisters could, at least, congratulate themselves on 

introduced fay Mr. Hodgson, cfaymist. . . and seconded by Mr. VC’aithman, linen- 
draper. . . . The meeting was extremely clamorous whenever any gentleman 
rose to speak against the motion; but the conduct of the lord mayor cannot be 
sufficiently praised: addressing tlie assembly, he said he would not put the 
question, unless it was fairly discussed ... by this means order was restored for 
a short time, but the question being very generally called for, it was carried for 
a speedy peace by a vast majority. .. .” 

^ Cf. Annual Register^^ 17953 History, pp, 179-S0: "*The immensity of the 
sums levied in Great Britain, for the service of the current year, was an object 
of astonishment to all the., European nations: they amounted ... to forty 
millions sterling. Neither the annual revenues of Ireland, nor of the West or 
East Indies made part of this account: and tiicse were computed twelve millions 
■more.:. 

® Cf. Farington Diary ^ under January 9, 1795, for the dismay Wilberforce^'s 
attitude had already caused in less critical circumstances. “Great indignation”, 
wrote Farington, “is felt at Wilberforce having joined the opposition or rather 

at his having moved the amendment Windham expresses his opinion 

strongly, & says if miscarriages take ^ place Wilberforce will have been in a 
great degree the cause. He has by his conduct encouraged our enemies and 
discouraged our friends.*^ ' 

® The Bohn edition . of. BImFs Chrmmbgkal Tables gives the date of the 
Tuscan Treaty as February 9tii, that of the Prussian Treaty as April stii, and 
that of the' Dutch Treaty as May i6th. 
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having kept their Coalition together. This ‘had not, perhaps, been 
easy, for one of the Ministers, introduced by Portland, had had to 
be dismissed in sensational circumstances.^ The Minister con- 
cerned had been Earl Fitzwilliam, the Rockingham heir, who had 
gone to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant. He had doubtless been c^sen 
in the hope of conciliating the Irish “patriot” party, led by 
Grattan, who regarded themselves as Widgs and under special 
obligations to the memory of FitzwiUiam’s uncle. Lord Rocking- 
ham. The hearty support of the “patriots” would, of course, have 
been useful to any Govermnent, and there was doubtless some 
truth, if not all the truth, in their contention that a Catholic 
Emancipation Bill and a Tithe BiU would end most of the danger 
that the incipient lawlessness, perceptible throughout Ireland and 
encouraged from Paris, would end in a national revolt against the 
British connection. But there were important Irish officials of 
ability and long experience, who differed from the “patriots” and 
who believed that the “patriot” policy would merely stimulate 
Catholic appetite and yet leave Government too weak to repress 
any lawless manifestations it might attempt. So far from under- 
standing these men or attempting to win them over, Fitzwilliam 
plunged,' most imprudently, into dangerous plans of displacing 
them for “patriots”. Both by encouraging full Emancipation and 
plunging straightway into a patronage war, Fitzwilliam was going 
well beyond what King and Cabinet would tolerate, and he 
received a reminder that caused him to resign and leave Ireland 
less than three months after he had landed. Yet, despite the 
fateful errors committed by Fitzwilliam, Pitt was prepared to 
recommend to the King that he should be allowed to return to his 
place in the Cabinet. Such readiness to meet Portland’s sense of 
duty towards an unfortunate colleague deserved the rich reward it 

^ Cf. New Annual Register ^ I795j> British and Foreign History, p. 146, for a 
Foxite account, attempting to make the utmost use of the “revelations”, pub- 
lished by the angry Fitzwilliam on his return, in order to disrupt the Coalition. 
Here are the choicest passages: “In two letters to the Earl of Carlisle, published 
by lord Fitzwilliam, tlie latter nobleman has exposed . . . the manner in which 
the Portland party w’ere Muped% as he expresses it, in the famous coalition. . . . 
He states that Svhen the duke of Portland and his friends were to be enticed 
into a coalition with Mr. Pitt’s administration, it was necessary to hold out 
such lures as would make the coalition palatable’. ‘If the general management 
and superintendence of Ireland had not been offered to his grace, that coalition 
could never have taken place — accordingly it was offered from the beginning . . . 
as was also the home department’. . . . ‘Ask the duke of Portland,’ his lordship 
continues, . if he doubted that the office offered to him was to be entire. . . . 
Ask him if he was forewarned by Mr. Pitt that it was to be divested of half its 
duties, half its importance, and all its character’. . . 

5p. 
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reaped. There was neVer the shghtest danger of the Goalition’s 
breaking-up, and yet Fitzwiliiam was far too proud to take the 
Cabinet seat that was available as an alms to Portland’s dis- 
credited friend.^ 

S%ved though the Coalition was, its position long continued to 
be one of great anxiety. The Iris]^ situation, for example, steadily 
deteriorated after Fitzwilliam’s departure, and, as for Great Britain 
there was a succession of dangerous food troubles, provoked by a 
combination of Scarcity and high prices. ^ It was the calamitous 
food situation of the poor that gave British political agitation its 
special chance in 1795, and the London Corresponding Society 
was very ready to take advantage of it. The Society had gained 
greatly from the tremendous rebuffs inflicted on Government at 
the Treason Trials of 1794, and lirge numbers of new members 
had been recruited during the explosions of popular joy that 
followed the “Not Guilty” verdicts. Scarcely, then, had Ministers 
sent Parliament into Recess on June 27th than they were faced, on 
June 29th, by a Corresponding Society meeting, called in the open 
air in order to allow of a large attendance by the general public.^ 
The business put before the huge meeting that resulted was an 
Address to the Nation and another to the King. The nation was 
assured that the Society would continue to agitate for Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments as the “natural and undoubted 
Rights” of the British people. '■'The King, for his part, was 
given some trenchant advice in a tone that some interpreted as 
menacing. 

^ Cf. D. G. Barnes, George III and William pp. 346"*7, for George I IPs 
readiness to humour Portland. According to the King, the “whole conduct of 
the Duke of Portland in this unpleasant business is so handsome that it is 
impossible not with satisfaction to gratify his feelings on this occasion. I 
therefore authorise Mr. Pitt to acquaint him with the suggestion having been 
laid before me and with my cordial consent, though I doubt much whether 
Earl Fitzwiliiam is in a state of mind to accept it/’ 

^ Cf, New Annual Regutery 1795, under April iSth, for militiamen taking a 
part in food disorders. The Oxfordshire Militia, stationed near Seaiord, were 
reported to have ‘‘entered the town of Seaford, and seized all the flour and 
provisions they could meet with: That die next morning they marched in the 
same manner, in number about 500, to Newhaven, and to die tide mill near 
that town, where they found a very large quantity of hour: That tliey seized 
the horses of the famem and of the artillery, with which they were carrying it 
away: That they also seized a vessel in the river, laden with flour and corn, on 
which they placed a guard of twenty men. . . It seems that the militia shared 
the view of the population around them and condemned the dispatch of food 
to districts offering higher prices. 

^ The meeting is described as having been held “in an enclosed ield near 
the obelisk, m St. George’s Fields, Borough Road”. The Chairman and leading 
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‘It is necessary^ Sire/’ declared the Society^^ “that you should be 
undeceived; and if you have not an honest Minister^ that will dare to 
speak the truths the people should instruct their Sovereign^ and save him 
from destruction. Wt conjure yoU;^ Sire, ... to yield a timely attention 
to the cries of a suffering people^ and to exert that power with which 
the Constitution has intrusted you; to give them that free and equal 
representation which can alone enable the British Nation to prevent 
future and remove the present calamities; to dismiss from your councils 
those guilty Ministers who have so long with impunity insulted us^ 
and betrayed our dearest interests; to put an immediate period to the 
ravages of a cruel and destructive war, and to restore to us that peace 
and tranquillity which are so essentially necessary for your own 
PERSONAL SECURITY AND FOR THE HAPPINESS OF THE PEOPLE.” 

The threatening temper which could be aroused among London 
crowds was vividly illustrated^about a fortnight later by a new 
series of mob-riots, provoked by suspicion of the “crimping 
houses” and their alleged methods of finding Army recruits. 
The height of the crimping-house riots of mid- July was thus 
reported:^ 

On Monday night, a mob again collected at Charing-Cross, when 
after malqng every one pull off their hats as they passed, tiiey proceeded 
to Mr. Pitt’s, in Downing-street, and broke several windows of his 
house; but the guards being immediately called out, and appearing in 
sight, very soon dispersed them. The mob afterward went over 
Westminster-bridge, and paraded Jo St. George’s Fields, where they 
attacked the Royal George public-house. . . . They gutted another 
recruiting house in Lambeth-road. , . . And last night, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-cross, a numerous crowd, chiefly composed of 
boys under twenty years of age was collected, which however, on 
information of some military movements going forward at the Horse- 
guards, hastily withdrew in great part . . . to St. George’s-fields, where 
they proceeded to demolish the remaining furniture of the Royal 
George. — This was about nine o’clock; the horse-guards were soon 
with them, and drove them from their work of depredation, but not 
from the spot; they continued shouting and insulting the soldiers ... for 
sometime. . . . After this the tumult considerably subsided: the soldiers, 
however, remained under arms till after day-light, when all seemed to 
be quiet; but, in a few hours, another multitude was drawn together, 
and it was thought necessary again to assemble the military . . . and 
detachments w^ere also dispatched to other parts of the town threatened 
with riots 

orator at the meeting was the young apothecary, John Gale Jones, who was 
destined to achieve considerable notoriety for many years to come. 

H. Jephson, The Platform^ i, 244-5.' ■ 

^ New Annual Register ^ 1795? Principal Occurrences under July 15th. 
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The moaths that followed were fiiU of disheartening intelli- 
geace. On the Continent, Spain, Hessen-Cassel and, finaEy, 
George Ill’s own Hanoverian Government found it necessary to 
treat for peace with France, and, on October ist, the French 
annexed the Austrian Netherlands in a way that, it was arpable, 
Tniglit have been avoided, if ofiBcial Britain had shown a different 
temper. Meanwhile, there was disquieting news of high treason, 
secret societies and military mutiny from Ireland,^ and Great 
Britain itself, aSter a year of continuous food-shortage, seemed 
likely, in view of the dubious harvest-reports of 1795? to be enter- 
ing upon a year that would be hungrier even than its predecessor. 
Ministers saw reason to announce an early summons of Parliament 
and to draw up a Speech from the Throne which, while stressing 
the internal woes of France and ihe continuing co-operation of 
Britain, Austria and Russia, invited Parliament to consider the 
food-scarcity and declared, for the first time, that if a reasonably 
stable Government of France offered to treat for a just peace, the 
overture would be earnestly taken up. If this indirect offer, 
spoiled though it was by the affectation of a superiority of status 
over the French Government,^ had been expected by tlie popu- 
lace, the grave disorders, which marked the opening of Parliament 
on October 29, 1795, might have been largely avoided. But in the ' 
plebeian circles, whose political representative was the London 
Corresponding Society, it was apparently considered impossible 
that the Pitt Government could be induced to undertake peace 
negotiations except by the strongest popular pressure.® As is well 
known, the mere indication that Ministers were prepared to treat 
for peace on their own terms drove Burke to undertake the 

^ Cf. Annual Register ^ 17955 Chronicle under September 3rd; “Wc learn by 
letters from Dublin that some serious riots have taken place there among the 
soldiers of the 104th;, or Royal Manchester VolunteerSj and iiirh, or Birming- 
ham Fencibles. . . . Mr* O’Connor and Mr. Griffin^ two of the friends of the 

French convention ... are sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered 

Thirteen apprentices and journeymen, of different trades, making in tiie whole 
thirty, have been apprehended in Dublin, charged with having sworn to the 
Defenders’ Oath, , . 

^ Cf. Ihid.i State Papers, p. 138: **The destruction of their commerce, thd 
diminution of their maritime power, and the unparaiieled embarrassment 
and distress of their internal situation, have produced the impression w%ich 
was naturally to be expected; and a general sense appears to prevail throughout 
France, ^that the only relief from the increasing pressure of these difficulties 
must arise from the restoration of peace, and the establishment of some settled 
system of government. . . 

® Cf. Add. MSS. (Place), 27808, f. 36: *‘Thc whole country was in a ferment 
from the idea which was universally prevalent, that the Ministry would listen 
to no terms of peace with France ” 
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thunderous splendour of the indignant Letters on a Regicide Peaces 
The Corresponding Society leaders^ then^ driven on by the notion 
that the Ministers’ attitude towards peace was even more in- 
flexible than it was, resolved that, before Parliament was opened 
on October 29th5 there should be a great popular demonstration 
on October 26th. How successfjil that demonstration was stands 
out even from the following account, given by the hostile Annual 
Register.^ 

“A general meeting of the London Corresponding Society,” it 
recounted, ''was held in the fields, near Copenhagen House, where 
the number assembled as members, auditors, and spectators was very 
great. Three rostra were erected for the convenience of those who wished 
to speak. On the recommendation of a committee, communicated by 
Mr. Jones, Mr. John Binns was called to the chair, who opened the 
business of the meeting, which he stated to be — An address to the 
nation on its present very critical and calamitous state; a remonstrance 
to his majesty on the neglect and contempt shewn to the late address 
[of June] delivered into the hands of his ministers; and certain resolu- 
tions which were thought applicable to the present alarming crisis, 
and absolutely necessary to be inquired into. After Mr. Hodson had 
recommended hearing the sentiments of every person present who 
chose to deliver them, whether a member of the society or not, and no 
. such person appearing, the address, remonstrance and resolutions, 
were severally read, and adopted by acclamation; and they are to be 
printed and distributed at the expence of the society. The meeting was 
closed by speeches from Thelw^aU, Hodson and [G^e] Jones; and, from 
proper precautions that had been previously taken, the multitude 
dispersed in the utmost quietness.” 

This account, of course, was hardly meant to do justice to the 
unprecedented political phenomenon which had apparently been 
presented to the nation and the world — the evolution of plebeian 
politics from the gathering of inarticulate and hooligan Wilkes or 
No Popery mobs to the disciplined assembly of tens of thousands 
who, having created their own party organisation, now put forward 
their claim to a preponderant voice in framing national policy.^ 
The Annual Register^ too, thought it wise not to be precise about 

^ The first of the four Letters was written late in 1795, though It was withheld 
from the public until long after the appearance of the next two in 1796 and a 
fourth in 1797. 

^ Cf. Annml Register » 1795, Chronicle under October 26th. 

®That the Corresponding Society did not confine its attention to the 
metropolis was made clear when, tow^mds tlie end of the year, it published 
Correspondence of the London Corresponding Society* This contained com- 
munications from Bradford, Sheffield, Portsmouth,, etc., etc. 
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the language used in the Address to the Nation, The Remonstrance 
to the King and the several Resolutions which it had reported. 
Certainly, that language contained much that the average Tory 
lawyer would have deemed “seditious”, and one of the Resolutions 
announced the Corresponding Society’s intention to spread this 
“sedition” throughout the principal towns in the country by means 
of lecturing deputies. It is not surprising that official opinion 
blamed the demonstration and language of October 26th for the 
dangerous street troubles that broke out on October 29th when 
the Kin g went to open Parliament. How formidable these street 
troubles were may be seen from the following description in the 
Annual Register'd 

On the occasion of his majesty’s g9ing to the house of lords, the Mall 
and the parade of St. James’s Park and Parliament-street, were com- 
pletely choaked up with spectators ... to see the king go to the house, 
there never were before more than a tenth part of the numbers of this 
day; for they at least amounted to 200,000. Several noblemen and 
cabinet ministers passed through the park from Buckingham house 
about two o’clock. The earl of Chatham, duke of Gloucester, &c. 
were hissed, and the duke of Portland was very much hooted. About 
twenty minutes afterwards the king left; Buckingham-hous^ and was 
violently hissed and hooted, and groaned at the whole way; but no 
violence was offered till he arrived opposite the Ordnance Office, 
when a small pebble, or marble or bullet broke one of the windows . . . 
as it [the king’s carriage] passed ..opposite Spring Gardens Terrace, 
another stone was thrown. . . . The crowd now pressed closely round 
the coach. ... A considerable tumult took place when Ms majesty 

was about to alight A few minutes after his majesty had entered 

the palace, the mob attadced the state coach In its way along 

Pall to the Mews, many things were also thrown at it. After a 
shorty time the king went in Ms private coach from St. James’s to 
Buckingham-house, but, on Ms way through the park, the mob sur- 
rounded the carriage, and prevented it from proceeding, crying out, 
“Bread! Bread! Peace! Peace!” The guards were, however, speedily 
brought up, and they protected the carriage till Ms majesty got safe into 
Buckingham-house 

In official circles these scenes, of course, evoked the greatest 
anger against the Corresponding Society whose proceedings three 
days before were blamed for the seditious temper of the street 
crowds of October 29th. The Peers undertook an inquiry the very 
same day; on October 31st the two Houses presented a joint 
Address to the Eang; and on November 4th a Royal Proclamation 
^ Anmal Register, 1795, Chronicle under October 29th. 
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was issued against seditious meetings. Tlie Proclamation was a 
mere preliminary to the two very severe Bills on Treasonable 
Practices and Seditous Meetings which the Law OAhcers were 
drafting and which were introduced, the one, on, November 6th 
and the 'other on November loth. Under the Treasonable 
Practices Bill the frontiers of High Treason were, as it proved 
widely and permanently advanced^ and, in addition and more 
temporarily,^ it was made a grave offence “by vwiting, printing, 
preaching, or other speaking . . . to incite or stir up the people to 
hatred or contempt of the person of his Majesty, or the govern- 
ment and constitution of this realm as by law established”. To 
the public, the Seditious Meetings Bill was an even graver matter 
for the c allin g and holding of public meetings was to be placed, 
for over three years, under tHe greatest restraints, and capital 
punishment was to be decreed against several types of resistance 
to those restraints.® It is little wonder that Opposition, hopelessly 
outnumbered though it was at Westminster,* received very strong 
outside support in its attack on the Bills. It is significant that the 
Annual Register ^ no enemy to Government, admitted that “no law 
enacted Jjy the British legislature, was ever received with such 
^ evident and general marks of iU-will and disapprobation as these 
two celebrated laws”.® Large portions of the “respectable public”, 
in short, not only made their own demonstrations of protest by 
petition or meeting® but, for t2e first time, accorded almost a 

36 Geo. III5 cap. yy ‘‘compassing” the use of force for the purpose of 
compelling a change in the King's councils or constraining or intimidating 
either House of Parliament and expressing such “compassings” by publishing 
any printing or writing became High Treason. This part of the Act was 
originally to last until the end of the next session after the demise of tlie Crown; 
but before that event occurred, the 57 Geo. Ill, cap. 7 made it perpetual. 

2 Until 1799. 

3 Cf. New Annual Register^ 1796, British and Forei^ History, pp. 52-3, for 
ex-Lord Chancellor Thurlow, pointing out the severity of the Bill, ‘"By the 
present bill,” he said, “if an assembly met for the mere discussion of public 
topics, continued together peaceably to the number of twelve or more for one 
hour after proclamation made, commanding them to disperse, they were guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy; and the magistrate was ordered to put them 
to death, or at least he incurred no penalty, if, upon resistance, any of the 
persons so continuing together lost their lives. . . 

^ Cf. Ihid.i p. 47, for, perhaps, the Opposition's best divisions in the Com- 
mons. On November 27th it raised 70 votes against 269 for adjourning some 
business on the Seditious Meetings Bill and, a little later that day, 73 against 
273 in opposing die Bill's going into committee. 

® Cf. Annual Register, 1796, History of Europe, p. 45. ^ 

® Cf. Ibid., p. 39: “Meetings and consultations, both private and public, 
were held every where. Clubs and associations were formed for the purpose of 
opposing them. . . , Never had there appeared, in the memory of the oldest 
man, so firm and decided a plurality of adversaries to the ministeriai measures. . 
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respectful attention to' the more popular excitements, marshalled 
by the Corresponding Society. 

This chapter could hardly be considered complete without some 
men tion of the ^0 remarkable meetings called, during the passing 
of Jjie “Two Acts” by the Corresponding Society. Here is an 
account of the meeting of No’fember 12th from the Annual 
Register, which had obviously been impressed:^ 


The corresponding society’s numerous members, together with an 
immense multitude of their adherents and well-wishers, assembled 
on the twelfth of November, in the fields near Copenhagen-house. 
Here they solemnly denied all intentions of raising commotions, and 
disproved, by the strongest arguments they could adduce, the charge 
brought against them by ministry, of being concerned in the outrages 
committed against the king. They framed three petitions, one to the 
king, and the two others to the lords and commons; stating them to be 
the unanimous petitions of nearly four hundred thousand British 
subjects ... on the measures of ministry, w’hich tended to invade the 
liberties vested in them by the constitution. They supplicated, there- 
fore, the king to exert his royal authority, in the preservation of his 
people’s rights, directly threatened by the two bills brought forward by 
his ministers; and they requested the two houses to interfere in behalf 
of the pubUc, against the ministerial attempt to procure their passing 


And of the Corresponding Society’s December meeting the New 
Annual Register said this:® 


On Monday [December 7th] the London Corresponding Society, 
together with an immense concourse of spectators, assembled in 
Mary-le-bone fields. About one o’clock rostra were erected, and 
Mr. Browne was called to the chair. After an explanatory speech, an 
address to the people, and a petition to the king, w’ere read and unani- 
mously approved of, together with a number of resolutions. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Thelwall were the speakers. The petition to the king and the 
resolutions are in strong and firm, but loyal and respectful language. 
The conduct of the multitude was temperate and orderly. They signed 
the papers in great numbers, and separated in good order, and without 
the least tumult. 


This was the summit of the Corresponding Society’s histor>'. 
Hereafter it began losing in numbers and importance.® Some 


gwal Register, 1756, p. 40. The History of Toio Acts, the voluminous 
account puBfiSkecLjmTgS, in 828 pages, of the whole controversy gave 131,284 
as petitioning againsttHeAsi^nd 29,922 for them. 

’ New Annual Register, Princip^I Occurrences, p. 65. 

® Based on such surviving material as Add. MSS. 27815, ff. 165-6 and Add, 
MSS. 27808, ff. 88-90. 
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members fell out because of the new dangers and restraints 
brought by the “Two Acts”, and others because it was certain that 
Government spies and informers were at work within. Then, 
the best class of artisan is apt to tire, in any case, of the endless 
word-chopping involved in the constant round of resolution- 
phrasing, division-meeting and sf eech-making entailed by political 
agitation. Even the breeches-maker, Francis Place, who loved 
political activity enough to make himself a place in national 
history, began to grow weary and pessimistic. A member of the 
Corresponding Society since June 1794 and entrusted, during 
1795, with two of its most important offices, he decided, at mid- 
summer 1796, to lay them down. In March 1797 he abandoned 
his last responsibilities and in June of that year he left the Society 
altogether. The growing hopel^sness of the agitation; the danger, 
at once, from Government spies and foolish praters; and, finally, 
the urgent need to concentrate on bread-winning for his increasing 
family, combined to master his tmcommonly strong urge towards 
politics. When this happened, in the end, to such a man as Francis 
Place, it need cause no wonder to learn that it had happened 
months, ^and even years, before to hundreds of Corresponding 
Society members, who were more typical artisans than Place. ^ 

^ Cf. Add. MSS. 27808 and 35143 for Place’s own story. It is summarised 
in Graham Wallas, Life of Francis Place:, PP* 22-8. An odd part of the story 
told by Place (Add. MSS., 35143, if. J59-64) and not reported by Wallas is, 
perhaps, worth giving here — the way that one financial vulture, known as 
*'Jew King” — confidence trickster and moneylender — began courting the 
Corresponding Society leaders in the hope, doubtless, of immense gains from 
revolutionary confiscations if a revolution occurred and he was favourably known 
to its leaders. Of the “notorious and infamous Jew King” Place wrote thus: “he 
had for some time been making friends among the reformers and particularly 
of the leading members of the London Corresponding Society. Of Ashley and 
Hardy he bought boots and shoes, of Richard Plodgson hats. I sometimes made 
an article for some of his livery servants. Other Members of the Society were 
employed by him in the same way, and with each of us he used to converse at 
our own shop or lodgings. ... I dislil^ed him much and always suspected that 
he contemplated some iniquity. Some thought he meant honestly, some thought 
he was a spy. Ashley, Colonel Despard and myself thought his object was to 
take advantage of any circumstance and especially of any commotion caused 
by an invasion or attempt at invasion to enrich himself. 

* “The alarm of invasion had become general and was kept up by the Govern- 
ment. King was assiduous in persuading people to arm themselves, to be 
able, as he said, to repel invasion and assist tlie civil power in London should 
the army and volunteers be called to the coast. To some who wished for 
invasion or any thing else by which confusion might be brought about. King 
held a different kind of language, he persuaded several to purchase pikes; and 
to keep them openly, that is hung across then: apartment so as to be seen by 
all. ... I saw several, they were eight or nine feet long . . . King meant to 
turn these people to account In some way if he could. He thought &ere would 
be an invasion that the Government would be broken up and that he should 
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be able to have considerable infinence and power which he Intended to me for i 
his own purposes. He endeavoured ail he could to make people pleased with 5; 
him . among others he invited them to his house in small nimibers classing ' 
them according to Ms own notion as each might appear likely to be useful to 
him. I with much reluctance attended one of his dinners at a house near 
Manchester Square. John Ashley, Richard Hodgson, Alexander Galloway and 
two or three odiers were at the party. He gave us a sumptuous dinner of three t 
coulses and a dessert, all served on p^ate, die table was attended by men in 
livery and one in plain clothes. This^’i disgusted me utterly and when after 
dinner King dilated on the probability of an invasion and" a revolution and 
tlie great advantages these would produce to the country, I told iiim I did not 
believe there was^any probability of either invasion or revolution but that if 
either was likely h> occur, I should be exceedingly suspicious of him. Tliis 
led to a fierce dispute with Hodgson whose opinion differed from mine and who 

was willing to give King credit for honest opinion and good intentions 

One sometimes wonders whether Place iiimseif did not on occasion protest 
too much and whether Graham Wallas was justified in never hinting the need 
for an even slight qualification. 


CHAPTER VI 


PEACE OVERTURES, 1795-7 

0 

"‘We are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is not with an 
ordinary community, which is hostile or friendly as passion 
or as interest may veer about; not with a state,^hich makes 
war through wantonness, and abandons it through lassitude. 
We are at war with a system, which, by its essence, is inimical 
to all other governments. ... It is with an armed doctrine that 
we are at war. It has, by its essence, a faction of opinion, and 
of interest, and of enthusiasm, in every country. To us it is a 
Colossus which bestrides our channel. It has one foot on a 
foreign shore, the other up 1 >n the British soil. . . . Nothing 
can so completely ruin any of the old governments, ours in 
particular, as the acknowledgement, directly, or by implication, 
of any kind of superiority in this new power. This acknow- 
ledgement we make, if, in a bad or doubtful situation of our 
affairs, we solicit peace. . . 

From Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace (Letter:, 
^ October 1796). 

"Tn the course of the spring [1797] several popular meetings 
were held agreeably to the restrictions of the new act, the 
avowed object of which was to petition his majesty for the 
dismissal of ministers. In most of these meetings the petitions 
were carried unanimously, particularly in the cities of London 
and Westminster, the borough of Southwark and the county 
of Middlesex. The petitions contained heavy charges against 
the ministry, but that of the city of Westminster was fuller 
than most. ... It commenced with charging the ministers 
with having wantonly involved the nation in a ruinous war, in 
consequence of which they have squandered upwards of 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY MILLIONS OF MONEY; and laid OH 

taxes to the amount of six millions and a half annually. The 
lives which they had sacrificed, and the sum they had added to 
human misery, it was added, were incalculabie.’^ 

New Annual Register^ 17973 p* 206. 

""May 26th [1797I — ^House of Commons. Mr. Grey’s motion 
for Reform of Parliament. . . . 

""Grey’s speech was moderate and discreet, i. He disclaimed 
theoretical principles either in favour of the rights of man and 
universal suffrage on the one side; or as founded upon the 
inequality of local representation on the other. ... 2. His plan 
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was to make the 92 county members ris, by giving 2 to each 
Riding of Yorkshirej and division of Lincolnshire &c; and to 
substitute in lieu of dl other rights of election of the 400 other 
members one general scot and lof right for householders divided 
into districts. 3 . He argued that the present time was the very 
^best^ the rec&ess being the most necessary when the people 
"were most discontented. 

"'Air. Fox argued for the plahbf scot and lot. ... He relied 
upon this as the ancient common latv right of borough election, 
and so decided by Serjeant Glanviile's Committee in James Fs 
reign.... 

"Air. Pitt resisted the time and plan. The time:, because when 
all other circumstances agitated the public no change was 
likely to stop at the point which its own projector proposed; 
and as to the plan^ that scot and lot was practically found to 
be the worst mode of elective francliise, the most corrupt and 
violent. . . . Division at two o’clock in the morning, [Ayes 63; 
Noes 258].” 

From Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbott Lord 
Colchester^ i, 104-5. 



f-Tni HE Speech from the Throne of October 29, 1795 had, as 
I has been seen, hinted at a readiness to negotiate with a 
JL French Government pref'ared for an “order of things, 
compatible with the tranquillity c f other countries, and affording 
a reasonable prospect of security and permanence in any treaty 
which might be concluded”.^ Whether or not Pitt really hoped 
that his hint would be taken up in France, certain it js that the tone 
of moral and political superiority adopted in the King’s Speech was 
such that negotiations, on that basis, would have proved fatal to 
the new Directory, just being installed, amid Jacobin commotions, 
as the French Executive.^ On December 8, 1795 Pitt, with the 
odium of the heavy coercion of the “Two Acts” still fresh upon 
him and with an unpalatable ‘Budget of war-taxes and war- 
borrowing to carry against a vigilant Opposition, decided on an 
even plainer intimation of his readiness to treat. A message from 
the King was delivered that day in the House of Ck>mmons, 
announcing George’s disposition to enter into negotiations with 
the new Government of France.® 

It was pot to be expected that Fox, Sheridan and Grey would 
refrain from acid criticism of Pitt’s long delay in offering to 
treat with the French Republic. And even in a Parliamentary 
Session that lasted until May 19, 1796 and that saw aU Opposi- 
tion’s ingenuity employed in deifionstrating why there was need 
to suspect every step of Government, from Barrack construction 
to Loan Flotation, there was something outstandingly vehement 
in the scorn Fox poured on Pitt’s plea that the Directory was the 
first Republican authority with whom negotiation had been 
possible.^ Both sides in the British Parliament, then, apparently 

^Cf. Annual Register, lygsy Public PaperStp. 94. 

* Ibid. “The destruction of their commerce, the diatinution of their maritime 
power, and the unparalleled embarrassment and distress of their internal 
situation, have produced the impression which was naturally to be expected; 
and a general sense appears to prevail throughout France, that the only relief 
from the increasing pressure of these difficulties must arise from the restoration 
of peace, and the establishment of some settled system of government. The 
distraction and anarchy which have so long prevailed in that country, have 
led to a crisis [Paris fighting, October 4th and stfa], of which it is as yet 
impossible to foresee tbe issue. ...” 

1796, British and Foreign History^ pp. 105--6, 

Cf. Annual Register, 1796^ History of Europe, pp. 56-7: *‘Mr, Fox severely 
reprehended immstry for pretending that, till now, the government of France 
Was incapabte of maintainiiig the relations of peace and amity with other aatloiis. 
ihey had mamtamed them successively with every power they had treated with; 
nor was the character of die present miers of that country more favourable to the 
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expected the new French. Executive to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to treat with France’s still powerful enemies. No speaker 
in the debate of December 9 , 1'pS) seems to have anticipated that 
the Directors, still sitting on afjacobin volcano,^ would come to 
the. conclusion that France’s mterests and their owfl. personal 
safety demanded, not negotiations in which they would be sum- 
moned, in the name of Britain, Austria and Russia, to evacuate 
Belgium, the ^eft Bank of the Rhine and Savo)^, but a more 
vigorous and successful prosecution of the war than had obtained 
of late. The Directors were, in fact, planning ambitious cam- 
paigns in Italy and Germany and had but the scantiest interest 
in diplomatic exploration of the terms on which Britain, Austria 
and Russia would consent to recognise them as the legal govern- 
ment of France. * 

There was, of course, great popular war-weariness in France 
where it may well have been more intense than in Britain. But 
whereas political conditions in Britain allowed the Opposition and 
a large part of the “public” to call for instant peace with impunity, 
the vocal elements in France, most feared by the Directors, were 
Jacobins, hopefully waiting to exploit for their own pmgjoses any 
Directorial retreats before the demands of the “coalised tyrants”.^ 
The diplomatic immobility, enforced upon the Directors by these 
conditions, yielded them some apparent advantages. In February, 
for example, when the British Opposition was once more calling 
for peace, and enforcing its cry by painting a black picture of 
British finances,^ Pitt finally ordered a diplomatic inquiry that 

preserving of such relations. Ministers ought, in the mean time, to be reminded 
with what powers they had not scrupled to enter into treaties of amity, and of 
what deeds they had, in consequence, been the abettors. . . . He ridiculed the 
idea, that the French were more deserving of confidence on account of tlaeir 
new constitution; their principles were stili the same. . . . But neither those 
principles, nor their antecedent government, ought to have been made the 
pretext for waging a war of extermination. ...” 

^ Cf. Buonarrotis History of Babeufs Conspiracy for Equality (English trans. 
of 1836 by Bronterre O’Brien). 

® Cf. Annual Register, 1796, History of Europe, pp, $7-8: “On die fifteenth 
of February, Mr, Grey introduced his motion for peace by a speech, wherein 
he observed, that, contrary to general expectation, the ministry, in lieu of a 
negociation for peace, were making preparations for a continuation of the 
war. , . And, according to the same source (p. 61): “In the mean time, a 
report was daily gaining ground, that the plans of ministry embraced such a 
multiplicity of objects, that new demands would shortly be made of means to 
carry them into execution. Their opponents thought it expedient, for that 
reason, to call the attention of the public to the situation of the mtioaal 
finances. ... On the tenth of March, this subject was brought into the house 
of commons by Mr. Grey. . . 
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could not, like the peace hints of October and December 17955 
be officially ignored at Paris. The inquiry, commonly regarded, 
among neutrals, as further sttf'mgthening France’s diplomatic 
position, was made on March Stb m the shape of a.communication 
addressed by the British Ministe; in Berne to M. Barthelemy,lhe 
French representative tvhd ha&, in 1795, negotiated France’s 
triumphant treaties with Prussia and Spain. M. Barthelemy was 
asked to make inquiries at Paris and procure a v^tten answer to 
the following questions:’- 

Is there the disposition in France to open a negotiation with his 
majesty and his allies for the re-establishment of a general peace, upon 
just and suitable terms, by sending for that purpose ministers to a 
congress? ... 

Would there be the dispositioif to communicate to the undersigned 
the general grounds of a pacification, such as France would be willing 
to propose; in order that his majesty and his allies might thereupon 
examine in concert, whether they are such as might serve as the founda- 
tion of a negotiation for peace? 

Or would there be a desire to propose any other way whatever, for 
arriving at the same end, that of a general pacification? 

The answer, delivered at Berne, on March 26th was an imper- 
tinence. EngHsh good faith was questioned; negotiation in Con- 
gress was decried as “endless”; and all discussion of French 
annexations was ruled out in advance. But such, it was said, was 
the Directors ardent desire for peace, that they would be prepared 
to receive overtures “with respect to the countries occupied by the 
French armies, and which have not been united to France”. It is 
hardly surprising that a British official declaration of April loth 
announced that the French pretensions to put all their annexations 
outside the sphere of negotiation were “inadmissible” and a proof 
that the Directors were “remote from any disposition for peace”.® 

The diplomatic exchanges just recounted did, despite all else, 
yield Government one considerable satisfaction. They apparently 
enabled all pro-Govemment elements in Britain to stay united as 
well as all the Powers still in Coalition. It was, doubtless, for those 
very reasons that Opposition, in the closing stages of the Session, 
found cause to question both the manner and the sincerity of 
Government’s overtures to France, It was on May loth, nine ^ys 
before the end of the Session, that a final assault was delivered 
* New Anmial Register) 1796, Public Papers, p. 121. * Ibid.) p. 122. 
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the Directors, still sitting on afjacobin volcano,^ would come to 
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moned, in the name of Britain, Austria and Russia, to evacuate 
Belgium, the ^eft Bank of the Rhine and Savoy, but a more 
vigorous and successful prosecution of the war than had obtained 
of late. The Directors were, in fact, planning ambitious cam- 
paigns in Italy and Germany and had but the scantiest interest 
in diplomatic exploration of the terms on which Britain, Austria 
and Russia would consent to recognise them as the legal govern- 
ment of France. • 

There was, of course, great popular war-weariness in France 
where it may well have been more intense than in Britain. But 
whereas political conditions in Britain allowed the Opposition and 
a large part of the “public” to call for instant peace with impunity, 
the vocal elements in France, most feared by the Directors, were 
Jacobins, hopefully waiting to exploit for their own putposes any 
Directorial retreats before the demands of the “coahsed t5Trants”.^ 
The diplomatic immobility, enforced upon the Directors by these 
conditions, yielded them some apparent advantages. In February, 
for example, when the British Opposition was once more calling 
for peace, and enforcing its cry by pamting a black picture of 
British finances,® Pitt finally ordered a diplomatic inquiry that 

preserving of such relations. Ministers ought, in tlie mean time, to be reminded 
with what powers they had not scrupled to enter into treaties of amity, and of 
what deeds they had, in consequence, been the abettors. ... He ridiculed the 
idea, that the French were more deserving of confidence on account of tlieir 
new constitution; their principles were stili the same. . . . But neitlier those 
principles, nor their antecedent government, ought to have been made the 
pretext for waging a war of extermination. . . 

^ Cf. Buonarrotis History of Babeufs Conspiracy for Equality (English trans. 
of 1836 by Bronterre O’Brien). 

® Cf. Annual Register^ 1796, History of Europe, pp. 57-8: ‘*On the fifteenth 
of February, Mr. Grey introduced his motion for peace by a speech, wherein 
he observed, that, contrary to general expectation, the ministry, in lieu of a 
negociation for peace, were making preparations for a continuation of the 
war. . . And, according to the same source (p. 61): ‘In tiie mean time, a 
report was daily gaining ground, that the plans of ministry embraced such a 
multiplicity of objects, that new demands would shortly be made of means to 
carry them into execution. Their opponents thought it expedient, for tiiat 
reason, to cal! the attention of the public to the situation of the national 
finances. ... On the tenth of March, this subject was brought into the house 
of commons by Mr. Grey. , . 
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could notj like the peace hints of October and December 1795^ 
be oflSiciaily ignored at Paris. The inquiry, commonly regarded, 
among neutrals, as further sti^ngthening France’s diplomatic 
position, was made on March Stiliin the shape of a^communication 
addressed by the British Ministe:| in Berne to M. Barthelemy, ihe 
French representative who hzu^ in 1795, negotiated France’s 
triumphant treaties with Prussia and Spain. M. Barthelemy was 
asked to make inquiries at Paris and procure a wptten answer to 
the following questions:^ 

Is there the disposition in France to open a negotiation with his 
majesty and his allies for the re-establishment of a general peace, upon 
just and suitable terms, by sending for that purpose ministers to a 
congress? , . . 

Would there be the dispositioii to communicate to the undersigned 
the general grounds of a pacification, such as France would be willing 
to propose; in order that his majesty and his allies might thereupon 
examine in concert, whether they are such as might serve as the founda- 
tion of a negotiation for peace? 

Or would there be a desire to propose any other way whatever, for 
arriving at the same end, that of a general pacification? 

^ The answer, delivered at Berne, on March 26th was an imper- 
tinence. English good faith was questioned; negotiation in (in- 
gress was decried as “endless”; and all discussion of French 
annexations was ruled out in adfance. But such, it was said, was 
the Directors ardent desire for peace, that they would be prepared 
to receive overtures “with respect to the countries occupied by the 
French armies, and which have not been united to France”. It is 
hardly surprising that a British official declaration of April loth 
announced that the French pretensions to put all their annexations 
outside the sphere of negotiation were “inadmissible” and a proof 
that the Directors were “remote from any disposition for peace”.^ 

The diplomatic exchanges just recounted did, despite all else, 
yield Government one considerable satisfaction. They apparently 
enabled all pro-Government elements in Britain to stay united as 
well as all the Powers stiU in Coalition. It was, doubtless, for those 
very reasons that Opposition, in the closing stages of the Session, 
found cause to question both the manner and the sincerity of 
Government’s overtures to France. It was on May loth, nine days 
before the end of the Session, that a final assault was delivered 
^ New Annual Register, i‘]i$ 6 ,'BnWic'Pap^i P. i2X- ^ Ibid., p. 122. 
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against Ministers in both Houses on motions that incriminated 
almost their every step in war and diplomacy since 1793- Though 
early disasters, inflicted by Gej^ral Buonaparte on the ICing of 
Sardinia, presaged yet anothef departure from the Coalition, 
Opposition’s embittered revievlof Government’s alleged errors 
and follies failed to carry convection to the bulk of England’s 
governing classes. The Lords rejected by no against 10, and the 
Commons by 216 against 42, motions suggesting, among other 
things, that the late diplomatic break-down had been due primarily 
to the obstinacy and misconduct of Ministers.^ Nor did the balance 
of political power alter sensibly at the General Election of June 
though something was already known of serious Austrian defeats 
in Lombardy. 2 

But the British political atmosphere altered considerably as the 
summer saw Buonaparte’s continued successes in Italy and 
victories by Jourdan and Moreau in Germany that seemed, for a 
time, of almost equal importance since they induced states like 
Wurtemberg and Baden to abandon hostilities. On August 3rd, 
for example, that well-connected and very conservative diarist, 
Joseph Farington, reported an equally conservative friepd to the 
following effect:® “Lysons hears that if Pitt does not make peace 
before November He must go out — ^War ill managed — Bank ' 
Directors much out of humour with Pitt — ^West India expences 
enormous. St. Domingo cost 2‘ millions more than expected.” 
There is an even more significant entry in the Farington Diary 
under October 2nd, an entry that argues serious financial strain 
and growing ill-wiU to Pitt at Threadneedle Street, where the con- 
siderable anti-French turn just taken by the German fighting was 
known to be due to great and xmauthorised financial help sent to 
Austria.* The dispatch of this financial help had apparently 
crippled the Bank and the Qty, who were, in any case, inclined to 
doubt whether any French retreats in Germany were of equal 
importance to France’s menacing preparations for invading 
England or Ireland. But here is Farington’s own entry:® 

^ Nm Annual Register^ 17965 British and Foreign History^ pp. 141-53. 

* Bnomparte had entered Milan on May isths when the Austrians were 
already falling back on Mantna. 

® Farington Diary ^ i, 158. 

^ C£ Nem Annual Register^ 1797, pp. 35-465 for Parliamentary attacks made 
in December 1796 on the way in which £152005000 had been sent to the Emperor 
without a special Parliamentary authorisation. 

® Cf. Farington Dia-iy^ 
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Mr. Berwick called on me tiiis morning. — There are great difficulties 
in the City from a want of money. — ^He blames in some degree, some 
of the Directors of the Bank, who are supposed to be unfriendly to 
government, and who may have m interest in promoting occasional 
difficulties. He also said that xh&^Hapital of the Bank is not propor- 
tioned to the business done, which ^ a cause of hesitation in discounting 
there from an apprehension that if the times became precarious from 
alarms of invasion &c. a rtm might be made which the Bank could not 
answer, not having specie equal to its discounts. ... It has been talked 
that a board of controwel would be proposed to act aE% check upon the 
partiality and general conduct of the Bank Directors. ... On the whole 
Mr. Berwick thinks there is great cause of apprehension from the 
increasing want of confidence in money credit, which the French will 
endeavour to heighten by perpetual threats of invasion. He does not 
think a Loan could be had by the Minister, at least for not more than 
£$o per cent. , 

Pitt, however, had ahready taken his measures to show the 
country that, whatever the hardships and anxieties it was suffering, 
the fault was not Government’s. And the French Directory, 
shaken by serious reverses in Germany and Mantua’s stubborn 
defence in Italy, no longer made insuperable difficulties on the very 
threshold, of negotiation. The King’s Speech from the Throne, 
read to die new Parliament assembled on October 6th, contained, 
’ in fact, the information that a British representative was about to 
proceed to Paris for direct negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment on behalf of Britain and its^llies.^ The French Directors, it 
was plain, though they knew that their bargaining position was 
about to be improved by a Spanish declaration of war on England, 
were no longer under the illusion that the British Opposition or 
populace could force Ministers to abandon their continental allies 
and accept a peace that left the Continent at France’s mercy. 
When, indeed, the course of Malmesbury’s negotiations between 
October and December 1796 is carefully e xamin ed, it appears that 
the Directors had furnished themselves with quite plausible 
arguments and even a scheme of compensations for Britain’s 
principal friends on the Continent. France’s annexations were 
justified, for example, on the plea that they merely restored a 
European Balance of Power, deranged to France’s disadvantage 

^ Annual Register ^ 17963 State Papers3 p. 118: “I have omitted no endeavours 
for setting on foot negotiations to restore peace to Europe, . . , The steps which 
I have t^en for tills purpose have at length opened the way to an Immediate 
and direct negotiation. ... I shall immediateiy send a person to FariS3 with 
full powers. . . The British Government’s draft suggestions for peace^^ as 
prepared on September 2, 1796^ are in Fortescue MSS.# iii3 239-42. 
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by the immense Polish annexations of Russia, Prussia and Austria 
and the great increase of British power, ascribable to growing con- 
trol in India. Austria, too, w® offered compensation for the 
Netherlands in. a plan for seci-larising the three ecclesiastical 
electorates, and it was indicated raat the Prince of Orange might 
also be found compensations in Germany if there was a reorganisa- 
tion of the Empire. To the Paris “realists” of 1796, conscious that 
an expeditionarjf force for Ireland was waiting at Brest, the British 
negotiating standpoint finally proved infuriating enough to lead 
them, on December 19th, to break off conversations and order the 
British representative home. Lord Malmesbury, it transpired, had 
invited the French to evacuate all their conquests save Avignon, 
Nice and Savoy and had offered, in return, that captured French 
colonies would be returned thoifgh not those of the Batavian 
Republic.^ 

Against the possibly dangerous attack now to be expected from 
Opposition, the ground on which Ministers might make their stand 
had already been outlined by Burke in his bitter Two Letters 
addressed to a Member of the Present Parliament on the Proposals of 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of France.^ Burke had recognised, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that Pitt had probably been under 
strong pressure when he had undertaken to negotiate and that, 
moreover, it was in Ministers’ minds that a break-down, ascribable 
to French rapacity, would hel^ rather than hinder their war- 
efforts in 1797. Burke, of course, had seen not the slightest 
prospect of any peace that was worth negotiating and had called 
loudly to Pitt to remember that, whatever the clamour raised by 
Opposition,® four-fifths of the effective political strength of the 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ State Papers, pp. 147-77 y for the ofiScial account 
entitled Official Correspo7idencey published by the British Goverrimenty, relating to 
the Negotiation for Peace between the French Republic and Great Britain, Diaries 
and Correspondence of the first Earl of Malmesbury y iii, 259”-368, give tire British 
negotiator's own accounts and his descriptions of what he found in France and 
Paris. 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ 1796, Domestic Literature, p, 250, for an Opposi- 
tion attack: ‘In this work the autihor makes use of his well-known powers cf 
rhetoric in attempting to produce the conviction, that the French republic 
must be destroyed, or it will destroy all Europe; and he descants, with his 
accustomed energy, against the dangerous nature of French principles, and the 
licentious, prostitute, abandoned, rude, coarse, savage, and ferocious character 
of the French people. Every person who is not actuated by die same frenzy 
with the author, must execrate the tendency of his inflammatory production. 
Several treatises soon made their appearance in answer to Mr. Burke. . . 

® Cf. Analytical Reviews December 1796, for part of that clamour in the shape 
of as favourable an examination as possible of the considerable volume of anti- 
Burke pamphleteering already available. 
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country would follow him in a refusal to see the ancient landmarks 
of Europe obliterated by the Jacobins. But Burke’s last analysis of 
the British political position is|worth repeating before the crises 
of 1 797, the year of his death, am examined. 

« 

‘'In England and Scotland^” BUrke had declared^ “I compute^ that 
those of adult age^ not declining in life^ of tolerable leisure for such 
discussions^, and of some means of information, more or less, and 
who are above menial dependence, (or what virtually is such), may 
amount to about four hundred thousand. There is such a thin g as a 
natural representative of the people. This body is that representative; 
and on this body, more than on the legal constituent, the artificial 
representative depends. This is the British public; and it is a public 
very numerous. . . , 

“Of these four hundred thousand political citizens, I look upon 
one-fifth, or about eighty thoMsand, to be pure Jacobins; utterly 
incapable of amendment; objects of eternal vigilance; and, when they 
break out, of legal constraint. On these, no reason, no argument, no 
example, no venerable authority, can have the slightest influence. 
They desire a change; and they will have it if they can. If they cannot 
have it by English cabal, they wiU make no scruple of having it by the 
cabal of France. . . . 

“This minority is great and formidable. I do not know whether, 
if I aim6d at the totd overthrow of a kingdom, I should wish to be 
^ encumbered with a larger body of partisans. They are more easily 
disciplined and directed than if the number were greater. These, by 
their spirit of intrigue, and by their restless agitating activity, are of a 
force far superior to their numbers^ and, if times grew the least critical, 
have the means of debauching or intimidating many of those who are now 

sound This minority is numerous enough to make a mighty cry for 

peace, or for war, or for any object they are led vehemently to deske 

“The majority, the other four-fifths, is perfectly sound; and of the 
best possible disposition to religion, to government, to the true and 
undivided interests of their country. Such men are naturally disposed 

to peace Good men do not suspect that their destruction is 

attempted through their virtues. This their enemies are perfectly 
aware of: and accordingly, they, the most turbulent of mankind, who 
never make a scruple to shake the tranquillity of their country to its 

centre, raise a continual cry for peace with France From the 

beginning, and even whilst the French gave the blows, and we hardly 
opposed the vis inertiae to their efforts, from that day to this hour, like 
importunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night, they have 
called for peace,” 

Before news arrived of the breakdown of the peace effort at 
Paris, so loudly condemned by Burke, Ministers had already had 
one dangerous ordeal. It was not the way they proposed to raise 
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153OOO extra men for the Services or provide a Home Defence 
force of 6O3OOO Aiilitia and 20,000 mounted men that made their 
principal trouble. It was not evey the list of unpleasant new war- 
taxes redted by Pitt in his Bud^t statement of December 7th. ^ 
It was the admission, made at the^ondusion of Pitt’s speech, that, 
“during the interval of Parliamenc”, £1,200,000 had been sent to 
the Emperor “without a public discussion” that might, it was said, 
have had its d^culties both for Austria and for England. Fox 
immediately rose in angry criticism, and next day Opposition 
appealed to Parliament not to allow its control of the purse to be 
set aside in the manner employed by Pitt. In the division that 
resulted that day Opposition raised a vote of 58 against 164, and 
this was improved on December 14th to one of 81 against 285. A 
vote of 81 against Government in such critical times betokened a 
good deal of dissatisfaction, and, in point of fact, criticism of 
Government’s finance was bitter and active in the hard-pressed 
City which held its own troubles to be due to Ministers having 
forced the unwilling Bank of England to find the £1,200,000 
exported to Austria.^ 

It was on December 30th that Pitt faced another ordeal — ^the 
debate on the Royal Message that had informed Parliament of the 
breakdown of Malmesbury’s negotiation at Paris. Fortunately for 
himself Pitt made one of Ae great speeches of his life while Fox’s 
handling of Opposition’s case wa:- most provocative. Fox saw the 
French point of view so clearly that his speech could scarcely have 
been improved upon if the Directors had been permitted to send 
their own advocate to Westminster.^ It could hardly have won 

^ Cf. Nezo Arniual Register^ 1797^ British and Foreign History, p. 32, for the 
new taxation, calculated to bring in £2,132,000 per annum practically all of 
it mortgaged for the interest-service on War-Debt. The list of new taxes began 
with 10 per cent on teas and coffees. 

® Cf. Ibid.^ p. 41: “Mr. alderman Combe seconded the [Fox’s] motion, he 
said, in obedience to the instructions of his constituents, who had met that day 
in the common hall of the city of London, and had desired their representatives 
to censure the conduct of ministers, in granting away the public money without 
the consent of parliament. He also observed, that the discounting of bills drawn 
for the purpose of remitting money to the imperial troops, had swallowed up 
so much of the cash of the bank, as to compel that great body to narrow their 
discounts^ and the British were made to suffer, that the German soldiers might 
be supplied.” 

^ Cf. Farington Diary, under January 2, 1797: “The Speaker mentioned Pitts 
speech on Lord Malmsberrys letter &c as having been very powerful. . . • 
The Speaker remarked that Pitt by manner shewed a contempt for Fox, . , 
Fox^ might have done better if he had taken a less partisan tone, for the 
FaHngtm Diary itself gives evidence of a good deal of doubt on the possibility 
of dispossessing the French of Belgium, 
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Fox votes, for instance, to take so French a line as to argue that if 
the Directors were permitted “oi^y” the gain of Savoy, Nice au d 
Avignon, France would lose in consequence when compared with 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, alij aggrandised by Partitions of 
Poland which Fox found more cr-minal than anything attempted 
by the French. Dundas probably expressed the view of the bulk 
of the House when he described Fox’s effort as:^ 

... the most mischievous which he ever heard come from an 
envenomed Opposition. There was scarcely one topic contained in it 
which was not calculated to give encouragement to our enemies. In 
the good times of our forefathers it never occurred, to the most inflamed 
patriot, to avail himself of his situation, as a member of parliament, to 
plead the cause of the enemy in the manner the French republic had 
been applauded that night. , 

Dundas seems to have taken the right line against Opposition 
for Fox’s division was no more than 37 against Government’s 
212. 

Pitt was, of course, stiU merely on the threshold of the more 
wearing anxieties destined to dog him throughout 1797. There 
were, naturally, compensations. Thus, the Directors’ plan to land 
p army, capable of revolutionising disaffected Ireland, came to 
grief in the first days of 1797, and the small experimental force, 
landed, during February, in Wales, only served, by its ignominious 
surrender to “country people”, to*show the folly of the common 
Paris view that the British populace would rise against its “aristo- 
cratic oppressors” at the first sight of French uniforms. But if the 
Paris optimists overlooked the immense effect of the counter- 
revolutionary indoctrination that had long been proceeding in 
Britain with material as “popular” and diverse as Sayers’ carica- 
tures and Hannah More’s tracts,® Government’s difficulties in 
conducting the war seemed nevertheless to be increasing steadily. 
A decisive turn to continental hostilities had been given by 
Buonaparte when, on January 14, 1797, he broke, at Rivoli, the last 
Austrian attempt to relieve Mantua. The capitulation of Mantua 
had quickly followed on February 2nd, and this had been suc- 
ceeded, m turn, by the submission to the French of all those 

^ New Annual Register ^ 17975 p. 89. 

^ Hannah More’s were^ perhaps^ the fayourites in the collected voiumes of 
Cheap Repository Tracts issued in 1795 and 1798. A total tract sale of near 
two millions in Britain was claimed in the first year, though, of course, the 
monthly issues were much bought by the well-to-do to give away free. 
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portions of Italy Mtlerto attempting opposition^ and, what was 
worse, the apparently irresistibfe advance of Buonaparte towards 
Austrian territory proper. To tjf lance those misfortunes there was, 
it is true, the British naval victory over Spain at Cape St. Vincent 
but some days before the ne^s arrived, British official finance 
suffered a blow that threatened the very foundations of the 
country’s war-effort. This blow deserves some little treatment of 
its own. • 

It was early in February 1797 that the currency position, after 
having caused great anxiety at the Bank of England for years, 
finally began to break down.^ Ever since 1793 the drain of specie 
to theatres of war had become increasingly serious, and when, 
during the winter of 1796-7, invasion uncertainties in Britain 
and insurrection possibilities hiTreland caused much prudential 
conversion of ba^-notes into gold, the position at the Bank of 
England rapidly became critical. On February 26th, for fear of 
worse, a Privy Council order had to be issued forbidding the Bank 
to make any further payments in gold until the matter had been 
laid before Parliament. And on February 28th, when Pitt asked 
the Commons for a Committee to consider the indefinite sus- 
pension of gold-payments. Opposition came forward with the 
charge that the ruin they had long prophesied was at hand unless 
Ministers were dismissed and policy changed. Opposition 
divided, not unfavourably, sf 86 against 244, and, when the 
struggle was renewed on March ist, there was a division of 67 
against 141 for a wider inquiry than Ministers proposed, and one 
of 53 against 144 for adding Fox to the Committee.® During the 
subsequent proceedings on Bank affairs. Opposition several times 
obtained figures that denoted, like those above, a marked weaken- 
ing in Pitt’s Parliamentary credit. There was, for instance, a 
division of March 24th when Opposition’s vote rose to 88 against 
Government’s 218. 

The Parliamentary demonstrations against the alleged con- 
sequences of Pitt’s war-finance were, however, less serious in total 
effect, than those undertaken in many different parts of England 

Bohix^s Blair^s Ghromlogka! Tables for Ancona seized as early as 
Bebmary 9tb and peace dictated to the Pope on February lytli. 

^ Cf» Hem Annual R^istery 17973 pp. 142-33 for tbe Opposition in tbe Lords 
finally extricating from the papers laid before Parliament the fact that the Bank 
Directors had warned Pitt about their specie position on fourteen occasions 
between December ii, X794^ and February 2I;, X797. 

Tbidiypp. 156-60. ; 
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and Ireland. According to the Annual Register, petitions for peace 
and the dismissal of GovemmeniSwere organised in “almost every 
county, city, and town in EnglarFi”, and as the petition, adopted 
on March 23rd by the Livery of London, often s^ved as a guide 
to other places, it is worth quodng as evidence of the leading 
complaints of the “public”.^ 

“We lament,” announced the Freemen of London, “that by the 
evil instigations of your Majesty’s advisers, these nations have been 
plunged into a war, unparalleled in misery and destruction, which has 
nearly ruined our commerce, impoverished our manufacturers, 
depopulated our country, sapped the public credit, and widely extended 
the most flagitious corruption. 

“We most deeply deplore that your Majesty’s ministers, abandoning 
the principles they once professed, have endeavoured to prevent the 
remonstrances of your people, attacking the very vitals of our consti- 
tution, and depriving your subjects of liberties which their ancestors 
with so much energy ‘claimed, demanded, and insisted on as their 
undoubted right and inheritance’ . . . and for the defence and preserva- 
tion of which your Majesty’s royal house was chosen and placed upon 
the throne of these realms. 

“We therefore most humbly beseech your Majesty to dismiss for 
ever from “your Majesty’s presence and councils those advisers, both 
.public and secret, of the measures we lament, not doubting that by a 
change of councils such measures may be adopted as will speedily 
procure the inestimable blessings of peace, and produce such a system 
of oeconomy as shall restore the public credit and the happiness of 
your people. But should your Majesty any longer confide in such 
advisers, we are firmly convinced that they will completely nnHprminp 
that basis of national prosperity and happiness, the reciprocal confidence 
of a Sovereign and a free people. ... 

These petitions, strongly-worded though they were, would 
doubtless have been stronger if the full tale of war-perils had been 
known— the desperate situation in Ireland, held down by a species 
of military terror, the continuous deterioration of the continental 
position where Buonaparte had begun the invasion of Austrian 
territory proper, and, worst of aU, the dangerous discontent in the 
Fleets. At the end of February the seamen of the Channel Fleet 
based at Portsmouth, had secretiy prepared eleven petitions, asking 
for an increase of their miserably insufficient pay.® Those petitions 

1 Annual Register, 1797, Appendix to the Chronicle, pp. 83-4. 

* Cf. Dobree and Manwaring, The Floating Repuhlic (Pelican ed.), p. 32; 
It is now upwards of two years since your petitioners observed with pleasure 
the augmentation which had been made to pay of the Army and Militia, and 
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were sent to the seamen’s fiivourite admiral. Lord Howe, and were 
by him transmitted to the Adi^alty. Here the optimistic con- 
clusion was reached that the prations represented, not the view 
of eleven ships! companies, but those of a single malcontent who 
had altered his handwriting and a little of his phrasiifg to make 
the pretence of eleven different petitions easier to credit. As no 
apparent attention was, therefore, paid to their petitions, the 
seamen of the»Portsmouth Fleet began on March 31st to prepare 
another set of petitions in two copies, one to go to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty and another to Fox, Leader of the Opposition. 
And this time, it was resolved to make certain of satisfaction by 
taking charge of the Fleet until the wished-for concessions had 
been obtained. It was on Easter Sunday, April i6th, that orders 
were first defied; on April 17th ^Delegates from the ships’ com- 
panies had firm charge of the Fleet; and on April i8th they 
received the first offer of concessions from the Admiralty in 
respect of pay and disablement-pensions. This offer was rejected 
on April 19th, the Delegates demanding pay of a shilling a day for 
able seamen, disability pensions of £10 per annum, and important 
changes in the food arrangements on board ship. Even- when the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by hurrying from Portsmouth to^ 
London, and thence, accompanied by brother-Ministers, to 
Windsor, had procured the authority to make the concessions 
demanded, the trouble at Portsifrouth was not over. The seamen’s 
Delegates demanded the issue of a royal pardon, and only when 
this was obtained did the Fleet return to its duty (April 23rd). ^ 
There was renewed trouble early in May, for winch Opposition 
hesitated not to blame the Ministers. On May 8th, when the 
Estimate for the Augmentation of Seamen’s Wages, was laid before 
Parliament, Fox affirmed that Ministers’ delay in introducing it 
had been one of the causes for the renewed incidents at Ports- 
mouth. ^ Next day Opposition, supplied with some official details, 
charged Pitt with a high degree of culpability for failing, in the 

the provision that took place with respect to their wives and families . . . 
naturally expecting that they should in their turn experience the same mimi- 
ficence^ but alas no notice l^s been taken of them, nor the smallest provision 

made for their wives and families ” 

^ Nm Annual Register^ 1797, Principal Occurrences, pp. S4-5. 

^Annual Register History, p. 212: ‘‘The sileiice of ministers had 
produced the fresh disturbances in the fleet at Portsmouth, by exciting a 
''suspicion of their sincerity. What motive, he asked, could have induced them 
to suffer a whole fortnight to elapse . . , [History, as above, will be much 
used as the abbreviated form of History of Europe,] 
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critical circumstances of the time, to expedite the official routine 
by which Estimates are produced. ^ The speed, however, with 
which Pitt secured the passage of a Seamen’s Wage Bill, based on 
the Estimate, and sent Lord Howe down with it and a new Pardon 
Proclamation, left even Opposition without a ground for n’ew 
complaint. The final, and, as it proved, permanent pacification 
of the Portsmouth Fleet, on May 15th, was the coimtry’s salvation. 
On the one hand, the continental disasters which had led Austria 
to sign the Preliminaries of Leoben on April i8th seemed less 
ominous once the Channel Fleet was obediently at sea. And, on 
,the other hand, the bad trouble which, on May 22nd, broke out 
• in the Note Fleet was discountenanced in advance by the attempt 
that had been there made to force terms upon Government a good 
deal more far-reaching than those which had fully satisfied the 
senior Fleet. 

A critical stage in the Note Mutiny was reached on June ist. 
The seamen’s leaders had, by that time, attempted to take so 
high a fine with the Admiralty that negotiations had been broken 
off and official preparations for measures of force begun. Events 
soon proved that those seamen’s leaders who were “Jacobin” 
, enough to consider civil war or desertion to the enemy were far 
more extreme than the bulk of the Fleet. By June 13, indeed, after 
coercion that had yet gone little farther than the refusal of water 
and fresh provisions from the sllbre, the mutiny leader, Richard 
Parker, was under arrest and control of the ships back in the hands 
of the officers. The naval mutinies, in fact, were far from answer- 
ing the eager hopes of the French. So far from bringing down the 
British Government, they enabled it to strengthen itself by adopt- 
ing a new and more human attitude towards the seamen and 
soldiers.® New peace negotiations with the French, too, under- 
taken on the ground that Austria’s enforced signature of Peace 
Preliminaries had radically altered the continental situation, were 
pursued on a much less disadvantageous basis than had seemed 

^ Ihid,:, p. 213; “He [severely] blamed the conduct of ministers^ in postponing 
the consideration of the seamen's demands ... to such objects as the Imperial 
loan and the marriage-portion of the princess-royal, which were of such 
inferior importance to the nation, and ought, therefore, without hesitation, to 
have been laid aside till a business of such magnitude had been settled, * . 

^ ® Cf. Ibid,s p. 222, for improvements of pay granted to the troops. There is a 
significant adimssion that tiaeir “miserable pittance” of pay had been raised 
partly in consequence of a “disposition to claim a redress of this great 
evil” having become “quite apparent in the whole army, particularly In the 
corps stationed in the near vicinity of London, and in otlier populous cities 
and towns. ...” 
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possible when the first overture was made on June ist.^ When 
Parliament was prorogued on Jury 20th, virtually the whole nation 
was full of hope that the direct negotiations, reopened by Lord 
Maimesbitry at LiUe on July 6th, vrould result in a peace settle- 
ment.: 

But if Ministers were in temporardy calmer waters than they 
had known for some time, they still had many anxieties. The 
situation in Ireland could scarcely have been more explosive, and 
much of working-class London not only continued radically dis- 
affected but was about to be mustered in another dangerous anti- 
Government demonstration. Of the Petition and Remonstrance 
to the King, whose adoption was made the ostensible cause of the 
London Corresponding Society’s meeting at the end of July, little 
need be said here. It contained llie usual attacks on the War and 
the Ministers and, if its reading could have been completed, would 
doubtless have referred also to Parliament’s rejection, by 258 
votes against 63, of Grey’s Parliamentary Reform motion of May 
26th. But the London Corresponding Society’s Petition was never 
read to its end because the magistrates in attendance, surroimded 
by large numbers of constables, volunteers and militiamen, found 
“sedition” to have been uttered quite early in its course and. 
ordered the arrest of the platform and the dispersal of the meeting. 
This chapter may well close with a contemporary account of the 
scene:^ s 

. . . Notwithstanding the notices issued by the magistrates of the 
various police ofBces, and in despite of the appearance of large military 
detachments, a very numerous meeting of the London Corresponding 
Society took place in the field adjoining to the veterinary college in 
Pancras. To accommodate the vast assemblage of people who had 
collected, three tribunes were erected in different quarters of the field, 
round the principal of which the police magistrates, with a large body 
of constables, took their stand. Sir William Addington informed the 
persons in the tribune that the meeting had been illegally convoked, 
and declared his intention of reading the riot act. ... 

Mr. Galloway, having read the advertisement of the London 

^ Cf. New Annual Raster, 1797, Public Papers, pp. 242-3. It would almost 
seem that the overture was made at that date in the hope of inducing the French 
to lay aside any temptations to do something for the Nore mutineers. 

‘ Ibid., Principal Occurrences, pp. 120-1, tmder July 31st. H.O.65.1. shows 
how the Home Office, Bow St. and the seven District Police Magistracies of 
the Metropolis at Shadwell, Whitechapel, Union St., Queen’s Square, Worship 
St., Marlborough St. and Hatton Garden grew efficient at combining some or 
all their forces as the occasion “demanded”. 
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Corresponding Society^ and the notice from Bow-street^ called upon 
the magistrates to point out in “^hat circumstances the meeting was 
illegal^ and what provisions of the' late acts had not been duly complied 

with No answer having been returned to this request^ he proposed 

Mr. Tucl?:ey as chairman for the day, who, after returning thanks . . . 
proceeded to read the petition and remonstrance to the king. Scarcely, 
however, had he entered upon its contents when he was interrupted: 
Sir William Addington insisting that the riot act had been read. 
A gentleman on the tribune declared he had not he^rd it, and in this 
declaration he was joined by the whole of the surrounding multitude. 
Sir W. Addington persisted to aver the fact. “Then, my fellow citizens,’’ 
said the gentleman, “we are bound to disperse in peace within a hour. 
I conjure you to depart, and believe that it will be shortly seen, whether 
Bow-street magistrates are to be the interpreters of the laws of England.” 
Upon this many persons retired from the ground, and Sir William 
Addington commanded the constables to take into custody the above- 
mentioned gentleman, and Mr. Tuckey, the chairman. The military 
were ordered to enter the field, and after galloping about it for an hour, 
and taking up two or three persons more, the meeting was dissolved. 

The persons taken into custody were . . . brought to Bow-street 
office in the evening . . . and were admitted to bail, themselves in 
100 1 . each, and two sureties in 50 1 . each. When they left: the office 
they were drawn to their homes by the populace. . . . 



“At the meetings of the London Corresponding Society, for 
above tm-O'years before this time [1798], it had been avowed that 
the object of the Society was to form a republic^, by the assist- 
ance of France. Reform in Parliament, or even annual 
elections, or universal suffrage, were therefore no longer 
mentioned. . • . Meetings were held, to contrive the means' of 
procuring arms, to enable them to co-operate with a French 
force in case of invasion. . . . The leading members df the 
disaifected societies were also m#the habit of frequenting an 
occasional meeting, which was held at a cellar in FnrnivaiFs 
Inn, and was first formed for the purpose of reading the 
libellous and treasonable publication, called The Press. It was 
paxtioxlarly attended by Arthur O'Connor and O'Coigiy . . * 
and by the persons chiefly instrumental in carrying on 
correspondence with the Irish conspirators; and secret 
consultations were repeatedly held there, with a view to 
projects, which were thought to be too dangerous and desperate 
to be brought forward in any of the larger societies. Among 
these plans, was that of effecting a general insurrection, at the 
same moment, in the metropolis, and throughout the country, 
and of directing it to the objeci^of seizing or assassinating the 
king, the royal family, and many members of both houses of 
parliament. 

“Attempts were, at the same time, made to form, in London, 
upon the plan of the United Irishmen, the Society of United 
Englishmen, or United Britons. ... Most of the societies 
through England, which had used to correspond with the 
London Corresponding Society, had also about this time 
adopted the same plan of forming societies of United English- 
men . . . and the influence of the destructive principles from 
which they proceeded, was still farther extended by the 
establishment of clubs, among the lowest classes of the 
community, which were open to all persons paying one penny, 
and in which songs were sung, toasts given, and language 
held, of the most seditious nature. 

“Information having been received of a meeting of United 
Englishmen, to be held at a house in Clerkenwell, warrants of 
arrest were issued, and persons were apprehended on the 
i8th of April 1798. . . . Irdbrmation having also been received 
of an extraordinary meeting of the delegates and secretary 
of the London Corresponding Society, ... on the 19th 
I16 
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of April 17985 the persons there assembled were likewise 

arrested.... I ... . • 

appeared^ that about for^ divisions of United English- 
men had been formed in London; about twenty of which had 
their regular places and days of meeting; and that many similar 
societies were forming in different parts of the county. ... At 
Manchester^ and in the adjacent country in particular^ the 
plan of these conspiracies was extending itself in the most 
alarming manner. ... A society of United Englishmen had 
been established in and about Manchester beforS the year 
1797. In the beginning of that year it consisted of about fifty 
divisions^ and in the year 1798 had extended to about 
eighty. . . . This society has been particularly active in the most 
wicked attempts to seduce the soldiers. ... It frequently sent 
delegates to places in the neighbourhood^ and to various parts 
of Yorkshire^ Derbyshire^ Nottinghamshire^ and Cheshire . - . 
Liverpool also became the seat of another central society. . . 
From the hair-raising descriptions of conspiracy in the 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the British House of ^ 
Commons:^ March 1799. 

“The renewal of a General War upon the Continent . . . cannot 
be too deeply deprecated. It would be an act of more dire 
temerity than its commencement before; and the worst of evils^ 
in every direction^ may be its fatal consequence. 

The futility of the Minister’s warlike projects^ and the empti- 
ness of his pompous phrases^ have already been detected. Let 
not .. foe proposal of a new war for foe DELI\^RANCE OF 
EUROPE delude the good sens#of foe English Nation. With- 
out our inauspicious interference Europe will be safe; and 
without our foolish obstinacy to retain the conquered settle- 
ments of Spain and Holland^ foe hazards of interna! revolution 
will be removed by a General Peace ... .'and a timely^ justj and 
temperate Reformation of Parliament.” 

Wymll Papaersy Appendix 52-35 reproduce a Wywill 
, pamphlet of 1799 indicative of the. efforts to revive the 
.. , ‘-moderate” Farii.amentary Reform. cause and to stop the 


D uring the summer of ^797 Government’s attention was 
largely concentrated on mutinous Ireland and the peace 
negotiations proceeding at LiUe. As early as August it was 
obvious that the main difficulty at Lille would be the French 
Government’s insistence on the return both of its own captured 
colonies and those of its alliesj Spain and the Batavian Republic. 
Britain’s three enemies had nothing reciprocal to offer though some 
play was apparently made with the idea that France would be 
entitled to special compensation if it agreed to sign peace on status 
quo ante helium terms with Britain’s one remaining ally on the 
Continent, Pormgal. Malmesbury made it plain that the British 
Government considered itself to be making the largest concessions 
in offering to recognise France’s European annexations and return 
France’s colonies. It could go no farther, and there was no 
intention of restoring Trinidad to a Spain, still allied with France, 
or Ceylon and the Cape to the Batavian Repubhc. Towards the 
end of September negotiations were at a deadlock, and in October 
they were abandoned.^ Fortunately for the British Government, 
splendid news arrived in mid-October of an important naval 
victory over the Dutch at Camperdown. And from the remarkable 
outburst of popular rejoicing that followed,^ it must have become 
obvious, even at Paris, that Pitt’s internal difficulties had been 
over-estimated. Pitt was, for dxample, already gaining consider- 
ably from the perceptible revulsion of feeling among the important 
minority of British professional men who had retained some 
sympathy for the French Republic so long as it seemed to be facing 
a superior monarchical coalition, bent on its destruction.® But 

^ Cf. Papers which passed in the Late Negotiation for Peace at Lille ^ a collection 
of fifty-four documents presented to the House of Commons in November. Much 
additional material wills of course^ be found in Diaries and Correspondence of the 
first Earl of Malmesbury^ iii, 369-599, and in Foreign Secretary Grenville’s 
Correspondence in tiie Fortescue MSS., VoL IIL It is interesting, for example, 
to find Pitt authorizing concession on Ceylon and the final break-down mainly 
due to internal politics in France. 

®Cf. New Annual Register^ ^197 > Principal Occurrences, p. xdx, under 
October i6th: ^‘There was a general illumination in the metropolis ... in 
celebration of Admiral Duncan’s victory. The mansion-house, admiralty, 
theatres, and other public buildings were splendidly illuminated. Few events 
have given rise to more general and ardent demonstrations of 50yd’ 

® The Farington Diary contains some important evidence here. Joseph 
Farington, a very conservative R.A., had sometimes been distressed by the 
‘‘democratic’’ inclinations of certain of his brother-artists. In 1797, however, 
the Diary may be found' reporting under October 13th: “Dowmman called — 
rejoiced at news of victory [Camperdown], no democrat” and under October 
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dislike of French conquests, annexations and partitions had been 
specially stimulated by Buonasarte’s treacherous and imm oral 
destruction of the ancient Venetian Repubhc.^ And there were 
those, who were about to find themselves more easily converted 
by the biting wit of the notable Anti-Jacobin than they had been 
by the heavy thunder of Burke’s denunciations.^ 

Despite relieving factors the reassembly of Parliament, on 
November 2nd, opened what was necessarily a moye anxious time 
for Ministers. They could hardly be sure, for example, whether 
the explanation they had issued of the break-down of peace 
negotiations at Lille had really convinced the country that the 
fault lay entirely with the rapacity and insincerity of the French.® 
There was, after all, the final peace which the Paris Government 
had just signed with Austria at*Campo Formio to urge against the 
theory that Paris had never really wanted peace but only the 
chance of blaming British Ministers for the continuation of 
hostilities.^ Then, Ministers could hardly be sure of the effect that 
would be exercised on the country by the announced intention of 
the Opposition leaders to boycott the proceedings of Parliament so 

29th: “Marchant came. . . , Had been with Romney, who is a convert from 
» Democracy, and now says He believes ‘Monarchy is best after alF.” 

^ Wordsworth’s view is plainly enough expressed in his famous sonnet of 
lament. And here is what the Foxite New Annual Register has to say of 
Buonaparte’s violence: “In censuring such proceedings as these, we flatter 
ourselves our readers will not consider as inconsistent. . . . When the nascent 
liberties of France were attacked by a combination of despotic powers on the 
continent, we deprecated what we esteemed a most unjustifiable aggression, 
an interference not warranted by the law of nations, or by the principles of 
justice — when France in her turn becomes an oppressor, the voice of truth 
and justice will proclaim her infamy, and will censure the inconsistency, the 
wickedness of her rulers.” Even the less violent course taken with the Genoese 
Republic was thus pronounced upon by the New Annual Register: “Whether 
the change will ultimately prove for the happiness of the people or not, time 
only will determine; all that can at present be said upon the subject is, that 
the part which the French acted in the business was wholly unjustifiable.” 

® The Anti-'Jacdbin or Weekly Examiner first appeared on Monday, November 
20th at the price of 6d, and in the form of sixteen closely-printed and double- 
columned folio pages. Though principally remembered for its satirical skits, 
good deal of journalistic hard-hitting was done in the weekly commentary 
on the Paris Press and the weekly gibbetinjg of the “Lies”, “Misrepresentations”, 
and “Mistakes” of the Opposition Press in London. The momhlY Anti^-Jacohin 
Review succeeded the weekly in July 1798. 

® The explanation had been published as the Declaration of the King of Great 
Britain to the People^ respecting the Rupture of the late Negotiation. It was dated 
at Westminster, October 25th. 

^ The Treaty of Campo Formio had been signed on October 17th and ratified 
by the Directory on October 26th. It is probable that Austria obtained better 
terms in consequence of the French anxiety to display a pacific character after 
the break-down with Britain at Lille. 
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long as they were completely dictated by a Government that was 
every day dragging the country i^earer bankruptcy and ruin. But 
during the opening weeks of the Session, at any rate. Ministers 
found few difficulties.^ Real trouble was to come after November 
2461 when Pitt announced an estimated expenditure of 25I 
millions and his intention of imposing heavier new taxation than 
any yet attempted hitherto. Since hostilities had begun in 
February 1793^ the bulk of new taxation had been imposed, not to 
meet the capital cost of current war-expenses, but merely the 
flnrmal interest on that capital cost, raised as loan, and raised on 
increasingly onerous terms. Now Pitt determined that Govern- 
ment credit could no longer stand a new loan flotation for perhaps 
nineteen millions with the lenders asked to face the spectacle of 
Ministers unw illing or unable to &tract part of current war-costs 
ftom taxes instead of borrowing. Pitt, in short, proposed to triple 
the Assessed Taxes m a way which would leave him merely 
twelve millions to borrow for the year. According to the Prime 
Minister, the full tripling of the taxes on male servants, 
horses, carriages, dogs and watches, and the somewhat lesser 
increase intended, in many cases, on the house and window 
duties, could not amount to an income tax of ten per cent even 
in the case of the wealthiest entitled to no reductions or exemp- 
tions. And, on December 4th, when more detailed information 
was given before the enactment'«of the plan, a disarming picture 
was drawn of the way in which the Assessed Taxes increase wnuld 
be scaled down for the small payer until even total exemption 
firom the increase would be obtainable by all who had hitherto 
paid less than £ 1 .^ 

The comparatively heavy mcrease of taxes, proposed by Govern- 
ment was, of course. Opposition’s great opportunity, and the more 

* Cf. Annual Register, 1798, History, p. 173, for Wilberforce helping them by 
refusing to take Fox’s absence ttagicklly: “As to the melancholy and silent 
anguish ascribed to him [Fox], it appeared from a public newspaper of the 
eleventh of October, that his melancholy was merely of a temporary nature; 
for though the right honourable gentleman had been found beginning the day 
of his annual festivity with regret and lamentations for the hopeless condition of 
his country, the same vehicle of intelligence had informed us, that after several 
tOMts were drank, with great applause, the conviviality of die evening was 
heightened by some jovial songs. . , .” 

* Ibid., pp. 186-7. The exemption limit was as high as £3 in certain cases 
where considerable premises, liable to house and window duty, were a pre- 
requisite for the earning of a livelihood. Shop-keepers, inn-keepers, lodging- 
house proprietors and boarding-school owners were offered this alleviation in 
the hope, doubtless, of decreasing opposition. The Loyalists’ big “voluntary 
contribution” to defence costs would nave operated similarly. 
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so because the commercial and shop-keeping community con- 
sidered itself to be unjustly treated in having its “precarious” 
earned income exposed to the same triple taxation as was placed 
upon the “permanent” income of the land- or fund-holder. ^ This 
early cry for a fiscal differentiation between “earned” and “un- 
earned” income is interesting, though it should not be mis- 
interpreted as anticipating twentieth-century “democracy”. The 
great mass of the poor were hardly affected by the j'^sessed Taxes; 
and the grievance of the large merchants and shop-keepers of 
London and Westminster, who pushed the agitation, was not that 
their income was more morally acquired, because earned, than the 
landowner’s but that it was much more “precarious”, that is much 
more exposed to accidents of health, strength and markets. Fox 
naturally showed the greatest aiacrity in obeying the instructions 
of his Westminster constituents® and he returned to Parliament, 
not merely with the best possible excuse for suspending the 
boycott he had declared of its proceedings, but with the cer- 
tainty of more “respectable” support than he had enjoyed since 
the beginning of the war. Fox’s return to Parliament on 
December: 14th became, indeed, the occasion of a remarkable 
popular ovation.® 

That same evening the House heard a sweeping attack not so 
much upon the Triple Assessment — Fox knew that he might need 
something smular in the not impossible event of his coming to 
power — ^but on the whole range of policy and finance that had 
made the Triple Assessment necessary. It is worth quoting from 
the Annual Register’s synopsis of Fox’s broadside against Govern- 
ment.* 

^ Cf. New Animal Register^ 1191 s Principal Occurrences^ pp. 112 -Z> for the 
City of London objections. Among them was the alleged operation of the new 
taxation “chiefly upon tlie middle and lower classes” rendering “it impossible 
for them to gain a subsistence” and “that property does not appear to have 
been made the basis of the intended tax, persons having only a precarious 
income, acquired by their labour and industry in trade, being obliged to pay in 
the same proportion as persons who have a permanent income, proceeding 
from landed or funded property”. 

^ Cf. IbidA “The city of Westminster, and the principal wards and parishes 
in London and Westminster, held meetings about this time, in which resolutions 
similar to the above [those of the City] were passed.” 

® Cf. Annual Register:, 1798, History, p. 192: “When Mr. Fox passed through 
the lobby of the house of commons, which, as well as the gallery, was full of 
what, in the language of parliament, are called strangers, there was a great burst 
of applause and clapping of hands. Every one in 3 te gallery arose, as by one 
impulse, and a general sensation of somewhat interesting pervaded the whole 
house.” 

^ JHd, p. 193. 
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“Mr. Fox,” wrote the Annual Register, “declared Ms opinion to be 
now what it had long been, that*the present administration of tMs 
country had, by the unfortunate blindness of that house, and the too 
easy temper of the people ... so impaired and deranged its finances, 
so encreased its embarrassments, and above all, so disfigured its 
coiistitution, that no services of any individual in the course of the 
closest attendance, would be s uffi cient to balance the miscMefs that 
must arise from giving countenance to an opinion, that the decisions of 
that house were always the result of full discussion. Nothing short of a 
total reform oF the late system . . . could save us from utter ruin. 
With regard to the plan proposed, of voting part of the supplies within 
the year, Mr. Fox thought that it came with a very ill grace from those 
who had contributed so much already to the burdens to be transferred 
to posterity; but which, they are afraid farther to increase. When they 
are absolutely under the necessity of stopping in their usual career, 
they turn round, and generously calleupon us, in order to support their 
measures, to bear an intolerable burden ourselves. ... 

It was after a speech of a similar nature, made early in January 
1798, that Fox had the pleasure of seeing Government’s majority 
on the third reading of the Triple Assessment Bill faU to one of 
202 votes against 127.^ And, meanwhile, on December 19th at the 
great official Thanksgiving display for the British naval victories 
of the war, the most conspicuous and most discussed incident was - 
certainly the way in which street-mobs had singled out Pitt for 
abuse whilst applauding almost everyone else. ^ 

It is doubtful, however, if Disposition helped itself by a much 
criticised display on January 24, 1798, Fox’s birthday. Two 
thousand persons assembled to celebrate the occasion wHch w'as 
made the more notable by Opposition’s definite acceptance of 
Parliamentary Reform as a party akn. The Duke of Norfolk, 
flanked by the Duke of Bedford, was in the chair, and 
speeches were made and enthusiastic toasts drunk that were 
regarded as inflammatory in the extreme. Here, for example, 
are the Duke of Norfolk’s words when calling the health of 
Charles Fox:® 

^ Cf. Annual Register, 1798, History, P- 202. See also Dimy and Correspon- 
dence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, i, 132: “Mr. Fox spoke from half-past 
eleven till three in the morning. Mr. Pitt from three till four.” 

‘ Annual Register, 1797, Appendix to the Chronidejlp. 83: “Mr. Pitt was very 
grossly insidted by the populace on his way to the cathedral; in consequence of 
which he did not return in his own carriage, but stopped to dine with the 
Speaker and some other gentlemen in Doctors Commons. He was escorted 
home in the evening by a party of the London light horse.” 

* JWA, 1798, Chronicle under January 24th. 
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We are met, in a moment of most serious difficulty, to celebrate the 
birth of a man dear to the friends of freedom. I shall only recal to your 
memory, that, not twenty years ago, the illustrious George Washington 
had not more than two thousand men to rally round him when his 
country was attacked. America is now free. This day full two thousand 
men are assembled in this place. I leave you to make the application. 

And after further toasts had been pledged to the “Rights of the 
People”, “Constitutional Redress of the Wrongs of the People”, 
“A speedy and effectual Reform in the Representation of the 
People in Parliament”, “The People of Ireland: and may they be 
speedily restored to the Blessings of Law and Liberty”, there came 
the culminating point of tlie evening. Thanking the assembly for 
the applause that had been given to his conduct in the chair, the 
Duke of Norfolk called yet mother toast to “our Sovereign’s 
Health, the Majesty of the People”, and this almost republican 
sentiment was received with “rapturous” acclamation. Few 
responsible people could have considered that the subsequent 
dismissal of the Duke from his Lord-Lieutenancy and Militia 
command was wholly tmdeserved.^ 

During the first half of 1798, the anxieties of Government seem 
to have been almost as great as they had been in the darkest days 
of 1797. The French Directory was known to have offered 
General Buonaparte every facility for organising invasion, and the 
Irish situation was plainly such as would have given him excellent 
prospects of success if he could have landed in Ireland only a 
proportion of the troops available. Nor with so daring a soldier as 
Buonaparte, occupied, to all appearances, with his new duties as 
comnaander of the “Army of the Ocean”, could the possibility be 
neglected that, in the expectation of over-much British con- 
centration on Ireland, he might venture an attack upon Britain 
itself.® 

^ Cf. Ihld,^ on ‘'the seditious and daring tendency** of the Duke’s speaking 
and the toasts drunk by the meeting. 

^ Cf. Fortescue MSS.^ iVy 69-70^ for “Secret Intelligence from France” 
^according to which there w^ere plans for mming England, Scotland and Ireland 
into three separate and distinct republics among w%om would be divided such 
portions of the Empire and Fleet not claimed by France, Spain or Holland. 
“Grawd Mesures^^ would be taken to remove the ruiing groups, w^hile deporta- 
tion would be the lot even of Lord Moira and Fox, who was described as “'Faux 
patriot^ ayant souvent insulte la Nation Frangaisedans ses discours, et particnlifere- 
ment ea 1786.” Four Dukes, including the Foxite Dukes of Bedford and 
Norfolk were to be ruined by the demand for “Contributions patriotiques” 
of 400,000 guineas each. The English Directory would consist of Paine, Tooke, 
Sharp, Thelwali and Lord Lansdowne (with a heterogeneous ministry of aad- 
Pittites Including Tierney as Minister of Justice; Waithmaix as Minister of 
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Ministers obviously had ample reason to encourage all the many 
Volunteer organisations that were forming to help the Regulars and 
Militia to repel an invader. But there were problems even here. A 
number of sensational arrests, for example, made on March ist, 
seemed to convince Ministers of a close and “guilt}'” coimection 
between the United Irishmen and France and a further and 
“guiltier” connection between British malcontent societies on the 
one hand and .France and Ireland on the other. ^ Accordingly, 
when the Committee of the London Corresponding Society 
decided to invite its members to become Volunteers, Ministers, 
with the help of informers, saw reason to assume that this volun- 
teering was intended to make it easier for the Society to possess 
itself of arms and military training to turn against Government. 
Ministers had, in fact, issued orddhs which apparently permitted 
the arrest of the entire Committee of the London Corresponding 
Society immediately their resolution on volunteering was taken on 
the evening of April 19th. ^ And next day, a message from the 
King was brought into Parliament indicating the necessity for 
another suspension of Habeas Corpus so that “the communications 
and correspondence of traitorous and disaffected persons and 
societies” could be prevented from encouraging the enemy. 
Habeas Corpus Suspension was, of course, re-enacted, as the * 
Aliens Bill had already been, and, in point of fact, some Corres- 
ponding Society committee mer-were held imprisoned but un- 
tried for almost three years.® 

France; and Hardy, the treason-suspect of 1794, as Minister of Police). The 
Scottish Directory was to contain Aduir, Sinclair, Cameron, Semple and 
Lauderdale and the Irish Directory, N. Tandy, E. Fitzgerald, H. Row?an, 

A. O’Connor and another. 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ 179S, Chronicle under March 2nd: ‘^M^esterday Arthur 
O’Connor, proprietor of a nevrspaper, called tlie Press i printed in Dublin; John 
Binns, a celebrated member of the corresponding society; W, Alley; J. Favey . . . 
and Patrick Leary were brought to town from Margate . . , by . . . two of the 
Bow-street officers, escorted by a party of light dragoons . . . they had been 
taken into custody, on suspicion of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the French government, and of having an intentioii to obtain a passage from 
Margate to die nearest port in France ... a paper wras found purporting to be 
an Address from a Secret Committee in Ireland to the Executive Directory of 
France. . . 

® Cf. Add. MSS. 2780S (Place Papers), for an account which throws some 
• ; little light on the way in which one wmg of the Corresponding Society had 
, been playing with the United EngHshmen conspiracy. Ministers apparently 
feared, among other things, widespread incendiarism from this conspiracy. 

® G. Wallas, Life af Francis Place^ p. 28, gives twenty-eight as the mimber 
of ^ those detained without trial for three years. It also claims for Place the 
principal credit for organising the collection and distributioii of subscriptions 
intended to help the wives and dependents of the imprisoned mm whose 
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Meanwhile Fox’s efforts to impede Ministers’ alleged “destraC” 
tion” of British and Irish liberlSes were hardly aided by the 
dreadful record of greed and violence which the French had just 
been piling up in Switzerland and Italy. On May_^20th Fox was 
desperate enough to xmdertake a step of most doubtful wisdom. 
It shall be described in tlie language of the Annual Register which 
reported succincdy:^ ' 


The meeting of the whig-club, at Freemason’s Tavern, tlie 20th inst. 
was remarkable, on account of Mr. Fox’s avowal of some bold and 
extraordinary sentiments; who said, ; 

“I’ll give you a toast, than which I think t/iere cannot be a better, 
according to the principles of this club; I meiin the sovereignty of the 
people of Great Britain.” j' 

He then in a speech fully decliSratoiy his sentiments in these 
critical times, condemned ministers, in the i^ost pointed manner, for 
the measures adopted in Ireland, and which’ measures they certibly 
intended should soon be enforced in England.f Mr. Fox, however, said, 
that he would be one of the first to aid in rec alling any foreign enemy, 
under whatever government England might be. He compared the 
m inistry with the directory of France; affirn|[^ that he was resolved 
upon retirement; but that he would be happy come forward whenever 
the comtry demanded his sendees. He enrr ytained no apprehensions 
of an invasion; and was fully should the enemy be 

rash enough to land even with a force, that the spirit of 

the people would soon rout them, andf^stroy the invaders. 

The speech was hardly politic iftowever much Fox had been 
wounded by the King’s late remot s^al of his name from the list of 
Privy Councillors.- On the very d ay Fox’s speech was delivered. 
General Buonaparte had sailed ; with a formidable armament 
against Malta and Egypt. And on ■ May 24th an Irish insurrection 
began. 

The rebellion in Ireland, undcn 4 ken though it was in the most 
unfortunate circumstances, was /dangerous enough to furnish 
Opposition with the chance of n-feking important demonstrations 

detention-conditions at Coldbath Fields fPrison, be it noted, became the subject 
of a lively political dispute during the /course of 1799 which made Sir Francis 

Burdett a popular hero. I ■ 

* Hegistcr, 179S, Chronicic, «. 41. 

» There is a weU-knowa Gillray cailcaVe on the subject, dated^y 12th. 
Fox s remov^ was apparently die resul* of a speech delivered at the Wing Club 
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November 20th;j with a King’s ^peech of ringing confidence. It 
was, in these circumstances, that Pitt’s more ardent supporters 
found it almost criminal that Opposition politicians should still 
be occupied in denouncing repression ‘'Atrocities’! in Ireland and 
Opposition journalists in filling the columns of the CourieTy^ the 
Morning Chronicle^ and the Publicans^ Advertiser^ with suggestions 
that it would take more than the Battle of the Nile to destroy the 
French Republic. The tone and matter of publie controversy, 
during the autumn of 17985 may be suggested by the following 
venom from the Anti'-Jacobin Review:^ 

While our gallant tars were employed in gathering laurels abroad, 
a factious demagogue was occupied in sowing the seeds of dissention 
at home. On the loth of October,«]WLr. Fox met a party of his constim- 
ents at the Shakspear . . . on the gross indecency of a Representative 
of the People neglecting his duty in Parliament, and choosing a tavern 
as the place for promulgating his opinions. . .we shall forbear to 
comment 

Surely never was the imderstanding of any assembly of men so 
grossly insulted as was that of the persons here met, by Mr. Fox’s 
observations on Ireland . . . that he should . . . renew all the stale lying 
imputations of tyranny^ auelty^ and injustice to the government of 
.Ireland, is an instance of such determined profligacy as seldom disgraces 
even the annals of faction itself! 

He professes to excrate cruelty^\ But what in his estimation consti- 
lutes cruelty? The just punishment of rebels and traitors. These are 
the sole objects of his commiseration. These, exclusively, command 
his pity, and extort his tears. The murder, in cold blood, of loyal nobles, 
gentry, and yeomanry; the numberless acts of atrocious barbarity 
committed on the protestants of Ireland; the conflagration of their 
houses; the destruction of their property; the massacre of their families; 
the violation of their wives and daughters . . . tliese have not called 

^ Cf. Ibid^i pp. 485-6: ‘‘Soon after the news of Admiral Nelson’s victory was 
received, the editor of that low Jacobin print. The Courier ^ anxious no doubt 
to revive tlie drooping spirits of his friends, very obligingly, by the mere magic 
of a pen, created for die French Republic, a most formidable navy, consisting of 
no less dian 73 ships of the line and 107 frigates. . . . We are farther told 3 iat 
the ships stolen from the Venetians and the Maltese, and the new ships built 
within the last year are not included in the list. . , 

■ ^ Ibid.:t p. 498: '‘^The rebellion that our brave armies could not quell in months, 
the editor of the Morning^ Chronkk has extinguished . • , in one minute. . . 

® Ihid*^ p. 486: ‘*We think it necessary to state . . . for the information; of a 
numerous description of persons, the publicans, that thdr omn paper » ^The 
Fublicani Advertiser^ has, of late, become a vehicle for the propagation of 
democratical principles ... it behoves them immediately to remedy this evil 
It will otherwise become a duty, on the part of the magistrates, to exercise their 
' power. In the renewal of licences with peculiar circumspection. , . 

^ Ihid.^ pp, 487-90. 
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Every person who shall print or publish in any newspaper, &c. 
printed or published in England,*any matter having a tendency to 
excite hatred or contempt of His Majesty, and the constitution and 
government of these kingdoms, as having been previously printed and 
published in some foreign paper or print which hath not been^so 
previously ‘printed, shall on conviction thereof be committed to prison, 
for not less rhan 6 or more than 12 months, and be liable to such 
other punishment as may by law be inflicted on persons guilty of high 
misdemeanours; and in proceeding against any perjpn for having 
printed such matter, the person accused shall prove that the same has 
been previously printed. ... 

Government’s journalistic watchdogs were all the keener in 
their supervision of Opposition politicians and newspaper- 
writers in that quite ticklish political work faced Mitiisters during 
the Session, begun on November 20, 1798. A new 10 per cent 
Income Tax, well below war-necessities though it now was, 
seemed certain to arouse dangerous resentments despite Govern- 
ment’s view that it would be found more satisfactory than the 
Triple Assessment.^ The decision to ask for a renewal of Habeas 
Corpus Suspension would not only give Opposition favourable 
ground for defending “liberty” but would furnish additional 
opportunities for bewailing the lot of those unfortunates whose 
Imprisonment, without trial, would thus be further continued. 
Then, any suggestions or preparations, on Government’s side, for 
a second Coalition against Franc^ would obviously be met, from 
Opposition, by telling reminders of the selfishness, hypocrisy and 
ruin which had attended the first. The plan of absorbing Ireland 
into a United Kingdom, on which Ministers were known to be set, 
would, moreover, afford Opposition critics unusual chances of 
stressing both Government’s alleged responsibility for the rebellion 
of 1798 and the folly of attempting to force a Union on an unwilling 
Ireland. Finally, the project for suppressing by law the various 
political clubs of the Corresponding Society and United Irishmen 
t5rpes promised to absorb a great deal of Government effort in 
Parliament. Those anti-Jacobin enthusiasts who dreamed that 
Committee of Secrecy revelations might even produce a further 

^ Cf. Anti-Jacohin Review^ October 1798, p. 487, for the plan as discussed ia 
advance: ‘‘'it will be required that the individual shall pay a certain portion of 
his income^ not less than the proportion fixed, to commissioners appointed for 
the purpose, and sworn to secrecy; that if such commissioners shall be satisfied 
that the sum paid really amount to such proportion, no farther enquiry will 
be made; but if they shall have reason to entertain a different opinion, they 
win be authorised to interogate the party upon oath, and to institute such an 
enquiry as shall ascertain the facf % 
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case for muzzlmg> if not suppre^ing, organisations like the Whig 
Club went a good deal beyond the Parliamentary possibilities.^ 
A Government, for example, which would have suggested 
extending to “private meetings”, Bke those of the Whig Club, the 
erfininai code applied against public meetings under the “Two 
Acts” of 1795 woxdd instantly have lost the support of large groups 
of “independent members”. In point of fact. Ministers deter- 
mined to allo^ the “Two Acts” to expire at the end of their three- 
year term rather than add their renewal to a Sessional programme, 
which, with Habeas Corpus Suspension, “Seditious Societies” 
Suppression, and new Press precautions extending even to letter- 
founders and type-makers, seemed already dangerously weighted 
against “liberty”.® ^ 

Throughout 1799, Fox continued to absent himself from 
Parliament in the hope of awakening the country to what he con- 
sidered to be Parliament’s degradation into a mere tool of a 
Minister growit^ ever more harmful and arbitrary. He was 
particularly worried by the increasing machinery Government 
was employing to bridle the Press, and some of the clauses of the 
1799 legislation to regulate the printing industry were, from 
Opposition’s standpoint, even more ominous than those of the. 
Newspaper Act of 1798.® Even the trade in printing requisites 
was brought under supervision, while elaborate measures were 
taken to establish responsibility^for every handbill or poster. The 
briefest summary of five of the clauses will, perhaps, suffice to 
explain Fox’s despair at the lengths to which Government was able 

^ Cf. Anti- Jacobin Reviewy March 1799^ pp. 350->i: “The Report of the 
Secret Committee of the House of Commons unfolds a complicated scene. . . , 
To us it appears indispensibly necessary that a new law should be enacted for 
tlie suppression of private meetings; at least for imposing such restrictions on 
those meetings as would prevent them from being rendered instrumental to 
purposes of sedition, or treason. Every club, or periodical assembly of people, 
of any denomination, should be compelled to take out a regular licence from a 
Magistrate, on the application for which, the nature and object of the club, or 
meeting, should be particularly specified; the Magistrate should be empowered 
to attend whenever he chose; and the occupier of every public or private house 
tolerating meetings, in defiance of the act, should suffer some severe and 
exemplary punishment 

* Any full account of the coercive record of 1799 would, of course, mention 
the well-known act against workmen's combinations. It is not mentioned in 
the text because it was not included in the Government's original programme 
but added late in the Session. 

® The printing legislation was tide second part of the Act for suppressing 
seditious and treasonable societies, the 39 Geo. Ill, cap, 79. The Acf s first 
twenty-two clauses were concerned with the societies and the following sixteen 
with printing precautions. 

* 150 
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to go during the confident antj-Jacobin season of the spring of 
1799. Here is the summary:^ 

Every person having any printing press or types for printing shall 
cause a notice thereof. . . to be delivered to the Clerk of the peace 
for the county . . . or place where it is intended to be used;^ who shall 
grant a certificate . . . for is. only . . . and transmit an attested copy 
to a principal secretary of state. . . . 

Every person carrying on business as a letter founders or maker or 
seller of types for printings or of printing presses, shall cause notice of 
his intention to carry on the same to be delivered to the clerk of the 
peace . . . who shall grant a certificate in like form for is. only . . . and 
transmit an attested copy to a principal secretary of state. . . . 

Every person who shall sell types or printing presses shall keep a fair 
account in writing of ail persons to whom any shall be sold, producing 
the same to any justice requiring it. , , . 

Every person who shall print any paper for hire or profit, shall 
carefully preserve one copy at least of every paper so printed by him, 
for 6 calendar months, on which shall be written or printed , . . the 
name and abode of the persons employed to print the same. , . . 

If any justice . . . shall . . . have reason to suspect that any printing 
press, or typts ... are used or kept for use, without notice given or 
certificate obtained under this act, or in any place not included in such 
notice or certificate, he may, by warrant, direct any constable . . . with 
any persons called to his assistance, to enter into any such house in the 
day time, and to secure and carry away the press, types, and printed 
papers found therein 

In the same Act, vi/hich decreed this tremendous apparatus of 
precaution against ^‘seditious publications”, was ordained a 
parallel apparatus against “seditious societies”. Five societies 
were first suppressed by name on the strength of the alarmist 
Report of a new 1799 Committee of Secrecy — ^the United English- 
men, United Scotsmen, United Irishmen, United Britons and 
the London Corresponding Society;^ all other Corresponding 

^ Adapted from R. P. Tyxwliitt and T. W. Tyndale’s A Digest of the Public 
General Statutes^ ii, 1279. 

^ This Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the Home of Commons; ordered 
W he printed isth Marche 1799 was inexcusably and deliberately alarmist. 
According to Place (Add. MSS. 35143, f. 63), who has a bitter condemnation 
of the “most scandalous” exaggerations of the Secrecy Report, its "'forty divisions 
of United Englishmen” that “had been formed in London” was “wholly false, 
there was not one such division. The society was only in an incipient state” with 
members amounting to hardly more than a dozen when they were arrested on 
April 1 8th twenty-four hours before the London Corresponding Society arrests. 
Place should have known because he had been appealed to when the United 
Britons plan was mooted by three or four headstrong would-be revolutionaries 
and had even attended a meeting to warn them, he said, of their dangers. To 
confirm his account. Place instanced the fact that when he planned a relief 
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Societies next passed under the ban; and then all societies taking 
unlawful paths or oaths not reqi^ed by law, or possessing secret 
committees, or keeping no list of members and committee men 
open to inspection, or, finally, having a number of branches, 
capable of independent action. The legislation was,' in fact, 
sweeping enough to act as a check for many years on all extra- 
parliamentary attempts to organise national parties, the Chartists 
for instance, finding great legal difficulties, between 1840 and 
1842, in founding a National Charter Association, that should be 
free of all criminal taint tmder the 39 George III, cap. 79. And even 
in 1799, the necessity for making large provision for exceptions 
was so evident that religious and charitable societies were excluded 
of right, from the purview of the Act, and special and rather 
laborious arrangements made for 7 ustices’ certification of Free- 
masons’ Lodges and the like. To examine the further apparatus 
set up for securing that no public or private house should be 
employed for the meeting of any “illegal confederacy” or for 
unlicensed lecturing and pamphlet- and newspaper-consultation 
is to cease to wonder at Fox’s despair for the cause of “liberty”. 
It becomes plainer, too, how at a time when “illegal confederacies” 
and “unlawful meetings” were much in the Parliamentary 
majority’s mind, an annoying strike of journeymen-miUwrights 
became the occasion for a general act against “illegal confederacies” 
in the industrial sphere.^ It is characteristic of the haste, prejudice 
and industrial ignorance with which the Parliamentary majority 
acted that its Combination Act of 1799 had, even by its own 
standards of right and wrong, to be largely amended in the follow- 
ing year when workmen’s petitions gave Opposition the requisite 
information and opportunity. 

The new attacks on “liberty”, which were being registered on 
the Statute Book during the summer of 1799, are not, however, 
fully explained until the intoxicating atmosphere of anti-Jacobin 
confidence is remembered which ruled in the first deliriously 
successful months of the Second Coalition. For the prorogation of 
Parliament, on Jtily 12th, Ministers ventured to compose a King’s 
Speech almost prophesying complete victory. “ 

fund for the dependents of those arrested, United Britons and Corresponding 
Society prisoners together totalled oniy “twenty-seven or twenty-eight*^ 

^ The story has been told with great completeness by J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond in their well-known Tovm Labourer, 

® Annual Register^ ,1799, State Papers, p. 207. Cf. also Fortescue MSS, v, 
for the Foreign Secretary’s easy assumption that hesitating Prussia had 
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*The favourable appearances/" the King reported^, ''‘'which I 
announced to you at the cormnencdnent of the present session^ have 
since been followed by successes beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

“'Ey the progress of the imperial arms^ under the command of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria^ a great part of Switzerland has already 
recovered its ancient religion^ laws and liberties: and the uninterrupted 
and brilliant victories of the combined armies under the command of 
field-marshal Suwarroflf, have in the short period whi^h has elapsed 
since the opening of the campaign^ nearly accomplished me deliverance 
of Italy. ... 

*^The decision and energy which distinguish the councils of my ally 
the emperor of Russia^ and the intimate union and concert happily 
established between us, will enable me to employ, to the greatest 
advantage, the powerful means which you have entrusted to me, for 
establishing on permanent grounds, the security and honour of this 
country, and the liberty and independence of Europe.” 


almost lost the chance of profiting herself and the coalition since HoEand was 
about to be liberated without her and the hard bargains she was trying to drive. 

Holland is rapidly recovered (say in the first or second month)’% wrote 
Lord Grenville to his special envoy at Berlin, “what is it we are paying the 
Prussians to do for the remainder of the year? The article about not acting with 
us in any measures respecting the interior of France ... we understand by it 
that Prussia hieans to remain on the defensive and not co-operate in our attack 
on the territory of France itself, which yet affords the only means of trying the 
experiment of the Royal Standard. Can we then be paying Prussia for doing 
nothing...!” 


■ ■ ' !*■ ' . 

CHAPTER VIII 

BU'ONAPARTE, FIRST CONSUL^ 

‘Tonr Committee have thus detailed the proceedings of the 
disaffectejj carried on in the metropolis [since 17991, and as 
directed principally to its disturbance; but they would afiford 
a very inadequate representation of the extent of the confeder- 
acy, if in proceeding to advert to the state of other parts of the 
country, and even of Ireland, they omitted to notice the 
concert which in some measure pervades the whole. . . . While 
the disaffected in London con&ied themselves, in the course 
of the last autumn [1800], to lo4>se though violent expressions 
of discontent, and endeavoured to evade discovery by avoiding 
any written evidence ... the same precaution was adopted by 
those of similar principles at Nottingham, accompaxiied by 
similar declarations of hopes arising from the dearness of 
provisions, and wishes for tlie aggravation rather than the 
alleviation of that calamity; and when early in the present year 
a systematic plan was first observed here, it first began to be 
rumoured among the disaffected there. 

the same period, seditious emissaries were first detected 
endeavouring to excite insurrection among the manufacturers 
of different parts of Lancashire. . . . Dangerous meetings were 
disguised as in London, imder the appearance of friendly 
societies for the relief of sic£! members: the persuasion of a 
general revolution shortly to take place, and consequently the 

inefficacy of all resistance, was studiously diffused On the 

same account, the numbers of those engaged in the confederacy 
were exaggerated, and stated sometimes as amounting to 
60,000 trained to military exercise, at others, including 
Ireland, to no less than 1,500,000. . . , The principal of these 
emissaries are represented as delegated from London, York, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Sheffield, and other considerable towns, 
as well as from Ireland. . , . Two very numerous popular 
meetings were meanwhile held in a part of Lancashire early in 
April ... at one of which a considerable number of persons 
were observed practising military exercises; but the principal 
obfect previous to the general explosion, if not intended as a 
part of it, was to convene a general meeting of districts in a 
central part of the island, and particularly of the populous and 
manufacturing " parts of the counties' of York, Lancaster, "" 
Chester and iSerby, near which it was represented that a kind 
of congress of delegates, from six districts into which the 
. kingdom was divided, had for some time been occasionally 
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sitting. The latest accounts from that part of the country 
announce^ that this assembly Ifas actually been held^ at which 
many thousands from different parts of the country were 
collected. . . . 

"‘The enterprizes and connections of the new society in the 
metropolis^ were not^ however^ confined to foment the dis- 
contents ... in our own country; they certainly were disposed 
... to avail themselves of any assistance that could be derived 
from the invasion of a foreign enemy^ whose aid w^s solicited 
by some of their emissaries. . . 

From the Second Report of the Committee [of Secrecy^ 
i8oi] to the House of Commons, Presented May 15, a 
t^ical piece of unqualified Anti-Jacobin alarmism^ ming- 
ling into one pattern informers’ wildly-magnified accounts 
of Trade Society activities from different parts of the 
country as well as “seditious” beer-house talk. 


A FTER an unusually short ‘Recess, Parliament, which had 
/\ been prorogued on July 12th, was called together again on 
xJl September 24, 1799. The main reason for the summons was 
the necessity for new legislation enabling Ministers to use the 
Militia in aid of the Regulars who had now been thrown, in con- 
junction with Orange volunteers and Russian auxiliaries, against 
the Batavian ellies of the French. The Bang’s Speech breathed 
great confidence in the victorious prospects of the Second Coali- 
tion though it half-admitted that a bloody repulse had followed 
the notable initial success of the British troops landed in North 
Holland. The speech is well worth quoting as indicating the war 
position.^ 

tiie short interval since the close of the last session/’ announced 
the Kingi "'our situation and prospects have^ under the blessing of 
Providence^ improved beyond the most sanguine expectation. The 
abilities and valour of the commanders and troops of the combined 
imperial armies have continued to be eminently displayed. The deliver- 
ance of Italy may now be considered as secured . . . and I have had the 
heart-felt satisfaction of seeing the valour of my fleets and armies 

successfully employed to the assistance of my allies 

"The kingdom of Naples has been rescued from the French yoke. . . . 
The French expedition to Egypt has continued to be productive of 
calamity and disgrace to our enemies, while its ultimate views against 
our eastern possessions have been bitterly confounded. The desperate 
attempt which they have lately made to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties has been defeated by the courage of the Turkish forces, 
directed by the skill, and animated by the heroism, of a British naval 
officer . . . and the overthrow of that restless and perfidious power 
[Mysore], who instigated by the artifices, and deluded by the promises 
of tiae French, had entered into their ambitious and destructive projects 
in India, has placed the British interests in that quarter in a state of 
solid and permanent security. . . . 

“There is, I trust, every reason to expect that the effort which I am 
making, for the deliverance of the United Provinces, will prove success- 
ful, The British arms have rescued from the possession of the enemy 
tie principal port and naval arsenal of the Dutch republic; and although 
we have to regret the loss of many brave men in a subsequent attack . . . 
I have the strongest ground to expect that the skill of my generals, 
and the determined resolution ... of my troops . . . will soon surmount 
every obstacle, , , . 

Unfortunately for Ministers, the very hopeful forecast of the 

^ Annual Register^ 1799, State Papers, pp. 208-9, 
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Dutch situation they had ventured upon in the King’s Speech 
was singularly belied by the course of events. Even before Parlia- 
ment was adjourned on October izth. Ministers must have had 
good reason for anxiety, and when the Batavian general, Daendeis, 
could nofbe won from the French side by the best Orange offers, 
the attacking forces saw themselves compelled to purchase an 
unmolested re-embarkation by the capitulation of October 19th — 
a capitulation tmder which 8000 captured enemy seamen, if not 
the Dutch fleet, had to be surrendered. Meanwhile the chance of 
overthrowing French domination in another vassal Repubhc — ^the 
Helvetian — ^had been lost owing to the mutual jealousy and 
incompatibility of the Austrian and Russian commands whose 
quarrels, indeed, already threatened to shipwreck the whole 
Coalition. By the end of OctSber even the once-jubilant Anti- 
Jacobin Review was writing paragraphs as grave as the following: 

Amidst the various vicissitudes of human life, the most painful task 
of the historian of human events is to trace the destructive progress of 
vice, and to mark the discomfiture of virtue. Such, unhappily, is our 
task at the present moment. After a series of victories, for their rapidity 
and importance almost unparalleled in history, which made the tyrants 
of the Luxembourg tremble on their blood-stained thrones, by one 
' stroke of false policy, or, rather, by one act of pohtical insanity, the face 
of affairs has been changed, and fearful expectations excited respecting 
the ultimate issue of a campaign, opened under the most propitious 
circumstances, and, till lately, conducted vrith the most consummate 
wisdom. 

Then came another sensational occurrence, the coup d’itat in 
France, effected on November 9th by General Buonaparte scarce 
a month after his return from his abandoned army in Egypt. There 
were optimists in Britain who interpreted the coup as a movement 
towards conservatism and possibly even towards a Bourbon 
restoration, and speculation on these Hues did not cease even after 
Buonaparte had been declared First G)nsul imder the new con- 
stitution promulgated on December 13th. And although the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, issued at the end of December, decried the 
optimistic gossip that was taking place concerning the likelihood 
of Buonaparte’s willingness to undertake for Louis XVIII, and for 
more splendid rewards, the services General Monk had rendered 

Anti-Jacohin Review:^ October 1799, p, 241. The article quoted is dated 
October 26th. It was written in the knowledge that Buonaparte had landed 
on October 8th, 
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Charles II, it was not prepared to rejectj in advance, all con- 
sideration of the peace offers from him that were now universally 
expected.^ Such a peace offer to Britain, in the form of a letter 
from Buonaparte to George III, was sent from Paris on December 
25th and must have been under discussion by Ministers during 
the last days of 1799. Knowing France’s financial straits and, 
perhaps, over-estimating Buonaparte’s need to pose as the 
restorer of peace if he wished to maintain his hold on power. 
Ministers decided on their chilly reply of January 4, 1800. The 
new-made First Consul, who had addressed George III directly 
as a brother Head of State, was not vouchsafed a personal reply; 
and in the note, that went instead, from Lord Grenville as Foreign 
Minister to TaUeyrand, his French counter-part, strong emphasis 
was laid on the aggressive and destructive record of Revolutionary 
France. There followed an unusual passage designed, apparently, 
to forward a Bourbon restoration by making it almost the con- 
dition of immediate negotiation.® A second message from France, 
dated January 14th, contained, indeed, some remonstrance but also 
the offer of an immediate armistice with peace negotiations to 
follow at Dunkirk or some other convenient place. On January 
20th Grenville replied with observations, scarcely less chilly than 
those of January 4th, and again directed to convincing France tlat 
the British Government and its allies would, after their experiences 
with the Revolutionaries, only frei safe in treating with a French 
monarchy. 

After such diplomatic exchanges, Opposition was certain to 
undertake demonstrations in Parliament against Ministers who 
were charged with having culpably thrown away a splendid 
opportunity for peace. Other business of the highest importance 
also faced members when the Session was resumed on January 

^ C£. Anti-Jacobin Review, December 1799^ p. 4S2: France, When we lately 
adverted to the last Revolution in the government of this devoted country, we 
observed, that we should be led to consider it in a different point of view from 
any in which it had hitherto been contemplated by public writers. . . . The 
difference to which we alluded respects chiefly the Anti-Jacohinical and Royalist 
tendency which many of our periodical %vriters have discovered ** 

® Annual Register, 1800, State Papers, p. 2x1: ‘'‘The best and most natural 
pledge [of changed dispositions in France] . . . •would be the restoration of that 
line of princes which for many centuries maintained the French nation in 
prosperity at home, and in consideration and respect abroad: such an event 
would at once have removed, and will at any time remove, all obstacles in the 
way of negociation for peace . . . But ... His majesty makes no claim to 
'prescribe to Fiance what shall be the form of her government. . . .** Grenville 
was doubtless encouraged to take this line by the strong Chouan rebclion 
that had broken out in royalist Brittany. 
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2181, and most notably the BiU^uniting Ireland to Great Britain, 
and the dangerous bread-situation, produced by the last calamitous 
harvest. To remember, indeed, that both Houses set up Bread 
and Corn Committees and that an unusual crop of legislation was 
the result,^ is to imderstand that food rioting, actual or potential, 
was one of the factors conditioning politics for the rest of the 
Session. The distress of the poor was specifically invoked when 
Fox, returning to the House on the plea of his friends, wound up 
Opposition’s criticism of Government’s rejection of Buonaparte’s 
peace offer. And here is a passage from the conclusion of Fox’s 
oration of February srd:^ 

Sir, I think you ought to have given a civil, clear, and explicit 
answer to the overture which was fairly and handsomely made to you. 
If you were desirous that the negociation should have included all your 
allies, as the means of bringing about a general peace, you should have 
told Buonaparte so; but I believe you were afraid of his agreeing to the 
proposal: you took that method before. Aye, but you say, the people 

were anxious for peace in 1797. I say they are friends to peace [now] 

Believe me, they are friends to peace; although by the laws you have 
made, restraining the expression of the sense of the people, public 
opinion cdnnot now be heard, as loudly and unequivocally as heretofore. 
But I will not go into the internal state of the country. It is too afflicting 
to the heart to see the strides which have been made . . . against Uberty 
of every kind ... I know, sir, that public opinion, if it could be collected, 

would be as much for peace now, as in 1797. 

• 

Though Opposition was defeated by 260 votes against 64, 
events in the City of London soon lent confirmation to Fox’s 
view that the wish for peace was very wide-spread. The City’s 
ancient municipal machinery gave important facilities for making 
political demonstrations, unsuppressible by Authority, and these 
were put to use now that the temporary intoxication, induced by 
naval victories and Coalition land-successes, was losing its 
dominion over the great bulk of the City’s smaller merchants and 
shop-keepers. On February 19th Robert Waithman, thirty-six- 
ykr-old linen-draper and “Jacobin”, succeeded in winning an 
overwhelming majority in a Common HaU of City Freemen for the 

^ Among the crop of temporary Acts designed to ease the food situation of 
the poor were those offering bounties upon die import of wheat, oats, rye and 
rice. Corn and rice exports were also forbidden, some kinds of spirit-making 
from grain prohibited, and even the sale of fresh bread banned as tempting 
those able to get it to greater consumption. 

* Cf. Annual Register, iSoo, History, pp. 98-9, on this “long, animated and 
masterly speech”. 
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proposition of petitioning the House of Commons for peace.^ 
Opposition was thus provided ‘with further opportunities for 
attacking Government’s alleged mishandling of foreign affairs, and 
a more dubious appearance could be lent to Government’s project 
of financing Austria and its allies to do the work, on the European 
continent, which they had failed to do, in 1799, even with the 
wholehearted assistance of the now antagonised Empire of Russia. 
Ministers’ domestic programme, too, offered Opposition critics 
plenty of scope. Legislation to renew Habeas Corpus Suspension 
for a further term was not made the more welcome because accom- 
panied by provision for the continued detention of the unfortunate 
“Jacobin” suspects arrested in April 1798 and now the object of 
much popular sympathy.® And there was scant enthusiasm for 
the Act of Union, carried, as it ha's to be, against the protests of 
Ireland’s best-known “patriots” and besmirched by the special 
“compensations” for which some of the worst elements in Ireland 
had been bargaining while martial law silenced their most aggrieved 
fellow-countrymen. 

By the time Ministers were able to wind up the Session on 
July 29th, a great deal had gone wrong with their plans? Austria 
had been defeated both in North Italy and in Germany and had 
signed armistices in both spheres. Ministers possibly hoped that * 
Austrian resolve would be stiffened by the results of a joint naval 
and military expedition they sent^to the Bay of Biscay in August, 
But neither at Belle He nor Ferrol did the British commanders 
succeed in effecting anything commensurate with the resources 
that had been put at their disposal. In the Mediterranean there 
was a success of some moment on September 5th when the French 
garrison of Malta surrendered after a long siege. But here, too, 
the ultimate result seemed unfortunate for when the Tsar of 
Russia failed to obtain the transfer of Malta to himself in his 
capacity of Grand Master of the Rnights of St. John, he began, in 

^ Cf. Annual Register, i8cx5. Chronicle under February 19th: “At a meeting 
of the mayor, aldermen, and liverymen of the city of London, in common haU 
assembled, consisting of upwards of 2000 persons, it was resolved by a vast 
majority, ‘That a petition be presented to the hon. the house of commons, 
upon the present situation of public affairs, praying them to take such measures 
as they may think proper towards promoting an immediate negotiation with 
the government of France’. . , .” 

* Cf. M. ‘W. Patterson, Sir Fronds Burden and Ms Times, Chapter IV, for 
Ae importance of Burdett’s interest in the Coldbath Fields prisoners. Burdett’s 
interest won him the beginning of the great popular following which was 
ultimately his. 
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his semi-lunacy, the extraordinary reversal of policy which seemed 
to make him the ally of the hitherto-detested Buonaparte. Mean- 
while there had been attempts, not, this time frowned upon in 
Britain, to use the Franco-Austrian armistice to prepare the way 
for a general Peace Conference. They had virtually broken down 
aheady by the time Parliament was reassembled on November 
lith.^ On the one hand, the British Ministers thought they 
detected in Napoleon’s plans for an Anglo-French araaistice, con- 
ditions which, in a few weeks, would have relieved the French, 
especially those in Egypt, from the effects of years of naval pres- 
sure. And, on the other hand, Buonaparte held that the Austrian 
armistice, to which he had agreed in the hope of a general pacifica- 
tion, merely kept him from making more valuable conquests on the 
land than Britain could ever hoflb to make on the sea. He gave a 
demonstration of what he meant when he seized Tuscany, 
appanage of an Austrian Archduke, on October lyth.^ 

It was not primarily on account of the foreign situation, anxious 
as it was, that Midsters had called Parliament together on 
November nth. That date was most inconvenient since it involved 
assemblings the Parliament of Great Britain for a last short Session 
instead of waiting until the full Parhament of the United Kingdom 
could be brought together in i8oi imder the Act of Union. Yet, 
as the certainty of a second poor harvest had been raising prices 
and causing commotion for monthf. Ministers decided on making 
some concessions to a popular clamour that had more dangerous 
possibilities than the new petitioning opportunities it offered 
the “Jacobins” among the City Freemen and the Middlesex 
Freeholders.® The outcry against “corn-monopolizers”, “great 

^ Cf. Porcupine (Cobbett’s new daily), October 31st: “Four of the five 
Hamburgh Mails due arrived yesterday; the most important of their intelligence 
is the recpt appointment of the Archduke Charles to be Generalissimo of all 
the Austrian armies ... it is incontestible, that little or no progress is made on 
the part of the Emperor’s Ministers for meeting the Congress at Luneville; 
but, on the other hand, the Imperialists are pursuing their preparations for 
actual hostilities. ...” 

® Ihid,i November ist, quoting French official claims. 

® The City Freemen had met in Common Hall on October 3rd and had 
petitioned the King for a summons of Parliament. The City authorities had 
not been given a very warm reception at Court when they came, on October i6th, 
to hand in their petition and were told, in fact, that the King had already 
determined on summoning Parliament before receiving their petition. The 
meeting of Middlesex Freeholders, that followed on October 29th, went farther 
than the City meeting when ascribing the food-position to the war and calling 
upon their Parliamentary members to “vote against its continuance on every 
opportunity” Ihid,^ October 31st). 
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famers^a miHers^bakers^and the London Corn-Market had already 
produced some daegeroiis days in mid-September when 
flammatory hand-bills’^ had brought angry crowds to Mark Lane 
who^ upon being dispersed, had attacked bakers’ shops in various 
quarters of the capital.^ Ministers apparently suspected the hand, 
of some ex-members of the Corresponding Society in the hand- 
bills and disorders of September, and their suspicions must have 
been confiriaed by events in London during the^ days preceding 
the reopening of Parliament on November nth. Here is an 
account from a new pro-Government daily. The Porcupine^ just 
founded by William Cobbett:^ 

The following inflammatory hand-bill was circulated in different 
parts of the town, ... on Friday night [November yth]. It was thrown 
into the passages of different public-houses, and distributed in the 
streets. 

FAMINE. 

Every journeyman artisan, mechanic, tradesman, every manu- 
facturer, labourer, &c. must attend at kennington common, on 
Sunday morning next, the 9th inst. to petition the King and Parliament 
to reduce the price of provisions, and raise their wages, or to furnish 
them with the means to emigrate to some country where they may be 
able, by the exercise of thek industry, to keep their families from 
perishing hj famine!!! 

Any attempt to reason with such an incendiary as the writer of this 
curious hand-bill would be laboyr in vain; or else we might tell him, 
that let him emigrate to what country he pleases, he would nowhere 
find it so easy a matter to maintain a family by the fruits of Ms industry 
(if indeed he be industrious, which we very much doubt) as in England; 
for in America, that blessed land of liberty every article of consumption 
is from 50 to 100 per cent dearer than it is in England. And in France, 
though meat and bread be sold for less money. . . , yet the difficulty of 
obtaining money there, owing to its scarcity, is so much greater, that, in 
fact, these articles are essentially dearer in France than in England 

But of this we are persuaded, the writer of this inflammatory paper 
is as convinced as we are ourselves; but Ms object w'as to collect a mob, 

by any means whatever Be that as it may, the vigilance of the 

Police Magistrates rendered the attempt abortive. They met at an 
early hour, near the appointed place of rendezvous, and the moment a 
mob began to form it was dispersed by their officers. . . . We are 

^ Cf. Annual Register:^ 1 800, Chromcle under September 14th to September 
17th. 

■■■ Monday November xoth, Cobbett had lately returned from 

America where, during a residence that lasted from 1792 to 1800, he had 
developed a pungent pamphleteering style, freely turned against the British 
Governmenf s critics and enemies. 
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happy to know^ that in consequence^of the excellent distribution of the 
loyal military associations^ who were yesterday prepared to act^ at a 
minute's notice^ and of the extreme vigilance of the government^ every 
effort of the Jacobins to aid the cause of their republican friends in 
France . . . will be defeated as soon as made. 

When Parliament met on November iith^ most of its attention 
was inevitably devoted to the scarcity and high price of bread and 
corn. Once more both Houses set up Committees^ Ind this time 
the House of Commons Committee issued no fewer than six 
Reports while^ of the two issued by the Lords’ Committee^ one 
was regarded as particularly detailed and instructive. On the basis 
of the Committee inquiries and Reports a good deal of useful 
temporary legislation was undertaken which^ when supplemented 
by the charities and consumption-economies of the rich and weil- 
to-doj would^ it was hoped^ tide the poor over their worst troubles.^ 
But die poor seem to have felt little of the ^^gratitude” that was 
expected of them. KzcoT6mgtotht AnnmlRegister:^ 

They submitted to the use of substitutes, and the practice of economy 
as to a me^ure of harsh and peremptory necessity, but felt no kindness 
towards those who invented the means, or set the example. The 
laborious and luminous reports of the committees of the two Houses 
were much less effectual in swaying the minds of the discontented, 
than the speeches of those, who in opposing or pretending to amend 
some of the measures, maintained that monopoly did exist, that the 
scarcity was fictitious, that the deartli was occasioned principally, if not 
solely by the war, and that all the projects of the committee woiild not 
produce so large a saving as would be effected by withholding oats from 
the horses of the cavalry. That such remarks should not sway the 
deliberations of either House cannot afford ground for astonishment; 
but there is no assertion, however imtme, no argument hov^ever 
perverse, which, in times of public distress, will not gain adherents 

A feverish desire for peace was, in some degree, exasperated by the 
production in parliament of a correspondence between the governments 
of Great Britain and France . . . and by some motions founded on it; 

^ Cf. Porcupine^ December 22iid, for the list of Acts passed or passing. They 
incinded^ “An Act to prohibit, until the ist day of November, iSoi, the 
Exportation of Rice: An Act to authorize His Majesty, from time to time, to 
prohibit the Exportation of Provisions or Food: An Act to prohibit, until the 
1st day of January, 1S02, the use of Com in distilling of Spirits or making of 
Starch: ^ Act to permit, until the ist day of October, 1801, the importation 
of Herrings and other Fish, the produce of the Fishery .carried on in Nova 
Scotia, Newfomdiand, and — Labrador . . . without payment of Duty: An 
Act for granting’^Bounties on the Importation of Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, 
Peas, Beans, and Indian Corn . . . and Wheaten Flour and Rice.” 

^ Annual Register^ 1801, History, p. 37. 
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but hostility to government was not displayed in meetines addre«« 
pentions, or remonstrmces, it was rather negatively exWbfted fn^S 
disapprobation, and malevolent apathy. Men 
° government and the country saw abundant Lunds 
caI uneasmess, while those who were hostile to both or either 

sebmed to await, with scarcely dissembled satisfaction, the^rLes? of 
events which would fulfil their forebodmgs, and gratify SmS^i^ 

There was? of course, a great deal for “maEgnity” and “fore- 
^^ng to occupy themselves with during the winter of 1 800-1, 
The war situation seemed to be going from bad to worse as news 
^e,_ first, of Buonaparte’s termination of the armistice with 
totria, then of the decisive French victory of Hohenlinden 
( ecember 3rd), and, finally, of the Austrian resolve to negotiate 
a separate peace at Ltmeville. ildid what gave “foreboding” the 
tetter apparent justification was the new League of Armed 
Neutrality formmg, under the Tsar, to chaUenge Britain’s naval 
methods with neutrals and apparently certain, sooner or later, to 
^me to an armed dash with the Royal Navy.i Even the official 
British resolve, taken m conjunction with the Sultan, to turn part 
of Bntam s mihtary strength upon the dispirited French garrisons 
of E^t became a theme for Opposition criticism. When the first 
P^hament of ihe United Kingdom began business in February 
1801, the British Army’s record was thus treated, for the Opposi- 
tion, by Grey: 2 “A force collected to defend the British shores, had 
been ffissipated and destroyed in the prosecution of disgraceful 
expeffitions; part had been wasted in the fatal descent upon Holland- 
had moddered away in the holds of transports; and the rest! 
^CT bemg driven about from Portsmouth to BeUeisle, from 
Belleisle to Ferrol, from Ferrol to Cadiz, are, at last of aU, to 

f f ® Whenever this subject 

should be brought under discussion, he would pledge himself to 

prove that to the bad faith and impolicy of ministers alone, the 
rench were mdebted for the possession of that country, which 
they would else have evacuated/^ 

Next day, February 3rd, Opposition members raised the matter 
in his ports, appdntS^'^rard^of to^sSoners^W 

and proceeded to the final steo of manage British property, 

into the interior. And both he and BuonnraS’'^^ ® prisoners 

Deni^k-Norway, fiiU associates “*e Kd NeSty“S)f P " 
associate, to copy his methods of “reprisal” "ev^rahty, and Prussia, part- 
Annual Register^ i8oi. History, p, 55. 
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of the rumours, already circulatipg, of an alleged split in the 
Cabinet on the Catholic Question. They do not yet seem to have 
been aware of the' full gravity of the crisis though there was some 
eagerness to make the party point that, if the Catholics were refused 
Emancipation, it v/ould be a denial of the expectation under which 
Catholic support had been won for the Act of Union. A week of 
excited political rtumour followed in which it seemed to become 
ever more clearl;^ established that the King had a’Scepted the 
resignation of Phil and his principal colleagues rather than accord 
Catholic Emancipation and some State provision for the Irish 
Catholic clergy.. In view of the special danger of the times, the 
capacity of thoseh who were reported to have been picked upon to 
succeecl Pitt and , his colleagues was under early criticism. It must 
have raised hope high in Paris to Snd Addington, Hawkesbury and 
the rest treated, b y some, from the very first, as a mere “ludicrous” 
simulacrum of a cfeovernment.^ And hope could not have declined 
when it transpire^ that the King’s effort to put his Cabinet of 
mediocrities into foower had temporarily cost him his reason so 
that the new PrimJ' Minister, for example, could not be confirmed 
in office until Maifch 17th. Even then, the King’s sanity vvas far 
from fully restorea|and those in the confidence of the Court knew 
that, for months to acome, a Regency, in the hands of the Prince of 
Wales, was an ugly possibility. 2 

The very plight fcf the King and his chosen Prime Minister, 

however, contributed to their salvation. Pitt seems to have been 

sincerely affected Imj the insanity which his pressure upon the 

King had brought § He not only promised to avoid such pressure 

for the rest of the KiSng’s life-time but undertook to give Addington 

every possible supf>lort. And the promise was kept honourably 

enough for a very (Considerable time. Pitt, for example, took the 

main financial business of the Session upon himself during the 

anxious weeks that jareceded Addin^on’s formal appointment^ he 

persuaded a numb 2er of his political associates, including his 

J Regtsta 'g, i 8 oi, History, p. 66 , for the speeches of Lords Damley 

ana rite m the of Lords on Febniarv lotfi. AncnrHino- m 


and Fife m the of Lords on February loth. According to the fornier 

something poor and .’^^fcean in intellect and consequence was to be substituted” 
lor a Almistry that “great”. According to the latter, “evil advice has got 
round the throne, and ^^»hanges of the most alarming nature have of consequence 
taicen places if it is a ti' lilick, nothing could have been so wickedly advised; if it is 
real, nothing more lud«®crous ” 

^ Cf, J, H. Jesse, Atj^^emozrs of the Life and Reign of George III:, iii, 24i”"79* 
Sc &sSlf of George III^s mental and physical condition during 
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acquired speedy proof of the necessity for renewing Habeas Corpus 
Suspension in Britain and adding a fresh Seditious Meetings Bill, 
to boot. The justificatory material, put before Committees of 
Secrecy in both Lords and Commons, must have; been the work 
of the mdst unscrupulous informers, and, even so, the Com- 
mittees can hardly be acquitted of the charge of eagerly swallowing 
the most improbable "information” provided it was sufficiently 
alarmist. And if the Report presented to the Hous^ of Lords on 
April 27th was extraordinary enough in its credulity, the long 
Report presented in the Commons on Alay 15th was, in some 
respects, more extraordinary still. It professed to tell the story of 
treasonable organisation in London, the provinces and Ireland 
md even when at its most resttained is a lurid example of what 
seditious ’ tavern-talk, “reported” by police-spies and inter- 
preted by alarmists, has a habit of becoming. 

It mght, perhaps, be well to end this chapter with a picture of 
working-class London as represented in the pages of the Secrecy 
Reports of 1801. The picture drawn was intended to depict the 
activities of the “seditious” part of the working-classes between 
the date of the issue of the Secrecy Reports of 1799 and the alleged 
appearance, in 1801, of a new operative “Levelling” enthusiasm, 
evoked, it was suggested, by the primitive Agrarian Communism 
advo^ted in Thomas Spence’s pamphlets. The steady fanaticism 
of this street-peddler of his own writings had, doubtless, made 
some impression throughout the Tottenham Court Road district 
where he lived. And, probably, the fact that he had been several 
times arrested by Government made more.^ But that a Secrecy 

persons refuse to enter any bail, and insisting on 
Swd fivf nn,lw! ’ ! remanded Those brought from the country were 
aU to defray Ae expences of their journey home, and 

&Uo^v attention. Colonel Despard, 

^re ^ into recognizance, 

nart of liberation was intirely voluntary on the 
S^ir3.f suspending the habeas corpus ted not 

for a letter written by Spence to 
his Freedom and PoUtical Truth” to help the 

from which*b?hfld^?^l Afeur, m view of a seven months’ imprisonment 
cM?e nf previous sacrifices in &e popular 

Se of ® considerable suffere? te the 

Ste following facts: since the prosecutions 

Tteee “iragged from my business^ by runners 

f bree times have I been mdicted before Grand Turies and 
^ce have ttey found true bills. Thrice have I been locked hi'^Sson for 
F^wd^of toe, and once have 1 been put to the bar, but never once 
' twelve years of age) escape prison, for 
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Cojcomittee shoiilci treat this pejiniless and eccentric nnfortnnate 
as a possible menace to the State is a measure of the imbalanced 
nature of the Committee's findings,^ The Committee shaE^ how- 
ever^ speak foritseE^ 

was not to be expected/' declared the Committee when explaining 
why disaffection sura?ed the penal legislation of 1799^ ‘‘'that persons 
who had deejif imbibed the principles of the French Revolution; who 
were inflamed with the most sanguinary animosity against all the 
existing establisliments of Church and State; that such of themj 
particularly of the lower orders of society, whose hopes were instigated 
by the prospect of the plunder of the rich, and the partition of the landed 
property of the country . . . should be induced by any change of 
circumstances or legal coercion, suddenly to abandon those principles, 
and to return to the duties of loyal anil peaceable subfects; It accordingly 
appears manifest, that, though the exertions of the ^saffected . • . were 
suppressed by the vigilance of government . . • and by the fear of 
detection . . , yet their disposition remained unaltered; that from the 
month of May 1799, notwithstanding the detention of several of the 
most active members of the late Corresponding Society, others have 
continued occasionaEy to meet. , , . A principal objea at first was the 

collection of money for the relief of the persons confined On the 

5th of November 1799, when they began to derive fresh encouragement 
from the unfavourable eveniB on the Continent, and the evacuation of 
Holland by the British troops, a party of them assembled to celebrate 
the anniversary of Hardy^s acquittal, on which occasion they appear 
first to have ventured on a more open avowal of their opinions, and to 
have indulged in the most treasonable and seditious toasts and songs. 
As yet, however, the mischief went no farther; and, indeed, . . . some 
of them supposed no favourable opportunity would occur till the 
restoration of peace should, as they hoped, have at once removed the 
legal restraints, which now impeded their operations, and brought 
home such an addition of unemployed hands as would increase the 
existing scarcity, and add to the prevailing discontents. , . . The 
successes of the enemy in the last campaign, the disappointments of 
our allies, still more of any enterprize in which this country was more 
particularly concerned, or any danger which threatened the life or 
health of their Sovereign, were, as they occurred, a constant source of 

selling in the street. The Rights of Matty in verse (price only one halfpenny) 
the poems which he had were confiscated and I paid a fine, and thus the mighty 
affair ended, . . There is a similar appeal in the Morning Post of December i8, 
1794, and, by i8oi, he could claim a further short' imprisoiiment under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension of 1798. 

^ Cf. The Important Trial of Thomas Spence . , .on May 2jth 1801 for some 
incidental admission by Spence that ‘‘except by a thiiiking few [I] am looked 
on as a lunatic’^ 

® From the Second Report of the Committee [of Secrecy, 1801] to the House 
of Commons. Presented May r5th. 
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satisfaction, and of renewed hope and expectation, ... The dearth of 
provisions early in the last year, opehed a new field. . . . 

*Tt was not, however, tfil the commencement of the present year, 
that a settled or combined plan of operations seems to have been 
carried on . . . a new association began to be formed . . . clubs were 
formed under the disguise of benefit societies . . . private and individual 
assassination unquestionably was among the measures proposed at 
several meetings, as fit to precede or accompany the generd rising. . . . 

‘‘Near the same time, principles of a sinular nature wpe studiously 
promulgated in a society of another description, and disguised by 
pretexts of a different nature. . . . The topics they proposed for 
discussion, and recommended for adoption, were stated to be contained 
in a pamphlet published by one Spence, from whom that society had 
assumed the title of Spensonians . . . the principal object of the writer 
is to recommend the complete extermination of Royalty, Nobility, 
and Property, for the purpose of^n equal parochial division of the 
profits of lands, as the basis of a ‘beautiful and powerful new Republic^ 
. . . this was to be effected by a general insurrection of the people, for 
which the revolutionary outrages in France, and the mutiny in our own 
fleet, were held out as laudable examples.’’ 
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Committee should treat this pegmiless and eccentric unfortunate 
as a possible menace to the State is a measure of the mh 3lanr<»<^ 
nature of the Committee’s findings.^ The Committee shallj how- 
ever, speak for itself.^ 

was not to be expected/^ declared the Committee when expiaiiimg 
why disaffection survived the penal legislation of 1799^ *^that persons 
who had deepif imbibed the principles of the French Revolution; who 
were inflamed with the most sanguinary animosity against all the 
existing establishments of Church and State; that such of them^ 
particularly of the lower orders of society^ whose hopes were instigated 
by the prospect of the plunder of the rich;, and tlie partition of the landed 
property of the country - * . should be induced by any change of 
circumstances or legal coercion^ suddenly to abandon those principles^ 
and to return to the duties of loyal and peaceable subjects; It accordingly 
appears manifestj that, though the exertions of the disaffected . , . were 
suppressed by the vigilance of government . . . and by the fear of 
detection ... yet their disposition remained unaltered; that from the 
month of May 1799, notwithstanding the detention of several of the 
most active members. of. the late Corresponding Society, others have 
continued occasionally to meet. ... A principal object at first was the 
collection of money for the relief of the persons confined. ... On the 
5th of November 1799^ when they began to derive fresh encouragement 
from the unfavourable events on the Continent, and the evacuation of 
Holland by the British troops, a party of them assembled to celebrate 
the anniversary of Hardy^s acquittal, on which occasion they appear 
first to have ventured on a more open avowal of their opinions, and to 
have indulged in the most treasonable and seditious toasts and songs. 
As yet, however, the mischief went no farther; and, indeed, . . . some 
of them supposed no favourable opportunity would occur till the 
restoration of peace should, as they hoped, have at once removed the 
legal restraints, which now impeded their operations, and brought 
home such an addition of unemployed hands as would increase the 
existing scarcity, and add to the prevailing discontents. . . . The 
successes of the enemy in the last campaign, the disappointments of 
our allies, still more of any enterprize in which this country was more 
particularly concerned, or any danger which threatened the life or 
health of their Sovereign^ were, as they occurred, a constant source of 

selling in the street. The Rights of Man^ in verse (price only one halfpenny) 
the poems which he had were confiscated and I paid a fine, and tiins the mighty 

afiair ended ” There is a similar appeal in the Morning Post of December iS, 

1794, and, by iSor, he could claim a further short imprisonment under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension of 1798. 

- ^ Cf. The Important Trial of Thomas Spence , , .on May 2 yth xBoi for some 
incidental admission by Spence that “except by a thinking few [I] am looked 
on as a lunatic”. 

® From the Second Report of the Committee [of Secrecy, 1801] to the House 
of Commons. Presented May 15th. 
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satisfaction^ and of renewed hope and expectation. . . . The dearth of 
provisions early in the last year, opehed a new field. . . . 

“It was notj howevetj till the commencement of the present yearj 
that a settled or combined plan of operations seems to have been 
carried on ... a new association began to be formed . . . clubs were 
formed under the disguise of benefit societies . . . private and individtial 
assassination unquestionably was among the measures proposed at 
several meetings^ as fit to precede or accompany the generd rising. . . . 

“Near the same time^ principles of a siimlar nature wpre studiously 
promulgated in a society of another description^ and disguised by 
pretexts of a different nature.... The topics they proposed for 
discussion^ and recommended for adoption^ were stated to be contained 
in a pamphlet published by one Spence, from whom that society had 
assumed the tide of Spensonians ... the principal object of the writer 
is to recommend the complete extermination of Royalty, Nobility, 
and Property, for the purpose of^n equal parochial division of the 
profits of lands, as the basis of a 'beautiful and powerful new Republic* 
• . . this was to be effected by a general insurrection of the people, for 
which the revolutionary outrages in France, and the mutiny in our own 
fleet, were held out as laudable examples.” 


CHAPTER IX 


AMIENS, BEFORE AND AFTER. 

"'Buonaparte^ of a small, and by no means commanding figure, 
dressed mlainly, though richly, in the embroidered consular 
coat, witSout powder in his hair, looked like a private gentle- 
man, indiiferent as to dress, and devoid of ail haughtiness in 
his air. . . . The moment the circle was formed, Buonaparte 
began with the Spanish Ambassador, then went to the Ameri- 
can, with whom he spoke for some time, and so on, performing 
his part with ease, md very agreeably; until he came to the 
English Ambassador, who, after the presentation of some 
English Noblemen, announced to him Mr. Fox! He was a good 
deal flurried, and after indicating considerable emotion, very 
rapidly said, 'Ah! Mr. Fox! I have heard with pleasure of 
your arrival^ — I have desired much to see you — I have long 
admired in you the orator, and friend of his country, who in 
constantly raising his voice for peace, consulted that country's 
best interests — ^those of Europe — and of the human race. The 
two great nations of Europe require peace; — they have nothing 
to fear; they ought to understand and value one another. 
In you, Mr. Fox, I see with much satisfaction, that great 
statesman who recommended Peace, because there was no just 
object of war; who saw Europe desolated to no purpose, and 
who struggled for its relief.’ 

J. B. Trotter’s Memoirs of the Later Years of the Rt. Hon, 

G, y. Fox describes the First Consul’s levee of Septem- 
ber 3, 1802. 

"During the whole course of the negotiations which led to the 
preliminary and definitive treaties of peace ... it was bis 
majesty’s sincere desire, not only to put an end to the hostilities 
. . . but to adopt such measures ... as might most effectually 

contribute to consolidate the general tranquillity of Europe 

But his majesty has unfortunately had too much reason to 
observe, and to lament, that the system of violence, aggression, 
and aggrandisement, which characterised ... the different 
governments of France during the war, has been continued 
with as little disguise since its termination. They have 

continued to keep a French army in Holland They have, 

in a period of peace, invaded the territory ... of the Swiss 
nation, in defiance of the treaty of Luneville. . . . They have 
annexed to the doiniiiions of France, Piedmont,, Parma, and 
Placentia, and the island of Elba. . . , 
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‘It was about this time [October 1802] that the French 
government first distinctly advanced the principle^ that Ms 
majesty had no right to complain of the conduct or to interfere 
with the proceedings of France^ on any point which did not 
form a part . . , of the treaty of Amiens. . . . The treaty of 
Amiens, and every other treaty, in providing for the objects to 
wMch it is particularly directed, does not therefore assume or 
imply an indifference to all other objects; much less does it 
adjudge them to be of a nature to be left to the caprice of the 
violent and the powerful. ... 

“WMlst Ms majesty was actuated by these sentiments, he 
was called upon by the French government to evacuate the 
island of Malta. ...” 

From the British official Declaration of May 1803. 


T he Addington Government had great good fortune in the 
character of the war-news that came in during the first 
months of its existence. It reaped, to begin with, the benefits 
of the remarkable success that attended the operations of the 
powerful armament, collected by the Pitt Government, to bring 
the Armed Neutrality to “reason”. As Englishmen read of their 
fleet’s succesiftil defiance of Danish and Swedish batteries at the 
Baltic entrances, kte in March, and the combined daring and 
chivalry of the operations against Copenhagen, early in April, 
which brought Denmark to seek an armistice, there was a remark- 
able revival of national self-satisfaction. There followed, almost 
immediately, the animating, if not wholly unexpected intelligence, 
that the crazy Tsar Paul had bten put to death by his own 
courtiers,^ and that his successor, Alexander, was most anxious to 
negotiate with Britain rather than fight Nelson and profit Buona- 
parte. And as early as May ist there was already news in England 
that the British nailitary forces in the Mediterranean, so largely 
wasted when turned against Cadiz in the autunrn of 1800, had now 
been successfully disembarked in Egypt and had won an important 
victory, against the French, in their very first engagement.® The 
inteUigence from Egypt became even better as the months pro- 
ceeded and it grew dem that the French would be totally expelled. 
The Speech from the Throne, read at the close of the Parliamentary 
Session on July 2nd, must have made it plain to Buonaparte that, 
even the new Ministers, anxious though they were to signalize 
themselves by restoring peace to Britain, were not to be cajoled 
or frightened out of all their conquests while he retained his own.® 

^ Cf. The Observer y December 14, i8oo> for a curious anticipation of what 
happened at St. Petersburg in the night of March 23^ 1801: report was 

yesterday in circulation that the Russian Noblesse, disapproving the conduct 
of their Sovereign, had confined him, and liberated the subjects and the shipping 
of England. . . . The Emperor Paul is not much more popular in Russia than 
in England. His capital, long the scene of suspicion, is become the seat of 
danger and apprehension. ’Tis, however, a subject not to be at present dwelt 
upon.*’ 

* Gf. Faringten Diary y i, 307, under May ist: ‘‘C. Offiey brought information 
from the City that a dispatch from Constantinople had been received at the 
India House, giving an accoimt of a victory obtained by Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
over General Menours Army in Egypt.” 

*Cf. Annual Register^ t&x. State Papers, p. 257, for this extract: ‘‘The 
bril^nt and repeated successes of his Majesty’s arms by sea and land . . . 
derive, at the present moment, peculiar value in his Majesty’s estimation, from 
their tendency to facilitate , • . the restoration of peace on fair and adequate 
terms. They furnish at the same time an additional pledge, that if the senti- 
■ ments of moderation and justice . . . should be rendered unavailing ... by 
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Indeed, the pusillanimous Government of Spain itself, given some 
confidence by the British victories, ventured to cross Buonaparte’s 
plans for marching a French army into the territories of Britain’s 
Portuguese allies. It was Buonaparte’s professed desire to make 
play at a Peace Conference with an offer of evacuafing Portugal.in 
return for an evacuation by Britain of aU conquered colonial 
territories. But though he was thus promising Spain the recovery, 
not only of Minorca, but of Trinidad as well, the Spanish Govern- 
ment, after dutifully declaring war on Portugal, saw reason for 
making a hurried peace in a fashion that deprived the French Army 
of Portugal of most of those opportunities for treachery and 
violence enjoyed by its successor in 1808. 

The British diplomatic position was further improved by almost 
every event of the summer. On June 17th, for example, was 
signed a treaty at St. Petersburg dissolving the Armed Neutrality; 
in mid-August it already seemed certain that England would en- 
joy, perhaps, the most abundant harvest ever known;^ and in 
September news arrived in France of the capitulation of the last 
French forces in Egypt. This last piece of intelligence was 
decisive and Buonaparte, who had been demanding impossible 
conditions, sent forward the orders, which allowed his representa- 
tive Otto to sign the Peace Preliminaries of October ist with 
Addington’s Foreign Secretary, Lord Hawkesbury. The terms 
were a good deal more favourable to Buonaparte than would 
probably have been conceded by Grenville, Foreign Secretary in 
the Pitt Government. But the British public, dreaming of long 
years of peace to come, had little fault to find, while the mob waxed 
so enthusiastic that a strange demonstration was undertaken when, 
on October loth, Buonaparte’s aide-de-camp arrived with the 
ratification. General Lauriston’s carriage, it is related, was 
“followed by a numerous concotuse of people, who afterwards 
took the horses from his carriage, and drew it down Bond-street, 
St. James’s-street, and to Downing-street, expressing on the 
occasion the most tumultuous joy”. At night there was “a 
general iUumination”, abstainers from which had their windows 

unreasonable pretensions on the part of his enemies, the spirit and firmness 
of his people will continue to be manifested by such efforts and sacrifices as 
may be necessary* . . 

^ Cf. Farington Diary:, under August 14th and September yth, for ‘'the 
Harvest being abundant Sc excellent’’, though there was public doubt whether 
prices would fall proportionately owing to the machinations of “great farmers”, 
“monopolists” and “speculators”. 
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broken by the mob. The iUur^ation was repeated on October 
I2th.^ 

Having brought an exhausting war to a not undignified con- 
clusion, the Addington Government might now hope to have 
established an independent basis for its existence. That hope was 
largely justified by events, though the nature of the terms Ministers 
accepted, first, in the Peace Preliminaries, and, ultimately, in the 
final negot&tions at Amiens, underwent some very critical 
examination during the Parliamentary Session, begun on October 
29, 1801. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that, despite the 
“popularity” of the peace with a war-weary people, and the large 
majorities obtained for it in Parliament, critics of its terms, 
justified as they increasingly were by Buonaparte’s own aggres- 
sions, succeeded in provoking the'ieading debates of a Session not 
ended until Jtme 28, 1802. It might be well to concentrate 
attention, here, on the November debates on the Preliminaries and 
the May debates on the definitive Treaty. On November 3rd, 
Grenvilie, ex-Foreign Secretary, delivered, in the Lords, a weighty 
attack on the many unreciprocated concessions made by Ministers 
in order to obtain peace, and the same case was made by others of 
the “Grenville party” in the Commons.^ And the “Grenville” 
critics were, perhaps, more Parliamentarily dangerous when 
descanting upon “our abandonment” of the Prince of Orange, the 
King of Sardinia and “our ancient ally”, Portugal, than when 
demonstrating the unwisdom of Britain’s having undertaken to 
restore, without reciprocation, great colonial territories to France, 
Holland and Spain and to evacuate Malta and Egypt, to boot. But 
it was in the May debates on the definitive Treaty of Amiens that 
the “Grenvilles” and their ally, Windham, must have wounded 
Ministers most. Not only were minor omissions pointed to in the 
Treaty, capable, it was alleged, of causing an infini ty of trouble in 
India, South America, the Cape and Malta, but the whole basis 
of Ministers’ assumptions, when conceding Buonaparte the 
Preliminaries, was held to have been destroyed since. Had hot 
Buonaparte already given proof of the most disturbing European 
ambitions when having himself elected President of the Italian 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ i8oi^ Chronicle under October loth and 12th. 

^ The speakers in the Commons on November 3rd were Grenville's diplomar- 
brotherj Thomas^ and his nephew, Earl Temple. Windham, another ex-Cabinet 
Minister of the Pitt Government, had already annoimced hostility on October 
29th. 
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Republic and of even more disturbing colonial ambitions when 
compelling Spain to make over iouisiana to him, and Portugal to 
submit to some shearing of Brazil in the interests of French 
Guiana?^ 

Against these armoying and damaging attacks, venomously 
re-echoed in the Press by Cobbett, Ministers obtained at least as 
much help from Fox and “the old Opposition” as from Pitt. Pitt, 
whose aid, it was believed, had been sedulously soid^ht, took the 
line that Government’s peace was as good as could be obtained by 
Britain’s own exertions when the Continent could not or would 
not do its part. Fox gave the peace his warmest blessing, praised 
the sensible “moderation” of Ministers in negotiating and pre- 
senting it, and forgot not to contrast this praiseworthy “modera- 
tion” with the headstrong persistence the Pitt Government had 
shown in throwing away repeated opportunities for negotiating 
peace on far better terms than were now available.® Similar praise 
was accorded to Ministers’ main financial project of the Session, 
the abolition, now that the war was over, of Pitt’s Income Tax 
while their resolve to allow Habeas Corpus Suspension to run out 
was hailsd as a “restoration of the Constitution”. And when 
Parliament was dissolved on June 29th, “the old Opposition” 
professed to find new reasons for congratulating the country on 
the fact that the Pitt Government was no more. According to 
the over-enthusiastic account of the Foxites’ iVe® Annual 
Register:^ 

The general election exhibited the new and extraordinary spectacle 
of a BRITISH MINISTER NOT INTEREERING WITH THE FREE CHOICE OF THE 
ELECTORS. In almost every place, therefore, where the election was 
popular, the event proved fatal to the members of the late administration 
and their devoted adherents. Mr. Windham lost the election for 
Norvcich, and Mr. Mainwaring was thrown out of the representation 
of Middlesex . . . though his opponent Sir F. Burdett. was only less 
unpopular than the man, who had obstinately supported all the bad 
measures of the former ministry. A larger proportion of new members, 

J Cf. New Annual Register, 1803, Chapters i and 8 . 

^ Fox’s views are to be found in his speeches of November 3, 1801 and May 7, 

x8pa . v , : v ■ ■ . , 

^Nem Annual Register, 1802, History, p. 333. Though the facts hardly 
warranted this Foxite estimate, there were anti-Jacobin alarmists, prepared to 
take a similar view (Cf. Thoughts on the late General Election as demonstrative of 
the Progress of Jacohism by the very Tory barrister, John Bowles). It vdll be 
noticed that Sir Francis Burdett’s brand of demagogy was disliked by some 
Foxites. [History, as above, will be much used for British and Foreign History.] 
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and particularly of men of independent principles^ were returned than 
on any late occasion of the kind; ahd friends of liberty, wherever they 
presented themselves, were generally received by the acclamations, and 
supported by the suffrages of the people. 

As soon as his re-election was secure. Fox, as is well known, 
joined the flood of British travellers who descended upon France, 
anxious to see for themselves the changes that the Revolution had 
brought. Fox had private reasons for visiting Paris but un- 
doubtedly he also looked upon himself as one likely, sooner or 
later, to have charge of British foreign policy.^ Buonaparte, too, 
had reason to know that, even as an Opposition leader. Fox could 
be of the greatest use to him. Yet, despite the personal attention 
and flattery bestowed upon the British statesman, Buonaparte 
hardly made Fox’s chosen task of Anglo-French appeasement a 
light one. For the First Consul to undertake, in September, the 
ann exation of Piedmont to France and, in October, the military 
occupation of Switzerland, was to add powerfully to the mingled 
suspicion and dislike with which he was already viewed by the 
most t3^ical British “public opinion”, resentful alike of previous 
violence and dictation beyond France’s frontiers and thb sHoddy 
dynasty he was plainly preparing to set up within.^ When the 
French general, Andraassi, arrived, early in November, as the 
First Consul’s ambassador there was no enthusiasm but only a 
strange and almost morbid curiosity.® Even before the newly- 
elected Parliament assembled on November i6th, it was very 
obvious that the Session would be a critical one, with the Ministers 
under much stronger pressure from “the Grenvilles”, and Fox in 
a much more disadvantageous position for persuading them to take 
no step that might bring war nearer. 

Before Parliamentary business proper began with the King’s 
Speech of November 23rd, there was one tremendous sensation 
when the Ministers brought to light the desperate conspiracy of 
Colonel Despard, an ex-officer whose treatment by Government 
had gradually converted him into the most dangerous “Jacobin” 

^ Cf. Memorials and Correspondence of C. J, Fox^ iv, 451, for his private 
business: “We are . . . going abroad soon, chiefiy on account of some state 
papers which are at Paris, and which it is necessary for me, with a %dew to my 
History [of James II], to inspect carefully. , , 

- Not content with the Consulate for ten years, as agreed upon only in May 
1802, Buonaparte arranged, in August, the bestowal upon himself of the 
Consulate for life. 

® Cf. New Annml Register ^ 1802, Principal Occurrences, pp. dp-yi. 
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in London.^ Detained, between^ 1798 and 1802, under Habeas 
Corpus Suspension, Despard baa, soon after his release, com- 
menced plotting once more, and whether in touch with France or 
not, had begun secret recruiting among the capitaFs most dis- 
affected elements for a bold throw against the King, in persons 
when on his way to Parliament on November 23rd* Despard had 
been anxious to bring discontented soldiers into his movement, 
and it was one of these who had ultimately supplied die informa- 
tion which led to his arrest, with twenty-nine others, in a Lambeth 
public-house on November i6th when swearing-in for the plot 
was actually proceeding.^ The newspapers soon had striMng 
‘‘information’’ for the public. 

“We understand,” it was reported,^ “that it was the object of the 
conspirators to make an attempt upon the life of his majesty, on his 
way to the parliament house, on Tuesday. In this horrid undertaking, 
they were to be joined by 2000 of the poor of Spitalfields, and about the 
same number from St. George’s-fields, &c, amounting in the whole to 
10,000 men. The attempt on his majesty was only intended as the first 
scene in the frightful tragedy; and, it is said, that having succeeded in 
that, it was their farther plan to sei2e the tower, where having armed 
themselves^ they meant to return and take possession of the bank. 
From thence they were to proceed to Buckmgham-house, and seize 
the rest of the royal family resident there. These latter circumstances 
have been mentioned by the soldier, who gave the information. . . . 
This business is likely to engross the whole attention of government for 
some days. ... It is expected that a special commission will be immedi- 
ately issued for the trial of the offenders. . . . Colonel Despard, on his 
arrest, made no resistance. . . . It is almost unnecessary to add, that he 
is the colonel Despard who was so long confined in Coldbath-fields 
prison. . . 

It is no place here to refer to Despard’s trial on February 7, 
1803 or to his execution, together with six followers, a fortnight 

^ See Dictionary of National Biography ^ under Edward Marcus Despard for 
the CoioneFs military career. He had refused anything but unconditional 
release, when the Addington Government came into ofiice, and had imdergone 
further detention. 

® Cf. The Trial of Edward Marcus Despard Esquire for High Treason^ pp. 258-9 
(from the summing-up): “An officer, heretofore, of considerable rank ... is 
found in daily conversation with soldiers of the lowest class, at public houses 
of the meanest resort, in company with the commonest workmen and 
labourers. . . . What, it may be asked, led him to the Flying Horse at Newington? 
What to the Oakley Arms? What to Tower Hill? What to the Coach and 
Horses at Whitechapel? . . 

® From New Annual Register^ 1802, Principal Occurrences under November 
1 8th. The newspapers of that day seem to have been used for this report, 
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later, ^ But it is wordi noting th|t the course of the Parliamentary 
Session was considerably affected by the further praiseworthy 
“moderation” that Fox and the “old Opposition” declared they 
found in Addington’s handling of the Despard conspiracy. That 
no new Suspension of Habeas Corpus was asked for and no new 
coercive Statute drafted became, according to them, two reasons 
the more for supporting Addington sufficiently to encourage him 
to stand uj^ against the anti-Buonaparte clamour of “the Gren- 
villes” on the one hand, and the temptation to hand over the 
Treasury to Pitt, on the other. When the Foxites’ New Annual 
Register for 1802 was being prepared at the end of that year, it was 
thought fit to point the contrast between Ministers and ex- 
Ministers very sharply. 

■m.. 

‘‘Under the administration of Mr. Pitt/’ declared the New Annual 
Registers^ . we were condemned, conquered, deserted abroad; we were 
divided and distracted at home. He had a kind of dexterity in creating 
discord; and like another Cadmus, could raise up factions where there 
would have been none. What has since followed may serve to convince 
us that he was utterly unacquainted with the character, the temper, the 
spirit of the nation he was appointed to govern. We have^sin^e seen 
the people pacified, conciliated, moved witli the facility of children, 
by a set of men new in office, without influence or connexions, with 
nothing but character and some knowledge of the English temper to 
support them. What is the charm with which they have subdued 
sedition, and united every party? A little condescension, a proper 
share of moderation, a conformity to the constitution, and some 
attention to the spirit of the people whose affairs they were appointed 
to conduct. To those who are dazzled by the splendour of eloquence, 
or seduced by the music of words, we leave the pleasing delusion of 
gazing in profound but stupid adiniration of Mr. Pitt, but such will 
never be the sentiment of the well-informed. ...” 

This was all very well, but, none the less, it ig.nored the fact that 

^ New Annual Registers 1803, Principal Occurrences, p. 39, gives the following 
details about tliose executed with Despard: “Macnainara was 50 years of age. 
He was bom in Ireland; by trade a carpenter. Wood, 26 years of age, born, in 
Derbyshire; a soldier. Francis, 23 years of age, born in Shropshire; a soldier 
and shoemaker. Broughton, 26 years of age, born in London; a carpenter. 
Graham, 53 years of age, born in London; a slater. Wratten, 35 years of age . , . 
a shoemaker.*’ 

* Cf. Ibid.y 1802, History, p. 5. The anti-Pitt animus of tills publication 
is illustrated by such anoflier passage as this: '‘When Mr. Pitt vacated his 
official situation, his principal solicitude was to exclude Mr. Fox and his 
party from his majesty’s confidence, for their admission would have been a 
deadi-biow to all his hopes; and to this object there is scarce any sacrifice 
which he would not have made.” 
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the Addington “moderates” thamselves were increasingly uneasy 
about the ever-expanding ambitions manifested by Buonaparte 
since he had obtained their signature to the Peace Preliminaries 
of October i8oi. Into the Speech from the Throne, delivered on 
Novembar 23, 1802, they determined to insert what was, despite 
its “moderate” language, a grave passage implying that large 
armed forces would have to be maintained and that ^Britain could 
not look on indefinitely while the First Consul changed the map 
of Europe to his advantage.^ “The Grenvilles”, now sometimes 
called the “new Opposition”, complamed bitterly nevertheless of 
the lethargy and folly Ministers had shown, first, in the peace 
negotiations and, then, in allowing France to annex Piedmont and 
redistribute Germany without let or hindrance. And if Ministers 
had, at last, taken the alarm from what was happening in Switzer- 
land, they had, it was declared, done so too late to receive the 
support &om Russia and Austria that would have been forth- 
coming earlier and had, moreover, largely tied their own hands by 
having agreed to surrender all conceivable manner of strong points. 
It was a mere accident that the Cape was still under British 
control while Malta itself was only in British hands because 
Ministers had committed the fortunate “blunder” of agreeing to 
completely inexecutable Treaty clauses with regard to its evacua- 
tion. The country could expect no safety from such a Government, 
and according to Grenville, every eye was already directed to the 
only man who could rally the nation and weather the storm.^ 
Faced by what he tmdoubtedly regarded as the “danger” of 
Pitt’s prompt return to power, surrounded by a war-party. Fox 
maintained both the advantages the peace had brought and the 
perils of departing from it. It was Pitt’s war, according to Fox, 
that had made France so powerful and so unamiable, and now it 
was better to ground a hope for peace in Frenchmen’s obvious 
desire to restore their commerce and manufaaures than to plunge 
into another war, with no more help than might be obtained from 

^ Cf. Ihid.:, State Papers^ p. 97: “In my intercourse with foreign powers 
I have been actuated by a sincere disposition for the maintenance of peace; 
it is nevertheless impossible for me to lose sight of that established and 
wise system of policy by which the interests of other states are connected 
with our own; and I cannot^ thereforCj be indifferent to any material change 
in their relative condition and strength. . . . You will, I am persuaded, agree 
with me in tliinking that it is incumbent upon us to adopt those means of 
security which are best calculated to afford the prospect of preserving to my 
subjects the blessings of Peace. . . 

® 1803, History, pp. 
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a few subsidized German prunes. With special vigour. Fox 
denied that there existed a “popular” demand for war. As one 
summary of his speech had it:’- 

A great deal had been said about the disposition of the people of this 
country in favour of a renewal of the war. This he had no hesitation 
in affir min g to be completely false. The origin of this calumny it was 
not difficult trace. It arose, he affirmed, from the coalition of some 
newspapers, '^hich affected to hold out this as the real disposition of 
the people. Their motives for such representations might be various. 
They might wish to gratify spleen, or to iucrease their circulation by 
contriving to excite the curiosity of their readers; but if the publishers 
of newspapers were to be the means of plunging the nation again into a 
destructive contest, it would be the most base and ignoble cause in 
which a people was ever engaged. But we were told, Aat a most con- 
siderable interest in this country [the commercial interest] were strongly 
actuated with a desire that the war should be renewed. To this repre- 
sentation he was not disposed to give his assent. . . . When there was 
not a single power ready to second our efforts, let us not, continued 
Mr. Fox, by a rash step forfeit those blessings ... of peace. . . . We 
were now in a state of domestic tranquillity, of flattering internal 
prosperity; and our conunerce . . . might become daily more ex- 
tended. ... , , 

But Fox — and Peace — ^were obviously on the defensive already 
and were to be still more so in December, when the Army and 
Navy Estimates were taken at a time that saw Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy justifiably counted as so dominated by France that their 
“independence” had become no more than a sorry jest of the First 
Consul’s. Fox did not oppose a largely increased provision for 
naval defence but he objected to the big army augmentations 
proposed as tending to weaken Britain’s financial reserves for a 
war which he did not regard as probable for some time to come. 
Even such a usual collaborator with Fox as Sheridan rose to 
dissent, and it is doubtful whether Fox himself would have made 
his points, financial and constitutional, had he fully known 
Ministers’ difficulties with a First Consul who, while executing a 
series of lawless coups beyond his frontiers, complained furiously 
that Britain should hesitate about evacuating Malta or British 
Ministers deny their constitutional competence to suppress news- 
paper criticism of himself.® Possibly Ministers were too “discreet” 

^ New Annual Register^ 18033 History, pp. x8”i9. 

^ Cf. Ihid.^ p. 256: ‘‘Towards the latter end of Jiily, 1802, the French 
ambassador, M. Otto, received an order from his gove.tnment to demand 
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in their handling of Buonaparte^ for on these and other ques- 
tions they could easily have obtained a full-throated roar from 
the “public” that might early have convinced thq First Consul 
that there was no craven fear of him in Britain. Even Fox, for 
example, ready, doubtless, to bear with equanimity fhe intelligenpe 
that the First Consul was pressing for the expulsion of the Bourbon 
princes, would have felt outraged to learn that such expplsion was 
but one of a list of six demandsj made up as foUows:^ - 

1. That his majesty’s government would adopt the most effectual 
measures to put a stop to the unbecoming and seditious publications 
with which the newspapers and other writings printed in Kngland were 
miedi 

2. That the individuals mentioned in his [M. Otto’s] letter of the 
23rd of July [1802] should be sent ofit of the island of Jersey. 

3. That lie former bishops of Arras and St. Pol de Leon, and all 
those who, like them, under the pretext of religion, sought to raise 
disturbances, in the interior of France, should likewise be sent away; 

4. That Georges and his adherents should be transported to Canud a 
according to the intention notified to the French government. ... 

5. That in order to deprive the evil-disposed of every pretext for 
disturbing jhe good imderstanding between the two governments, it 
should be recommended to the princes of the house of Bourbon, at 
present in Great Britain, to repair to Warsaw, the residence of the head 
of their famil y. 

6. That such of the French emigrants as still thought proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging to the ancient government of 
France, should be required to quit the territory of the British empire. 

To remember that Government must have been aware, by the end 
of the year, of the tricky perfidy shown by the First Consul in 
contriving the tmauthorised introduction into Britain of military 
observers as “commercial commissioners” is to gauge still farther 

the punishment of M. Peltier, editor of a periodical paper in the French 
language. ... It was declared that it was not to Peltier alone, but to 
the editor of the Courier Franfais de Londres, to Cobbett and to other writers 
who resembled them, that he had to direct the attention of his majesty’s 
government. ...” 

Cf- C- D. Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, i, 81-4, for the direct tone even 
Hawkesbury, Addington’s Foreign Secretary, felt compelled to take in the 
ofBcial secrecy of Ms reply: “the king neither mould nor could, in consequence 
of my representation or menace from a foreign Power, make any concession 
which could be in the smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press, 
justly dear to every British subject . . . the practice of presenting such notes 
could not fail to have the effect of indisposing the two nations to each other . . . 
the French Government must have formed a most erroneous judgement of the 
disposition of the British nation ” 
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the degree of long-suffering attguipted by the Addington Admini- 
stration.^ * 

All the “discretion” shown by Ministers, however, in keeping 
from the public the insulting suggestions and activities of the First 
Consul, was dfestined to be wasted. Towards the end .of January, 
Buonaparte, who occasionally conducted a paper war of his own 
in the pages of the Moniteur, chose to have printed there a report 
on Egypt, ^sent in by Colonel Sebastian!, another of his “com- 
mercial observers”. Among other things, the report insulted the 
British troops still in Egypt and asserted the ease with which a 
French reconquest might be effected.^ British Ministers could 
hardly be blamed for connecting the Sebastian! report with the 
strong pressure that began, almost at the same time, for the British 
evacuation of Malta, Buonaparte’s own stepping-stone towards 
Egypt in 1798. Ministers’ resolve to refuse the evacuation of 
Malta, at least for the time, was confirmed rather than weakened 
by the odd mix ture of hypocrisy and threats employed by the First 
Consul in a conference with the British Ambassador on February 
17th. And as the French Government thought fit to commit itself, 
in a document delivered to the Corps Legislatif on February 22nd, 
to the view “that Great Britain was not able to contend single- 
handed with France”, Ministers, in England, considered them- 
selves bound to show Buonaparte that, though they did not desire 
war, they would fight rather than submit. On March 8th a 
message from the King was delivered to both Houses asking for 
“additional measures of precaution” in view of “the very con- 
siderable mili tary preparations”, ostensibly for colonial causes, 
“that were carrying on in the ports of France and Holland”. Those 
preparations were not, in fact, very much more than was necessary 
for the reinforcement of scattered French and Dutch garrisons at 
many points, not forgetting San Domingo, where French attempts 
at reconquest were going disastrously. But the language of the 

^ Cf. New Annual Registers 1803, HistorVj p. 17 1. 

® Cf. C. D. Yonge^ Life of Lord Liverpools h 103-45 for a short abstract of 
parts of the report which was “in the highest degree insulting and injurious to 
England; accusing the English Government and diplomatists of intriguing 
against those Turkish officifis who were friendly to FrancCj and the English 
Coimnander“in-Chief5 General Stuartj of instigating his own (Sebastiani’s) 
assassination; giving a most precise account of our force in that countr3.’'5 but 
disparaging its condition and management in every particularj affirming that 
“a great misunderstanding existed between General Stuart and the Facha’^ 
and concluding wMi an assertion that “65O00 French would at present be 
enough to conquer Egypt”, 
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message should certainly have swved notice on Buonaparte that 
his ultimate ambitions were not to be hidden from Britain and 
that the very first result of a breach would assuredly be the British 
reconquest of the scarce-recovered colonial holdings of France and 
Holland. And British determination could not have been stressed 
more strongly than by the announcement, in a second message 
firom the King, read on March loth, that the MOiti^^^Vas to be 
called out. ^ 

In the Parliamentary proceedings that followed on these 
messages, it became obvious that Buonaparte could hardly expect 
that an organised peace-party would undertake to palliate or 
excuse his conduct as Fox and “the old Opposition” had excused 
and palliated the conduct of the French Revolutionaries. Fox, for 
example, not only allowed large naval increases to be voted un- 
opposed but made a declaration that took him immediately into 
the ranks of a possible war-government. ^ He was ignorant, he 
aflSrmed, of the subjects of discussion with Buonaparte that caused 
Ministers to fear an unfortunate outcome. But, he declared, “if 
our national rights were involved, if attempts had been marjp to 
lower that rank which we had been accustomed to hold among the 
states of Europe, and all attempts at amicable adjustment had failed, 
—then he had no difficulty in saying that a war, undertaken under 
such circumstances would be just. Of the necessity and policy of 
such a war, no man could for a moment doubt.”^ 

Two months of tension followed, almost as str ainin g as war 
itself. On the one hand, the British Government was driven to 
consider projects as desperate as the payment of vast bribes to 
Buonaparte’s brothers in order that their influence might be used 
to secure the First Consul’s consent to the British retention of 
Malta for ten years while Lampedusa was prepared to take its 
place.® On the other hand, Buonaparte announced his resolution 

1 Cf. New Annual Register, 1803, History, pp. X48-9, for the Parliamentary 
proceedings of March nth on Government’s motion to add 10,000 more 
seamen and marines to the naval service. 

^ Ibid.;, p, 149. 

® Cf. C. D. Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool, i, 106-17, for Lucien and Joseph 
Buonapartes readmess to co-operate. The British Foreign Secretary vras 
willing to consider a gift of £100,000 for Lucien, but the Ambassador was 
compelled to tell him that the sum that would be necessary to satisfy the 
Buonaparte family and Talleyrand would be much larger than this. The size 
ot the sum imted at was so large that Addington finally vetoed the whole 
transaction w^ch would, indeed, have caused great Parliamentary difficulties 
even it it had proved successful. The British Government had, of course, 
reason to know that the King of the Two Sicilies would have been delighted to 
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never to allow the British to settl|; anywhere in the Mediterranean, 
though he was obviously taken aback by the British Ambassador’s 
prompt demand for his passports on April i8th. The First Consul 
was, in fact, quite unprepared to wage a naval war against Britain, 
while that country meant to get a quick settlement or fight before 
Buonaparte and his Batavian dependents had completed the 
dispatch powerful colonial reinforcements, east and west, 
across the seas.^ Not, however, till the beginning of May did 
Buonaparte really understand that the Addington Government, 
which he doubtless despised, had not only made up its mind to 
fight but was convinced that its decision would be highly popular. 

For a few final days, the First Consul seems to have hoped 
against hope that the mediocre British Ministry would flinch 
before the necessity of taking the last irrevocable steps toward war. 
But if he had hoped that Britain might still be deceived about his 
ultimate aims and intentions, he was to be rapidly disillusioned. 
The British Ambassador insisted on departing from Paris on 
May I2th, and his progress home was not to be delayed by Buona- 
parte’s last-minute efforts to gain a few invaluable days or weeks 
for war preparations. The British “public” seems ahncst to have 
spumed him as a baflied trickster when it learnt of the failure of his 
last shifts. Certainly the caricaturists, headed by GUkay, appear 
to have been made over-confident by such newspaper intelligence 
as the following:^ 

Dover, May 15. ...Lord Whitworth [the British Ambassador], 
it is said, had scarcely arrived at Chantilly, before a French messenger 
overtook him, requesting him to stop; but his lordship proceeded, and 
when he arrived at Breteuil, Bonaparte’s own private secretary overtook 
him, with a letter from the chief consul, to which Lord Whitworth 
returned an answer, and has continued his route; he sleeps to-night at 
Parker’s hotel, Boulogne; an order is arrived here, by express from 
London, to lay an embargo on all vessels in this port. 

Here, to conclude the chapter, is a description of two well-known 

cede Lampedusa rather than have British forces depart from a neighbourhood 
where they had been his best gtiarantee against complete overthrow by the 
French. 

^ Cf. Nezu Annual Register, 1803, History, p. 279: “we must confess, that he 
appears to have been taken unprepared, and seemed not desirous of immediate 
hostilities. Every effort was exerted on his part, and the part of his minister, 
to gain time, and protract the negotiation. Even the delay of a few months, or 
even weeks, seemed to be of importance. . . 

“ Ibid., Principal Occurrences, pp. 54-5. 
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caricatures^ that mirrored the "'public’s” contemptuous attitude 
towards the aspiring First Consul:^ 


On June 1O3 1803^ Gillray published an extra-sized picture of “French 
Invasion— -or Buonaparte Landing in Great Britain’’. The Frehch 
fleet is nearing landj and boats^ Ml of armed pien, are putting off. 
Buonaparte^ and a large body of troops^, including cavalry^ h|ive landed; 
but, before they can scale the cliffs, and are yet on the^hore, a few 
artillerymen, with two guns, have utterly routed them. It is Same 
qui peuu Napoleon, joining in the flight, throws away his sword; the 
army is utterly demoralised. ... 

A very excellent example of caricature is Gillray’s “King of Brob- 
dingnag and Gulliver” (June 26, 1803). The burly king has the 
diminutive Bonaparte in the palm of his hand and is critically examining 
him through his glass. Says he, “My little friend Grildrig you have 
made a most admirable panegyric upon yourself and country, but from 
what I can gather from your own relation, and the answers I have 
with much pains wring’d and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude 
you to be one of the most pernicious little odious reptiles that nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the Earth,” 


^ J. Ashton, English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon /, pp. 141-6. 
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has been, in the course and progress of the French 
revolufeon, something singularly capricious and whimsicaL 
It originated in the apparent but fallacious design of amelior- 
ating the condition of mankind. . . . Our wishes rather than 
our hopes, we must confess, accompanied the first revolution- 
ists. . . . Almost the first rays of hope which dawned upon us 
were clouded and overcast by the atrocities which blackened 
even the early stages of this revolution; and the French nation 
was speedily involved in such a vortex of calamity without, 
and of cruelty and injustice within, that the philanthropist 
could no longer fix any rational expectation of extensive good 
upon their Sl-concerted endeavours. Yet it was not un- 
reasonable to hope that after a great convulsion, in an enlight- 
ened age and in a civilised community, the situation of the 
people would not be rendered worse than before. It was fair 
to hope that . . . some advances towards liberty would have 
been made. ... It is just to acknowledge that even this 
expectation, moderate as it was, has been completely dis- 
appointed. A tyranny far more extensive and severe than that 
which was destroyed, has been established in France. . . . The 
friend of liberty, and even the republican, must therefore be 
no longer the advocate of France: he may, without a violation 
of principle, wish to see restored that milder form of despotism 
which existed under an ancient and on the whole illustrious 
dynasty. . . 

The New Annual Register^ 1804, once sympathetic to the 

Revolution, renounces its past. 

“If we compare the individuals of which the late Administra- 
tion was composed with those of tlie present, we shall find the 
present much weaker than the preceding one, except in the 
single case of Mr. Pitt. He certainly is, in oratory at least, 
superior to Mr. Addington. Lord Melville is certainly not a 
better First Lord of the Admiralty in public estimation than 
Lord St. Vincent; and no one of the new members of the 
present Administration can be compared to Mr. Yorke as a 
man of business. The Duke of Montrose, Lord Camden, and 
Lord Mulgrave are wretched indeed. . . . Mr. Pitt has not 
a single member in the House of Commons qualified to give 
him material support in debate; while he has to contend with 
opponents distinguished by talents of every description: 
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Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr., Windham, Mr. Tierney, and 
others. There are other circumstances which may put an end 
to his Administration. The King’s health is precarious, and 
even that of Mr. Pitt disqualifies ^ from taking;so vigorous 
and active a part as he did ... his popularity has also much 
declined. ... If the King’s health was to decline, and the *• 
Prince of Wales to become Regent, Mr. Fox, in conjunction 
with Lord Moira, will become the efficient ministrts If 
Air. Pitt’s health was to decMe ... Mr. Addington -^ould be 
his successor. . . . He has risen, since he retired, very much 

in public estimation The Grenville party, though it 

contains some men of ability, is not very numerous, and the 

persons of which it consists are universally unpop ular » 

The first Lord Liverpool reflects Court attitudes tow^ds 
Pitt’s Government of 1804 (July 16, 1804). 




■ f 

T hough , in May 1803, the nation was ready and almost eager 
for war .against Buonaparte, the Addington Government 
had, none the less, to undergo a considerable Parliamentary 
ordeal when debating took place on the chequered and finally 
unsuccessful course of its foreign policy. The “Grenvilles”, having 
prophesieSi^disaster ever since they had studied the Peace Pre- 
liminaries of October 1801, were in an exceptional position to 
criticise during May and June 1803. And there seemed special 
justification for their cry that Ministers had shown alarming 
ineptitude in allowing Buonaparte to take his continuous series of 
forward steps, during 1802, without forcing him to an early explana- 
tion by means of a Parliamentary demonstration. Ministers had 
delayed such a demonstration mM March 1803, and, by then, 
invaluable strategic positions, including even the Cape, had been 
surrendered under Peace Terms which the First Consul had 
turned, from the beginning, into a trap for Great Britain. Fox 
and his friends took another fine from GrenviUe, Windham and 
FitzwiUiam.’- They agreed that Ministers had been too inactive 
during 1802, when, if Parliament had been taken inta Governr jg 
ment’s confidence, much that had since happened could never 
have come about. But, according to the “old Opposition”, Minis- 
ters had plunged, from inactivity in 1802 to precipitation in 1803, 
and this very precipitation had powerfully served to bring on a, 
perhaps, unnecessary vrar. 

Minsters had, for months, had good reason to anticipate that 
formidable attacks, firom these different angles, would be directed 
against their policy. They had, in April, made a determined 
attempt to recruit Pitt and had desisted only when it became 
obvious that Pitt meant to come in as master, with a free hand to 
reconstruct Ministerial men and measures. * Encouraged, perhaps, ! 
by the division of 398 against 67 which, on May 24th, had followed • 
the first Foxite criticisms of the war. Ministers determined to ; 
assert their independence of all overbearing party chiefs by l 
choosing their own method of strengthening Government for war 
purposes. George Tierney was invited to become Treasurer of the 

^ Cf, New Annual Register^ 18033 pp. 223-403 for Fitzwilliam as the ex- 
Cabinet Minister^ put forward to lead the two Censure motions of June 2nd ” 
and 6th in the House of Lords. 

® Cf. J. H. Rose, Life of William Fitt^ iij 483-73 for a marshalling of the evidence 
from the Rose and Colchester Diaries and the Pellew Life of Addington, 
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Navy and Privy Q)uncilIor despite the fact that his appointment 
was bound to be displeasing to Pitt, with whom he had fought a 
duel in 1798, and to Fox, whose functions as Leader of the 
Opposition Tierney might be held to have usurpdi during Fox’s 
“secession, from Parliament”. On June 3rd, when the Gren’\?ille 
case against Ministers’ foreign policy was being put, Pitt took his 
chance of attempting to teach Ministers a lesson. I^ Vound, he 
said, the Grenville picture too black though he could not approve 
everything Ministers had done during the negotiations with 
Buonaparte. Since, however, the Crown’s confidence in Ministers 
remained, a vote of censure would only bring confusion and an 
ineffective conduct of the war. The House would be better 
occupied with military and financial problems, and so he moved 
the orders of the day. As AdduJgton, Fox and the Grenville party 
all thought this the wrong way to terminate a censure debate of 
such importance, Pitt was beaten in a division of 56 against 333. 

He and Ms i mm ediate friends thereupon left the House rather than 
take part in a continuation of the Censure proceedings. Soon Fox 
rose to announce that he, too, while unable to give approval to 
Ministersl conduct, would find it impossible to support the vote 
of censure. For one thing. Government’s successors might prove I 

more objectionable than Government itself. As Fox and Ms 
personal following had thus also decided upon abstention, the 
Grenville party was finally overwhelmed in a division of 34 against 
275.^ The figures were altogether too flattering to Government’s 
standing in Parliament and the country, but they certainly sufficed 
to prevent further serious challenge during the remainder of the 
Session. 

The Addington Government was further helped by the very 
measures Buonaparte took to avenge himself on Mimsters and on 
Britain. The detention of thousands of British travellers in 
France, Holland and Italy aroused notMng but indignant scorn,® 
as did the overrunning of the King’s Hanoverian Electorate, in 
defiance of the proclaimed neutrality of Germany. The busy 
invasion preparations, begun at Boulogne, evoked not only a flood 
of anti-Buonaparte caricature and imprecation but such a rush of 
volunteering, throughout the country, that Mimsters seemed 

^ New Annual Register^ 1B035 History, p. 240. 

^ This was a departure from the more liberal practices of the eighteenth 
century and was, according even to Buonaparte, only adopted as a reprisal 
against ^‘illegaF’ British methods at sea. 
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entitled to add htmdreds of thoui^ands of volunteers to the effective 
armed strength that would be available in the event of a French 
landing.’- And, finally, the arrival of news from Ireland, on July 
27th, that a D&blin rising had been attempted in circumstances of 
so&e brutality^ merely allowed Ministers an almost unopposed 
renewal of the Irish Martial Law Act and the Act for suspending 
Habeas (J^us in Ireland. By the time the Parliamentary Session 
was ended 'on August 12th, Government supporters had other 
satisfactions. The complete failure of the attempted Irish in- 
surrection had robbed the invasion preparations at Boulogne of all 
immediate meaning. And, on the sea meanwhile, there was already ; 
a considerable list of British successes with the capture of so 
important an island as St. Lucia as the most notable victory yet 
recorded. The apparent succe^, with which Buonaparte was 
being defied by an undistinguished British Government, acting 
without allies, seemed bound to make the gravest trouble for the ’ 
First Consul. For one thing, Austria, Russia and even Prussia 
might, before long, be tempted to consider whether continued 
acquiescence in a French hegemony of Europe was either wise or I 
necessary. . J 

It was, indeed, on the fact that the Addington Government ' 
offered so uninspiring a basis for a new European Coalition to keep 
Buonaparte in check, that the best case against it lay. There were 
many, in fact, who, despite the new colonial successes announced, 
during the Recess, from the West Indies, Ceylon and Dutch 
Guiana, feared, in all earnestness, that Addington’s Admiralty or ; 
War Office might commit a fatal mistake which would bring, not ’ 

aUies, but ruin to Britain. These fears became the basis of a ! 

pamphlet campaign, whipped on by such outright Pitt partisans 
as Canning, in order that Addington might be driven out and Pitt 
brought in as the man from whom salvation was sure. This was 
by no means to the taste of the “old Opposition”, who, besides 
their long-standing grudge against Pitt, had little appetite for a 
renewal of continental Coalitions and would have preferred ’to . 
encourage Ministers to continue exploring those possibilities of 
Russian mediation and guarantee which Government had openly 
hinted at in the official Declaration of May 1803.^ Addington’s 

^ Cf. MemovK of Francis Homer (ed. 1849)3 5. 13I3 for the energy -with -which ; 
this Foxite lawyer and his friends were drilling, and the thought they were 
gi-sdng to the production of patriotic wall-placards. f 

* Cf. Nesa Armtal Register, 1803, Public Papers, p. 103: “But though the ji 
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own pamphleteers, for example^ would have found it hard to 
shout louder praise of his Government than was done in the 
New Annual Register fot 1803. Here is a passage from this pub- 
lication, which had been “old Oppositionist” since its inception 
in 1780:^ • 

Happily the British nation was at this very critical peripc"under the 
guidance of a wise, cautious, and temperate administration. . . . 
Unconnected with faction, and studying only the true interest of the 
nation, this upright ministry gained the hearts of all parties. . . . The 
people of England, characteristically honest, placed unbounded 
confidence in a minister, whose integrity was congenial to their own . . . 
it will hereafter be barely credited even on the stubborn evidence of 
figures, that the first year after the war Mr. Addington funded no less 
a sum than ninety-seDen millions staling — a mass of arrears bequeathed 
hitn by the blunders and extravagance of his predecessors. The vast 
additional load was, however, by the excellent and equal distribution 
of the public imposts, not a matter of complaint, and scarcely of 
observation. ... 

Ministers knew, of course, that besides the “old Opposition’s” 
dislike to Pitt’s return, they had an even more precious safeguard 
in the Kifig’s determination not to have “his closet forced” by any 
set of men whatever. Yet despite such safeguards, and the further 
“strengthening of Government” they might claim to have effected 
by finding office for Castlereagh of the “old Administration” and 
Hobhouse of the “old Opposition”,^ Ministers had scant cause to 
welcome the beginning of a new Parliamentary Session on 
November 22nd. Addington’s inadequacy for the combined work 
of leading the Commons, controlling the finances, stimulating the 
Army and Navy and presiding in Cabinet was privately admitted 
by Government supporters themselves,® and the “old Opposition” 
could not close its eyes for ever to the fact that no Ministry, so little 

provocations which his majesty has received might entitle him to larger claims 
than those which he has advanced, yet, anxious to prevent calamities which 
might thus be extended to every part of Europe, he is still willing, as far as is 
consistent with his own honour and the interests of his people, to afford every 
facility to any just and honourable arrangement. . . 

\ Under the editorship, first, of Dr. Kippis and, then, of Dr. George Gregory. 

It is not sufficiently realised how much “writers for the booksellers” of their 
elevated type contributed to the making of “public opinion”. Another of these 
evriters, with a hand in the Nm Annual Register and much else, was Alexander 
Chalmers. 

® Cf. Public Characters^ ix (i 8 o 6 -i 8 of)^ for the career of Hobhouse who was 
ippointed Secretary of the Board of Control. Castlereagh became the Board’s 
President 

® Cf. C. D. Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool^ i, pp. 12S, 139. 
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respected as Addington’s, had ever held office within living memory.^ 
Fox had actually been preparing to make Catholic Emancipation 
his leading interest of the Session, but, having decided, on the 
advice of Grattan and Ponsonby, that some postponement was 
called for, he was, perhaps, readier for alternative forms of 
activity.®- Late in November, he seems to have determined to end 
Hs “ben^lent neutrality” towards the Addington Government 
and to have adopted the resolution of openly joining in the “new 
Opposition’s” criticism of the inadequacy of Addington’s Defence 
measures.® The “new Opposition’s” leader, meanwhile. Lord 
Grenville, was making a last effort to induce Pitt to join in an out- 
right and open opposition as the only way to sweep Addington’s 
inefficiency quicWy from the scene. He failed to shake Pitt’s 
reluctance to undertake formal opposition, a reluctance due, at 
least partly, to Pitt’s desire not to awake George Ill’s resentment 
and make his own recall as Prime Minister more difficult. 

In January 1804 there were new developments, which altered 
the party situation considerably. A return of the King’s mental 
malady brought new chances of a Regency and emphasised the 
possibility that Fox’s special relations with the Prince < 3 f Wales 
might, before long, give him, rather than anyone else, control of^ 
the political scene.^ It was, in these circumstances, that Fox was 
formally invited by Grenville to join him in outright opposition 
and was given some information on Pitt’s unsatisfactory doubts 
and hesitations.® The programme of attack, as outlined by Fox 
to his following, was to be based largely on Government’s un- 
happy and xmworthy handling of the problems raised by the need 
for arming the 400,000 Volimteers and organising them, to their 
own satisfaction and the country’s, for playing as proper a part 

^ Cf. Romilly Memoirs^ ii, 105-6, for Romilly’s view, expressed on May 3ist> 
that; ‘"An administration whose talents %vere generally thought so meanly of, or 
I may say who were so universally despised, was never before at the head of a 
great country/’ 

* Cf. Memorials of C. J, Fox, iv, iz. 

® Ihid.y iii, 438, The “new Opposition’s” inner councils may best be studied 
in Lord Grenville’s papers as reproduced in the Fortescue MSS., vii. 

* Cf. J. H, Jesse, Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George //J, iii, 341-75 for 
the relevant information, mainly gathered from the Diaries of Lord Colchester 
and Lord Malmesbury. 

^ Cf. Memorials of C. J. Fox^ iv, 15-16, for Fox’s letter of January 27, 1804: 

“I have a message by our old friend T. G. [Thomas Grenville] from his family 
and friends, stating their wish to co-operate with me (and friends, of course) 
in a systematic opposition for the purpose of destroying the Doctor’s Admini- 
stration, and of substituting in its place one upon the most comprehensive basis 
possible. . , Addington’s nicknameofDoctorarosefromhis father’s profession. 
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against invaders as Regulars and Militia.^ To FoXj the con- 
stitutional desirability of “arming the people”, when Regulars and 
embodied Militia were undergoing an expansion that would once 
have been considered fatal to “Liberty”, appeareil self-evident, 
and on Fetrraary 19th rumour announced that “co-operation” had 
been arranged between the “Old Opposition” and the^ “New”. 
On February 27th, Pitt lent some justification to the vky? that he, 
too, might “co-operate”, when he chose to side with Windham’s 
criticisms of Government’s Defence policies and to ignore 
Government’s attempted explanations. Then, on March 15th, the 
“co-operating” Oppositions allowed Pitt to take the lead in a 
debate on the Navy which produced some disquieting allegations 
and the unsatisfactory Government majority of 230 against 161. 
But it was soon after the Easter Recess, on April 23rd, that the 
decisive debate was staged on a motion from Fox that the Bills for 
the country’s defence should be revised, and consideration given 
to measures to improve the state of the defences. Pitt and Wind- 
ham supported Fox, and their division of 204 against 256 proved 
Government’s death-kneU.^ Gn April 25th Government’s vote 
for goingrinto Committee on the Bill to suspend the Army of 
Reserve Act sank, most significantly, to 240 against 203. Next day 
Addington communicated to the King his intention of resigning, 
and the flustered King had, for a number of days, to be dissuaded 
from the notion of trying to keep the “three Oppositions” at bay 
“by the utmost exercise of his authority”, in the shape, perhaps, 
of a Dissolution of Parliament.® Not till April 30th (fid Lord 

^ Ihid.y p. 16: “The first object (first in point of time) is to oppose a bill 
K^hich Ministers are to bring in on the Volunteer business^ and to propose a 
general system of arming the people on principles I approve, reducing the 
Militia to its old quantum, putting an end to bidding for substitutes, &c. . . . 
ihid.yp. 18] . . . they will certainly bring in bill, which will be distasteful to 
i great number of the volunteers, relative to the election of o^etts^ fines for 
ibsence:, &c” Harriet Martineau^s History of England;, 1800-181$ (ed. 1878, 
)p. 103-5) has an interesting summary of the pike- and pitchfork-arming of 
ome of the Volunteers, and deals with other charges against Government thus: 
'the government first damped the spirit of the volunteers by discouragement 
nd‘ discourtesy; then made the terms of exemption from miLiria service by 
oiunteering uncertain or impossible by failing to supply arms and accoutre- 
rents; and finally ruined a few citizens, here and there, by fines and convictions 
ccasioned by the imcertainty of the exemption order’^ 

Memorials of C. J, Foxy iv, 48-50, for Fox’s almost equal attention to 
le divisions in the Lords v/Iiere matters were moving just as steadily against 
rovemment. 

® Cf. D. G. Barnes, George 111 and William Pitty p. 432, Fox suspected that 
le King was endeavouring to keep Addington in office but guessed rightly 
lat “his colleagues will not stand by him, and rather prefer, their chance with 
itt, to that of victory with the Doctor”. 
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Chancellor Eldon ask Pitt, in '■the King’s name, to submit, in 
writing, a plan for a new Government. 

It will always be debated whether Pitt did right, in the course 
of the next few days, to accept George Ill’s ban both on Catholic 
Emancipation and on Fox’s participation in the Government. In 
his private conscience, Pitt could urge that any other conduct on 
his part ^uld drive the Eiing into the complete insanity on the 
verge of which he was now tottering and that George III deserved 
better treatment than this from him personally and from the 
country as a whole.’- If a Regency, too, were unnecessarEy brought 
on through over-pressme on the King, it was arguable that great 
constitutional difficulties might be expected at home while, 
abroad, all Britain’s friends would be discouraged to the point 
of despair. Fox, it seems, had &pected such involved casuistry 
on Pitt’s part rather than a firm stand against the King’s prejudices 
and caprices. Indeed, he held that Pitt, having owed all his 
Ministerial career to “criminal” connivance m George Ill’s un- 
constitutional extension of his prerogative in 1783 and 1784, would 
be acting out of character if he made a stand now that might rob 
him, after all, of the coveted return to the Premiership.^*" 

Fox, of course, left all Pitt’s former supporters, with whom he 
had lately been co-operating, perfectly free to make their own 
decision about going into a Government from which he was 
excluded, intimating, indeed, that he did not hold them bound by 
the slightest personal obligation to himself. But the views of at 
least three of those invited to join Pitt’s Cabinet and of a number 
of others, who might have expected lower places, were thus com- 
municated, to Pitt, by Lord Grenville on May 8th:® 

... we rest our determination (not to engage in the administration 
which you are now employed in forming) solely on our strong sense 

^ Cf. Dianes and Correspondence of the Rt, Hon* George Rose^ ii, 1165 

for the admission., even by those most favourable to the King, that insanity 
was now never far off. It should be remembered, too, that Pitt had had to 
undergo some most distasteful moments when “loyaF" members of -the 
Addington Government had reproached him for co-operating with one, who 
had Fox's record of devotion to “the majesty of the people”. 

® Cf. Memorials of C. J. Fox, iv, 45, for Fox on Pitt in a letter to Grey of 
April 19th: “as to any arrangement in conjunction with Pitt, I see and feel 
the difficulties (amounting to nearly an impossibility) more and more every 
day. He is not a man capable of acting fairly, and on a footing of equality with 
his equals. Lord G. [Grenville] confirmed to me the extraordinary fact of Pitt 
never having told him of his offer to continue without Catholic Emancipation, 
in the year igoi. . . 

^ Court and Cabinets of George Illy Lord Grenville to Pitt, May S, 1804. 
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of the impropriety of our becomin^parties to a system of government, 
which is to be formed at such a moment as the present on a principle 
of exclusion. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the mischiefs which have already resulted 
from placing the great offices of Government in weq): and incapable 
hands. Ws see no hope of any effectual remedy for these nsdschicfe, 
but by uniting in the public service “as large a proportion as possible 
of the weight, talents and character, to be found in public.^ien of ail 

descriptions, and without any exceptions” 

An opportunity now offers, such as this coimtry has seldom seen, 
for giving to its government, in a moment of peculiar difficulty, the full 
benefit of the services of all those who by the public voice and sentiment, 
are judged the most capable. . . . The wishes of the public on this 
subject are completely in unison with its interests, and the advantages 
which not this country only but all Europe and the whole civilized 
world might derive &om the establ^ghment of such an administration . . . 
would probably have exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 

We are certainly not ignorant of the dffficulties which might have 
obstracted the final accomplishment of such an object, however 
earnestly pursued. But when in the very first instance all trial of it is 
precluded ... we cannot but feel that there are no motives . . . which 
could justify our taking an active part in the establishment of a system 
so adverse to our deliberate and declared opinions. 

It would seem that, public causes apart. Fox’s magnanimity in 
advising, not merely GrenviUe, but his own special friends of the 
“old Opposition”, to accept office under Pitt, had some effect in 
producing a rally for the excluded statesman. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Spencer, Windham and Grey decided, like Lord Grenville, 
to refuse the Cabinet office they might have had ftom Pitt. ^ 

The Cabinet that Pitt was driven to construct, as a result of the 
aritical refusals he had received, lacked prestige and authority, 
[t could hardly have been otherwise, seeii^ how widely it was 
mown that Ministers had been brought together as a make-shift, 
lalf of them, indeed, from the derided and fallen Addington 
Administration, when Pitt’s original plans had had to be sur- 
endered. Fox, too, saw no reason for abandoning opposition, 
nd, with discontented “Grenvilles” and Addingtonians to draw 
n, besides his own following, found a more stimulating and 
opeful field than any he had had since he was abandoned by 
ortland’s “Old Whigs” in 1794. To Fox’s mind the struggle 
'as still one of vital political principle — a struggle against harmful 

^ Cf. Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, iv, 176-7, for the Cabinet list of fifteen 
■ icluding Fox) which Pitt would have liked to nominate. 
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and over-strained use of the Rayal prerogative in home politics, 
and, in foreign affairs, against the hide-bound traditionalism which 
refused to accept inevitable and, it might be, beneficial continental 
change and dteamed only of new European Coalitions without 
reflecting that* Coalitions, formed only for defeat, might leave 
Britain's peril greater than when unengaged Great Powers still 
imposed large checks on Buonaparte’s freedom of action. But the 
spirit of Fox’s opposition will best be understood if a quotation is 
given from a political letter he wrote on July 24, 1804:^ 

In summa^ nothing could have fallen out more to my mind than what 
has happened: the party [of Opposition] revived and strengthened, 
Pitt lowered, and, what is of more consequence in my view, the cause 
of Royalism (in the bad sense of the word) lowered too. There is a very 
general dissatisfaction which, in the present state of things, is the better 
for not being violent^ for violence would produce reaction^ and perhaps 
revive the royalist fanaticism. The conduct of our new friends has 
been such as to satisfy those who were most prejudiced against them, 
and, what could hardly be expected at his time of life, Windham has 
improved in speaking as much as any young man ever did in a session. 
. . . What do you thmk of the fuss that is made about acknowledging 
the new Emperor [Napoleon]? . . . all Europe has done as muek against 
the Bourbons in acknowledging Bonaparte as First Consul of France, 
as they could do in recognising Mm as Emperor. If we refuse tMs last, 
it is the Republican, or at least the Consular Government of wMch we 
make ourselves the champions. Yet they say Russia will peremptorily 
refuse; and it is remarked that Austria has not yet sent her congratula- 
tions. Cela fait pitU! Some here are foolish enough to hope that this 
will produce an extension of the war — had politicks in every sense; 
they are wrong, I believe, in fact, and much more wrong in thinking 
such an extension would be good for us just now. Prussia without 
Austria would be worse than nothing; and the latter in her present state 
could only be a burden upon us, and possibly nay probably, furnish 
means of aggrandising both France and Prussia , . . it is quite vexatious 
to see and hear such folly. Austria with all her weakness, is the only 
effectual banner to look to in better times against France, at least so these 
politicians say; and yet they would in the most disadvantageous 
moment, and not called upon by any actual aggression on the part 
of France, risk her total annihilation. ... 

Something of the characteristic weakness as well as the charac- 
teristic strength of Fox’s views, in foreign affairs, is to be seen in 

^ Memorials of C, J. FoX) iv, 57-9. The letter was sent to Lord Holland, Fox*s 
nephew, in Spain, where, among other things, he had been coimnissioned to 
search in the State Papers, at Simancas, for material that might prove helpful 
f 01 his vuolcIq^s History of James 11 . 
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the above passage. It might be illogical for the great monarchical 
Powers of Europe to be shocked and angered by the First Consul’s 
assumption of the Imperial title^ in May 18043 but their anger^ 
shared by nearly all in Britain^ was none the less* an important 
political fact. So was the general indignation, on the Continent, 
at the way in which German territory in Baden had beej\ violated, 
during March, in order that the Bourbon prince, the Due 
d’Enghien, might be seized and executed for alleged complicity in 
the Royalist plot whose discovery so much facilitated the First 
Consul’s path to an Imperial throne.^ The truth is that Fox’s 
political temper kept him out of touch with some of the pro- 
foundest mass-emotions of his day. Here, for example, are 
descriptions of two events in the first weeks of Pitt’s new Govern- 
ment whose net effect must have been to stimulate “Royalism” 
and to encourage Pitt to explore possible bases for a new European 
Coalition:^ 


On the 1 8th of May, tlie whole volunteer force of the metropolis 
went down by water to Greenwich to receive at Blackheath their 
colours, i^jesented by the magistracy, in the presence of the Commander- 
in-Chief and many hundreds of the highborn and powerful. It is on 
this occasion that we meet the first mention of the Princess Charlotte 
ofWales as appearing in public. She was now eight years old. She stood 
beside her uncle, the Commander-in-Chief, the Lord Mayor, and the 
standards. At the final review, the Duke of York ordered a royal salute, 
as each company passed the little girl. The colours swept the ground 
in her honour as they were carried by; “which compliments,” we are 
told, “she returned with a wave of her hand from her bosom, in a very 
attractive manner”, . . . The other ceremonial was the general fast, 
on the 25th of May. When ordered, it was for the purpose of humilia- 
tion on account of the King’s illness, as well as of the peril of the 
kingdom from foreign foes. Now, the form was changed into one of 
thanksgiving for the King’s amendment in health, while the lowly 
tone about the national dangers was preserved. In the streets, nothing 
was heard but the bells of the churches, except when the gay companies 
of the Volunteers, in their bright uniforms, marched to the churches. 
After service, the shops remain closed: and the streets were more silent 
than ever; for every body was gone to see the parading of the volunteers, 
who spent the rest of the day at drill. , , . 

^ Harriet Martineau, History of England^ i 8 oo--iSxSi p. II5> has an assertion 
that resentment was shown even in France, half a theatre audience leaving when 
the First Consul entered, on an occasion soon after Enghien’s execution became 
known. 

^ Ihid. (p. 1 16), for this attractive rendering of the contents of the newspapers. 
And from this point General Buonaparte will be called Napoleon. 
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But Pitt’s best chances for feeling his way towards a European 
Coalition did not come until after there had been some difficult 
moments in Parliament on his Additional Force Bill to provide 
more man-power for Defence. All the three Oppositions could 
pmnt to the Bill’s alleged defects and miscalculationsj^ and 
Ministers had some anxious hours in June, particularly on the 
occasion when Government’s majority was no better than 265 
against 223.^ But when Parliament was prorogued, on July 31st, 
for a Recess that was destined to last until January 1805, Govern- 
ment had relative freedom to make full use of its opportunities. 
One obvious direction in which exploratory diplomacy could be 
intensified vras indicated by the fart that the Tsar of Russia and 
the King of Sweden had, in May, appealed to the German Powers 
to insist on redress for Napoleoffis violation of German territory 
on the occasion of the Due d’Enghien’s seizure. And if a whole 
Coalition programme for Northern Europe could, in consequence, 
be tentatively suggested at Stockholm, Petersburg and Vienna, 
even wider possibilities promised to open up from the withidrawal 
of the Russian' Ambassador from Paris on August 28th. The 
breach between Russia and France was occasioned by Napoleon’s 
refusal to withdraw French troops from Hanover and Naples, and 
to find compensation, as promised to Russia, for the ICing of 
Sardinia’s loss of Piedmont. An extension of Coalition pro- 
grammes to Italy was by no means unwelcome in London. 

The Anglo-Russian negotiations of 1804-5 were far from easy 
to conduct. The Tsar Alexander claimed that it was not only 
Napoleon who violated international law, and skill had to be used 
to prevent Coalition negotiations from running into side-channels 
in which there would have been endless argument on British war 
practices at sea, not to mention the future permanent status of 
Malta and the Ionian Islands. To make matters more difficult, 
Pitt finally decided that an end must be put to the intolerable 
situation imder which both the cowardly Spanish Government of 

^ Cf. Dianes and Correspondence of Rt. Hon, George Rose:, 1X9^ for Pitt’s 
authority on House of Commons strength^ estimating their numbers there as 
follows: Fox’s friends 79, Grenville’s 23 and Addington’s 68. On many subjects 
they would be joined by the Prince of Wales’s friends^ estimated at 4I5 and by 
many of the 58 doubtfixls. Rose was convinced that Pitt’s task was^ in tliese 
circumstances^ virtually impossible and twice tried, when circumstances gave 
him the chance, to induce the King to ease the strain on Pitt by withdrawing 
his ban on Fox’s entry into the Government. 

^ Cf. J. H. Rose, Life of William Pitt^ ii, 509-I0, for a good short account of 
the contests on the Additional Force BilL 
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the Prince of Peace, and Napofton himself, were taking over- 
much advantage of Britain’s reluctance to declare war on Spain.^ 
By the summer of 1804 the Prince of Peace had been driven by 
Napoleon a good deal farther than the provision of subsidies,^ in 
lieu, it was^ said, of Treaty troops due to Napoleon under Frando- 
Spanish Treaty. A French naval squadron was aUowedtshelter at 
Ferrol, crew-reinforcements were permitted to travel overland, 
and significmt dockyard measures began in Spain that denoted 
that the Prince of Peace had made another surrender and had 
undertaken to put the Spanish Fleets on a war-footing as soon as 
the American treasure ships arrived. If overwhelming force had 
been directed against the treasure ships, early in October, and a 
bloodless surrender obtained, many later difficulties might have 
been avoided. The Spanish commander, however, ventured an 
xmsuccessful fight against the force which was sent, and the con- 
sequent bloodshed, when England and Spain were at ^^peace”, 
led to complaint and delay at St. Petersburg as well as to a Spanish 
declaration of war. The whole episode, fundamentally inevitable, 
promised to be a rare gift to Opposition when Parliament re- 
assemblM. 

Pitt, indeed, had Opposition much on his mind during the 
Recess, and gave considerable time, thought and effort to the 
problem of weakening it for the coming Session. It would, 
doubtless, be wrong to put down all Pitt’s anxiety to reconcile the 
King and the Prince of Wales to Pitt’s Parliamentary necessities. 
But no political eye failed to grasp the Parliamentary profit that 
Pitt would have won if he had succeeded in detaching, from the 
‘^old Opposition”, that special part of it known as ‘fthe Prince of 
Wales’s friends” and peculiarly identified with Moira in the Lords 
and Sheridan in the Commons. Such a separation, if it had been 
effected, would not merely have eased Pitt’s situation in Parlia- 
ment but would have had good effects in Ireland, where the 
Catholic demand for immediate Emancipation might have been 
hushed by Moira’s assurances, and Fox robbed of a specially 
promising chance of maldng trouble for Pitt.^ The ill-feeling, 

Si Liverpool^ ^ for a long description of 

me Ignoble randitions reigning at the Spanish Court, written by the British 
M^ter on December 22, 1802. 

9 ' 59-65 j for some Opposition anxieties. To 

Urey, box reported the Pnnce and Moira as follows: “With respect to Lord 
be [the Prince] said that Pitt had exjiressed a parti- 
uiar wish of having Moira m the Cabinet, and a general wish to admit many 
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however^ between Prince and Kiag proved too inveterate to allow 
of more than a formal reconciliation in the Royal Family, and Pitt 
was finally driven to accepting the notion of strengthening himself 
Parliamentarily. by detaching the /despised Addingtonians from 
and the Grenvilles, As a result of negotiations in December, 
it was agreed to reconstitute Cabinet and Government in order to 
admit the Addingtonians to a proportionate share of offices. Some 
of Pitf s oldest friends were in despair that he should have agreed, 
for the advantage of some votes in a division, to make his Admini- 
stration a still closer approximation to the derided Addington 
Government which he had himself helped to eject from office.^ 

Before Parliament met on January 15th, Napoleon, with an eye, 
perhaps, on Fox, decided to provide additional matter for its 
debates by sending forward another offer to negotiate for peace. 
To this day, the language of his communication of January 2nd 
rings insincerely and theatrically and it seems certain that its 
principal objects were to create division in Britain, to probe the 
extent of Anglo-Russian agreement and to place Napoleon before 
France and the Continent as the real lover of peace, struggling 
against Britain’s inveterate and irreconcilable hostility, ''flere are 
the vital parts of the letter to George III:^ 

Sir and brother, 

Called to the throne of France by Providence, and by the suffrages 
of the senate, the people and the army, my first sentiment is a wish 
for peace. ... I consider it as no disgrace to make the first step. 
I have, I hope, sufficiently proved to the world, that I fear none of the 
chances of war; it besides presents nothing that I need to fear. ... I 
conjure your majesty not to deny yourself the happiness of giving 
peace to the world . . . there never was a moment more favourable. , , . 
This moment once lost, what end can be assigned to a war which all 
my efforts will not be able to terminate? Your majesty has gained more 
within ten years, both in territory and riches, than tlie whole extent 
of Europe. Your nation is at the highest point of prosperity; what can 

of the P[rince’s] friends. I rather think Aioira, whom I saw separately, added 
hopes of time bringing about alL That Moira had declared explicitly that he 
could do nothing without me and my friends. ... I understood from Moira 
that he was again to see Pitt or Melville ... I did not much like this. . . . My 
opinion is that notwithstanding all these intrigues . . . Pitt and Melville will 
not be able to get authority to offer him [the Prince] anything that will shake 
him/* 

^ Cf, J. H. Rose, Life of William Pith h, 517, for the despair of Rose and the 
irritation of Canning. Rose expected nothing but that: “We shall drag on a 
wretched existence and expire not creditably.” 

® New Annual Register^ 1805, Public Papers, pp. 191-2. 
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it hope from war? To form a collition with some powers on the 
continent? The continent will remain tranquil: a coalition can only 
increase the preponderance and continental greatness of France. To 
renew intestine troubles? The times are no longer the same. To destroy 
our finances? Finances founded on a flourishing agriculture can never 
be destroydd. To take firom France her colonies? . . . does not your 
majesty already possess more than you know how to presenw? If your 
majesty would but reflect, you must perceive that the war is without 
an object. . . . 


r 

CHAPTER XI 

THE PASSING OF PITT AND FOX 

'It is*^e object of the Pitt creW:, to cause upon all occasions 
to be believed^ that^ if their master had lived^ and they had 
continued in power, the evil, upon each occasion successively 
complained of, would not have existed. What insupportable 
impudence! When every evil under which the country groans, 
can be, and has hem proved^ clearly proved, to have originated 
in the shallow brain and the selfish heart of their loquacious 
leader. To gratify his selfish ambition, his love of place, his 
passion for domineering, his hatred of every one who was not 
ready to flatter and to crawl to him; to tliis end it was, that all the 
measures, which have finally led to our present situation, were 
adopted. He cared nothing about the country; nothing more 
than about the Wilds of America; self, his own self; Ms own 
power of ruling, by fair means or foul, was all he thought 
about. . . . His followers appear to have acquired the rights 
of their master. They now hold, as nearly as they are able, the 
same sort of language. The grand operator is gone, to be-«ure, 
but the same impudent pretensions are uttered by the under- 
lings. First they form a coalition, wMch they tell the poor 
nation, is to save it for ever, and to hurl Napoleon from Ms 
imperial throne; and they tell them, besides, that the Emperor 
of Russia is to be the main spring of this coalition. The 
coalition is broken up . . . and the Emperor of Russia sends 
an humble embassy to ask for peace. . . . Now^, one would, 
under such circumstances, expect from the authors of 
the coalition; and, when they saw their successors endeavour- 
ing to obtain a peace as well as they could, one would expect 
them to act as if they thought themselves fortunate at having 
escaped from punishment of some sort or other; but, instead 
of this, we hear nothing but their insolent attempts at justifica- 
tion^ nay they do not stop there, but have the abominable 
audacity to affect to blame their successors^ that tMngs are in a 
bad state upon the continent, and that we are likely to have 
hard terms of peace. Rightly, however, are the new ministry 
served. They were well told of tMs before hand. They were 
duly forewarned, that, unless they caused a faithful report of 
the state of the nation to be made, they would, and they ought 
to be, answerable for all the evils that should be felt during 
their administration. The Fox part of the ministry had not 
the courage to attempt tMs. The Grenvilles and the Adding- 
tons were implicated in all that Pitt and Ms crew had done; 
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and though Mr. Fox clearly sawlwhat must be the consequence 
of omitting to cause a report^ such as we have just spoken of> 
to be made^ he had not the resolution to say^ "upon that 
condition only will I enter the cabinet". If he had^ he would^ 
at this day^ have been minister indeed; and as he .would have 
avoided all the painful occurrences of the last session^ it is 
probable^ that he would have escaped that bodily iyness, 
which is now a subject of so much regret."" 

Cohbetfs Weekly Political Register^, August i 6 j, 1806. 


{ 

P N January 15, 1805 the reassembled Parliament heard a 
Speech from the Throne whose most important passage 
dealt with the “peace” offer that had just come from 
N^fpoleon.^ Ministers nadght have pointed out that Napoleon’s 
theatrical;, letter had given not a single assurance in regard to 
Holland, Swtaerland, Italy or Hanover. But they contented them- 
selves with a passage that indicated that the offer would be 
examined in conjunction with the continental Powers with whom 
“confidential intercourse” was being maintained, and especially the 
Emperor of Russia. Though he did not oppose the immediate 
business before the House, Fox rose, during the discussion of 
the King’s Speech, to indicate its deficiencies and omissions. 
The principal deficiencies, according to Fox, were in the failure 
to give more information on the character of the negotiations 
proceeding with Russia, and in the apparently unfair treatment of 
Spain’s case against the British measures of force that had precipi- 
tated the Spanish declaration of war. The omissions, pointed to by 
Fox, indicated, even more clearly, other contentious business that 
Opposition intended laying before theHouse. There was nomention 
of Catholic Emancipation in the Speech though, according to Fox, 
war conditions made it essential to have Irish loyalty. And no 
information had been given to the House on the measure of success 
that had attended the Additional Force Bill. Though Government, 
during the previous summer, had made the Bill its principal 
military interest. Fox understood that it had proved a complete 
failure in bringing the required number of men to the colours. 

The introduction, on February 8th, of a Bill to continue Habeas 
Corpus Suspension in Ireland marked one of the subjects on which 
Opposition decided to make a pertinacious stand. It was con- 
tended, in essence, that Ireland should not be subjected to 
exceptional legislation, restrictive of freedom, without the clearest 
necessity having been proved to Parliamentary committees, 
charged with the examination of relevant and, it might be, confiden- 
tial documents. Mere general assertions of continued danger or 
mere reference to the alleged activities of United Irish Committees 
at Paris or elsewhere would not do.^ Obstinate as were Opposi- 
tion’s objections to Government’s Habeas Corpus Suspension for 

^ New Annual Register^ 18055 Public Papers^ pp, 178-80, 

® Cf. Cohhetfs Parliamentary Debates for the proceedings of February Sth, 
14th and 15 th in the Commons and February 21st in the Lords. 
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Ireland, they never furnished the* chance of such a Parliamentary 
display as was undertaken, on February nth, in both Houses, on 
the measures offeree used, the previous autumn, against Spain. 
It was Opposition’s endeavour to show that Government’s action 
against Spain had been needlessly violent, and that the result Sad 
been both the disastrous jimction of all Spain’s naval farces with 
the French and the sinking of Britain’s moral reputation to the 
level of Napoleon’s. This was not the kind of debate calcxilated to 
give Opposition its best divisions, for it savoured too much of 
justifying the enemy In point of fact. Ministers were acquitted 
in the Commons by a majority of 313 against 106 and, in the Lords, 
by one of 114 against 36. 

In the circumstances of the day. Government faced a more 
dangerous ordeal when, on February 15th, the Opposition began 
debating the poor results obtained from the Additio n a l Force 
Bill, passed by Ministers during the 1804 Session. Great claims 
had been made at the time for the consequences that might be 
expected from Pitt’s profound study of the most hopeful methods 
of securing a steady flow of reinforcements to the Regular Army. 
Now Opposition pointed to such disquieting figures as the mere 
eleven men so far provided, under the Bill, by Kent, the 0 that 
stood as the North Riding’s contribution, and the beggarly total 
of 613 raised by the whole country. Opposition had much to say, 
too, on the apparent injustice of the Bill’s methods of afiking and 
collecting “deficiency” payments from the ratepayers of those 
parishes behindhand with their flow of Additional Force recruits. 
Government’s case against the critics was, of course, that the 
Additional Force Act was hardly yet in full operation and that, in 
particular, the pressure of “deficiency” penalties had not yet set 
the whole “influence” of every area to work upon recruitable 
material. But it scarcely helped Government’s case that two of 
the Ministerial speakers, essaying to defend the impugned Act in 
the Lords, should be recently-recruited Addmgtonians who had 
opposed Pitt’s measure in 1804 as much less promising than one 
devised by their Administration.^ 

* Memoirs of Francis Horner^ pp. 150-1, for his impression that the debate 
was an unsatisfactory one. 

2 Cf. Nesu Annual Register, 1805, pp. 34-5, for the particularly damaging 
incidental admission by Addington himself, now Viscount Sidmouth, that “the 
opinion which he originally entertained of the measure was not only unchanged, 
but was confiimed and strengthened by every thing which had occurred since 
the passing of the bill. ...” 



° ,f^^42 m the Coimnons (February 21st) hardly represents 
me M measure of Government’s embarrassment and anxiety. 
Wmdmm, in particular, with a long experience as Secretary-afe 
ar behind him, had put forward an alternative 'recruiting 
programme which seemed, to Opposition, much more likely than 
Pitt s to secure the flow of “general service” trocps needed for 
overseas operations. Windham’s suggestions have special interest 
because ^ey indicated some of the lines “progress” was destined 
to take, in recruiting matters, during the nineteenth century, a 
century when, for very good reasons, conscription for overseas 
service continued to be impossible, even in war-time, and com- 
pulsory home-defence service in the MiHtia, too, had to be aUowed 
to fall into abeyance after_ 1815. According to Windham, recruit- 
mg would improve if e^stment for a term of years was ofiered 
mst^d of what was virtually enlistment for life.^ Then, the 
abolition of “degrading punishments for trivial ofrences”-^r, in 
other words, the end of flogging for petty breaches of discipline— 
would, he considered, have a beneficial eflfea, and so, too, would 
^tered methods of garrisoning those West India islands whose 
climate had the worst reputation for causing mortality among the 
lioops.^ In Windham’s interesting plan, a large part of those 
islands garrisons w’ould, for the future, have consisted of coloured 
troops, and the white stiffening would have been obtained not by 
indiscriminate drafting of raw recruits from home, but by the use 
o men who had been specially acclimatised by preliminary service^ 

• in the Bahamas. Of course^, even 

m Wmdham’s view, a main reliance of the recruiting department 
would sull have to be a considerable cash sum as bounty to the 
recruit but he showed reason to believe that it would make for 
better-behaved soldiers if part of the bounty was retained and paid 
oyer at Ae end of a soldier’s term of service. Finally, Windham 
did not forget Aat the regiments of the line needed a flow of com- 
petent and reliable subalterns almost as much as they needed a 
flow of privates to the rank and file. Windham earnestly pressed 
tor an mcrease in subalterns’ pay. 

On March 6th Sheridan undertook a renewed Opposition attack 
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upon the Additional Force Bill with the added advantage of a new 
set of returns, taking its operation to February 5th. Seven months 
of the new system in England and Wales, he claimed, had pro- 
duced a mere gross total of 1295 men, 266 of whopi had deserted 
or been discharged. But the “general service” position was milch 
worse for only 323 of the original 1295 had enlisted* for such 
service while, in Ireland, not a single “general service” enlistment 
was yet shown among the 1031 men recruited. After making 
great play with such forther disquieting facts as the desertion of all 
the eleven men, who had originally figured as Kent’s contribution 
to Additional Force recruiting, Sheridan broke some bitter jests 
on various members of the Government, Pitt himself not being 
spared.^ It was the beginning of a long debate which can scarcely 
have helped Government despite the majority of 267 against 127 
which voted down Opposition’s suggestion of repealing the 
Additional Force Act altogether. 

Finance also brought Ministers some Parliamentary anxieties 
during February and March. Pitt had opened his Budget on 
February i8th, and his proposed expenditure of forty-three 
millions, including five millions merely earmarked for “further 
extraordinary expenses”, indicated very clearly that Ministers 
expected, before long, to be financing continent^ armies of some 
size. Twenty millions of the total estimated expenditure of forty- 
three were to be borrowed, and, under the original Ministerial 
plan, interest and sinking ftmd on this new debt would have been 
provided by a 25 per cent increase of income-tax and new charges 
on letters, horses, legacies and salt. But Opposition, aided by 
“independents”, grumbled successfully enough to enforce the 
withdrawal of the proposed duty on agricultural horses and on 
salt exportation. A supplementary Budget had, therefore, to be 
introduced on March 22nd under which the resulting annual 
deficiency of over ;{j40o,ooo was made good by a number of 
troublesome increases in Customs and Excise duty. And on that 
very day a good deal of encouragement came from Opposition to 
a further move against the Legacy Duties as hard upon “younger 
children” customarily “provided for” in this way. Happily for 
Ministers, the objectors were over-ruled by 164 votes against 72.® 

^ Cf. Cohhetfs Parliamentary Dehatesy under March 6th. Sheridan was 
vastly amused by the fact tliat the Additional Force returns still showed only 
one recruit from the Cinque Forts> Pitt’s own special province as Lord Warden. 

® Ihid.y March 22^ 18055 for Grey’s long speech of objection. 
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It was doubtless fortunate 'for Ministers that Russia, like 
Sweden a little earlier, had definitely signed a Treaty of Allian ce 
with Britain before news came of Ministers’ next set of Parlia- 
mentary diffiailties. It was on April nth that the Treaty of St. 
Petersburg was signed, well before intelligence was available in the 
northemtcapital of the grievous blow that had been struck at the 
credit of the Pitt Administration by revelations apparently fatal 
to Ae clwacter of Viscount Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Pitt s closest political friend. These revelations^ as laid before 
me Commons;, on April Sth, by the prominent Oppositionist, 
Whitbread, apparently furnished convincing proof that Melville 
had, for years, permitted speculation, for private profit, with 
official funds, and there was the further damaging allegation that if 
Pitt had been reasonably vigilant at the Exchequer, Melville could 
never have gone on for years as he did.^ And though, on April 
10th, MelviUe resigned. Opposition could and did make much 
furffier trouble by insisting on Melville’s prosecution and by 
trying to force Pitt, in advance of a legal decision, to have Melville’s 
name struck from the list of Privy Councillors.^ Fortunately for 
Ministers, Napoleon’s greed and violence could nearly always be 
trusted to reduce a minor domestic scandal to its proper place. 
Napoleon, not satisfied with having added, in March, the Royal 
crown of Italy to his Imperial crown of France, had proceeded, 
immediately afterwards, to organise the annexation of Genoa’s 
territories to his French Empire. He could scarcely have done 
anything more likely to drive the Tsar to immediate war prepara- 
tions, for the annexation of Genoa indicated very plainly that 
Napoleon had not the slightest intention of surrendering the already- 
annexed Piedmontese hinterland despite Russia’s persistent 
championship of the plundered King of Sardinia and the half- 
promises that had been obtained for him. The Emperor of Austria, 
too, began hurried war preparations as soon as Genoa’s annexation 
becamecertain.^ Every pledgethat had been made him at LuneviUe, 

Debates, April 8, 1805, for Whitbread on Pitt- 
he gentleman, several years ago, when 

informed of the 

practice oi wimdrawmg the public money contrary to an exoress art of 
no steps whatever were taken to put an end to it ” 

yielded on^Ts question tS,. ' had 

refcSdtolcce 1 ?Slf:^f^V®°^’ 302: "Austria had hitherto 

SX cro™ of had acquiesced in the assumption 

y. . . . Hut this last act of usurpation, combined with the 
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regarding French non-interferencS in Italy, had been more and 
more cynically violated. And it was quite clear that Napoleon’s 
assumption of such a provocative title as King of Italy indicated 
a growing readiness, on his part, to seize the Venefian territories 
wliich, at tuneville, had been Austria’s compensation for signing 
away Belgium to France and Milan to the Republk: which 
Napoleon had since converted into the Kingdom of Italy. 

If the continental situation thus began moving in Ministers’ 
favour dmring the early summer of 1805, it remained uncertain for 
a considerable time whether Austria and Russia would really 
fight. The Austrian Government, in particular, though under- 
taking to rearm, did so rather in the hope of forcing Napoleon to 
“reasonable” terms than in the resolute determination to make a 
definite end of all the unjustifiable French annexations undertaken 
since 1792. Accordingly the changing continental situation can 
hardly be reckoned as counting decisively in Ministers’ favour 
even as late as the prorogation of July 12, 1805. Meanwhile 
Opposition had undertaken some important demonstrations. In 
particular, it imdertook to argue the case for the very important 
Roman Catholic petition that had been laid before both Houses 
on March 25th. ^ The case for Catholic Emancipation was opened 
by Grenville in the Lords on May loth and was voted down, on 
Aiay 13th, by a Government majority of 178 against 49. In the 
Commons, despite the strong combination of Fox and Grattan, 
Emancipation was defeated by a majority of 336 against 124. 
There was, of course, some consolation for Opposition in the 
knowledge that many of the votes cast against them were those of 
men who, hke Pitt himself, approved of Emancipation in principle 
and objected only to the “unseasonable” time which the Irish 
Catholics had chosen for making their application. 

On June 20th another Opposition demonstration was under- 
taken. On the previous day both Houses had received a Royal 
Message which Opposition interpreted as meaning that Ministers 

formidable military attitude which France had assumed in the north of Italy^ 
convinced her that nothing was to be hoped from pacific councils. Urged 
therefore by the remonstrances of the ailies> and impelled by the strongest 
feelings of resentment and desperations she abandoned her former cautious 
system of policy^, and consented to become a party to the league. . . . Her 
armies were therefore diligently recruitedj and large reinforcements were sent 
to Italy and tlie Tyrol. ...” 

^ New Annual Register:, 18055 Public Papers^ pp. 185-95 gives the petition in 
full with the names of all the signatories, who included ail the lay leaders of the 
Irish Catholic community. 
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proposed, before proroguing Parliament, to have five milHons 
voted which they mght bestow upon Allies, yet undefined and for 

was prorogued, would L com- 
iSfr? discretion. Both in the Commons and the 

Lords there was vigorous denial that Ministers had the right to 
laim such confidence as this. Government’s naval management 
to gS Sf T ^1 been proved to be bad by the ability of ViUeneuve 
JL? ft ^ ^ without opposition, into the Atlantic and, 

Aen, after a juncuon had been effected with the Cadiz fleet to 

imie^! large and menacing priceless Brikh 

interests. And as Mimsters had not been able to conceal the 
fact that two Cabmet resignations were pending owing to AddiS- 

of Minisferial S, 

Opposition found in this division in the Cabinet itself another 
r^n for wttoldtag confidence ftom GovemnS^ ^ 
Lords, indeed, tasters could only defeat a motion, urging that 

prorogued, by a majority of in ajainst 
58- They did rather better m the Commons where Grey hfd led 
Opposition s attack and had, perhaps, tried to prove too much r 
He would doubtless have done better if the two Cabinet resigna- 

nrwogrii ^0 days before the 

prOTogation for which everything was, by that time, in train. 

"^“y ®fter Opposition’s demonstrations. Fox 
r?’ “ ^ personal warning to Ministers 

n the dangers which a too adventurous war-policy might bring 
Fox s warning was neither partisan nor spiteful, and when, withS 
a few months, some of his fears were only too amply justified bv 
events, « becoines plain why, on Pitt’s death, he was^c^ed to the 

Leadership of the Commons. Even a summary of the speech whidi 

With^pw^^^ ? prevailing opinion,” urged Fox, “that to engage 
With Russia alone would make our situation more difficult than ft 
Ff sent, unless Russia or Austria could be included in the confederacy 

ffh?TOre co-operation, he should feel unhappy 

n ne were to suffer the vote to pass without entering his protest agaimf 
It. No man could tell what would be the issue of die wm Was it 

Govern- 

Ipo 
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intended that at the present seasom of the year, when Austria was 
unprepared, any operations should be undertaken, or that only every 
thing should be arranged for war in the next spring? If Austria were 
to move, and the consequences, as probably they would, be disastrous, 
what would become of our hope of continental conneoHons? What of 
the liberties- of Europe? What of the prospect of setting limits to lie 
power of France? . . . The character of the British goveisiment in 
Europe, unfortunately, was that it was actuated by selfish motives in 
instigating the continent to war for British interests. He hoped the 
opinion was false: but if we were to instigate to war, whils t the con- 
tinental powers themselves wished to be at peace, it would alienate 

them wholly from us It would be highly indiscreet in us to form 

an alliance for the purpose of continental war with Russia and Austria; 
and it would be still more indiscreet in Austria. If such an alliance 
could be formed with Russia, Austria, Prussia, and the other powers 
on the continent, as would gain their good wiU, without attempting 
to arouse them before their own interests, in their own view of 
them would call for their exertions; such an alliance would afford 
hopes that we might obtain reasonable grounds of peace. If terms 
of peace were to be proposed by us through Russia to France, let 
them, Mr. Fox said, be reasonable— such as Europe would rliinV 
reasonable.” 

Fox’s ability to gauge continental views more accurately than 
almost anyone else in Parliament was evidenced in another little 
speech he made on June 21st. He prophesied that Austria could 
be tempted to almost certain defeat if British subsidy offers were 
made high enough but that Prussia would not be found in any 
camp joined by Austria and might well be found in the opposite 
camp. Often during the Recess, begun on July 12th, Pitt must 
have had reason to remember Fox’s observations as, with a 
naval situation that remained anxious until Villeneuve’s defeat 
at Trafalgar on October 21st, he attempted to set in motion a 
Coalition designed, if possible, to include Prussia and the South 
German States as well as Austria, Russia, Britain, Sweden and 
Naples.’^ But there was a strong party in Prussia which inter- 
preted Pitt’s great offers to Berlin as demonstrating how much 
anxiety there was in Britain to divert Napoleon’s threatening 
Armee d Angleterre from Boulogne. And, in South Germany, 
they were not only as convinced as at Berlin that Austria would 

c Life of William Pitt, ii, 535; “For a time Pitt also hoped to 

German States, and in all to set in motion a mass of 650,000 men 
contributing 250,000, Russia 180,000, Prussia 100,000 
(lattr on he bargained for 180,000), Sardinia 25,000, Naples 20,000, Sweden 
10,000, and the small German states the remainder.” 
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probably be defeated before RiJsia, Britain or anybody else could 
effectively intervene but they were already listening to French 
offers of agpandisement, at Austria’s expense, if they resisted 
Austna s clain^ to march troops through their territory towards the 
R^e on any “pretence” of “defending the Empire”. • 

If, h^ever, Pitt pressed the King hard in September for 
permission to bring Fox into the Cabinet,^ it was not merely 

Stated'S clear-sighted pessimism in regard to the true 

state of Europe. It was mainly because Fox’s accession to the 
Administration would have done more than anything else to 

ZZtlt at home and abroad. At home 

tasters had been very hard taxed during the past Session to 

pe witn the crmasm of the exceptionally experienced bands of 
pohucians who had made Fox’s* exclusion from office their one 
ground tor dechning to enter the Administration. Yet things 

“ Parliament durii 
increases of taxation, almost inevitable in the 
1806 Bndg^, were proposed by a greatly strengthened Govern- 
ment. And, abroad, even the most hardened cynics at Berlin, 
Mumch and Stuttgart, would have accepted an Administration 
eaded by Pitt, Fox and Grenville, as entitled to talk more 
authoritatively on how Belgium and the RMneland migh r be 
mvided among them, ^ when recaptured from France, than a 
Mimstry of which the jesters were saying that “it contained two 
good meiij William and Pitt”. 

, enl^ge and strengthen his Government failed 

before the Ring’s obstinate refusal to admit Fox to office. But for 
weeks and even months afterwards the British Prime Minister 

on &e so^cef “As for an acconit ksed closely 

hfsr S SS1S»S' 

Ible on this topic^al ySr ^irfecrin 

a stat^ent, prudently omitt^ from fte published D arks thaf GeoreT on 
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considered the prospects of the Etftopean Coalition he had gathered 
to be rosy enough to warrant a general optimism. Austria, for 
example, instead of shrinking from the test of war, seemed to be 
showing unusual enterprise in adopting the amlqitious forw^d 
strategy of Mackj large Russian armies were hurrying across 
Poland in aid of Austria; and bold plans had been agreed*upon by 
which Britain, Russia and Sweden were to co-operate in landing 
troops in North Germany, capable of liberating Hanover and 
Holland from the French yoke. A further plan envisaged the 
arrival of British and Russian troops on the friendly soil of Naples 
in order to help, from there, in the destruction of French am- 
bitions in Italy, the Adriatic and the Ionian islands. And before 
intelligence of the egregious Mack’s first diflBiculties came in, there 
were moments of supreme hope when it seemed that the Prussian 
Government, stung by the violation of its Anspach territory by 
French forces hurrying across Germany, would join in the struggle 
against France. 

Even the news of Mack’s surrender at Ulm, balanced as it soon 
was by the report of Trafalgar, did not end the Prime Minister’s 
hope that territorial and financial pledges might yet bring Prussia 
in.^ But while Prussia was playing for what Pitt could not give, 
George Ill’s Hanoverian Electorate, there came the Austro- 
Russian catastrophe at Austerlitz, and this was followed not merely 
by Austria’s disastrous separate peace at Presburg but by the even 
more disquieting readiness of Prussia to accept Hanover from 
Napoleon’s hands. By the time Parliament met on January 21, 
1806, the situation had become even blacker, and the direst fore- 
bodings, made by Fox during the preceding Session, seemed to 
have been justified to the full. In some respects, indeed, the ugly 
reality of January 1806 proved a good deal worse than had been 
foreseen by Fox in his glooroiest mood. Even Fox had never 
prophesied that the complete collapse of Britain’s continental 
plans would imperil the considerable professional army that had 
been recruited and trained m Britain after so much Parliamentary 
debate and administrative effort. Yet if the vast fleet of transports, 
that had just taken a fine British army across the North Sea, for 
the reconquest of Hanover, had not been recalled before a man had 
been landed, Britain’s only effective troops might have become 

^ Cf. Ibid., p. 453, for Pitt, on December 5th, still writing optimistically to 
his special envoy at Berlin: “you will perhaps be angry with me for saying that 
my hopes are still sanguine”. 
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entangled in a hopeless struggle against the Prussians while Britain 
itself lay bare to an invader.^ 

Parliamentary proceedings, however, on January 21st, were not 
what they wot^d have been normally. Pitt, struck to the heart by 
the collapse of all his plans, lay dying, and Grenville in the Lords 
and Fox in the Commons, while expressing dismay at the country’s 
plight, agreed to a few days’ postponement of the inevitable debate 
on responsibility. Fox’s language indicated that he intended, if 
he could, to bring down the Government.® Nothing less could 
have been meant by his references to the “extraordinary ill- 
concerted and ill-conducted plans that had led to those unexampled 
calamities”.® But Pitt’s death, on January 23rd, brought further 
changes in the normal course of Parliamentary procedure. To the 
King’s dismay, Pitt’s Cabinet colleagues had decided, by January 
25th, that it would be unwise in them to attempt to face the 
Parliamentary storm that was about to break. ^ They resigned, and 
the formation of a Cabinet from among the Opposition must 
already have been in question when Parliament gathered, on the 
27th, for business which would normally have centred on Opposi- 
tion motions regarding the “late calamities”. But, in the circum- 
stances, the most controversial business, before Parliament, proved 
to be a motion, from a private member of the Commons, asking 
for a public funeral for Pitt and the erection of a monument in 
Westminster Abbey “with an inscription expressive of the 
irreparable loss the nation has sustained by the death of so 
excellent a statesman”. The retiring Ministers doubtless con- 
sidered that Fox began digging the grave of his now inevitable 
Leadership of the House when he felt compelled to take upon 
himself the unenviable task of denying the “excellence” of 
the dead man’s statesmanship. It would probably have been 
wiser for Fox to absent himself from the House, but he was 
too courageous to shirk what he considered to be his responsibility 

^ Cf. Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh^ vi^ 103-12^ 119. 

® Cf. Diaries and Correspondence of the first Earl of Malmesbury:, 348^ for 
that veteran's vw, communicated to the Duke of York^ that the Ministry was 
doomed: represented to him how perfectly impossible it was when we 

looked to the string of adverse incidents which had occurred abroad^ and 
which had operated on the public mind in a way (however unjustly) as mis- 
fortunes owing to the King’s Ministers^ and that so powerfully, that I felt 
convinced, even with Mr. Pitt alive and in possession of all his powers, he could 
not have stood — ^and that without iiim, it was utterly out of the question for 
tlie remainder of the Cabinet to carry on the King’s business.” 

® New Annual Registers 1806, History, p. ii. 

^ Cf. C. D. Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool^ i, 207-9. 
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and he suffered an almost urfavoidable defeat by 258 votes 
against 89.^ 

The work of constructing a new Cabinet, strong enough to meet 
the numbers and stratagems of the late Administration, was sopn, 
formally, m the hands of Grenville. Him the King had summoned 
rather than put himself directly in the hands of FoxST but Fox 
it was who nominated and led the Cabinet majority. The 
politicians of that day counted the Fox Cabinet contingent 
as follows: Fox himself as Foreign Secretary, Grey as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Fitzwilliam as Lord President, Lord Henry 
Petty as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Moira as Master- 
General of the Ordnance and Lord Erskine as Lord Chancellor. 
The Grenville contingent was reckoned only as three — GrenviUe 
himself as First Lord of the Treasury, Spencer as Home Secretary 
and Windham as Secretary for War. The remaining name on 
the original Cabinet list of ten was Lord Sidmouth’s who 
' had been invited, as Lord Privy Seal, to bring his httle bands 
of friends in Lords and Commons to the aid of those expecting 
the enmity of just those Pittite wits who had helped to wound 
and destroy the Addington Administration.^ But Sidmouth, 
fearful of feding himself completely isolated in an unfriendly 
Cabinet, bargained for, and finally obtained, the nomination of 
a friend. Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, as the Cabinet’s 
eleventh member. 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth following the Parliamentary Session 
in detail to its end on July 26th. By consenting to the inevitable, 
if distasteful, compromises of coalition government, Fox obtained 
the opportunity of taking two steps of major importance.® He got 
the chance of opening a long negotiation wi^ Napoleon and, 
despite his ardent desire to restore peace, to grow more and more 
convinced that Napoleon’s rapacity and perfidy combined to make 
a safe or honourable Treaty next to impossible. And, before he 
had arrived at such pessimistic conclusions and while he was still 
negotiating with some hope. Fox succeeded in committing Parlia- 
ment to the principle of a speedy Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

^ Netv Annual Register, 1806, History, pp. 15-27, for a relatively full account 
of the debate with much of Fox’s speech given verbatim. 

® Cf. Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, ii, 37. 

® Cf. Fortescue MSS., viii, 197-200, for a third step attempted in vain 
against the resistance of the East India Company — the dispatch of his follower. 
Lord Lauderdale, to India as Governor-General in the hope, doubtless, of 
securing some control of the course of policy there. 
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Against an ever-watchful Pittife Opposition, moreover, further 
measures of some importance were pressed to success despite what 
a later generation would have called their “liberal tendency”. 
T^ose measures were, principally, the Slave Importation Re- 
striction Bill under which British shipping was denied die right of 
carrying Slaves to foreign colonies even before complete Slave 
Trade Abolition^’- the Bill permitting the opening of the West 
Indies ports to American shipping in despite of the Navigation 
Acts; the BUI “for making better provision for soldiers” with its 
plans for obtaining better recruiting by offering long-service 
pensions as weU as facilities for short-term enlistment; and the 
enactment by which an heroic attempt was to be made to clear off 
the almost incredible arrears in the auditing of Government 
accounts, arrears concealing, it was suspected, much fraud and 
peculation.^ 

It carmot be denied but that, worthy as were these activities of 
the new Government, th^ aroused very little popular interest or 
enthusiasm. The man in the street, iiidifferent about Ministers’ 
legislation and positively antagonised by their Budget of higher 
taxation,^ did, however, take the liveliest interest in the fate of 
Fox’s peace negotiations. In Fox Britain was felt to have the one 
man capable of inducing Napoleon to come to a tolerable and even 
reasonable settlement, and occasionally the hopes of the “public” 
ran high enough to make them forget some of the ugly truths of the 
position. Here is Cobbett, in July, reproving what he considered 
to be the “public’s” incurable optimism:^ 

^ This was the 46 Geo* III;, cap. 52. Another Actj in restriction of the 
Slave Trade, passed in 1806, was the 46 Geo. Ill, cap, 119, the Act ‘‘‘to pro- 
hibit for two years, after the end of this session, any ships to clear out from 
Great Britain for Africa for taking negroes on board, unless previously employed 
in the African trade or contracted for as such”. The 46 Geo. Ill, cap. 52, 
had to overcome some dangerous opposition from Slave Trade, Shipping and 
Naval interests, though the Opposition, as such, did not make the matter a 
party issue as in the case of the Bill for opening West Indies ports to American 
shipping. 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Parliamentary Debates^ A 4 ay 21, and June 23, 1806, for some 
astonishing figures given by Lord Henry Petty, Chancellor of tiie Exchequer. 
George Rose, of Pitt’s Treasury Board, argued that the figures were not as 
serious as they sounded. 

^ Pitt had loiown that a further increase of taxation was inevitable and this 
had spurred him on to his attempt to form a coalition with Fox and Grenville. 
Now the new Ministers had to bear the burden of the public dislike for the 
heavier and ‘*^more oppresive” Income-Tax rightly deemed indispensable. Cf. 
the GiJlray cartoon, The Friend of the People^" and his Petty New Tax-Gather er^ 
paying John Bull a Visit (May 28, 1806). 

^ Cobhetfs Weekly Political Register^ July 19, 1806, p. 82. Meanwhile Speaker 
Abbot had already written in his Diary under June 29th: ""'Mr. Fox’s physicians 
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PEACE. — It is truly surprising, that men should upon meeting one 
another, ask: “do you think there is any hopes of peace?” It is indeed, 
surprising, that, after all they have seen, they should still look forward 
to peace as an object resembling a peace of former times-, and that they 
should appear to expect from a treaty, signed under ihe present q^r- 
cmnstances,’ a disbanding of regiments, a dismantling of ships; a 
reduction of taxes, and, in short, all the usual consequences of a change 
from a state of war. . . . One would think, that they had neither seen 
nor heard for years past; that they had no recollection of the peace of 
Amiens; and that the battle of Austerlitz and all the other events of the 
present war had passed totally unnoticed by them. — Amongst the fund- 
holders and the jobbers of the alley, some effect will be produced by a 
treaty of peace; but as to people in general, a peace will produce no 
effect at all. Peace, if made under the present circumstances of Europe, 

. , . can be . . . nothing more than a mere cessation of hostilities, a season 
for new and more formidable preparations for war. ... 


Cobbett had, of course, altered greatly of late, and especially 
since being prosecuted and heavily fined, in the summer of 1804, 
for libel on the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and the Irish Solicitor- 
General. No longer the ardent anti-Jacobin of the Porcupim, he 
was fast becoming the very reverse, and if not yet specifically calling 
for “radical reform” of Parliament, was certainly calling very 
loudly for a “radical reform” of expenditure and taxation. And to 
look through the Register file of 1806 is to see him slipping ever 
more naturally into the part of the Radical tribune of the plebs, 
busy scenting out “abuses” true or false, and denouncing them in 
sledgehammer style. During the summer of 1806, for example, 
the lighter devoted much space to the alleged Army wrongs 
suffered by the unsavoury military adventurer, Cochrane John- 
stone, and to the pertinacious attempts of the Anglo-Indian 
adventurer, James Pauli, to impeach the Marquess Wellesley for 
oppression of native princes.^ “Barrack abuses” and the “Delicate 
Investigation” into the alleged “levities” of the Princess of Wales 

last night had a consultation^ and the result was that they acquainted him with 
the absolute necessity of his immediately giving up business^ and retiring into 
the country; that no medicine could have its effect until he did so. To which 
he answered that *the business now in his hands was so pressing as to render 
that impossible; and that he would go on at ail risks^"’ 

^ Cobbeifs Weekly Political Register gave very great space to Cochrane 
Jolmstone's wrongs on July 5 and August 30, 1806, Yet the Commander-in- 
Chief s refusal to reinstate or promote him seems absolutely justified both by 
the charges that had already been brought against him and by the great Stock 
Exchange swindle of 1814 that ended his career. Both in this case and PauiEs 
it is impossibie not to suspect that Cobbett may have had some financial induce- 
ment to put so much space at their service. 
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were two more topics that provoked Cobbett’s thunder, and to 
these might already be added Stock Exchange speculators and 
Royal Dukes, expecting increased “pensions” from the Civil List 
while doing nothing to deserve them.^ So fast, indeed, was Cob- 
bed: proceeding on the road to Radicalism that, even before Fox’s 
death on* September 13th, he professed to see little difference 
between “Whiggism” in office and the detested “Pittite crew”. 
Fox had been warned, Cobbett claimed, not to take office unless a 
full investigation was guaranteed into the mismanagement, or 
worse, of the Pittite ex-Ministers. But, according to Cobbett, 
rather than have his entry to office delayed for a month or two, 
Fox had surrendered every reasonable demand. And in Cobbett’s 
words:^ 

♦ ' 

We now knowj that Pitts and Grenvilles and Foxes are all alike. . . . 
We have the proofs that, from the moment they are in place, they act, 
successively, just as their predecessors acted. When in place, they a//, 
with eqnal xeal, defend and abet such practices as it is useless here to 
name. I know not which of them goes farthest. I know not which has 
least shame; and all the difference, that I am now able to discover 
between the Pitts and the Foxes is, that while the latter, when out of 

^ Cohhetfs Weekly Political Register July 12, July 19, and September 6, 1806, 
for leading articles on “Pensions to the Royal Family”. The last of these articles' 
made almost a “seditious” use of a late birthday reception given by the Duke 
of Clarence in which a great company, headed by the Prince of Wales and the 
Royal Dukes, had sat down to a table, headed by Mrs. Jordan, the actress and 
mother of “the Duke’s numerous family”. 

August 163 1806, p. 229. This wTiting is, of course, poles apart 
already from Cobbett’s journalistic beginnings in England, after eight exciting 
years in America. In commencing the daily Porcupine on October 30, iSoo, 
he announced his sentiments thus: “Having, in America, wimessed the fatal 
effects of revolution . . . having seen a country . . . plunged, by intriguing 
demagogues, into never-ceasing hatred and strife; having seen a people, once 
too fond of what they called liberty to bear the gentle sway of a British King, 
humbly bend their necks to the yoke, nay, to the very foot of a set of 
grovelling despots; having, in short, seen the crime of rebellion against monarchy 
punished by the tormenting, the degrading curse of republicanism, it is with 
the utmost astonishment and indignation, that I find many of those, who have 
the press at their command, endeavouring to bring down on my native country 
the very same species of calamity and disgrace. Notwithstanding tlie example 
of America, and the more dreadful example of France, I find the emissaries 
of the Republican faction (for such it really is) still preaching fanaticism 
and infidelity, still bawling for that change which they have the audacity to 
denominate reform^ still exerting all tlieir nefarious ingenuity in sapping the 
foundation of the Church and the Throne ... for me, who have seen acts, 
passed by a republican legislature, more fraudulent than forgery or coining . . . 
for me, who have seen republican judges become felons, and felons become 
republican judges; for me to fold my hands and tamely listen to the insolent 
etdogists of republican governments and rulers, would be a shameful abandon- 
ment of priuciple, a dastardly desertion of duty.” 
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place, severely condeim peculation, the former, whether in or out 
of place always defend itj and, reaUy, I think this is the least S- 

honourable course of the two. 

Not long afterwards Cobbett was engaged in an -'electoral cana- 
ry Mid<%sex and 

Pauli, M.P for \J^estmmster, as part of a new plan to offer the 

nation salvation over the heads of both the “factions”. Cobbett 
had now shed anti- Jacobinism with a vengeance, for Burdett had 
^eady converted himself, with Horne Tooke’s help, into what the 
fearful regarded as a Jacobinic” version of Wilkes. 


CHAPTER XII 

“INKOVATION” UNSADDLED, 1807 

^abxt^ts, but artificial Euiland, the coS£n SaftSt 
a^ellous exceptton to all common experience— the freedom 

® confidence in the efficacy of tS 
to fumsh the means of its own defence. . . ^ 

‘I^to another subject from 
which occupies your letter— Ireland; where there is the 
f^est and surest opportunity of doing goo™? oX a? W 
the present danger but through alll4 sucSZ^S^f 
this country, and where there are the materials of unrM«in<T 

if“ScS'“s^“r if S 

oe neglected, bmce the present administration came intr» 
me^t^o^fJ adopted a new set of maxims for the govem- 
SJdW coimtry, and have enforced them by 

includmg Catholics m their distribution of patronage as weU 

sS n?r o® hosffie SmauSt 

Orangemen. While Mr. Fox Uved, whose lowS 

fnr regarded as a pledge that as much would be done 

^d^ilw Pra^cable, the continuance of this impartial 

SLTif S anticipated the 

ettects or more decisive measures; but now some of these arf> 

by ^ they lost 

oy his death lam persuaded the timp is now come whpn 

diat which (mght to have been bestowed long ago, as an act of 
justice to that country [Ireland], must bS TmeedS 2 f 
precaution to our own security. . . I shall revarrl it oc o -f » 1 
oversight if another session of Pkiament shaU pass awSr 
m decisive measure being adopted with regard 

to the church revenues of Ireland, and the rights of cSic 
subjects to rise in the army and s4te " '-amolic 

r?® Ho™er, September 29, 1806 

(From Memom and Correspondence of Francis Homer). 

raf The question of the second reading of the 

^ was carried in S? 

So iS’k being, for it 

ffie S o? T ejected in 

me House of Lords during the administration of Mr. Pitt 
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notwithstanding all the zeal he professed on the subiect 

the very great personal and ministerial influence Sb bf 
possessed in that House ” ^unuence wnich he 

iw W4,. WI^ Solicitor- 


r“T"l HE pathetic death of Fox, on September 13, 1806, enforced 

I considerable changes on the Administration whose principal 
A figure hie had been. His place at the Foreign Office was 
taken by Grey, now known as Viscount Howick, but though peace 
negotiations were not yet broken off at the time of Fox’s death, 
their fate seemed almost certain. Months before he died. Fox 
had recognised the intolerable character of Napoleon’s ever- 
expanding claims and pretensions and had prepared to break off 
the peace-parleys if die French negotiators persisted in their 
expectation that the “magnificent” offer of Hanover, Malta and 
the Cape would reconcile the British to such a bagatelle as abandon- 
ing the pledges they had given the King of Naples to protect him 
in his last territory of Sidly. And the strangely varied suggestions, 
offered by French diplomacy, as to the “compensations” open to 
the unfortunate British ally, made Napoleon’s tmscrupulous 
violence and perfidy irrefutably plain. Now the Neapolitan 
Bourbon was offered a Kingdom of the Balearic Isles, though it 
would presumably have to be wrenched from Napoleon’s own 
ally, Spain, as Hanover, for George III, would have to be seized 
from the very power, Prussia, whom Napoleon had put in 
possession; now there was a suggestion for annihilating the in- 
dependence of the Hanse Towns of North Germany in order to 
make a kingdom of them which might be “exchanged” for Sicily; 
and, finally, there were even plans for wrenching Albanian terri- 
tory firom Turkey.^ 

Fortimately for Ministers, the final and complete break-down 
of the peace-parleys, at the begmnmg of October, did them 
surprisingly little harm. The “public” had lost all real hope for 
weeks before the event occurred, and had turned, instead, to exult 
in some excellent pieces of war-news that had begun coming in. 
On September 4th, for example, had arrived intelligence of the 
shattering victory won, at Maida, in July, by the British Army of 

^ Cf. Papers relative to the Negociation laid before Parliament in December. 
The Hanse Towns suggestion was sent to Fox on July istj the Albania suggestion 
on July gth; and the Balearic suggestion on July 20th. By the time these detailed 
suggestions arrived Fox was almost out of action, prostrated by bouts of terrible 
pain, but still hoping that his friends in the Ministry and Lord Lauderdale, 
a trusted follower soon to proceed to France, would be able to prevent any 
needless break-down of the negotiation. But Lauderdale himself had given up 
all real hope early in October and was pressing the French Government for 
his passports (Fortescue MSS., viii, 373, 375). 
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SMy against the FrencJ g^isons holding Calabria for the newly- 

Napoleon’s brother. Though 
Ae British forces did not stay tong on the mainland, Maida and 
the spirited and surcessfiil British fighting that ’followed did a 
great ded*to restore British spirits and self-confidence. 1 Then on 
September 13th, had come die even more surprising and- stimuli- 
^ considerable portion of the British force 
which had captured the Cape at the beginning of the year hS 
CTOsseci the South Adanttc and seized so vital a point as Buenos 
Aires fi:om Napoleon’s Spanish aUy.^ And te complete the 
temporary eijilaration m England die end of September found 
the Court of Prussia preparing to send an ultimatum to Napoleon 
which was almost certam to result in war. There were many 
Brmsh opu^sts m early October, prepared to believe thafa 
Four* Coditton of Britam, Russia, Prussia and Sweden, to be 
joined at the first sign of success by Austria, would prove alto- 
gether too much for Napoleon. ^ F^vcdito 

It was m view of i±e more optimistic public temper of the 

Ning for a Dissolution 

Desnfte Amiens in 1802. 

Despite Ae sardomc jests that had been made concerning the 

lorn t^'S7r ? ^ Parhamentary majority had transferred Itself 

irom the old Cabinet to the new. Ministers Horditr h^A 
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of the day should have furnished the first good excuse. The Court, 
indeed, by which was now beginning to be meant not the nearly 
blind old King on the verge of insanity but rather the Queen and 
the Duke of York,^ seems to have thrown out hints, on Fox’s 
death, that Grenville should take the opportunity of reconciling 
himself With the Pittites even at the cost of the Foxite alliance. 
Though Grenville had already begun some negotiations, he was 
too honourable to abandon his allies and much too stiff to think 
of opening Cabinet and Government to the Pittites in the full 
measure required.® Rather than yield to the Pittite demands, he 
had embraced the Foxite alliance more closely and had resolutely 
requested the Dissolution of Parliament. He hoped, by “manag- 
ing” new elections, to seat himself more securely in office, and 
there certainly was a case, in such*critical times, for a Government 
stronger in Parliament than his had been during the last Session. He, 
perhaps, expected, among other things, that the large Foxite par- 
ticipation in his Ministry would beahdpat electionhustings. Fox’s 
name and zeal for popular “liberty” was certainly often invoked. 

^Cf. Diaries and Correspondence of the first Earl of Malmesbury ^ iv, 350-4, 
for one account of the ^‘Pittite” activities. As early as June, Malmesbury was 
writing to Canning of the Duke of York, their pillar at Court, thus: *‘The DulvC 
considers the duration of the present Government as very doubtful, and that 
if it does last it will be attended with very serious misfortunes to the country. 
That it was greatly to be desired that Mr. Pitt’s friends should unite under a 
chief. That they should recollect what he did in 1783 {mark this)^ and not be 
discouraged by appearances of numbers against them, in the first instance. 
That the finding of a leader was difficult, as there were amongst them as they 
now stood too many persons of the same rank, and nearly the same political 
consideration. That neither the Dukes of Rutland nor Beaufort would do. 
The Duke of Portland ought to be the man, but he was fearful his health was 
not equal to it. . . . On my asking him if he had seen the Duke of Portland, he 
said he had . . . and that he thought him wonderfully recovered, ... I asked 
him if he had at ail touched on this point to the Duke; I replied I was sorry for 
it, as I was persuaded one word from him would go a great way. T am to see 
him again to-day,’ said the Duke of York. . . . The Duke requested secrecy 
as far as he was concerned.” 

2 Cf. the notorious pamphlet of August 1808, A Plain Statement of the 
Conduct of the Ministry and the Opposition towards his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York for a candid admission: “Since the days of William III there have 
existed in this kingdom two avowed parties — ^an opposition and a ministry. As 
a defence from the overwhelming predominance of either, every succeeding 
monarch has deemed it necessary to have a kind of domestic party . . . whom 
he may occasionally interpose between even his minist^ and himself, . . . Now, 
the immediate and almost necessary members of this party are certainly the 
king’s family and household. , . . The heir-apparent alone, for very obvious 
reasons, is seldom a member of this closet council. . . , Let it not, therefore, 
be objected to the Duke of York, that he has followed the course of diings, and, 
with the queen, is at the head of the king’s friends.” 

® Cf. A. G. Stapleton, George Canning'^ pp. 95“'i073 for some negotiations with 
Canning begun even before Fox was dead. 
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Grenville’s request for a Dissolution seemed to the Pittites at 
once a menace and an opportunity. Ministers, it was felt, would 
certainly strengthen their Parliamentary position if given the 
chance to make use of Crown and Government patronage during 
an election.*^ But the Crown, they claimed, had every reason 'to 
decline accepting advice which, in a time of crisis, woulcf dissolve 
a Parliament two and a half years before its legal term merely that 
Ministers might gain a party advantage. This opinion was actually 
conveyed to the Court, and a very plain hint was given that, if the 
Court chose to break with Ministers on the point, a Pittite 
Government could be formed in support of the Crown. ^ To the 
intense disappointment of some, who even talked of the Court’s 
playing them false, the Grenville Administration was not destroyed 
but was allowed the Dissolution.® The Court, it would appear, 
was not yet convinced that a Government of authority could be 
formed from the debris of Pitt’s last Cabinetj and Grenville was 
acute enough to force the Court to come to a relatively speedy 
decision between himself and his would-be successors. A speedy 
decision could, in the circumstances, only be one in his favour. 

This book is hardly the place for a meticulous examination of 
the degree of party advantage obtained by Government at the 
autumn elections of 1806.* It would seem to have been con- 
siderable enough for Ministers to plan a relatively bold Session to 
begin on December 15th. But before the nature of Ministers’ 
plans is examined, it would be well to say a few words on the altered 
election atmosphere of the year. When compared, for example, 
with the atmosphere of 1802, the election atmosphere of 1806 
undoubtedly bears marks of having been affected by a new type of 

^ Cf. G. D. Yongej Life of Lord Liverpool^ 21% for Hawkesbury to the 
King thus: “I cannot avoid most anxiously requesting your Majesty’s attention 
to the effect of a dissolution of Parliament at the present time. Such a measure 
would have the inevitable effect of throwing tlie whole influence of Government 
in the borough elections into the hands of the present Administration. It 
would secure to them the strength they would thereby acquire for the whole 
of a new Parliament. It would determine in their favour the opinions of many 
persons who are undecided at present ” 

^ Ihid.^ p. 220j for Hawkesbury’s revealing caution: ‘"There are several points 
connected with the subject of this letter which I could explain more fully to 
your Majesty in conversation. ...” 

^ Cf. Stapleton’s Cannings, p. for Canning on some of the specially 
disappointed: “I have found a disposition to shift the blame to the K,[ing], 
as if he had authorised assurances which he did not act up to^ and then to 
defend him only on the ground of his having been taken by surprise.” 

^ Ibid. ^ p. 1123 shews that politician dubious about estimates from his own 
side that Government’s gains had only been in the region of ten or twenty. 
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“public opinion”, a “public opinion” profoundly dissatisfied with 
the gross and expensive jobbery which had become the very basis 
of the country’s government and administration. It was a special 
ipritation to rfiany that, when the jobber-in-chief of the whole of 
Pitt’s twenty years had, as Viscount Melville, been discovered in 
somethBig far graver than normal jobbery, means had just been 
found to have him declared “Not Guilty” in the House of Lords. 
It was a parallel irritation that junior members of the Royal 
Family, some of them of dubious reputation, had just been voted 
a large increase of income, despite their father’s immense wealth 
and the heavier and- more stringent Income Tax.^ “Public 
opinion” during the summer of 1806, was, in fact, of a cast which 
tempted Cobbett to offer himself as candidate at a Honiton by- 
election just as it later tempted .Rlajor Cartwright to offer himself 
at Boston during the General Election and Henry Hunt to intervene 
during the Wiltshire elections. 

Prophetic of the future as was the junction of such names as 
Cartwright’s, Cobbett’s and Hunt’s, its immediate importance, in 
1806, should not be exaggerated, ^bbett, who was doing more 
than any other person in the country to create the new “public 
opinion”, was given a very forceful lesson in the realities of 
practical politics when he put himself before the voters of Honiton. 
Long afterwards he described the matter thus:® 

When I went as a candidate to Honiton in the year 1806 , 1 began by 
posting up a bill, having at the top of it this passage of Scripture: 
“Fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery”. After this I addressed 
myself to the people of the place, telling them how wicked and detest- 
able it was to take bribes. Most of the corrupt villains laughed in my 
face; but some of the women actually cried out against me as I went 
along the streets, as a man that had come to rob them of their blessing. 

The whole of the inhabitants of the borough, the whole of the 
persons who return two members to Parliament, are bound together 
in an indissoluble chain of venality. . . . One man told me that he 
and his wife had lived all their lives in the borough, and had never 
before heard a word of trath from a candidate. 

Cobbett’s sons were later to declare that their father’s experiences 
at Honiton took him finally into the camp of those who held that 
the national fortunes would never improve unless there was a 

^ Cobbett’s articles in his Weekly Political Register of July 12^ July 19^ and 
September 63 1806;, were the strongest he had yet written on the Royal Family. 

® Cobbetfs Weekly Political Register^ xiviii^ 500, 
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“radical reform of Parliament”.^ And, in point of fact, Cobbett’s 
experiences at Honiton were not confined to the venality of 
Honiton’s four hundred voters but extended to the dubious 
ambitions of some who declaimed with lofty patriotism, on the 
wrongs of the public. In Cobbett’s company at Honiton was tiie 
corrupt military adventurer, Andrew Cochrane Johnstcne, who 
was using the Political Register to fight a private war with the 
Commander-in-Chief’s entourage in order to force himself back 
into important employment.^ With the aid of gold, gained in the 
capture of French merchantmen (of which he was a very active 
exponent), Johnstone’s nephew. Lord Cochrane, did possess him- 
self of one of the Honiton seats at the General Election of 1806 as 
a professed enemy of corruption among public men and “enor- 
mous abuses” at the Admiralty.* But he was soon busy fighting 
his own battles rather than his uncle’s. 

By far the most significant and noteworthy contests of the 1806 
General Election were those at Westminster and in the County of 
Middlesex. At Westminster the “popular” candidate was PauU, 
accuser of the Marquess Wellesley, and with him seems to have 
been the great bulk of constituency feeling, impressed by the 
pertinacity with which he had attempted, in the last Parliament, 
to have Wellesley brought to “justice” for oppression of native 
princes in India. But PauU’s friends, though marshalled by such 
fuglemen as Sir Francis Burdett and Cobbett, eventually failed to 
seat their man against the determination of all the “interests”, 
headed by Government, to “compromise” amongst themselves by 
putting Sheridan into Fox’s old place and sending with him a 
naval candidate, almost neutral in politics, the crippled Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood.^ In the Cmmty of Middlesex, too, the popular 
wish for Sir Francis Burdett was successfully baulked though only 
at the cost of a complete breach between the “popular party” and 
Grenville’s Government. Sir Francis Burdett had made it plain 

^ Selections from Cobbett’ s Political Works (as issued by his sons), ii, 8i. 

^Public Character S3 180^-18103 pp. 316-20, gives a short note explaining 
how he had lost the Governorship of Dominica owing to a petition from the 
Assembly and how a court-martial had sat in consequence of a mutiny in the 
West India regiment he commanded. 

® Ibid.3 pp. 296-7, for a pledge in his first election address at Honiton: ‘‘I 
never will accept of any sinecure or pension, or any grant of the public money, 
and I never will ask or receive any such for any person whatever, that may be 
in any way dependent on me.” 

* Cobbett's Political Register 3 devoted much space to the Westminster election 
during October and November, 1806. 
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that he would accept an unopposed return though he would not 
undertake to find a farthing for a contested election after the sorry 
experience he had had in spending one large fortune on election 
e|:penses in 1802 and a second fortune in 1804 in a vain effort to 
secure re-election.^ His supporters, if not Burdett himself, might 
have felt some gratitude to die Foxite wing of the Ministry if the 
old Foxite member, George Byng, had undertaken to treat Burdett 
as a friend, entided to the second vote of his supporters. But 
Byng professed his complete independence of any other candidate 
while the Grenville wing produced a candidate of their own, in 
place of a retiring Pittite, and so made a contest certain in which 
leading Foxites, offended by Burdett’s attitude towards Fox’s 
memory, made it plain that Aey would rather vote for Byng and 
Mellish than for B3mg and Burrfett.^ The result was dmt, in the 
end, Burdett was defeated, Byng and Mellish became members for 
Middlesex, and the whole “popular party” adopted an attitude of 
outright hostility to “Whiggism” as only differing from Toryism 
in greater hypocrisy.® Large play was soon being made with the 
enormous sums the Grenville family, in its different branches, 
took from the “public” in the shape of sinecure-incomes and 
official salaries.^ 

A final word on the General Election of 1806 is necessary in 
order to place it in its true position in the history of British 
political development. The word shall be given to Cobbett who, 
if with some exaggeration, sensed that the remarkable contests for 
Westminster and Middlesex, which convulsed the political life of 
the capital in the autumn of 1806, were unique, unprecedented and 
prophetic of the future. Here is Cobbetfs Weekly Political Register 
on December 20th:® 

^ Cf. Sir Francis Burdetfs [first] Address to the Freeholders of the County of 
Middlesex: ‘‘I will not distribute^ nor consent to the distribution even of a 
single cockade: nor will I furnish nor consent to tlie furnishing of a single 
■carriage.” ■ 

®Byng declared on the hustings that Burdett’s intemperate language had 
rendered Mellish the greatest service. But it was Whitbread’s opposition that 
proved most fatal to Burdett. 

® C£ Cobbetfs Weekly Political Registers December 20^ 1806, 9863 on the 
“place-hunting, the turn-coat Whigs”. 

* Jbid.s November ist, for an dleged £55,000 a year divided among five 
Grenvilles. 

® In column 990. In modem phraseology the uniqueness of the contests of 
1806 was that it was no longer mob violence pure and simple on which the 
“public” had to rely against the pressure of the “factions”. The famous 
jSiiddiesex Elections of 1768-9, fought for Wilkes, and even Burdett’s contests of 
1802-4 were still mob-contests. In 1806, both in Middlesex and at Westminster, 
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Those who see in an election no other object than merely that of 
seating a member in the House of Commons^ will^ of course^ see no 
good that has been done by the dissolution, in giving rise to the contests 
in Middlesex and Westminster. But, will such person^, however they 
may dispute the good^ pretend to believe, that the sixteen speeches -of 
Sir Francis *Burdett, promulgated, as they have been, through evbry 
public print in the whole kingdom, together with Hs several addresses, 
particularly the last; will they pretend that all these have produced no 
effect? Will they pretend, that all the speeches, all the addresses, all 
the resolutions, all the numerous publications relative to the West- 
minster election have had no effect upon the people? Can any man who 
saw Westminster at the time; who knows an5n±ung of Westminster . . . 
and who considers the force which, in due time, their excellent example 
must have upon the rest of the kingdom; can any such man say, that the 
Westminster contest has produced no effect? Look, who will, at the 
elder Sheridan now, and compare what he is now to what he was 
previous to the Westminster election; look also at Mr. Whitbread . . • 
look at the polling of Mr. Byng, and compare it with the great majority 
that he always heretofore had in Middlesex; look at the whole of those 
Whigs, who so long deluded the people with the sound of patriotism 
and disinterestedness; look at them (for they dare not look at you) and 
then say, whether the elections in Middlesex and Westminster have 
hsidno ejfect! 

While the country had been engaged in the excitements of a 
General Election, its external position had very seriously de- 
teriorated. When Parliament was dissolved on October 24th, the 
Battle of Jena had, of course, already been fought (October 14th) 
but its full eiBFects were hardly clear and the optimists could still be 
hopeful that Napoleon would be outnumbered and outfought by 
the Prusso-Russian combination. Then had followed, in rapid 
succession, one disastrous piece of news after another — Napoleon’s 
entry into Berlin on October 28th; the surrender of Hohenlohe 
with large Prussian forces on November 6th; the surrender of 
Bliicher at Lubeck on November 7th; the fall of Magdeburg on 
November 8th; the Berlin Decree on November 21st; and, finally, 
Napoleon’s entry into Warsaw on December 15th. ^ Ministerial 
policy had, of course, been completely outdistanced by continental 
events that had marched at such a pace. Before Lord Morpeth, for 
example, Ministers’ special envoy to Prussia, had been able to 

the mob, though still a factor, was a factor of smaller importance than the wide- 
spread and thorough electoral organisation undertaken by the ‘‘public” against 
the “placemen” and their allies. 

^ The dates are given as in the Bohn Edition of Blair’s Chronological Tables^ 
Enlarged and Continued. 
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reacli the Prussian Court for the purpose of composing the Anglo- 
Prussian quarrel on Hanover and concerting, thereafter, joint 
measures against France, the Prussian armies were broken and 
French troops across Morpeth’s intended route. Contact with 
Prussia,^ as with Russia, had finally to be maintaihed by the 
relatively distant and difficult way of the Sound and the Baltic 
ports — a most unsatisfactory and even dangerous state of affairs, 
certain to lead to delays and misunderstandings between would-be 
allies. Then Russian ambitions in Moldavia and Wallachia, ably 
utilised by the French embassy at Constantinople, were suffered 
to produce a state of affairs which resulted in a Turkish declaration 
of war against Russia in December and in Napoleon’s apparent 
readiness, as an “ally” of the Tujks, to seize control of the Levant 
once more. Some of the most questionable decisions of the 
Grenville Cabinet were taken, early in 1807, when mesmerised by 
possible French dangers to Sicily, Malta and Egypt, Ministers 
virtually decided to limit their combative activities, in the Old 
World, to threatening movements against Constantinople and 
Alexandria. Those movements, of course, might be, and were, 
described as a help to the Tsar in his troubles with the Turks and 
French. But, taken in conjunction with Ministers’ expedition 
against Monte Video and their desire to avoid a further large 
increase of taxation, during 1807, they infallibly led to a dan- 
gerously grudging attitude towards Russo-Prussian requests for 
help against Napoleon in the really decisive theatres of East 
Prussia and Poland. 

Much of this was, however, in the future when Ministers faced 
the new Parliament, on December 18, 1806, with a Speech from 
the Throne in which principal emphasis was laid on their conduct 
of the late abortive negotiations with Napoleon and on their vain 
effort to get into touch with Prussia before the latter’s disasters.^ 
On both these subjects Ministers apparently scented the possi- 
bility of dangerous blame being thrown upon them by the Pittites. 
And, indeed, the Pittites were soon busy criticising Ministers for 
having been optimistic enough, during the peace negotiations, to 
allow the Army and Navy to remain virmally unused while 
Napoleon reorganised Western Europe to his fancy and then fell 
upon Prussia. There was mock, too, of Ministers’ special Mission 

^ New Annual Register^ 1806, Public Papers^ pp. 152-33 for the Speech as 
read by the Lord Chancellor in the King's absence and after the Commons^ 
first assembled on December lyth^ had spent some time being sworn in. 
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to Prussia, equipped, it was inferred, with instructions, so wide of 
events, that it was compelled to return before it could even get 
near its destination. The late Dissolution, advised by Ministers, 
was also attacked as partisan, unnecessary and dangerous, and 
Canning, ill fact, was ingenious enough in fault-finding to rifeed 
twenty-six sections for the Address to the Crown he proposed in 
substitution of that supported by the Ministers.^ Ample notice 
had certainly been served on Government that serious trouble 
might be expected at the first opportunity. 

In these circumstances Ministers showed courage in deciding 
on a domestic poKcy of some scope. Thus, by agreement, appar- 
ently, with Wilberforce and the “Saints”, it was resolved to face 
a storm of opposition and fix a^ early a date as January i, 1808 
for the enforced cessation of the British Slave Trade. Then, 
legislation had been decided upon to bring some improvements 
into the judicial system of Scotland. There were plans, too, for 
improving the lot of Irish Catholics of which more will be said 
later, and Whitbread, most important of unofficial Whigs, the 
more popular because he had preferred to retain his “indepen- 
dence” of place and salary, had been encouraged to turn his 
attention to the English poor and the possibility of arranging, for 
them, a system of free education. But the project on which 
Ministers could apparently rely, most certainly, for popular favour 
was Lord Henry Petty’s Plan of Finance, a plan under which 
Government virtually pledged itself against any considerable 
increase of war-taxation and yet purported to show how the war 
might be financed, on this basis, for an almost indefinite number of 
years, if that should prove necessary. It seemed to be an added 
beauty of the plan that it provided that all future Loans would be 
automatically accompanied by appropriate Sinking Funds, and it 
only omitted to make plain that all its calculations were based on 
the highly dangerous assumption that the scale of Britain’s war 
effort and expenditure could be safely stabilised at the existing 
level whatever the danger or the emergency. Yet the pledge 
a^iinst any large increase of taxation, and the apparent certainty 
that, on such a basis, Britain’s resoiurces could no longer be 
“profusely squandered” on unreliable and unprofitable continental 
Coalitions, was attractive enough for Cobbett suddenly to abandon 

^ There was apparently sufficient interest in Canning’s production for 
Cobbett to copy it, from file Courier of December 22, 1806, into the Folitical 
Register of January 3, and 10, 1807. 
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hds vendetta against Ministers and insist on hugging them to his 
bosom instead. Ministers might well consider they had 
strengthened themselves when Cobbett could hold forth thus:^ 

. thgre requires no reflection previous to the bestowing of our 
praise, ufion a plan, which, whatever it may finally produce, delivers 
us, at once, from the apprehension of those additional burthens, which 
must have speedily caused a destruction of the government. If I, for 
my part, have with more earnestness than most other men, insisted 
upon the evils attendant upon the system of taxation; if I have, even to 
the wearying of my readers, repeated the assertion, that it must stop, 
or that a general ^sinclination to resist the enemy would be the un- 
avoidable consequence . . .if I have, in this way, been distinguished 
above most other men, I may, surely, be expected to take my full share 
of the general satisfaction at a plan, in which the ministers solemnly . . . 
pledge themselves to us, that there shall be no new taxes for three years 
next ensuing; that we shall enjoy three years, three whole years, without 
any further undermining of omr liberties by taking our property from 
us . . . this measure . . . will make the ministry popular. ... It will 
confirm their hold against the intrigues of the secret cabinet. . . . 

But within a month from the publication of these praises, 
Ministers were involved in a fatal quarrel with the Court on the 
subject of their proposed concessions to Irish Catholics. On 
their first coming into office in February 1806, Ministers had 
refrained from provoking an immediate crisis with the Crown and 
had decided to help the Irish Catholics, to begin with, by admini- 
strative rather than by legislative means. Thus, important changes, 
in a pro-Catholic direction, had been made at Dublin Castle; the 
pro-Catholic Mr. Ponsonby had been appointed Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland; and the Duke of Bedford had been sent out as Lord- 
Lieutenant with a programme of administrative lenity. And though 
manifestations of agrarian “outrage” had reappeared during the 
year m the “Thresher” movement, Ministers and the Duke of 
Bedford had, despite criticism, remained firm in their determina- 
tion to make no use of the extraordinary powers of an Irish Insur- 
rection Act.® This had given the “Pittite” ex-Attomey-General, 

^ Cobbetfs Weekly Political Register:^ February 7, 1807. 

^Cf. Ibid.:, Febmary I4tb> for an Irish correspondent on the ^^Thresher” 
troubles: “The dispute has broken out principally in the Western Counties . . . 
large bodies of men have appeared arrayed and in force. They have inarched 
into different districtSa and have exacted provisions j money and arms. . . . Oaths 
have been administered by them, generally to bind the parties to the refusal of 
the payment of tithes to any but resident clergy; to regulate the dues payable to 
their own priests; to which sometimes has been added a clause not to obey the 
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spencer i ercevai, me cMnce to suggest to the new Parliament 
the need, in Ireland, for “an extraordinary exertion of the law” 
and for “an enlargement of the executive power”.i Presum- 
ably he was indicating a readiness to go even beyond the 
“extraordinary” curfew-proclaiming powers of ‘the 1796 in- 
surrection Act and to carry Habeas Corpus Suspension ateo And 
though Ministers had no use for Spencer Perceval’s suggestions 
his way of thinking appears to have done him no harm at Court 
where he seems to have been one of the first caUed in when the 
Crown determined to change the Government. From the Court’s 
point of view he had two principal advantages over Canning and 
Castlereagh as a Leader of the House of Commons. As a pro- 
fessional lawyer he would presumably bring more techifical 
knowledge to bear on the problems of carrying the King’s business 
toough ParHament. And very different from Canning and 
Casdereagh, he was so far from having committed himself to 
Cathohc Emancipation, even as a distant possibility, that he was 
probably the most dangerous opponent of the “Catholic claims” 
in the House. 

The attitude that Perceval was prepared to take in regard to the 
very modest concessions to the Catholics proposed by Ministers 
the attitude that foimd favour at Court, was first notably demon- 


most desirous, also, of having aspirants for the Irish priesthood 
trained, to some extent, under Government auspices instead of, as 
teherto, at continental institutions, provided by Catholic charity 

Act of T If! ion 


Act of Union, and also a sweeping clause to ot 
. Proclamations have been posted up . 
friends of liberty . . . they contain invitations of t 
assertions with regard to foreign force which ought i 
See also Howell’s State Tria 
I>fcember 27, 1806, for an angry tirade 
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and where opinioHj in regard to England, was most hostile. But, 
according to Ministers, Maynooth’s existing arrangements could 
not supply Ireland with the number of priests needed annually, 
aijd priests, trained on the Continent, would still have to be drawn 
on largely unless their plan of extending Maynooth were accepted. 
Nay, they professed to have evidence proving tliat Walsh, Irish 
head of a seminary in Paris, had lately been attempting to induce 
the Irish students in the relatively friendly atmosphere of Lisbon 
to transfer to France and that the Irish Catholic bishops had had 
to use the threat of excommunication to frustrate the plan.’^ Yet, 
despite the plausibility of Ministers’ case, Perceval had twice 
thought fit to raise the narrow and spiteful “Protestant” opposi- 
tion which was destined to add him to the roll, first, of George Ill’s 
Leaders of the Commons, and, ultimately, of his Prime Minis ters. 
In the second speech Perceval made in opposition to the increased 
Irish estimate for Ma3rnooth, that of March 4th, he even ventured 
to criticise the policy which, in 1795, had allowed Maynooth to be 
founded at all. Here is one sununary of Perceval’s speech which 
reveals how Maynooth’s proposed £13,000 per annum could be 
worked up as a grave “Protestant” grievance while the immense 
Protestant plunder of past centuries, which had bestowed churches, 
churchyards, cathedrals, tithes and, of course, the great bulk of the 
laud and privileges on a Protestant minority, ecclesiastical and 
lay, that, in some parts, did not number one-twentieth of the 
population, could be treated as sacrosanct. According to Mr. 
Perceval, even the original Maynooth plan of 1795 had been 
mistaken because:^ 

Had the public money of that time been expended in enlarging the 
university of Dublin, instead of adopting the policy of a separate 
institution, a great object would have been obtained, the benefits 
arising from which would have every day increased. The interests of 
the protestant university were sacrificed to the advancement of the 
catholic seminary. Within a few years the professors of the latter 
institution were doubled; there being, instead of the nine original 
professors, now eighteen. In the university of Dublin, provision was 

^ Cf. CoVbett’s Parliamentary Debates, March 4, 1807, for Greyj Viscount 
Howick winding up the debate and having to answer not only Perceval but 
two very important “independents”, Wilberforce, spokesman for the Evangelical 
opposition to the State “endowment” of Romanism, and Bankes who repre- 
sented the average M.P. of conscience a good deal better than Wilberforce. 

^Annual Register, 1807, History, p. 86. This speech of Perceval’s was made 
at the Report stage of the Irish Estimates. Perceval’s previous speech on the 
subject had been made on February 20th. 
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mflflp. for only loo persons, including the fellows, senior and junior 
scholars and sizers: whilst the public were called on to defray the 
expenses of 200 Roman-catholic professors and students in the college 
of Maynooth, a class of subjects who, in their religious jtenets, withheld 
from their lawful sovereign the admission of his supremacy. As to Ae 
place of edhcation, whether abroad or at home, it did not;fSee3fl to 
Mr. Perceval a matter of much consequence. The true and strong 
source of danger and hostility lay in the principles in which the Roman- 
catholics were educated. There seemed to Mr. Perceval a great mystery 
about the Maynooth institution. There was nothing like a visitorial 
inspection, no inquiry into the doctrine instilled and discipline exercised 
over a number of youth educated, if not in aversion, at least in opposi- 
tion and hostility to the principles of the protestant establishment. 


On March 5th, the day after Perceval’s second speech against 
increased provision for MaynooOi, Grey (Viscount Howick) intro- 
duced into the Commons his fateful Bill to provide some further 
“relief” for the Irish Catholics. Originally Ministers had limited 
their immediate ambitions to an alteration of the law which would 
have permitted Irish Catholic officers, holding commissions under 
the Irish Catholic Relief Act of 1793, to exercise their functions in 
Britain also, despite the provisions of the Test Act.^ But so com- 
paratively minute a concession was of a nature to exasperate rather 
than conciliate the Irish Catholics, and, ultimately, Ministers in 
an attempt to head off a demand for complete “emancipation”, 
allowed Aemselves to be committed to legislation which would, 
for the first time, have allowed Catholics to rise to the rank of 
Generals on the Staff. ^ 

Grey always declared that the plan had been laid before the 
King and that permission had been received to proceed. Doubt- 
less an impression had been made on the King by the argument 
Grey subsequently used in Parliament, the argument that “in- 
dulgences” to the Irish Catholic community would greatly 
increase the flow of Irish recruits to the Regular Army. But the 
King had not apparently understood from the interview that the 
suggested “indulgences” would entail the possibility of Catholic 

^ Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbots Lord Colchester} 92 et seq., 
shews that Sidmouth had consented to go as far as this with the rest of the 
Cabinet and claimed the credit for having won the consent of the King. 

2 For the Irish Catholic attitude see Sketch of a Speech delivered by John 
Keogh at a meeting of the Catholics of Dublin . . . January 24y 180 j; and published 
at the desire of a subsequent meeting held the yth of February. Catholics were not 
yet able to qualify even for such relatively triffing distinctions as Justiceships 
of the Peace. 
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Generals on the Staff,^ and directly his entourage explained 
matters to him in this sense he determined to put a stop to his 
Ministers’ activities, as tending to a violation of the engagements 
tojvards the Church which he considered himself to have taken in 
his'Corpnation Oath. The Ministers were refused permission to 
contiaue' with the “extended Catholic” BiU, and they countered 
by determining to bring in no Catholic BiU at all. Moreover, they 
drew up a Cabinet Minute which claimed for them the right, when 
withdrawing the BUI, to assert their continued opinion of its merits 
and to repeat their views when speaking, in Parliament, on the far- 
reaching Petition that might now be expected from the chagrined 
Catholics. FinaUy, they reserved to themselves the right of putting 
again before the King, from time to time, whatever measures 
the state of Ireland might seem to require.^ The King objected, 
it would appear, to the whole Minute, but his strongest feeling was 
excited against the reservation by which Ministers left themselves 
free to reopen the Catholic question whenever they thought fit. 
When Ministers declined to withdraw this part of the Minute and 
to offer the King, instead, a written pledge never to put the 
abandoned BUI or anything similar before him again,® they were 
promptly informed of the monarch’s intention to “look out for 
other MUnisters”. 

The King would hardly have been advised to venture a step of 
this fateful kind uiUess he had received assurances of support 
beforehand from Ministers’ opponents. A possibly decisive letter 
from the Duke of Portland, dated March 12th and acknowledged 
on March 13th, deserves some quotation. 

“Your Majesty will probably anticipate,” wrote Portland,* “the 
subject on which I cannot but express my anxiety. . . . 

^ Not to mention Catholic naval ofBcers. 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Parliamentary Debates, for the account given by Grey (Viscount 
Howick) on March 26th after he had left office. 

® They could claim, of course, that it would be a breach of their duty to ignore, 
for the whole future of the reign, all the Irish and international dangers which 
had caused them so often, during the past year, to discuss the problem of Irish 
Catholic regiments from every possible angle (see Fortescue MSS., vili, 253, 
257-8, 261, 270, 282, 328-9, 461, 481, 486-8). They had desired, for example, 
to have them as the garrison force in Buenos Aires, after its temporary conquest, 
and to use them in all Catholic lands where the problem of regimental Catholic 
worship would make no special difficulties. Needless to say. Catholic regiments 
would have been ideal for the Peninsular War which was approaching faster 
than anyone guessed at the time. 

* Diaries and Correspondence erf the first Earl of Malmesbury, iv, 360-2, gives 
the letter in full. 
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“It is the Bill just proposed by Lord Howick, granting indulgences 
to the Catholics; a measure, that should any peculiarity of circumstances 
have induced your Majesty to acquiesce in, I should still think Aat by 
following the dictates of my own conscience and voting against it, 
I should not offend your Majesty. . . . 

. . Should I be wrong, and your Majesty has not gij^en your 
consent to the measure in its present shape, 1 have little apprehension 
in giving it as my opinion that it might ultimately be defeated in its 
progress, though not I fear till it comes into the House of Lords; but, 
for this purpose, I must fairly state to your Majesty, that your wishes 
must be distinctly known, and that your present Ministers should 

not have any pretext for equivocating 

. . it would be highly necessary and advantageous that the public 
jilirnild know the necessity to which your Majesty was driven of taking 
the conduct of your affairs out of the hands of those who now administer 
them; that for this purpose your Majesty should send for Lord Grenville, 
and state to him distinctly, that . . . you had never consented to the 
measure proposed by Lord Howick, and that, consistently with the 
opinion your Majesty had uniformly expressed, it never could or would 
have your Royal assent. It would then remain with Lord GrenviUe 
and his colleagues to take their part; possibly they might give way 
and still remain your Majesty’s Aiinisters; but, should they refuse . . . 
the necessity of employing other persons would be obvious to the 
whole world 

“Under such circumstances I cannot but believe . . . that the nation 
as well as individuals will come forward in support of the established 
laws of the realm, and that persons will be found able to carry on your 
Majesty’s business with talents and abilities equal to those of your 
present Ministers. If your Majesty should suppose that in the forming 
of such an Administration, I can offer your Majesty any services, I am 
devoted to your Majesty’s commands. . . . 

This letter explains much of how it came about that the Gren- 
ville Government was replaced, mainly from ex-Ministers, on 
March 24th. The Duke of Portland, as the Whig ex-Premier of 
1783, had been of great assistance to the Court ever since he had 
broken from Fox on the French Revolution and had consented to 
take office from Pitt, in 1794, from Addington in 1801 and from 
Pitt again in 1804. After Pitt’s death, some of the old ambition to 
force his way back to the Prime Ministership, an ambition which 
had once induced him to defer repeatedly the breach with Fox, 
appears to have been stirred up in him again, and he could hardly 
have been ignorant that two of the “old hands”, whose views 
were much regarded at Coiut, the Lords Malmesbury and 
Melville, considered his name the safest to put at the head of any 
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combination for replacing the erring Ministry of “innovation”. It 
wasj of course, understood that, old and ailing as he was, he could 
hardly be an “efficient Minister” but Eldon as Lord Chancellor 
arid Hawkesbury as Home Secretary were prepared to bear the 
reai.x burden of leadership in the Lords, and, in the •Commons, 
Perceval as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Canning as Foreign 
Secretary and Castlereagh as War Secretary seemed likely to make 
a reasonably strong Cabinet team. Some of those who planned the 
new Government had been in hopes of giving it additional strength, 
against its opponents, by leading the Addingtonian “influence” 
straight out of the Grenville camp into that of the “Pittites”.^ But 
private rivalries and resentments made this less easy to achieve 
than the sanguine had hoped, and, for some time to come, Sid- 
mouth’s little band was to practise an “independence” of “Govern- 
ment” which occasionally made difficulties for the Portland 
Administration.^ 


^ Cf. Horace Twiss, Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon (ed. 1846)3 i, 372^ for 
Eldon: ‘‘I am most sincerely hurt that Lord Sidmouth is not among us. My 
earnest wish and entreaty has been, that he should — and many others have 
wished it. , . 

^ Ibid.y for a Melville and Canning veto upon Sidmouth. Melville resented 
bitterly the Addingtonian attitude towards him when charged with peculation^ 
and Canning knew that Sidmouth had done his best to make high official rank 
for him impossible. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE PORTLAND GOVERNMENT 

,, ' , ^ 

"There existed in the country a description of persons 
increasing with the weakness of the country — ^persons 
unconnected with any party in parliament;, but whose object 
was to decry parliament altogether. The leaders taught^ and 
the followers believed^ that parliament disregarded the 
interests of their constituents. This was a danger daily 
augmenting: the only way of meeting it waS;, by a conduct that 
should not only be free from guilty but also free from suspicion: 
by adopting measures that ^ould show unequivocally the 
disposition of parliament to correct public abuses^ and to 
reduce public expenditure. For this purpose it was most 
desirable^ that the principle of this [Oihces in Reversion] bill 
should be recognised by Parliament. It would indeed be most 
unfortunate, if the great aristocracy . . . were so much misled, 
as to refuse to make this recognition. That misfortune would 
be much increased, if certain illustrious personages, to whose 
splendour the house of commons had lately contributed so 
largely, should be so misguided as to take part against a measure 
not directed against the prerogative of the crown but simply 
having in view the methodising, the regulating, and, if possible, 
the diminution of the public expenditure. It had been 
supposed, that because the bill had not much intrinsic 
importance . . . the public was but little interested in its fate. 
The contrary was the case. This circumstance rendered the 

rejection of it more odious We had witnessed prodigious 

revolutions He wished that those persons who were most 

deeply interested, would examine the history of those awful 
changes ... he must say that if any one line of conduct was 
more favourable than another to the views of those who were 
the advocates of revolution, it was precisely that line of 
conduct which had lately been adopted by the upper house of 
parliament. Adverting to the objections to the bill, which 
had so suddenly flashed upon the mind of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite [Perceval], he observed that the circum- 
stance suggested to his mind very serious reflections on the 
nature of the influence under which the right hon. gentleman 
and his coadjutors acted — an influence as destructive to their 
own dignity, as it was to the interests of the people. They 
were ministers and no ministers; they were subject to be 
thwarted by a secret but irresponsible power. They had the 
title without having the privileges of oflSice. He professed a 
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respe« for the character of some of the ministers, and was 
^rpnsed how those to whom he alluded (looldng at Mr. 

could possibly so far demean themselves as to 

submit so ^closely to that influence Among the manv 

strong objections to the present ministers as a body, there was 
xthia serious one, that they had contributed, in an- almost 
unpleredented degree, to the increase of the power of the 
they now reaped the fruits of their conduct 
m the degradauon of ofEce. He was no friend to the present 

^ tvished 

power that belonged to it, and that it 
should Mt ^ degraded by a subjection to court influence.” 

i'.4 1 ^ much-noted attack on the 

royal dukes, March 28, 1808. 



T he sort of palace revolution by which the ejection of the 
Grenville Government had been accomplished was, ob- 
viously, not of the kind that could be underfaken in Britain 
without th€ certainty of the most serious Parliamentary chsdlenge. 
The ejected Ministers had presided over the last elections^ not five 
months back, and had considerably strengthened their position. 
And though many “independent” members normally regarded it 
as their function to support whoever were the King’s Ministers, 
in the necessary day-to-day work of Parhament, a considerable 
number appear to have been shocked both by the unabashed 
eagerness of Pittite careerists to climb back into office at the first 
opportunity, and by the questionable partisanship displayed in 
Court circles — on this occasion, by the royal Duke of Cumberland 
even more than by his elder brother, the Duke of York.^ The 
touch of hypocrisy which allowed a man of the private habits of the 
Duke of Cumberland to come forward as a strenuous vindicator of 
“the national religion”, the recollection that Pitt himself, the 
vaunted paragon of the new Ministers, had resigned in i8oi 
rather than allow the King to veto a much more far-reaching pro- 
CathoHc policy than that proposed in 1807, only served to make 
the average “independent member” more doubtful about the 
change of Government. On March 24th, the day before the 
Portland Ministry was definitely installed, it was given a sharp 
premonitory sample of the ordeal awaiting it. The out-going 
Cabinet had arranged, on February loth, for a Select Committee 
on Finance to be set up, and this Committee, sure of the hearty 
support of the “independents” and the “public”, had already 
projected some probing into the unnecessary expense imposed 
upon the “public” by various types of place and sinecure, whose 

^ Romiliy in his Parliamentary Diary noted under March 26th that: “The 
Duke of Cumberland placed himself at the head of this bench [of the new 
Ministers in the Lords], probably to proclaim to the world, that he is the person 
who has brought about the change of administration.” Horner {Memoirs under 
April 7th) blamed the Pittites’ impatience for power, the King’s impatience to 
“get rid of the reformers and abolitionists,” and “perhaps the Duke of York’s 
[impatience] to stop the reformation of barrack abuses”. And, according to 
Horner, the result would be that “all the prejudices that have been skulking out 
of sight will be advanced into broad day, avovred in Parlament, and acted upon 
in the cabinet^ it will be the language of the treasury .... that the poor would be 
made worse subjects, and less comfortable to themselves, by letting them learn 
to reads the principles of toleration will be brought into question, and we shall 
have eternal chimes upon the wisdom of our ancestors and the dangers of ' 
innovation.” 
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duties were either performed by deputy or were only nominal. 
Among such types of place and sinecure, there were particular 
objections to those granted “for life” or “in reversion” as part of a 
pjjlitician’s bai^ain with the Crown, and now it was learnt that 
Percei^ had so successfully represented the sacrifice he was 
making in abandoning the Bar for a challenged Leadership of the 
Commons that he had been offered the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster for life as well as the salary and emoluments 
of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. There were angry 
recriminations in the Commons, in which it was pointed out, on 
the one side, that Perceval was already a “reversioner” to a very 
valuable place held by his brother. Lord Arden, and in which it 
was retorted, from the other, both that the Rockingham Whigs 
had, in 1782, secured a life-grant of the Duchy for a “patriot” in 
more questionable circumstances than the present and that, in any 
case, the acquisition of the Duchy would stdl leave the Percevals 
immeasurably behind the Grenvilles in sinecure-accumulation.^ 
Next day, the very first day in office of the new Government, the 
House of Commons, despite a speech from Perceval, characteristi- 
cally spiteful against Grenville and the Whigs, carried, by 208 
votes against 115, a motion praying the King not to grant, for life, 
any place, usually granted during pleasure.® Perceval had already 
anticipated the inevitable and claimed the merit of having himself 
gone to the Palace to decline, “for the present,” the Duchy for 
life. 

Perceval’s opening setback was not altogether harmfiil to the 
prospects of the new Government. Having administered a smart 
rebuff to a proposed “job” on behalf of the incoming Ministers, 
quite a number of “independents” could be relied on to see no 
forther reason for playing the party game of the outgoing Ministers. 
It was well for Perceval that this was so, since the outgoing 
Government’s constitutional case, as presented in both Houses 
on March 26th, was a strong one. Quite apart from the question 
whether Howick had or had not had sufficient ground to assume 
that the King had understood the full purport of the Catholic 
proposals, there was really the more vital question whether the 
King had had the right to demand of Mirusters the pledge never 
again to bring before him the Catholic question, whatever might 

^ Cf. Cohbetfs Parliamentary Debates:, March 24, 1807. 

2 Ibid.: March 25^ 1807. 
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be the circumstances. There was a strong case for arguing that 
such a pledge, even if given by Pitt, first, and the new Ministers 
afterwards, was a violation of the Privy Councillor’s oath. Quite 
a number of “independent” members must have resolved to giye 
the King, rather than the Grenville Ministry, the’ benefit^)^ 
doubt to produce the divisions of April 9th and April i6th when 
the issue was twice put to the vote in the Commons. The vote of 
April 9th gave the new Ministers a majority of 258 against 226, 
and on April i6th their majority was 244 against 198.^ These 
figures, however, offered Perceval, in those days, no sufficient 
security for the conduct of contentious Bills through all the 
difficult forms of Parliament, and on April 27th, it was aimounced 
that Parliament was to be dissolved in order to allow the King to 
“recur to the sense of his people”. 

The new Ministers were again taking a questionable course when 
advising the Dissolution of a Parliament not five months old but 
apparently they already saw reason to expect large changes in their 
favour from the new elections. Certainly, even among indepen- 
dent, Dissenter voters, having little to expect or to hope from the 
Court, much useful support was won away from ex-Ministers on 
the groimd that their Irish proposals would have raised “Popery” 
to a most dangerous degree of power and influence.^ And as for 
those “independent” voters, radical enough to read Cobbett, they 
hardly received sufficient guidance from the Political Register on 
what was the Whigs’ constitutional grievance against the Court. 
Cobbett had spent so much of his time, under the Grenville 
Ministry, in protesting against its alleged timidity and selfishness, 
he spent so much of his energy, after its fall, in proclaiming the 
enormity of Grenville’s sinecurism and rejoicing over the end of 
“place” for Perry of the Whig Morning Chronicle, that some of his 

^Cf. Morning Chronicle:, April 22, 1807, for the suggestion that Ministers^ 
majority was only obtained by the support of some, who dreaded the expense 
of securing re-election if Ministers were forced to dissolve Parliament. To 
have to spend two or three thousand pounds twice over in the course of six 
months — ^the last Elections were in November 1806— was, of course, no joke 
even for a wealthy man. 

® Cf, The Whig Morning Chronicle^ April 13, 1807, for a parody on the West- 
minster "‘Puppet Show*\ “The tiieatre”, it recounts, “is in the form of a 
chapel:, dimly flluminated by a number of transparencies, the principal of which 
represent the burning of heretics, assassination, massacres, a conversation 
between the pope and the devik and other subjects calculated to bring to the 
recollection of the spectator, those dark ages when mumming and puppet- 
shows were in high repute. The stage, as usual on such occasions, is furnished 
with a semi-curtain to conceal those managers, performers, or scene-shifters, 
who either wish to be invisible or are ashamed to be seen. . . . 
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readers may well have overlooked the fact that ex-Ministers did^ 
after ail, stand for more tolerant treatment of the Catholics and 
less scope for the arbitrary power of the Crown. Cobbett himself 
took a large p’ersonal share in the defeat of so prominent an ex-- 
Migia^r as Slieridan at a Westminster election that was again the 
talk of the country. But he could claim to have helped to Parlia- 
ment two who had firmly pledged themselves to fight all manner of 
peculation, corruption and sinecurism. Sir Francis Burdett and the 
young naval adventurer. Lord Cochrane.^ 

One important attempt was, indeed, made to prevent the 
separation of the Whigs from the “people” wheAer on the 
Popery issue, raised from the one side, or that of over-fondness for 
sinecures, raised from the other Whitbread had made himself a 
considerable reputation by the great effort he had given to the 
exposure of Lord Melville’s financial malpractices; he had in- 
creased it by declining all office or reward when Fox came to 
power; and he had since enlarged it still further by working hard 
on an important Bill intended to reform and humanise the Poor 
Law by making it provide some free education and improved 
housing for labouring families. His election address at Bedford 
was very widely quoted and it sometimes became a rallying-cry 
against those organising “Loyal Addresses” of thanks to the King 
for having asserted his just prerogatives, resisted an “aristocratical 
combination”, safeguarded the “national religion” and dismissed 
the late Ministers. Whitbread’s address ran thus:^ 

The King’s ministers have rashly advised his Majesty to dissolve 
the Parliament which was first assembled for the dispatch of business 
on the 15th of December last; its duration has been short, but its 

^ Annual Register ^ 1807, History, p. 235-6, has a surprisingly approving note: 
‘‘Sir Francis Burdett . . . Lord Cochrane became popular by disclaiming all 
attachment to all parties and factions, and declaring their wishes to overturn 
abuses, and nothing but abuses; to look only to the measures of men, and not 
dieir persons and connections. Their election for Westminster was a complete 
triumph over aristocratical combination and all factions and parties whatever. 
These two men were not imworthy of being so honourably and so singularly 
distinguished. The matured talents and virtues of Sir Francis Burdett. . . . 
The blooming virtues of Lord Cochrane. . . 

® This Address “To the Worthy and Independent Electors of the Borough of 
Bedford"^ was immediately recognised by Cobbett as a great possible help to 
ex-Ministers’ cause in Westminster and, though only dated April 28th, 
was already being rebutted in the Political Register for May 2nd. The Address 
of Grey (Viscount Howick) “To the Gentlemen:, Clergy i ajid Freeholders of the 
County of Northumberland’^ bears strong marks of having been adapted from 
Whitbread’s, and both Addresses were still thought worth quoting in full in 
a Parliamentary History of 1846, Crosby’s Parliamentary Record. 
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career has been memorable. The assiduity with which all public 

business has been dispatched is without precedent In consequence 

of judicious arrangements^ the election petitions^, which have usually 
occupied the time and attention of the House of Commons during 
two or three years, would all have been decided in the course of one 
session. After wars so protracted and expensive . . . a ’Plan of,EiJ¥nce 
was devised and adopted, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
persons now in power, adequate to the exigencies of the state, without 
imposing any fresh burthens upon the people, A committee was 
appointed to controul and reduce the public expenditure. ... A bill 
was brought in under the sanction of that committee for prohibiting 
the grant of places in reversion. A plan for the reformation and bettering 
the condition of the labouring classes of society was under consideration. 
Measures for the improvement of the Courts of Justice in Scotland 
were in progress through the Lords. The slave trade, after a struggle 
of twenty years, was abolished. 4^ the moment the Commons were 
precipitately summoned ... for the Prorogation of the Parliament, 
preparatory to its dissolution, there was actually at their bar a special 
report from the committee above-mentioned, stating the discovery of 
some gross abuses in the department of the Paymaster-General, which 
was thereby stopped. The bill to prohibit the grant of places in reversion 
is lost. More than one hundred private bills carried to advanced stages, 
at great expense to the parties interested in them, drop, and the improve- 
ment of the country is impeded. At the same moment the Scotch 
judges were in attendance in the House of Lords, with their answers 
to certain questions ... for which purpose they had been expressly 
called to London, to the interruption of the ordinary duties of their 
important offices. The usual act of appropriation of the funds voted 
by Parliament has not been passed. Under these circumstances the 
Kng has been advised to dissolve the Parliament, and ... the assertion 
is made, that no material interruption in the public business will take 

place It is proposed to inculcate a spirit of union, harmony and 

good-will . . , when at the same time the only appearances of discord 
have been excited by the attempt of one of his majesty’s ministers to 
sow the seeds of religious animosity in the neighbouring county of 
Northampton 

Thanks to the real strength of their case and the understandable 
qualms of many ^"independents”, ex-Ministers were hardly 
routed to the extent that had, at one time, seemed possible.^ 
Government influence had certainly been much used in 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ 1807, History, p. 236, for the circular letter confidently 
sent out before the meeting of Parliament by the ex-Leader of the Commons, 
Grey, Viscount Howick, and the “most magnificent^^ dinner at Willis’s, partaken 
of by 188 members of both Houses, to pledge their Opposition faith. Yet 
Howick had been so hard pressed on “Popery” that he had decided to abandon 
the membership for Northumberland, held since 1785, and take refuge at 
Appleby. 
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Ireland;^ in Britain high hopes had been raised among the Volunteer 
organisations who deemed themselves injured and insulted by 
Windham’s cheese-paring treatment and low estimate of their 
worth;^ and, finally, according to rumour, all purchasable seats 
had oa^ly been snatched out of the reach of Opposition by an offer 
of unprecedented prices, made possible by the heavy flow of Royal 
money firom the Privy Purse.® All these things certainly gave 
Ministers an invincible majority,^ but their opponents were so 
far from overwhelmed that they showed considerable fight during 
the eight busy weeks that elapsed between the opening of the new 
Parhament on Jtme 22nd and the close of its first Session on 
August 14th. From the party point of view there was plenty of 
grotmd for dispute, and it might be well to set down the principal 
subjects of contention. Opposmon complained bitterly of the 
Dissolution advised by Ministers and their way of conducting the 
subsequent elections. It quarrelled with Ministers’ resolve to 
alter Windham’s Army measures, and especially with their 
determination to recruit “for life” once more, despite Windham’s 
contention that to obtain even part of the Army on this degrading 
basis would ruin all his plans for raising the social status of the 
soldier and the attractiveness of tlie military career to decent 
young men. Opposition was irritated, too, by a partial abandonment 
of the Finance Plan and angrily contested Ministers’ determination 
to pass a new Irish Insurrection Act without any obvious or proven 
need for the great curtailments of Hberty which it made possible.® 

^ Cf. Cobbett's Weekly Political Register^ Juiy iSth, quoting Howick in Parlia- 
ment on June 26th: “With respect to the influence of the crown^ it had been 
exercised during the last elections in a most unexampled manner. In this 
country to a great degree^ but in the sister kingdom most unblushinglys both in 
temptation and threats.” 

2 Ibid,^ for the information that had been sent out “that it was intended , . . 
to restore their pay to such voltmteers as came in after a certain period^ and also 
to re-appoint the Inspecting Field Officers'^\ 

® Cf. Harriet Martineau’s History of England^ i8o o~x8i s (Bohn ed.^ p. 253-4): 
“Mr. Tierney^ who managed the business of buying seats for the friends of the 
Grenville Ministry^ could get none. £63000 were given for seatSa witliout any 
stipulation as to the length of the parliament though the last had existed only 
four months. The new Ministry had bought up ail the seats that were to be 
hadj and at any prices. It was said and believed that the King had advanced 
a very large sum out of his privy purse3 for the purpose.” 

^ The Address was carried in the Commons by 350 against 155 and, in the 
Lordsj by 160 against 67 (June 26th). 

^ Cf. Cohhetfs Weekly Political Register y August ly 18075 for Cobbett tern- 
porariijr sobered by “this bili, this fearful bill” into admiring even Sheridp^s 
opposition. Sheridan had particularly reprobated the “insulting majorities” 
that had rejected “so many efforts at niodificationj moved by most respectable 
charactersj and supported by the most unanswerable arguments”. 
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But more provoking, perhaps, to Opposition politicians than 
Ministers’ departure from their policies, was the tone taken in the 
Commons by the three triumphant Cabinet representatives there. 
Canning had biiilt his career on sneering and mockery, and now 
his example, v/as not without effect on his colleague^. Even^stfe- 
reagh, as Secretary for War, attempted some sarcasm at Wind- 
ham’s expense, and Perceval always appeared ready to meet 
Opposition allegations of jobbery with counter-charges that were 
the more irritating because felt to be forced and unfair. Thus, in 
the heated scenes in the Commons when Perceval insisted on a 
remodelling of the Committee of Finance appointed in ex- 
Ministers’ days, he met their charges that he was attempting to 
screen much jobbery which was on the point of being exposed, 
by spiteful coimter-charges thal: need quotation if some of the 
atmosphere of the politics of 1807 is to be suggested. By the 
standards of the day, ex-Ministers had been more financially 
scrupulous than most. Yet Perceval affected almost the ^^^cobin” 
suspiciousness of a Cobbett or Burdett in regard to ex-Ministers’ 
use of the patronage when in power. 

“The late ministers,” said Perceval,^ “had expressed themselves . . . 
very much averse to the grant of places in reversion; there was, however, 
one instance to which attention had been called, of their having, a short 
time before they went out of office, appointed to offices in reversion 
of a most extraordinary nature; he alluded to the appointment of 
a Collector and Surveyor of Customs in the port of Buenos Ayres, a place 
not then in the possession of his Majesty * These were reversionary grants 
to take place upon an uncertain contingency, and made by those gentle- 
men who appeared to be so nice on this subject. He had on a former 
occasion stated, without giving any opinion upon the propriety of 
appointing such officers, tiie nomination of 300 Surveyors of Taxes, 
The nomination was founded on a representation from the Com- 
missioners of Taxes, made in March 1806, but the appointment could 
not take place till the business was submitted to Parliament. When the 
dissolution took place in October, without any sanction of parliament , . . 
for these appointments, the persons were desi^ated to the offices, in 
the way the noble lord had said on a former night: Members ofParliammt 
waited on the Minister, they were received civilly and the promises 
made . . . the hon. gentlemen opposite, when they lost the power of 
performance, were compelled to the condoling letters which he had 
before alluded to. . . . Another appointment made by the late ad- 
ministration, was that of Gazette Writer created by patent for Scotland, 

^ Quoted from Cohhetfs Weekly Political Register, July iSth, which obligingly 
italicised for its readers what it considered the most revealing phrases. 
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with a salary of £300 per amum. This office had been before divided 
between the Editors of three Newspapers . . . the business of the 
office was performed by these three persons, without any expense to the 
public, though they made a profit of £200 a year by the publications in their 
nmspapers. H6_ should not dwell in detail upon aU the acts of the late 
nffiysters. but he confessed himself at a loss to understand what they 
coufd mean by the appointment of a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

. . . There had also been three new Sheriffs appointed in Scotland, with 
salaries of between £250 and £300 a year, on a division of counties, 
where the duties were before executed as in one Shrievalty. , . . Another 
appointment, which was equally censurable, was the grant of a pension, 
during pleasure, of £400 a year, to a civil and criminaljudge in Scotland. . . , 

Perceval had. clearly done his best to get up a catalogue which 
might be made to sotmd a good deal worse than it really was, a 
catalogue with some, at least, of the scandalous interest that would 
have attached to the list, vainly demanded by the “Jacobins”, of 
M.P.S, who, directly or through relatives, lived on the “Public 
money” A 

But provoking and unscrupulous as Perceval’s speaking must 
have seemed to Opposition, Canning normally awoke greater 
antagonisms. Sometimes, of course, the Foreign Secretary was 
made to pay dear for the facile jeers which produced “loud 
laughter” on his own side of the House, as when, having had the 
questionable taste to try and improve on Perceval’s blackening of 
the Whig patronage record. Opposition forced him to confess that 
both he and his two sisters were on the Pension List in con- 
sideration of his services as Foreign Under-Secretary between 
1796 and 1801. He would doubtless have done better not to have 
exposed himself to such crushing treatment of this confession as 
Cobbett’s:^ “Had the receiving of two thousands a year, for some 
years, from the public, disqualified him for labour? What was he 
before? Had he lost an3nhing by being Under-Secretary of State? 
Why, then, are we to work for the maintenance of his sisters?” 
But, at the Foreign Office, Canning was in contact with the most 
inept part of ex-Ministers’ work and never found it possible to 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Parliamentaty Debates (Commons^, July 71^1)3 for t±ie pro- 
ceedings on Lord Cochrane’s motion for the appointment of a committee to 
inquire intOj and to ascertain^ the number and amount of the emolument of all 
placeSi offices, posts, sinecures, pensions, and fees, enjoyed by members of the 
present House of Commons, or their wives, children, and other relations, and 
also of all reversions held by them. . .and of everting whatever, yielding 
profit to them . . . and arising from taxes, or impositions of any sort upon the 
people. 

® Cobbetfs Weekly Political Register y July 18, 1807. 
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refrain from scoffing. Ex-ZVIinisters had certainly been most 
unhappy in their handling of the Tsar for, not only had both 
British attempts to aid him on his Turkish flank, by operations at 
the Straits and in Egypt, proved to be fiascos but ex-Ministers, 
committed 4lso to an ambitious South American ’plan, hgd- ^ffn- 
sidered their three enterprises as ample justification for in- 
activity m the Baltic. Yet it had been the Baltic, which had proved 
the vital theatre during the early wmter months of 1807, and if the 
excellent Russo-Prussian fighting at Eylau, in February, had been 
backed by determined British action, the early summer might have 
seen something very different from the Prussian surrenders at 
Danzig and Konigsberg and the heavy Russian defeat at Fried- 
land. ^ But, in Caiming’s view, ex-Ministers had reached their most 
dangerous height of ineptitude i^^hen, in further pursuance of their 
ambition to show “economy” in the conduct of the war, they had 
declined to find adequate Jtoancial aid for sorely-stricken Prussia 
and had mortally insulted the Tsar.^ 

It was certainly true that the angry Tsar attributed the bloody 
defeat of Friedland to British selfishness and ingratitude. And 
when Napoleon, in full contrast, apparently, to the greedy 
islanders, set himself to flatter the Tsar, he was able to secure 
those strange Tilsit interviews which culminated in the astounding 
Treaty of Tilsit on July 9th.® With Russia, henceforward, 
Napoleon’s friend, and a greatly reduced Prussia his helpless 
dependant, the peril to Britain, from Napoleon, seemed to grow 
graver than ever before. Inevitably, the cause of Alexander’s 
volte-face became the subject of bitter recrimination in British 
politics, and, inevitably also, the recriminations of the politicians 
were, after Parliament’s prorogation on August 14th, long 

^ Cf. Ibid.^ April 25, 1807, for the high hopes that had reigned when Napoleon 
had seerned in a dangerous position in the interior of Poland: ‘^The newspapers 
are exulting at his embarrassments^ they are anticipating his reverses and his 
final overthrow. . . , They have, at any time these six months, been telling us, 
that the Germans were ready to rise upon the French and cut their throats, 
the moment they should be defeated by the Russians, and compelled to 
retreat.*^ 

® The Tsar had asked for a loan of six millions but the Ministers had preferred 
to give him an outright subsidy of about one-twelfth of what he had requested 
as a loan. Prussia had been treated with even greater “economy”. 

^ ® Cf. Ibid.^ August 8th which gives die Franco-Prussian Treaty in Ml as 
signed on July 9th and ratified on July 12th. It makes no mention naturally of 
the “secret articles” negotiated between Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit 
though it did give the territory which Russia was to take, from ex-Prussian 
areas in Poland, in order to obtain more “natural boundaries” with the newly- 
created Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
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re-echoed in the Press. Nor could ex-Ministers have been greatly 
helped by the line followed by some who most vigoronsly com- 
bated Administration's contention that the Tsar had gone over to 
Napoleon because of the non-provision of vigorous and generous 
assfe^ce by the Grenville Government. It might be a ‘^'popular’' 
CobBettite line outside Parliament, but it was hardly a responsible 
one within, to arpe that Grenville’s mistake had been, not in 
providing insufficiently for continental operations, but in wasting 
any money or effort at all on the unreliable or helpless potentates 
of the Continent. That Cobbett should blame even Fox’s desire 
to recover Hanover and should almost gloat over the aggravated 
Irish troubles that the ‘%o-popery heroes” might expect after 
Tilsit, only makes it clearer why Howick, ex-Ministers’ leader in 
the Commons, always professed Ihat he thoroughly disliked the 
aid that was occasionally furnished him by Opposition extremists.^ 
But Cobbett shall be allowed to speak, on the Tilsit controversy* 
forhimself:^ 

Nothing dismayed, however, the no-popery heroes and their partisans 

continue to send forth their accusations against the late ministers 

The two errors which the late ministry committed, with regard to the 
continent, w^ere, their demand of Hanover, which, observe, drove 
Prmsia into a quarrel with France, and their remittance of £^ 0^000 
to Prussia. They must, one would think, have been morally certain 
that no efforts of ours could save either Prussia or Russia. From the 
first to the last, there was no probability, that Prussia would not be 
subdued. With my scanty means of information, I was in possession 
of knowledge, upon which I would have betted a thousand to one, that 
neither the Prussians nor the Russians made head against the French 
for a single day. The late ministers must have been acquainted with 
the state of things; and, if they had, nevertheless, granted subsidies, 
and sent out expeditions to the Baltic, would they not have deserved 
the execrations of the country? If we could have sent out 40,000 men, 
It would have been sending them to certain defeat and disgrace. To 
pretend, that the overthrow of the Russian and Prussian armies could 
ha'^ been prevented by us, is, perhaps, the most shameful instance 
of hypocrisy that was ever witnessed, even on the part of no-popery, 

Ti PcirUantentayy Debates^^ June 30th, for Howick speaking for 

Burdett s addition to the Committee of Finance “although he could assure the 
nouse there was no gentleman . . . more adverse to the general conduct of that 
person than he was — although no man was more the subject of that person’s 
attack and that of the party, if such they could be called, who had acted with 
him . Imwick claimed to be asking for a seat, for Burdett, on principle and 
because Burdett was the^ most notorious critic of “public abuses”. 

® Cobhetfs Weekly Political Register^t August 8, 1807, 
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or of Mr. Hypocrisy Perceval. . . . For the purposes of party even Ae 
Foreign Secretary has accused his predecessors, that is to say, Ms 
Majesty’s government, of want of faith towards the Emperor of 
Russia. 

A surprising new turn was soon given to party’ controv^«*y'*‘in 
Britain by the news that a powerful British force had appeared 
olf Copenhagen, in mid-August, with a demand for the deposit 
of the Danish Fleet in British hands for the duration of the war. For 
fear of a French occupation of Holstein, the Danish Government 
had already once crossed the plans of the new British Ministers 
and had prevented a last-minute expedition ftom utilising 
“Danish waters” and taking aid, into the Baltic, for Britain’s 
allies. Now Ministers, convinced from secret intelligence that the 
same Danish fear for Holstein 'was about to be made use of in 
order to force Denmark into the Franco-Russian camp, deter- 
mined that they would take time by the forelock and remove the 
Danish fleet from all possibility of falling into Napoleon’s hands. 
By September yth, after considerable bloodshed, the British 
expedition had achieved its purpose and was preparing to sail 
home, with the Danish fleet and naval stores in custody. Despite 
the cruel blow that had thus been inflicted on a neutral State, 
which had desired nothing but to be left alone, the first British 
sentiments on the receipt of the Copenhagen intelligence tended 
to be pleasurable. After all the relative helplessness lately shovm 
before the unrelenting march of military events on the Continent; 
after all the uneasy suspicions lately felt that plots were hatching, 
both in America and Europe,^ against British sea-power, such a 
decisive reassertion of naval strength as had been enacted at 
Copenhagen tended, at first sight, to elate even a Cobbett.^ 

Elation, of course, could hardly continue after fuller realisation 
came, with the Danish declaration of war, of the immerited 
suffering that had been inflicted, and of the awkward consequences 
now certain at the Baltic entrances and in Norway. Elation proved 

’ The newspapers — the Courier, Times, Morning Chronicle, etc. — ^will be 
found, for the last five months of 1807, to carry much material on the possible 
consequences of American resentment of the British claim to search American 
ships for British naval deserters, a resentment increased by the unfortunate 
result of the once-famous affray between the British Leopard and the American 
Chesapeake. A strong American party, not merely wished well to Napoleon, 
but professed to be ready, if a Non-Intercourse Act would not bring Britain to 
reason, to declare war and fight. 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Weekly Political Register, September 19, 1807, for Cobbett’s 
zestful article, “The Danish War”. 
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even more impossible when Britain’s treatment of Denmark 
became the Tsar’s main justification for breaking completely with 
London.^ And once that breach had taken place, the Tsar was no 
longer in a position to oppose the French occupation of Portugal 
or*’feg_expukio'n of its dynasty as too Anglophil. He himself was, 
indeed, finally tempted to turn on the King of Sweden for refusd 
to abandon the British alliance. And engaged, as he soon was, m 
overrumung his neighbour’s Grand Duchy of Finland and in 
removing the Swedish flag from too near a proximity to St. 
Petersburg, Alexander proved completely unable to prevent 
Napoleon’s treacherous deposition of the Spanish Bourbons in the 
spring of 1808.® 

Meanwhile, in a Parliamentary Session begun on January 21, 
1808, there had, of course, beeli the bitterest debating on the 
dangerous position of Britain’s foreign affairs. According to 
Opposition, the attack upon Copenhagen had been a piece of the 
most unjustifiable violence, and Ministers had never produced the 
so-called information on which they had reached their conclusion 
that the Tsar was committed to a Franco-Russian seizure of the 
Danish Fleet. Opposition read the Tsar’s conduct at Tilsit 
altogether differently and affirmed that he negotiated because of 
pressing military difficulties and had obtained exceptionally good 
terms by proffering to Napoleon his willingness to act as mediator 
between Napoleon and Britain. Even Ministers, it was claimed, 
had not ventured on an outright rejection of the offer that had 
come in consequence, but the Copenhagen “outrage” had com- 
pletely revolted the Tsar and driven both him and Denmark- 
Norway into the arms of Napoleon. In reply to these charges. 
Ministers claimed to prove, from the Tsar’s own words, that 
Russia had been antagonised long before Copenhagen and that the 
blame belonged to Opposition which had declined to make any 
serious effort, when in power, to bring the Tsar aid in the Baltic.® 

^ Declaration of Russia against England, Done at St. Petersburgh^ October 26^ 
i8oy. The British reply was the Order of Council for General Reprisals against 
Russia. It is doubtful whether Ministers would have gone to these lengths but 
for the embargo Alexander had laid on British ships in Russian harbours. 

2 The Bohn Edition of Blair’s Chronological Tables ^ Enlarged and Continued 
gives February 2i, 1808, as the ckte of the Russian invasion of Finland. 

® Cf. Declaration of Russia against England^ Done at St. Fetersburghi October 
26^ iSoji ‘‘Twice has the Emperor taken up arms in a cause in which the 
interests of England were most immediately concerned; but he has solicited to 
no purpose her co-operation to promote the accomplishment of her own 
objects. He did not require she should unite her forces with his: he was amtious 
only she would make a diversion in their favour. He was astonished that in the 
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Acd whereas, according to Ministers, Copenhagen had proved to 
the world that Great Britain was both very strong and very 
vigilant, the nailitary and diplomatic record of Opposition, when 
in office in 1806 and 1807, had been lamentable and might well, 
if continued, have brought complete disaster,! ’ 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth going into the fuU Sessional-details 
of the angry Copenhagen debates or to notice the parallel disputes 
that broke out on Ministers’ Order in Council of November 1807 
which Opposition declared to have gone well beyond the limits of 
the prudent or the justifiable in its treatment of the commerce of 
irritated neutrals. It may suffice to say that, despite the apparently 
satisfactory numerical majorities that voted with Ministers even 
on the occasion of such critical debates as those of February 3rd 
in the Commons and February 8th in the Lords, Government, 
throughout the Session, was felt to have made a relatively poor 
showing against Opposition’s charges.® Here is the Annual 
Register's summing-up of the long-drawn-out controversies on 
the Copenhagen attack and the November Order in Council:® 

On both these subjects the members in opposition had the advantage 
of standing not only on what they maintained to be political expediency, 

but the plausible ground of justice and the law of nations It was 

very generally remarked, that during the present Session the Opposition 
to n^stry was unusually keen, vigilant and persevering. The present 
ministers were not supposed to possess much ability — on the whole, 
there was allowed to be a superiority of powers, of both reasoning and 

furtherance of her own cause she herself would make no exertion. On the 
contrary, she looked on a cold spectatrix of the sanguinary theatre of war, which 
she herself had kindled, and sent a part of her troops to attack Buenos Ayres, 
pother portion of her army, which seemed to be destined to make a diversion 
in Italy . . . were employed in taking possession of Egypt. ...” 

^ Annual Register, 1808, History, p. 66, for the standing joke that Canning 
tried to make of Opposition’s alleged bungling of the Dardanelles expedition. 
Misfortunes had also occurred to Opposition’s expeditions to Egypt and 
Buenos Aires. In the Buenos Aires expedition the commander appointed, • 
General Wiutelocke, had revealed conspicuous incapacity and worse. Cf. Nevi 
Annual Register, 1808, History, pp. 221-2, for public disappointment that, after 
court-martial proceedings of thirty-one days, he was, in March 1808, not 
sentenced to be shot. 

* Cf. Ibid., p. 39, for the division figures of February 3rd in the Commons 
which gave Opposition 108 against Government’s 253. In the Lords, Opposi- 
tion’s debating strength, increased by the arrival of Grey to reinforce an 
already strong team (Grenville, Erskine, Holland, Lauderdale, etc.) was made 
the more apparent both by the complete silence of the nominal Prime Minister, 
Portimd, and the decision of Sithnouth’s tactically important following to 
question the necessity for the attack upon Demnarfc. 

® Annual Register, 1808, History, p. 74. 
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oratory, among their opponents: who, fully sensible of this, seized every 
opportunity of hanging on the skirts of ministers, and distracting and 
worrying them with incessant debates. 

It is a summing-up the more significant since Opposition should 
ap^lNaily have been weakened or even divided by some of its 
problifns of organisation and by the “extreme” views on foreign 
affairs of ^ome of its adherents. On the question of organisation, 
for example. Opposition had had to provide itself with a new 
leader in the Commons owing to Grey’s succession to his father’s 
peerage, and George Ponsonby did not, in the end, prove to be 
the commanding personality required. Yet this notwithstanding, 
and notwithstanding, also, some Peace advocacy from sections of 
the Opposition, which was spiritless enough to rouse even so violent 
an anti-Ministerialist as Cobbett fo fiiry,^ Government’s strength 
and prospects were not improved by the Session of 1808.^ 

If Ministers were held to have made a relatively poor showing 
in the Parliamentary proceedings of 1808, it was due as much to 
home politics as to foreign. Home politics might not have pro- 
vided Opposition with a question of the magnitude of Copen- 
hagen or the Yankee-provoking Order in Council, but they had 
provided issues considerably more capable of stirring the “man 
in the street”, whether in Dublin or London, to rage against 
Ministers as “anti-popery hypocrites” or “mere Court syco- 
phants”. On the Catholic question, for example, it was not so 
much in the great formal debates, late in May, on a new series 

^ Cf. Cobbett" s Weekly Political Register ^ January 23, February 133 February 
20 i February 27^ 1808. In the last-named Register Cobbett thus continued 
some public letters to William Roscoe, the well-known Opposition banker of 
Liverpool, who had succeeded in raising considerable Peace petitioning in the 
industrial districts of the North: “You, however, a philanthropist by trade . . . 
are lavish in your praises of the valour, the skill, and the wisdom of Napoleon . . , 
and, in all cases, where it is possible to make an Old-Bailey-like defence of him, 
that defence is made by you, witli as much apparent earnestness and zeal, as 
if, at the several paragraphs of your pamphlet, you had received a refreshing 
fee. I do not mean to insinuate, that you have received, or that you expect, 
any fee at alh but, I tliink, the public will agree with me, that this conduct of 
yours is a pretty good proof, that you have no very deeply rooted hatred to 
despotism, and that all your cry about liberty must be regarded as merely 
poetical.” Nortliern industrialists and their employees, however, could already 
claim to be feeling some of the effects of the “Continental system” and to be 
anticipating a terrible aggravation from the effects of American resentment. 

^ Cf. New Annual Register ^ 1808, History, p. 237. This once- Oppositionist 
organ, now conducted on other principles, held that “even allowing that on 
many of the ministerial measures they [Opposition] could bear away the victory 
in respect of argument^ yet . . . by attacking indiscriminately all the measures 
of ministry, the opposition rendered their own motives and objects suspected . . . 
and [excited] a kind of compassion for the ministers thus beset and harassed. . . 
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of Irisli Gathdlic petitions that Ministers suffered, in the eyes of ajl 
“moderate” men, as in the proceedings on two relative trivialities 
which revealed, in some Ministers, an anti-Catholic bias that was 
almost suicidal in view of the hopes which Napoleop still plac^in 
Ireland. Thus Dr. Duigenan, a Catholic-baiter of the worst?^sh 
type whose every Orange speech in Parliament was WOTth a 
battalion to Napoleon, had not only been promoted Irish Privy 
Councillor but Ministers professed to see nothing tintimely or 
unusual in such a course.^ And what was perhaps worse, was 
Perceval’s fixed determination to bring the annual Maynooth 
grant down from the figure of ;^i3,ooo to which it had been taken, 
in 1807, by Opposition as some slight set-ofli to Catholics’ grievous 
tithe-burdens and as some additional security that more Catholic 
priests would be trained in Ireland instead of upon the Continent. 
The anti-Catholic prejudices of Perceval and some of his firiends, 
which could suffer damaging debates to arise on the matter of 
reducing Maynooth’s yearly grant from £i‘^,ooo to £9250,^ 
seemed the more envenomed in view of the annual £2^,10^ which 
Parliament had voted a few weeks earlier to the Protestant 
Chartered Schools, long accused, though these had been, of 
deliberate proselytism and charged, though they now were, with 
the adoption of a new and more anti-Catholic catechism. ® 

In London, of course, the man in the street was apt to grow 
excited about something different from Catholic grievances. Early 
in the Session, for example. Sir Francis Burdett attracted his 
attention to the vast sums accumulated, from ships captured since 
1792, as Droits of Admiralty and regarded, if a recent grant of 
£20,000 to the Duke of York was any example, as providing 
additional sources of power and revenue to the Royal family. ^ But 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Parliamentary DehateSi May 1808^ for Opposition raising 
a vote of 107 against 179 on the Duigenan appointment. It was asserted by 
one Opposition speaker (W. Smith) that *‘a great majority of those who were 
in the habit of regularly voting with ministers did not scruple to censure the 
measure of making Dr. Duigenan a privy counsellor in the severest terms’\ 

^ ® Cf. Ibid.^ April 29, and May 5, 18083 on which latter day Opposition twice 
divided at the encouraging figures of Sz-iofi and 82-112. One of the Irish 
Whigs (Colonel Mathew^ Tipperary) had claimed^ as the result of personal in- 
spection of Maynoothi that the institution was most economically conducted 
and that the higher figure was necessary to complete the roofing of buildings^ 
then admitting water. Colonel Mathew put the blame for the suggested re- 
duction principally on the Duke of Cumberland. 

® Ibid. 3 April iith^ for Parnell (Queen’s County) and Fitzgerald (Kerry). 

^ Cf. Ihid.^ for the proceedings of February 9th and nth. Ministers^ after 
an unhappy starts decided on some concession and agreed to supply information 
on the application of the Droits accumulations. The Advocate-General had 
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eager as was the man in the street for scandal-mongering about the 
royal dukes. Sir Francis Burdett failed to make the Duke of York’s 
£20,000 from the Admiralty Droits a leading Sessional issue just 
as he failed afthe end of the Session to raise a storm against the 
D?S».of Cumberland by revelations of the serious, increase of 
flog^hg in the regiment under the Duke’s command.^ The fact 
was tliat,most of the nation’s available fund of political indignation 
was going, during the Session of 1808, into the struggle for a Bill 
aimed at abolishing the thoroughly unpopular practice of granting 
offices in reversion. The 1807 Committee on Finance, though 
moderately enough led by the “independent” Mr. Bankes, had 
quickly decided that considerable savings to the nation might be 
effected by an abolition of the large number of sinecures still 
existing, sinecures sometimes granted two, or even three deep, 
“for pohtical services”.® To prevent new claimants to compensa- 
tion being created while a clear list of the offices to be abolished 
was drawn up, the Committee on Finance had suggested making 
a definite end to all appointments “in reversion”, appointments, 
that is, deciding the succession to an office in advance of a vacancy. 
Yet after Bankes had got his Offices in Reversion Bill through the 
Commons, the Lords had chosen to destroy it on March 10, 1808, 
and had so forced on Bankes, who did not want to be responsible 
for any dangerous agitation, the production of a substitute Bill 
which the Lords were prepared to accept because it merely sus- 
pended for a short time the “royal prerogative” to appoint to 
offices “in reversion”. There was a good deal of genuine public 

probably been ill-advised to say: ‘‘He was very ready to allow that a small part 
of this fund had certainly been appropriated to acts of grace and liberalitya on 
tlie part of his majesty, to the younger branches of the royal family. Was his 
majesty to be the only father in his kingdom, who was to be prevented from 
tlius disposing of a portion of that over which he had an undoubted control? 
If any honourable member thought this application of the fund improper, he 
was not ashamed to say, that he completely differed from him. . . (New 
Annual Register obTidgQment.) 

^ Cobbetf s Parliamentary Debates^ June 30th. According to Burdett the Duke’s 
regiment, the 15th Dragoons, had under a previous commander only had six 
instances of flogging in eight years. Under the Duke eighty floggings had occurred 
in half the time. 

2 Cf. Ihid.y April 7, 1808, for Sir John Newport giving a short but very 
revealing list. Nine offices of £300 a year were held in reversion in the Irish 
Customs; the office of storekeeper of the port of Dublin, at a salary of £2,135, 
had still to run two of the three lives for which it had been originally granted; 
two brothers of a “noble marquis” held the post of craner and wharfinger to 
the port of Dublin, with reversion to Lord H. S. Conway; the comptroller of 
the port of Cork was Sir John Lees, and there was reversion to his two sons 
and so on. Newport was Opposition’s ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Ireland. 
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indignation about the supposed conspiracy between office- 
mongers and royal dukes, and public suspicion was increased when 
it transpired that the Committee on Finance, as remodelled by 
Ministers, was making such difficulties about 'Bankes’s very 
moderate proposals for sinecure and other reforms’ that legi^^on 
was, for the time, out of the question.^ ' 

Fortunately for Ministers, events occurred towards the end of 
the Session which diverted pubUc attention pretty thoroughly 
from the dubious and unsatisfactory scene at Westminster. Most 
stimulating and welcome news came from Spain of great popular 
uprisings against the violence and trickery employed against that 
proud nation by Napoleon, and Opposition it was which, on 
June 15th, in the person of Sheridan, demanded “a bold stroke 
for the rescue of the world”. By the close of the Session on July 
4th even Whitbread, who had argued earlier for another attempt 
to negotiate with Napoleon, showed himself sufficiendy infected 
by the great outburst of popular enthusiasm for Spain to add his 
voice to those who were urging Ministers on to bold courses. The 
hopeful summer of 1808 was made more hopeful yet by reports 
that Russia and Austria, cheered, too, by the events in Spain, were 
protesting joindy against Napoleon’s seizure of the Papal States 
and Etruria, and that Austria, in particular, was arming with a 
vigour that was causing Napoleon great anxiety. The climax of 
the first exuberant stage of Peninsular intervention was, perhaps, 
marked by the great banquet offered, on August 4th, by an 
assembly of politicians of all parties, to the Spanish representatives 
in London. Here is one description:® 

August 4th. This day, a grand dinner was given at the London 
Tavern, in honotur of the Spanish Patriots. So early as three o’clock 

Cf. New Annual Register, History, pp. 226 et sqq.: “The fate of this bill [on 
reversionary grants] was singular, and of a nature to alarm, not only the friends 
of oeconomical reform, but also those who suspected a secret and powerful 
influence behind the throne. ... By many persons, the opposition to the bill, 
and the mode in which the opposition was conducted and rendered eventually 
triumphant, were regarded as levelled not so much at it, as a final and insulated 
measure, as in its character of a bill originating with the committee of finance, 
and intended principally as the forerunner of more important and radical plans 
of oeconomical reform, which they were expected to recommend. ... It must 
particularly grieve the real friend of his country, that the opinions of such a 
man as Mr. Bahkes were not sanctioned by the majority of &e committee: he 
could not be considered as a party manj and the whole tenour of his parliamen- 
tary conduct proved that he was by no means disposed to enter into outrageous 
or impracticable schemes of reform.” 

® Edinburgh Annual Register, 1808, Chronicle, ii, 163. 
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the street was crowded with spectators. . . . The windows of all the 
houses were filled with elegantly dressed females^ the roofs were not 
visibles so great was the crowd that covered thenij, aad^eveii' every 
lamp-post swarmed with boys. ... So early as four o^clock the company 
be§p to arrive/and at five all the seats in the great room were fflled^ 
excej^fi^those at the table appropriated to the noble visitors and principal 
patro&ipf the fete. At half past six the Spanish Deputies made their 
appearance. Their approach was announced by the loud plaudits and 

huzzas of the crowd The decoration of the head table was splendid 

... in one place Britannia offering her assistance to Spain; in another^ 
Fame supporting a medallion^ on which were inscribed the names of 
the different provinces of Spain^ who have stood foremost in resisting 
the common enemy ... in other parts the arms and standards of Spain 
intermixed with those of England. ... The chair was filled by Sir 
Francis Bariiigj and about him sat the Spanish Deputies ... the 
Portuguese Ambassador^ Earls Camden and Bathurst, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Lords Erskine and Hawkesbury, Sirs Charles Price and 
William Curtis, Messrs Sheridan, Canning, Perceval and Windham; 
Aldermen Combe and Shaw; Messrs. Mellish, Thornton, &c. 

It was something new for all parties in Britain to be able to 
applaud a popular revolution which was at once a movement for a 
legitimate Idng against a '"usurper” and an assertion of a "people’s 
liberty” against a “foreign tyrant”.^ 

^ The Farington Diary under July 2nd had been prompt to note — to the point 
of copying out extracts — Cobbett’s enthusiasm for the popular aspect of the 
resistance to Napoleon, hitherto “smothered under the incubus of Despotism”. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE AGITATIONS OF 1808-^10 


“The cry of jacobinism^ which Mr. Yorke had begun iipon 
this occasion^ was echoed by Lord Castlereagh. ‘Mr. Whit- 
bread/ he saidj ‘seemed to doubt the existence of a systematical 
conspiracy to traduce and calumniate the Duke of York and 
the royal family; but who was there that read the daily 
newspapers . . . who could entertain a doubt that a systematic 
conspiracy did exists with the determined object of running 
down the characters of the princes of the bloody and destroying, 
through them, the monarchic branch of the constitution? It 
was evident that the same party who in times past endeavoured 
to subvert ail the establishments of the country by force of arms, 
was now endeavouring to undermine them, by calumniating 
the members of the royal family, and all persons in eminent 
and distinguished situations. ...” 

The Edinburgh Annual Register on Ministers’ difficulties, 

January 1809. 

“Many join in the cry of Reform from ignorance, many from 
folly, many from fanaticism. Some are incited by the vilest 
passions, and some from more pure, but not less dangerous 
principles. Numerous are the knaves and numerous the dupes 
desirous of change.” 

Windham in the Commons, May 26, 1809, combating the 

renewed demand for “radical reform”. 

J. W. Ward, M.P. attacks Ministers, January 23, 1810. 

“It appeared, that during the last seven or eight months, his 
majesty’s ministers had failed in three great and deliberate 
designs: and that, if we extended our view a little further, we 
should include the campaign which terminated in the death of 
Sir John Moore; which again was preceded, at no long distance, 
by the convention of Cintra; so that, on the whole, the result 
was this, that during the time his majesty’s ministers had 
conducted his government, they had attempted every thing, 
everywhere, on the largest scale, and that in every thing they 
had failed: except, indeed, in that instance, in which they 
directed his arms, not against his enemies but his allies. . . . 
Now to maintain, that accident had been everything, and 
miscondua nothing, in those transactions, was to maintain 
that a species of miracle was worked against us. Accidents 
might account for some detached failures in the course of a 
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long administration: but a man must have a high opinion of 
the king’s servants indeed, and must moreover have an under- 
standing most singularly constituted, who could persuade 
himself that the convention of Cintra, the miserable, expulsion 
of our army under Sir John Moore, the ludicrous capture of 
^^chia and Procida, the second useless, expensive and^destmc- 
campaign in Spain, and, to crown ail, the expedition to 
Warcheren; that all these things . * . not a single success 
intervening to break the chain of calamity, happened by pure 
ill-luck. . , . There had been times when even the present 
ministers, or any other persons of moderate understandings 
and attainments, might have governed the country, though 
not with much credit, yet without danger. But now that the 
whole power of Europe was concentrated in France, and the 
whole power of France concentrated in one man, and that the 
greatest general and statesman the world ever produced, and 
the bitterest enemy England ever knew . . . sure he was, that the 
country could not be preserved by the remnant of a ministry, 
by something weaker than that which was supposed to have 
attained the utmost point of debility.” 


I 



T he brief party honeymoon which had reigned in the country 
during Ae high summer of i8o8j thanks to universd 
enthusiasm for the Spanish Patriots, was ilot destined to 
last long.^ ]^y a singular chance, it was a striking British victory, 
with a disappointing sequel, that provoked the next violenlr out- 
break of party controversy. In the early summer of 1808 ijlinisters 
had ordered large parts of the considerable British Army now 
available to sail for Spain. Sir Arthur Wellesley, the first British 
general to arrive in Peninsular waters, found the triumphant 
Spanish Patriots of the North-West so confident that they declined 
his offer to land a supporting army and suggested that it might go, 
instead, to aid the Portuguese, whose revolt against French rule 
had been a good deal less successful than that of the Spaniards. 
This had led on to the difiScuIt but finally successful British dis- 
embarkation on open beaches at the mouth of the Mondego river, 
and then had come an advance towards Lisbon which had forced 
the French, aware that all Portugal was preparing to rise against 
them, to stake everything upon an attempt to drive the British 
back to their ships. The Battle of Vimiero saw the French 
attackers so hard hit that the British commanders were soon faced 
with French propositions for an armistice and even a French offer 
to evacuate Portugal under capitulation. Additional British troops 
had, indeed, been landing steady, and a specially large contingent, 
under Sir John Moore, was still on its way when WeUesley, with 
two senior officers who had disembarked after him, decided that 
the terms offered by the French in the Convention of Cintra were 
too advantageous to be rejected or disregarded. 

The British generals were, perhaps, over-conscious of such 
grave difficulties of their own as the need to land all stores and 
supplies at mere, open landing-beaches while the French were m 
possession of almost every strong-point in the country.^ Un- 
doubtedly they failed to see how desperate the position of the 
French really was, with a superior British army facing them on the 
sea-coast, a rebellious and inflamed Portuguese populace in their 
rear, and, farther back still, the triumphant Spanish forces which 

^ Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register iSoS, History, p. 355, for one instance of 
the universal enthusiasm: ‘‘Such was the eagerness to participate in the glorious 
struggle, that the militia almost universally oifered themselves for foreign 
service.*" [History, as above, will be used for History of Europe.] 

^ Ibid.^ for the British generals worrying even about the effects that the oncoirxe 
of winter might have had on a campaign begun so relatively late as August. 
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had eliminated French power so effectively from Western Spain 
that^ to achieve safety^ the ^‘Army of Portugar’ would have had to 
attempt to fight a way back almost to the Pyrenees. ' When the 
British people learned of the terms that had been conceded' to the ' ' 
Filfech Army’ of Portugal — departure^ not' to prisoner-of-war 
cam|^3^but to France^ in shipping provided by Britain and crammed ' ' 
with m&h of the spoil of outraged Portugal carried^ of course^ 
under the specious designation of ‘'‘^army stores and supplies” or 
^'officers' baggage”— a howl of rage went up throughout the 
country^ The cancellation of the Convention' was demanded^ and' 
though Ministers resisted the outcry as neither prudent nor 
honourablCj it was only at the cost of great discontent and the 
final concession of summoning ah the three general officers^ 
responsible for the Convention to face a Court of Military 
Inquiry in London. 

It isj perhaps^, necessary to go to a contemporary account to 
understand the part that indignation about the Convention of 
Cintra played in the politics of the time. Here are extracts from 
an account in the Edinburgh Annual Register^ a very well-written 
record^ composed partly, it would seem, by Walter Scott: ^ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s account of the battle [of Vimiero] reached 
England a fortnight before the armistice and convention arrived. The 
account was neither clear nor satisfactory; nevertheless, his declaration 
that the enemy had suffered a signal defeat, confirmed, as it was, by 
tidings, at the same time, that the French had proposed to evacuate 
Portugal, filled the whole nation with joy; and the news of Junot’s 
unconditional surrender was expected as what must certainly ensue. 
When the terms of the convention arrived, the ministry ordered the 
Park and Tower guns to be fired, as if it had been matter of rejoicing. 
Never did any ministry so completely mistake the temper of the 
public; and never was any public feeling so unanimously and so in- 
stantaneously manifested, as the indignation of all England at these 
unparalleled terms of advantage conceded to a beaten enemy, and to 
such an enemy! ... it was universally felt that no former transaction 
had ever so fatally blasted the hopes of the country, or inflicted so deep 
and mortal a wound upon its honour. Nothing else could be talked of, 
nothing else could be thought of: men greeted each other in the streets 
with execrations upon those who had signed tMs detested convention: 

^ Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register^ iSoS, History, pp. 371-5, for the twelve 
carriages, for example, carried off by Junot, the French commander, amidst 
other “personal baggage’" so extensive that he had at first demanded five ships 
for its transport. Among “army supplies” transported for the French were full 
“regimental chests” as well as an Army chest. 

2 Ibid.i pp. 367 et sqq. 
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. . . The London newspapers joined in one cry of wonder and abhor- 
rence The provincial papers proved that, from one end of the 

island to the other, the resentment of this grievous wrong was the 
same: some refused to disgrace their pages by inserting so infamous a 
treaty: others surrounded it with broad black lines, putting their journal 
in mourning s, . . some headed the page with a representation of ^luee 
gallows, and a general suspended from each. ... 

What could be done? There were not wanting writers w^o called 
upon government to annul the convention. The Romans would have 
done so, and have delivered up the generals who signed it, bound 
and haltered, to the enemy’s discretion. . . . The blow might have 
decided the fate of Europe. France had lost an army in Andalusia, 
and how deeply Bonaparte felt the loss was shewn by the anxiety with 
which he concealed it from the French people. What might not have 
been the effect of the destruction of a second and larger army, following 
so close? ... 

If an3thing could add to the shame and mortification of the people 
of England, in this transaction, it was the contrast between the conduct 
of their own generals and that of Castanos and Morla. ... 

Dupont was shimned, as a ruf&an whose presence was loathsome, 
and whose company would have been contamination-~-Junot, with a 
heavier load of guilt and infamy, was giving his grand dinners, where 
the French and English officers were served upon stolen plate of silver 
and gold, and feasted together upon the spoils of Portugal. . . . 

Meantime, meetings were convened in every part of England, to 
express the indignation of the people at the convention of Cintra, 
and to call for the punishment of those by whose misconduct and 
incapacity the interests of this country and its allies had been so 
shamefully sacrificed. . . . It soon appeared that these meetings dis- 
pleased the ministry; in those counties where their influence was 
despotic, they prevented, and everywhere else their partisans and 
dependents opposed them. . . . 

The Convention of Cintra continued to provide matter for 
political controversy for a considerable time, and, in fact, even on 
February 21, 1809, after a new Parliamentary Session had been 
occupied for over a month with much else that was critical and 
exciting, Opposition still thought it worth while to stage a formal 
Vote of Censure on the ^'misconduct and negligence of his 
Majesty’s miiiisters’’ with respect to the Convention. And the 
division of 153 against 203, raised by Opposition, was hardly 
to exhilarate Ministers, who were in the midst of the 
and unexpected difficulties.^ It was not merely that 

'Edinburgh Annual Register^ 1809, History, pp. 52-3, for 
minority, printed in the fasMon bestowed on the ‘‘patriot” minorities 
past. 
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had attadked Caiming’s handling of a not very sincere Russo- 
French ojffer to negotiate, that had come in October, or that the 
Peninsular situation which had seemed so bright in August and 
September had become catastrophic in December and January, 
wl& the French reoccupation of Madrid and the :^earful hard- 
shipiCand losses of Sir John Moore’s retreat to Conmna. Opposi- 
tion couj.d, of course, be trusted to “demonstrate” that the dead 
general was the hero of the piece while Ministers, who had done 
nothing effective between Vimiero in mid-August and Moore’s 
hurried and enforced retreat in December, were the villains. But 
even this was not the most trying part of Ministers’ situation when 
compared with that in which they were placed by their attempts to 
defend the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, from Opposition 
revelations, making it clear that he had allowed a mistress to 
traffic in military commissions as one way of maintaining her. Mrs. 
Clarke, the mistress in question, when abandoned by the royal 
Duke, had been persuaded by an Opposition Parliamentarian, 
Colonel Wardle, to supply all the information she had, and, as 
a result, Parliament and the country were spending a good 
deal of their time and energy, during the Session of 1809, in 
absorbed investigation of a mass of reeking and almost incredible 
abuses.^ 

Ministers, of course, did their utmost to discredit the evidence 
offered against the Duke of York, though there was good reason to 
believe that Mrs. Clarke was far from being the first or the only 
mistress of the Duke who had obtained part of her maintenance 
from the traffic in commissions.^ Ministers even carried their 
worried majority with them in a declaration acquitting the Duke 
of personal corruption and so facilitating the Duke’s “volimtary” 
resignation. But mancnuvres of this kind were only carried out at 
a dangerous cost in Ministerial and Parliamentary prestige, and 
they provoked a public temper which some considered as more 
dangerous than anything that had been known even in the days of 

^ Cf. Cohbetf s Parliamentary Debates:^ January 20^ 18093 for Wardle giving 
notice, on the second day of the Session, of a motion relative to the Duke of 
York. Wardle, who was a member of a firm of Army clothing contractors, had 
had his nose sharpened for the detection of abuses by that mysterious allotment 
of Army greatcoat contracts, which he had brought before Parliament in 1808. 

® Cf. Major Hogan’s Appeal to the Public and a Farewell Address to the Anny 
(late 1808) which Ministers had tried to suppress by instituting prosecutions 
against twenty-six printers and publishers as well as the writer who had edited 
the Appeal, The Appeal alluded to “a Cooker a Creswelk a Clarke^ a Sinclair ^ 
or a Carey^^ as recognised avenues of promotion in the Army. 
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It will be perceived that the term ^Vadical reform’’ had here 


the Revolutionary War. Here is one acute and interesting com- 
ment 'on the ‘"'disaffected” and their leaders: ■ ■ 


The disaffected of the present times adapted their^arguments more 
wdsely to the vulgar. The reform for which they pleaded was tO'^ave 
money. According to them^ the wisdom of public measures wav to be 
estimated exclusively by their expense: Government was a coml^ination 
of the rich to raise money from the people;, and divide it anxbng them- 
selves and their dependents. Never before had sedition appeared in so 
sordid a shape. 

To the writers of this faction notliing could be more welcome than 
this inquiry into the conduct of the commander-in-chief. During the 
whole of the progress of the investigation they devoted their whole 
attention to it. This^ they said^ was of paramount importance, it 
mattered not what was going on on the continent, it mattered not what 

became of Spain They who shall read the history of this eventful 

era hereafter, when temporary politics will be reduced to their proper 
insignificance, will wonder that such language could have been success- 
ful. Such, however, is the temper of this generation, that for three 
months the public attention was monopolised by this miserable subject. 
The provincial newspapers, now almost as universally anti-niinisterial 
as they were otherwise in Mr. Pitt’s time, carried it into every ale-house 
throughout the kingdom, and there was not a hovel in which the Duke 
and Mrs. Clarke were not the topic of conversation. “Every penny 
paid to Mrs. Clarke,’’ the people were told, “was out of their pockets. 
The money annually lavished upon her was equal to the poor-rates of 
fifty parishes — to all the direct taxes of twenty — ^to the maintenance 
of above six hundred labouring families. By these means the farmer 
was deprived of his comforts, the labourer pinched in his food, and 
fuel, and raiment. Oh how many widows, how many hundreds and 
thousands of the people were suffering for her, and for the accursed 
system of corruption and profligacy, of which this was but a single 
sample! What we had yet seen was but a verse of one of the chapters 
of one of the books of one of the volumes of corruption — ^it was but 
as a blade of grass to a whole meadow.” 

Those writers, who deluded the people by these inflammatory and 
preposterous exaggerations, desired nothing more than that the duke 
should be acquitted by ministerial influence. It afforded them new 
grounds for vilifying the House of Commons, and bringing government 

into disrepute Colonel Wardle was at once raised to the very 

height of popularity; the city of London voted him its freedom; he was 
proposed with general applause as a member of the Whig Club; and 
addresses of thanks were poured in upon him from almost every town 
in England, all accompanied with resolutions condemning the corrup- 
tion of government, and asserting the necessity of radical reform. 
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risen prominently to the surface, and from this time, indeed, the 
“radical reformers” were, by some writers, treated as a definite 
party with command not only of the streets and a large number of 
journals but also of the more “Jacobin” section of the Parlia- 
meStaiy Opposition.’^ And as there was some further discovery 
of “joijs”, in partial consequence of the pursuit of indications 
given in *he main Duke of York inquiry, the position seemed, for 
a time, to grow uglier still. It was, for example, most unfortunate 
for Ministers that there had come a revelation that Castlereagh, 
when President of the Board of Control, had offered to put an 
East India writership at the disposal of Lord Clancarty in order to 
forward that nobleman’s entry into Parliament as a Government 
supporter. Though Castlereagh had not been aware of the negotia- 
tions that followed on his offer, it transpired that the writership in 
question was to have been made over to one of that class of regular 
traffickers in contraband appointments, whose existence had been 
revealed by the Duke of York inquiry, and it would have been 
disposed of for 3000 guineas. Excitement rose high again, and 
despite the growing alarm of the more conservative section of 
Opposition, which now began to fear “Jacobinism” in earnest, 
Ministers were pushed hard in a division of 167-214.® 

Meanwhile, on May ist, a great demonstration of the “friends of 
Parliamentary reform” was organised once more® and, on May 
5th, the “radical reformers” in Parliament brought forward further 
charges in regard to the filling of the seats for Cambridge, Rye, 
Hastings and Queenborough with Government supporters at 
“immense” cost to the nation. Though Windham, representing 

^ The Edinburgh Annual Register so treated the “radical reformers”, and it® 
able writing is obvious from tie months of Cobbett sununarised above. 

® Cf. Cobbett’ s Parliamentary Debates, April 25th. The trafiScker in question, 
Castlereagh admitted, had been bold enough to interview him in person 
though he had represented himself as coming from a member of parliament, 
who wished to place a nephew in India, before retiring. Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, one of Ministers’ most persistent enemies in the House, moved that 
Lord Castlereagh had been guilty of a violation of his duty, of an abuse of his 
influence and of an attack upon the purity and constitution of the House. 
Lord Archibald was member for Lanarkshire, and another prominent participant 
in the attack was C. W. Wyim, the eminently “respectable” member for 
Montgomeryshire from 1799 to 1850. 

“ Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register, 1809, History, pp. 241-4, for the 1200 
banqueters at the Crown and Anchor, headed by a number of M.P.s including 
Burdett, Colonel Wardle, Madocks, W. Smith (“who pronounced a panegyric 
upon the two societies of the Friends of the People and for Constimtional 
Information”) and Lord Cochrane who “brought with him the lustre of a new 
naval victory”. Major Cartwright moved the resolutions inviting every town, 
city and neighbourhood to petition Parliament anew. 
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the more conservative elements in Opposition, and Opposition’s 
leader himself, George Ponsonby, argued against the wisdom of 
some of the steps now being advocated, the “Jacobins” managed, 
on May iith, to raise a vote of 85 against 310.^ One of the most 
novel of the “Jacobin” demonstrations made in the closing half 
of the Session was, again, the work of Colonel Wardle. Qgr June 
19th Wardle undertook to show, in detail, why there wms reason 
to believe that a saving of i6| millions per annum could be 
eifected in the national expenditure by the elimination of waste 
and extravagance in many Government services, from the Ord- 
nance, Barrack and Army Medical departments to the Revenue 
Collection, the Colonies and the Pension List. Though “men of 
experience” claimed to see patent exaggerations on the very surface 
of Wardie’s figures, ^ Ministers decided that it would be better not 
to refuse him the great mass of detailed information he demanded 
in the hope of substantiating his claims that Expenditure savings, 
to the full amount of the Income Tax, were possible and proper. 
AH the twenty-four Parhamentary Papers Wardle asked for were 
granted. 

Ministers, indeed, during so difficult and agitated a Session 
as that of 1809, had had to learn, if they were to keep their feet, 
the habit of bowing before the storm. Two of the Bills, admitted 
to the Statute Book in the course of the Session, reveal Ministers’ 
problems and strategy even better, perhaps, than their decision to 
make some concessions to Wardle while waiting for him to ruin 
himself with the fickle “public” by the inevitable miscalculation 
or accident, certain to overtake the political “adventurer” of those 
times.® By the Act for “the further prevention of the sale and 

^ New Annual Register 1809, History, p. 207. Madocks (M,P. Bostan) was 
the prime mover on this occasion. 

Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register ^ 1809, History, pp. 294-7, for the ‘‘absurdity 
and fallacy” charged upon Wardie’s figures and the strong approval given to 
Huskisson’s hostile analysis of such proposals as the disbandment of two 
regiments of household troops as uselessi the reduction of the costly cavalry 
from 23,000 men to 15,000 men; a lopping off of £200,000 per annum from the 
expenditure on the Army Staff and a similar reduction of the expenditure on 
the recruiting staff and the funds it administered, etc. etc. 

® Discredit, as perhaps Government knew, was to begin overtaking Wardle 
by the end of the Session. Apparently a financial agreement had by then been 
negotiated between the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke, and that engaging lady 
had decided to turn against the reforming politician who did not hold hnnself 
obliged to pay for the extravagant style of living she persisted in. The two law- 
suits which Wardle lost, the first against a tradesman who claimed that he had 
been authorised to provide A 4 rs. Clarke with expensive furniture, and the 
second against the tradesman and Mrs. Clarke, combined, for perjury, created 
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brokerage of offices” Ministers apparently allowed the legislation 
to be provided which would make impossible, for the future, such 
abuses as had been revealed by the Duke of York inquiry and by 
the parallel inquiry, insisted on by the East India Company, into 
the'use made by Castlereagh and others of the Board,of Control’s 
sharevof the Indian patronage. And, in view of the abundant 
proof forthcoming that Parliamentary seats had long been bar- 
gained for, on a much more extensive scale than oflSices, Ministers 
found it necessary to give up the idea of attempting a direct nega- 
tive upon a Bill proposed by the wealthy and “respertable” 
Oppositionist, Curwen, to make criminal all species of traffic in 
seats in Parliament. The best Ministers could do was to suggest 
the wisdom of taking precautions against going too far, and on 
them, indeed, was thrown the onus of seeing that the “necessary” 
amendments were proposed which would make it less unsafe for 
all those “interests”, which had hitherto had to bargain their way 
into the House of Commons, by agreement with landowners and 
other borough “patrons”, to continue making arrangements for 
their representation in Parliament. ^ As might be expected. 
Opposition was advantageously placed for bringing all manner of 
charges against Government for having accepted Curwen’s BiU 
tmder duress and then having arranged to nullify aU its probable 
effects by amendment. In the end some of Opposition’s most 
responsible politicians were actively allied with the “radical 
reformers” on a Bill which was said to have been made worse than 
useless, and having come near to defeating Government in a 
division of 85 against 97, the “radical reformers” tried_a.J4St 

some of the same excitements during the summer aEul*®€utTimn of 18093 as had 
been createdj earlier in the oy the Duhe of York. It 

'lo't'sxsx from the such organs as Edinburgh Annual Register and tlie 

New Annual Register that, though the “people” regarded Wardle as the victim 
of a conspiracy and persisted in their support^ War die’s credit with the 
“respectable” (and^^ doubtless, his finances) never recovered from the shock. 
In June 1810 he seems to have hoped to work up a case against the very 
unpopular Duke of Cumberland, the mysterious death of whose valet, SelHs, 
was to be a theme for the scandal-mongers for many years to come. . . . But in 
this he was foiled, as it happens, by Place who, as foreman of the Coroner’s 
jury, returned a verdict of felo de se which he strongly defended against 
Cumberland-baiters, including Wardle and Burdett, for years. 

^ Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register ^ 1809, History, pp, 249-81, for a long and 
revealing account of the Parliamentary tug-of-war on Curwen’s BUI, which 
makes matters a good deal clearer than the mere text of the Parliamentary Debates. 
The Edinburgh Annual Register admits that two of Perceval’s amendments 
practically cut the heart out of the Bill, that freeing members from Gurwen’s 
suggested anti-bribery oath, and that ending the specific mention of candidates’ 
“implied” promises as equiily culpable wi& “express” promises. 
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manoeuvre against Ministers. They divided on an amendment to 
re-name the measure: “A Bill for more effectually preventing the 
sale of seats in Parliament for money, and for promoting a mono- 
poly thereof to the Treasury by means of patronage.” 

It seems difficult to believe that Portland’s Mmistry could have 
survived the 1809 Session, by any species of Parliat^ntary 
manoeuvre, if the continental situation had not, throughout the 
Session’s course, seemed to be turning increasingly to Napoleon’s 
detriment. If Moore’s soldiers had been compelled to take to their 
ships in January, it was speedily proved that their diversion of 
Napoleon’s energies and forces, at a critical time, had saved the 
Pormguese Regency at Lisbon as well as the greater part of Spain, 
including the whole South. The Vienna Government, in fact, 
decided not to abandon its plans of throvping, from its central 
position, very formidable forces against the main buttresses of 
Napoleon’s position in Central Europe, the Confederation of the 
Rhine, the Kingdom of Italy, and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
Austrian Ministers knew, for one thing, that they could reckon on 
important German risings against Napoleon as soon as hostilities 
began; they hoped that Britain, from Malta and Sicily, could li ght 
up, in Southern Italy, almost as anti-French a temper as reigned 
throughout Spain and Portugal; and, finally, they pressed for a 
major British landing in Hanover which, according to them, 
would bring down the whole Napoleonic fabric in North-Western 
Germany and the Low Countries. And when the war opened on 
April 8th, it became apparent that some, at least, of the Austrian 
calculations were justified by events. An immediate and most 
formidable revolt, in favour of Austria, broke out in the Tyrol;^ 
North Germany saw the development of the dangerous revolts of 
Major SchiU and the Duke of Brunswick; and, more important 
still, the Austrian armies, though compelled to retreat once more 
down the Danube, proved to be animated by a spirit combative 
and patriotic enough to enable them to turn on the invader and 
bring him into tlie deadliest peril. Napoleon, indeed, had hardly 
ever been in greater danger than after the murderous battles of 
Aspern and Essling on May 21st and 22nd, when, for some seven 
weeks, Europe rated as poor his chances of extricating the great 

^ Ibid,^ History, p. 644: “The number of French and Bavarians in the country 
amounted to 27,000, and of these, all who escaped with their lives were either 
wounded or taken. Never was any insurrection more general, more wisely 
conducted, nor more completely successful.*' 
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French forces that had been driven to entrench themselves on the 
Danube island of Lobau, near Vienna. During those seven weeks, 
moreover, much else was going wrong with the Napoleonic 
Empire. The new' British forces, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, that 
haB appeared in the Peninsula and driven the French out of 
Nortlj^rn Portugal, commenced a dangerous advance on Madrid; 
similar success had attended the Austrian troops sent into the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw and Saxony; and much, it seemed, could 
legitimately be expected both from the formidable mobilisation of 
Britain’s Mediterranean forces against Murat’s Kingdom of 
Naples andff om North German insurrections, directed particularly 
to the destruction of Jerome Buonaparte’sKingdomofWestphalia.^ 
The great British military and naval armament, known, at the time 
of Parliament’s prorogation, on June 21st, to be gathering for a 
great blow across the North Sea, might, in certain circumstances, 
have proved more dangerous to Napoleon than any other. 

Unfortunately neither the British nor the Austrian Government 
systems proved as capable as Napoleon’s of rising to the height 
of the emergency and the opportunity. Thus, in the Danube 
vahey, Napoleon succeeded in obtaining a flow of material and 
reinforcements greater than that going to the Austrians who were 
facing him. And, as for Britain, not only did the Mediterranean 
effort against the Kingdom of Naples fail to do anything, even 
locaEy decisive, but the far more powerful North Sea effort also 
proved unfortunate from the start. It was, in the first place, so 
long a-gathering, that, three weeks before the order to sail could 
be given, Napoleon had secured a decision in the Danube valley, 
at Wagram (July 6 th), and induced the Austrian Government to 
sign a temporary armistice. He still, of course, had perils enough 
to overcome, and there were still great opportunities across the 
North Sea for the gathering British armament if it had been 
properly directed and led. ® Later, the Cabinet was bitterly attacked 

^ Cf. New Annual Register , 1809, History^ p. 408: ‘'^Indeedj the ruling and 
paramount cause of the astonishing success of the French arms may be told in 
very few w’ordsj they were led on and directed by activity^ skilh and talent^ 
against the imbecility^ the prejudices and the indecision of the old govern- 
aments....” ' . . ' " 

^ Cf. Edinburgh Annual Register^ 18093 History^ p. 622: Aware that this 
great armament was preparing^ and ignorant of its destination^ the French 
expected its arrival upon some part of their usurped and almost defenceless 
empire with considerable apprehension. . . . There were not an hundred 
soldiers at Ostende or Bruges, or Ghent, . . . Many of tiie conscripts wdio had 
been recently raised in those provinces fled, and concealed themselves, in the 
hope of joining the English. . . 
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for having chosen the Scheldt estuary for its striking-point instead 
of Ae mouth of the Weser, and stinging reproaches were hurled 
against the blind selfishness which could neglect the opportunity 
of turning all Germany against Buonaparte becausej forsooth the 
seizure of Flushing and Antwerp offered Britain* greater naval 
advantages. Strategically and administratively, however, Ministers 
could make out a very good case for the Scheldt but events proved 
that mere was no case at all for Lord Chatham as military com- 
mander and very little more for Sir Richard Strachan as the naval 
colander. During five precious weeks, between the end of 
My and the beginning of September, the results of bavins 
effected a complete local surprise of the enemy were frittered away 
on slow operations against secondary objectives though it seems 
certain that a determined stroke against Antwerp would have been 
rewarded by the fall of that place and the secondary objectives too 
Soon It was being resolved to confine the immediate aim of the 
expedition to the garrisoning of the island of Walcheren, but 
already the fatal malarial sickness had begun which inflicted 
such terrible losses on the British forces that even Walcheren 
had, by December, to be abandoned. ^ Meanwhile, the Austrian 
Goranment, disappointed alike by the relative ineffectiveness of 
British action on the North Sea shores, in the Mediterranean, and. 
It seemed, in Spain, could hardly be blamed for tur ning its armis- 
tice with France into the not wholly disastrous peace of October 
1809. Possibly the break-up of the Portland Administration in the 
second half of September, after it had already become p lain that 
niters had mismanaged their great blow against Napoleon, was 
tfie final factor that decided the Austrian Government to malrp 
peace before Napoleon demanded terms still more severe. To that 
tedc-up of the British Administration it is now necessary to 

A Catitiing, the brilliant Foreign Secretary, had 

deaded, even before Austria reopened the struggle, that 

lea'rS^Vmm History, p. 320: “our ministry might have 

or they might have conjectured from the nature 
of Its situanon and climate, that it would prove a grave to our toons 

rn«-tl|red to remain, £td cons^uL^ wer 7 tS to 
either hy far tire greater proportion of our forces had 
disease, or been rendered by it incapable ... the 
LSland destoyedj and 
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Casdereagli, as War Minister, was not the man to force Britain’.; 

T that would be 

necessary for success. Fluent to the point of verbosity Wmtif 

doubtless under-rated the administrative efforts of 
Castlereagh, wTio could not adequately describe rh^m And if i-Tip 
M arquess Wellesley, Canning’s own cLdidate 

war, would, perhaps, have been more insisted, wiA^c^f 
^ders, for a relentless offensive, there is not much reason to 
doubt but that, with Chatham as general, the ultimate results of 

SsfoSSr^TO? hr“ the measure of Britain’s 

mstortunes. This, however, is mere speculation, but certain it is 

P dian once pressed the largely nominal 

OfiBce and had been told that a change would be m a d e as soon ae 
astleragh’s ftiends had prepared him for the shock. When in 
S^^ber It was alr^dy plain that the great eapedihor“’th“ 
Scheldt coiffd only yield the most disappointing results Canning 

'y‘ Casd^eS’ft^f 

ar OlBce had not yet begun to be arranged. Castlereagh now 

earning for the first time of all that had gone on behind Ids back 

dSn iST? dishonourable behaviour and insisted on a 
duel in which Canmng was wounded. 1 The continuance of both 
listers m office was now impossible, and to increase the con 
fusion, tile Duke of Portland, a dying man, resignS Lo from 
physical mabiUty to undertake a reconstruction 
of the Government.^ Grenville and Grev, as leadm of foe 
Opposition, were thereupon invited, in the ^g’s n^f mioint 

Cabfoet rnmn"^? Perceval and Liverpool, the leade/s of foe 
^aoinet rump. Grey dedmed even to come to town fmm 

Northumberland home, and if Grenville hurried to London it 
was only to make it clear that while Opposition wofod acce^ an 
invitation to addse foe Crown, it had no intention of dSo S 

rSfff “ '^n “d Perceval. And after so moitifying 

a rebtf from Opposition, Perceval’s chances of re-establisbino- ^ 
durable Ministry seemed so poor that a numfe 

^ Of /i. _ i _ 


from office; clandestinely to get hm 

Easter^ it was affirmed he made Marquis Wellesley 

^ He died on October 30th. 
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invited to take office, declined to compromise their political future, ^ 
Ministers’ supporters, it is true, argued from the success of the 
great loyal celebrations held in October, to mark the beginning 
of the King’s Jubilee, that Opposition was once more overrating 
its power to force the hand of the Crovra,.^ But thd very bad news 
that came in Wbsequently from Walcheren and the Peninsu|a was 
of a kind to shake much stronger and more imposing Ministries 
than that reconstructed by Perceval. 

The public disquiet and discontent occasioned by the calamitous 
Walcheren casualties and by Wellington’s final need to retreat, 
with heavy loss, from Spain back into Pormgal, spurred anti- 
Ministerialists on to another petitioning campaign, calculated to 
tell against Government when Parliament should have re- 
assembled on January 23, 1810. As usual, the Radical elements 
among the Freemen of the City of London were both eager to give 
the anti-Ministerial signal and able, in a time of Government set- 
backs, to win the majorities which allowed them the use of the 
City’s respected name and municipal machinery. And when a 
relatively moderate petition against Ministers, sent in the name 
of the Common Council,® was accorded so stiff a Royal reply that 
a “common haU” was gathered for a second and much stronger 
petition to which, despite the City’s “ancient rights”, aU special 
facilities for presentation were “unconstitutionally” denied, there 
arose, between Ministers and the capital, a very pretty quarrel that 
hardly promised to make Government more popular.^ Perhaps 

^ Cf, Edinburgh Annual Register:^ 1S095 History^ p. 791: “Nothing but extreme 
necessity could have induced the remaining ministers to make these overtures, 
and when their advances were thus rejected, great hopes were entertained by 
the adverse party, that they would not be able to hold their ground. So strongly 
did this opinion prevail, that it was affirmed and believed that some of the highest 
offices were offered to different persons and none could be found to accept 
them.”. 

* Cf. New Annual Register , 1S09, History, p, 327, for an indignant answer to 
Ministerialists, who were trying to identijfy support of Government with 
support of the Crown and vice versa: “those who are filled most completely 
with the most genuine spirit of loyalty . . . will be disposed to utter in the 
strongest language, those feelings of indignation which arise from perceiving 
how imperfectly the wishes of the sovereign for the good of his subjects are 
seconded by the conduct of his ministers. Hence the enthusiasm manifested 
throughout the nation on that day, which saw a monarch deservedly dear to 
Britain enter the fiftieth year of his reign.” 

® Cf. Ibid.:, p. 328, for the means by which Ministers’ friends had toned down 
a petition, originally more vehement. Yet “to this address, even when thus 
rendered palatable, his majesty’s reply was very short and dry”. 

^ Cf. Ibid.;, 1 8 10, Principal Occurrences, pp. rO'“i4, for the quarrel. The 
Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, who had been instructed to deliver the petition, 
iid not demand for the occasion, as had sometimes been done in the past, 
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the City petitions, in this instance, are less worth quoting than 
that from Berkshire, a county not lightly to be persuaded into 
“Jacobin” courses. With extracts from this revealing petition of 
the freeholders of Berkshire, adopted in January 1810, the chapter 
s&Uend,^ ' 

'■ %■' ' ■ 

your majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects^” the petition 
ran^ '‘the nobility^ clergyj gentlemen^ and freeholders of the county 
of Berkshire^, beg leave to approach your majesty’s throne with feelings 
of sincere attachtnent . » . anxious solicitude . , . and at the same time 
with sentiments of the deepest affliction at the perilous situation of 
the public affairs of these kingdoms. . . . 

"It is unnecessary to remind your majesty of the enormous burdens 
imposed upon your people for supporting the war. . . . Your majesty 
has nevertheless seen that your subjects have patiently and even cheer* 
fully submitted. ... It is^ however, our duty and our misfortune to 
have it to state to your majesty, that we discover neither wisdom, 
prudence, nor fidelity in your majesty’s advisers; that their acts are 
marked by every appearance of rashness, incapacity, and folly: and 
that, under the government of persons so apparently inadequate to 
avert the dangers and difficulties of the country, we see no end to our 
misfortunes. ... 

"We humbly crave leave particularly to call your majesty’s attention 
to the fruitless efforts of your gallant army. . . . Your majesty’s advisers 
and commanders had for their guidance ... in the last campaign in 
Spain and Portugal, the melancholy experience of the ever*to*be* 
lamented Sir John Moore, and the sufferings of his brave followers; 
and yet a second British army, superior in numbers to the first— was 
sent there, and hurried on into the heart of Spain, for no other purpose 
than that of making an useless display of valour, and meeting its own 
destruction. We crave your majesty’s gracious attention likewise to 
the fatal expedition to the Scheldt. 

"It is with equal grief and shame we are compelled further to submit 
to your majesty’s attention, that whilst the armies of your empire were 
perisliing by famine and the sword in Spain, and diseases in Walcheren, 
your majesty’s ministers . . . have consumed the time ... in the 
most disgraceful squabbles, intrigues and cabals. . . . We humbly 
therefore supplicate your majesty, that you will be pleased to institute 

that the King should be sitting on his throne. But they did consider that 
they had a right to present the petition at a Levee to die King in person 
and they indignantly declined to accept the view that the petition could be 
handed in at the Secretary of State’s office. It had, for years, been part of the 
Court’s policy to deny all special City rights to mere * ‘Livery” petitions adopted 
in “common hall”, and the City, in reply, not merely reasserted all its claims 
but insisted that, to be requested to hand in petitions against Ministers to the 
very Ministers who were being petitioned against, was a virtual denial of the 
right of petition itself. 

^ Neti) Annual Roister, i8io, Principal Occurrences, pp. 14-15. 
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a mostrigid incpiry into the causes of the calamitous issue of the two 

StfX'L?r“ ^ =«mot “^„de 

our humble petition . without alluding to your majesty’s grades 
answer to a similar petition ^ from the mayor and commo^ council of 
the aty of London, m which your majesty is pleased to refer the 
petitioners to the wisdom of parliament. We presume* to state to vour 
majesty, that we have seen for years past, with the deeoest conim 
that attempts to procure parliamentary inquiry upon the subieci^f our 
naPonal misfortunes have in all cases been unsuSssS ! 
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CHAPTER XV 



THE SESSIONS OFT810 AND 18 


‘'‘The House had^ a very few days ago^ refused^^ and as: he 
thought rightly^ to go into a committee to inquire into the 
state of the representation. If he were asked what was the 
motive which principally induced him to vote with the majority 
upon that question^ he would say, that it was because he was 
convinced dxat it was a question which was not desired to be 
entered into by the greater part of the respectable class of 
society^ whose opinions were undoubtedly deserving of grave 
and serious attention from the House. He had^ on former 
occasions voted for some alteration in the mode of returning 
members in parliament^ , . . and he had not now any fixed or 
rooted objections to reform in the representation. . . . 

"‘'It was his opinion^ however^ that there were many other 
preliminary steps which ought to be taken before such reform 
would be advisable. There should be acts passed to prevent 
the enormous expence of contested electionSy and to prevent 
improper influence and interference. He was friendly to the 
measure, which he had often proposed [for a permanent ban 
on appointments in reversion], for the same reason that he 
opposed the motion for reform. He believed that there did exist 
a real, a sincere desire among that part of society of which he had 
spoken, for every moderate and substantial reform which 
would not attack the frame and foundation of the constitution. 
There never had been, he thought, a time in which it was 
more necessary to draw a line of separation between that body 
who wished only for moderate reforms, and the other body 
who wished for no reform at all, but for the subversion of the 
constitution. By opposing the reasonable wishes and 
expectations of the moderate, they might be driven into an 
alliance with the desperate and the violent. . . . It would be a 
dangerous opkdon indeed to go abroad, that no sort of reform 
was to be expected from that House, constituted as it was at 
present-moderate men knew and felt that they had grievances 
which ought to be redressed.” 

Henry Bankes, M.P. in the Commons, May 31, 1810. 

‘'‘We have already noticed, that the partisans of sir Francis 
Burdett dwelt with rapture on the prospect which v/as opened 
to the nation by the prince’s coming into power, and repro- 
bated in stronger terms than the regular opposition themselves, 
the restrictions under which he was laid. They eagerly laid 
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hold of a public declaration which he had made, that all 
government was for the people; and they took an early 
opportunity, after the regency was established, of addressing . , 
the prince on various topics connected witli their leading 
principles, and the sanguine hopes they now indulged of seeing > 
those principles brought into full and regular action. For 
this purpose a meeting was held in the Palace Yard, West- 
minster, where that indefatigable advocate of parliamentary 
reform major Cartwright at great length dwelt on his favourite 
topic, and where an address to the prince, pointing out in strong 
terms the dangers to which the nation was exposed from 
neglecting this measure, was brought forward and carried. 
This address appeared in the Gazette. Such a very unusual 
if not an unprecedented circumstance, which must have arisen 
from the express and positive command of the regent himself, 
gave fresh and additional vigour to the . . . friends of parlia- 
mentary reform. All the failings of the prince were forgotten: 
he was hailed as the patriotic prince so long beheld in the 
visionary raptures of the reformists. But a very short period 

elapsed before this party were compelled to be silent ” 

The New Annual Register ^ i8ii on a “reformist*’ hope, 
soon disappointed. 

“iJe has had no art or part in any of the measures of the last 
26 years. He has had no hand in adding six hundred millions 
to the national debt. He has had nothing to do with the Pitt 
wars against Republican principles. He had nothing to do in 
the successes over democrats. He has had no hand in the 
measures which have augmented the taxes four-fold. He has 
never had an3rthing to do with that system which has augmented 
the poor-rates from 2 to 5 millions. In short, he stands new:^ 
freshy and fair before the people. ...” 

Cobbett shows Reformers how to treat the Prince Regent 
as an Ally, January 181 1. 


M inisters expected the Parliamentary Session that 
opened on January 23, 1810 to be one of peculiar 
HiflRm ltyj and events justified their worst expectations. 
Formidable attacks on their record and their measures began on 
the ve:y first day, and if they were repelled in divisions of 92-144 
in the Lords and 167-263 in the Commons, tliose very figures 
gave proof that Opposition, encouraged by much outside clamour 
against Ministers, was mustering strongly enough to have good 
chances of defeating Government when the most questionable 
parts of the Ministerial record came up for detailed discussion. It 
was on January 26th that Government sustained its first critical 
defeat when a motion for a full inquiry into the Walcheren disaster 
was carried in the Commons by a majority of 195 against 186.’- 
Then, on January 31st, a whole set of humiliating reverses was 
inflicted on Minis ters when they presumed to oppose two aims 
which the “independent members” had very much at heart, the 
perpetuation of the temporary Act forbidding the granting of 
offices in reversion, and the appointment of such a Finance 
Committee as was desired by the “independent” Bankes, ex- 
Chairman of a Finance Committee that was held to have sug- 
gested valuable economies and sinecure-reductions in the past.® 
During the months of February and March, a large part of the 
Commons’ time was, of necessity, given to the Walcheren Inquiry 
on which the House had resolved in the Ministers’ despite. And 
some of the most extraordinary parts of an extraordinary Session 
arose from an iacidental decision taken in regard to the manner of 
holding the Inquiry in Committee of the whole House. Mr. 
Yorke, member for Cambridgeshire, moved and obtained the 
exclusion of strangers, and when this was soon afterwards 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ iSio, History, p. 24, with its final comment: 
‘Majority against ministers, Ninel” 

^ Cf. Ibid.y p, 25: “Mr. Bankes next moved, after an introductory speech, for 
leave to bring in a bHl to make perpetual an act passed last year to prevent the 
granting offices in reversion. He was supported by persons of all parties; as 
Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. Ponsonby, sir Samuel Romlliy, and others; but the 
minister, Mr. Perceval, gave it his decided opposition; after a long debate, 
when the question was put, it was carried by acclamation, scarcely a single 
voice was heard to join that of the chancellor of the exchequer. After this, 
Mr. Bankes moved for the appointment of the finance committee, which was 
carried according to his own wishes, though vehemently opposed by the 
minister. Three times, indeed, he found himself in a minority; but no w^ays 
affected with what formerly was regarded as a proof of imbecility in counsels, 
be retained his place as if nothing of the kind had occurred.” 
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challenged by the Oppositionj he persuaded the House to stand by 
its first resolution, despite the anger of the excluded newspapermen 
who, according to him and others, had acted dangerously and 
disgracefully during the Duke of York Inquiry Pf the previous 
year. Before long Yorke had received the First Lordship of the 
Admiralty from a grateful Government and had been driven from 
the representation of Cambridgeshire by his outraged constituents, 
though, of course, his resolution had not prevented the “public” 
firom gleaning a great deal of what went on at the Walcheren 
Committee.^ On one notable occasion, for example, Whitbread 
took to the House the discovery that Chatham had secretly com- 
mimicated, for the Edng’s own infomaation, a private Walcheren 
report, and beat the Ministers by seven on his denoand that the 
Kang should be asked to send, for the House’s examination, all 
the papers he might have received from Chatham.^ And later, on 
March yth, when Whitbread proposed Chatham’s condemnation 
for his secret submission of the document in question, he beat 
Ministers more handsomely in a division of 221-188 and enforced 
Chatham’s resignation of all his offices. 

Meanwhile, the capital’s political debating societies, dominated 
often by “Jacobins” who had once taken part in the work of the 
“notorious” London Corresponding Society, had entered the fray, 
and John Gale Jones, a prominent figure of the 1795-8 epoch, 
had been brought before the House of Commons and committed 
to Newgate for “the publication of a scandalous and Hbellous hand- 
bill, reflecting on the proceedings of this honourable house, and 
the conduct of certain of its members”.® Gale Jones was 

^ Cf. Ibid,:, p. 215: “Mr. Yorke’s conduct on this occasion was justly appreciated 
by ministers and the public. The former were so sensible of the benefit they 
had derived from his seasonable enforcement of the standing orderj that he 
soon obtained from them the situation of teller of the exchequer and first lord 
of the admiralty. In consequence of these appointments he necessarily vacated 
his seat for Cambridgeshire ... in the defeat of his attempt to be re-elected:» 
the sense of the nation was unequivocally expressed. . . 

Ibid,^ pp. 44-50, for the proceedings of February 23rd. 

® Cf, Ihid.^ pp. 216-17, for an interesting note on the societies: “Soon after 
the commencement of the French revolution, the proceedings and speeches . . . 
outraged so completely the necessary restraints of order and good government, 
that by the operation of the acts (usually called the Pitt and Grenville acts) they 
were silenced. They were not opened again till several years afterwards; and 
for some time after their re-opening the subjects discussed in them were of a 
nature little connected with politics. ... By degrees, however, they resumed, in 
so.me degree, their old character. ... Of one of these societies John Gale Jones 
was the chief supporter, and the most popular and able orator. . . . Mr. Gale 
Jones — in conformity with his usual plan proposed for discussion in the 
British Forum (for such was the name of his debating society); ‘Which was 
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M inisters expected the Parliamentary Session that 
opened on January 23, 1810 to be one of peculiar 
diffici^tyj and events justified their worst expectations. 
Formidable attacks on their record and their measures began on 
the v€S^ first day, and if they were repelled in divisions of 92-144 
in the Lords and 167-263 in the Commons, those very figures 
gave proof that Opposition, encouraged by much outside clamour 
against Ministers, was mustering strongly enough to have good 
chances of defeating Government when the most questionable 
parts of the Ministerial record came up for detailed discussion. It 
was on January 26th that Government sustained its first critical 
defeat when a motion for a full inquiry into the Walcheren disaster 
was carried in the Commons by a majority of 195 against 186.^ 
Then, on January 3151, a whole set of humiliating reverses was 
inflicted on Ministers when they presumed to oppose two aims 
which the “independent members” had very much at heart, the 
perpetuation of the temporary Act forbidding the granting of 
offices in reversion, and the appointment of such a Finance 
Committee as was desired by the “independenf’ Bankes, ex- 
Chairman of a Finance Committee that was held to have sug- 
gested valuable economies and sinecure-reductions m the past.^ 
During the months of February and March, a large part of the 
Commons’ time was, of necessity, given to the Walcheren Inquiry 
on which the House had resolved in the Ministers’ despite. And 
some of the most extraordinary parts of an extraordinary Session 
arose from an incidental decision taken in regard to the manner of 
holding the Inquiry in Committee of the whole House. Mr. 
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challenged by the Opposition, he persuaded the House to stand by 
its first resolution, despite the anger of the excluded newspapermen 
who, according to him and others, had acted dangerously and 
disgracefully during the Duke of York Inquiry bf the previous 
year. Before long Yorke had received the First Lordship of the 
Admiralty frW a grateful Government and had been driven from 
the representation of Cambridgeshire by his outraged constituents, 
though, of course, his resolution had not prevented the “public” 
from gleaning a great deal of what went on at the Walcheren 
Committee.^ On one notable occasion, for example, Whitbread 
took to the House the discovery that Chatham had secretly com- 
municated, for the King’s own information, a private Walcheren 
report, and beat the Ministers by seven on his demand that the 
King should be asked to send, for the House’s examination, all 
the papers he might have received from Chatham.^ And later, on 
March 7th, when Whitbread proposed Chatham’s condemnation 
for his secret submission of the document in question, he beat 
Ministers more handsomely in a division of 221-188 and enforced 
Chatham’s resignation of all his offices. 

Meanwhile, the capital’s political debating societies, dominated 
often by “Jacobins” who had once taken part in the work of the 
“notorious” London Corresponding Society, had entered the fray, 
and John Gale Jones, a prominent figure of the 1795-8 epoch, 
had been brought before the House of Commons and committed 
to Newgate for “the publication of a scandalous and libellous hand- 
bill, reflecting on the proceedings of this honourable house, and 
the conduct of certain of its members”.® Gale Jones was 

^ Cf. Ibid.i p. 215: ‘‘Mr. Yorke’s conduct on this occasion was justly appreciated 
by ministers and the public. The former were so sensible of the benefit they 
had derived from his seasonable enforcement of the standing order, that he 
soon obtained from them the situation of teller of the exchequer and first lord 
of the admiralty. In consequence of these appointments he necessarily vacated 
his seat for Cambridgeshire ... in the defeat of his attempt to be re-elected, 
the sense of the nation was tmequivocally expressed. . . 

^ Ibid,y pp. 44-50, for the proceedings of February 23rd. 

® Cf. Jbid,^ pp. 216-17, for an interesting note on the societies: “Soon after 
the commencement of the French revolution, the proceedings and speeches . . . 
outraged so completely the necessary restraints of order and good government, 
that by the operation of the acts (usually called the Pitt and Grenville acts) they 
were silenced. They were not opened again tili several years afterwards; and 
for some time after their re-opening the subjects discussed in them were of a 

i^ture little connected with politics By degrees, however, they resumed, in 

some degree, their old character. ... Of one of these societies John Gale Jones 
was the chief supporter, and the most popular and able orator. . . . Mr. Gale 
Jones — in conformity with his usual plan proposed for discussion in the 
British Forum (for such was the name of his debating society): ‘Which was 
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committed on February 21st; on March 12th Sir Francis Burdett 
was defeated in a motion for his discharge; and on March 24th 
Cobbett’s Register contained a letter from the indignant baronet 
denouncing the House’s action in imprisoning Jones, without 
trial, as oppressive and ihegal. With the help of Cobbett, himself 
awaitm^ trial and condemnation for what was considered a par- 
ticularly dangerous “seditious libel”, ^ Burdett had obviously set 
himself to appeal to the “public” and to make as much trouble as 
possible. Trouble, indeed, he made in abundant measure, but the 
results, inside Parliament, probably served to strengthen the 
tottering Government by giving it the votes of a number of 
“independents”, who could not stomach the demagogy either of 
Burdett and Cobbett and feared that it might influence an Opposi- 
tion Administration too much. And so, after the Walcheren 
Inquiry had been followed, on March 26th, 29th and 30th, by 
three ^ys of warm debate. Ministers succeeded in defeating 
Censure motions in divisions of 275-227 and 275-224, and even 
obtained approval of their course in divisions of 272-232 and 
253-232.® 

A serious Parliamentary defeat of the Aiinisters became steadily 
more improbable as “Burdett and his mob” became more trouble- 
some. Indeed, in the latter stages of the Session, a Ministry as 

the most deserving of the censure of the public, Mr. Yorkers enforcement 
of the standing order ... to exclude strangers from the (Walcheren) inquiry . . . 
or Mr. Windham’s late attack on the liberty of the press?’ The subjects for 
discussion . . . were always placarded in different parts of the metropolis; and 
this, of course, was exhibited in the same manner.” Gale Jones, as living on 
his share of the British Forum’s takings, was certain to arouse stronger resent- 
ment than would have been felt against one less dependent on agitation for his 
bread and butter. 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ 1810, Principal Occurrences, pp. 72“5, for ‘‘Trial 
of William Cobbett” at the date, June I4ih. The Cambridgeshire militia, after 
being “embodied” for twenty continuous days in the summer of 1809, had 
“mutinied”, and the unpopular German legion had restored “order”. As five 
of the “ringleaders” had then been sentenced to the savage punishment of five 
hundred lashes each, Cobbett had written a fiaming article containing some 
extraordinary language. Here is some biting irony from the Register of July i, 
1809: “Fthe hundred lashes each! Aye, that is right! Flog them! flog them! 
flog them! They deserve it, and a great deal more. They deserve a flogging 
at every meal time. ‘Lash them daily, lash them duly’. What! shall the rascals 
dare to mutiny and that too when the German legion is so near at hand! Lash 
them, lash them, lash them! They deserve it. O, yes; they merit a double- 
tailed cat. . . Cobbett had managed to delay the trial for many months but 
was found guilty by the jury, at the end of long proceedings, after only five 
minutes of consultation. On July 9th, when he came up for sentence, he was 
fined £1000 and condemned to two years in Newgate, though, as Newgate was 
then organised, it proved possible for Cobbett to continue the Register, 

® Ibid.^ History, pp. 138-9. 
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little respected, inside the House or out, as any that had been 
known for generations, was winning its divisions with ease. Thus, 
Grattan’s motion, of May i8th, for Catholic Emancipation was 
defeated by a majority, larger from the fact that Grattan had Jjad 
to admit that the Catholics now declined to accepf, as they would 
once have dotie, a Royal veto on their episcopal nominations as 
the price .of Emancipation. A very moderate Parliamentary 
Reform motion, responsibly moved on May 21st, was rejected in 
the Commons by the decisive majority of 234 votes against 115. 
And when, on June 13th, in the Lords, Grey spoke with singular 
eloquence and moderation on the “state of the nation”, neither his 
frank admission of the country’s peril from Napoleon’s malevolent 
enmity nor his angry denunciation of the reckless demagogy of 
Burdett availed to win him more than 72 votes against the 134 
thrown for Ministers, whose inadequacy was privately admitted 
by many who voted for them.^ The fact was that large majorities 
in both Houses had decided that firm support of Ministers, how- 
ever mediocre, was the safest way of meeting the new “Jacobin” 
uproars in the capital, excited by Burdett’s imprisomnent. Of 
that imprisonment, and the “Jacobin” uproars it provoked, some- 
thing must now be said. 

It seems that, after the appearance of Burdett’s letter in Cobbett’s 
Register of March 24th, some of the leading Parliamentary enemies 
of “Jacobinism” had detected the chance of either forcii^ Burdett 
to retract and ask pardon or, if he did not, to punish and disgrace 
him. On April 5th, after long debates, those zealots had had their 
way and carried a motion for Burdett’s arrest, on a Speaker’s 
warrant, by a majority of 190 against the 152 who, with greater 
moderation, desired Burdett to be “reprimanded in his place”. 
Burdett took the resolution of resisting the Speaker’s warrant as 
illegal, and on April 6th, 7th and 8th the capital saw some very 

^ Cf. Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates, June 13th (Lords), for Grey having 
gone so far with tlie majority as to allow Burdett’s commitment to the Tower 
to be legal. He added, with dignity: "T cannot but feel a deep regret if I am 
deprived of my popularity by any misunderstanding of my views and objects 
on the part of the people; but it excites my indignation if I am robbed of my 
popularity by the basest misrepresentations, and the vilest delusions practiced 
by men who, without any regard to truth, sacrifice every really virtuous and 
patriotic object to the shouts of popular clamour. To obtain such a species of 
popularity requires neither virtue nor talents. Indeed men without virtue and 
talents are the best fitted to acquire such a popularity-men who, as we have 
seen in the present day, set themselves above all the decencies of private life, 
and above all those courtesies which men who really endeavour to do their duty, 
concede even to their adversaries.” (The above differs slightly from Cobbett.) 
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dangerous scenes as “mobs”, probably more numerous than the 
“Wilkes mobs” of a previous generation, gathered in Burdett’s 
support. Here is one description of what followed on Burdett’s 
arr^t, early on April 8th, and his transport to the Tower under 
strong military kcort:^ 

The 'procession moved from sir Francis Burdett’s house in the 
following order: Two squadrons of the 15th light dragoons, two troops 
of life guards ... the coach with sir Francis; two more troops of life 
guards, a troop of the 15th hght dragoons; two battalions of foot 
guards . . . and a party of &e 15S1 light dragoons. . . . 

The procession went on at its outset at a quick rate: and the capture 
having been made at an earlier hour than the crowd had been in the 
habit of assembling, the event was not immediately or generally known. 
The baronet had passed up Albemarle-street before a cry was set up, 
“They have t^en him— they, have dragged him out of his house!” 
The cry spread immetotely far and wide; and an immense crowd soon 
attended the cavalcade. ... 

During the whole of this period the populace did not commit much 
violence; they chiefly vented their rage in hissing and hooting the 
troops, and contented themselves on the other hand with huzzaing 
sir Francis. Upon the return of the troops, however, several acts of 
outrage were resorted to by the multitude which had continued to 
increase. The soldiers were pelted with mud and stones in great 
quantities . . . they determined to endure the assaxxlt no longer, and 
charged the multimde sword in hand . . . several people fell. . . . 
Several were wounded 


A flood of deep and genuine indignation was now poured out 
upon the heads of the Parliamentary majority, and in a petitioning 
campaign, led by the City, by Westminster, and by Middlesex, 
the majority and the Ministry it supported were given a piece of the 
“public’s” mind in very vigorous language.® Military disasters 
abroad and “oppression” by an incapable Government at home 
were treated as the inevitable results of a political system which 
allowed corruption and sinecurism so much scope, and the City’s 
second petition, for example, denounced Perceval and demanded 
“an immediate and radical reform in the commons house of 

^ New Annual Register ^ i8io. Principal Occurrences, pp. 47-53. 

® H. Jephson, The Platform^ i, 340. There were petitions, amongst others, 
from Worcester, Canterbury, Hull, Nottingham, Covent^, Sheffield and 
Berkshire. The petition from Middlesex and the first petition from the City 
were, after angry debates, denied admission to the table of the House, Perceval, 
for example, denouncing the Middlesex petition as a deliberate and unparalleled 
insult to the House. 
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parliament” with almost equal vigour. And the flood of petition- 
indignation can hardly be said to have stopped before preparations 
were being made for a tremendous demonstration to accompany 
the end of the Parliamentary Session, on June 21 st, and the au£o- 
matic release^ which it would bestow on Burdett ^d Gale Jones. 
Ministers, in 'fact, saw reason to order an imposiug display of 
military force to be made that day, great numbers of Volimteers 
were called out for duty, and even a park of artillery was held 
ready for action in St. James’s Park. But the huge masses of the 
capital’s population, who gathered in the streets on June 21st, 
were in no insurrectionary temper but desired rather to cheer 
Sir Francis in a holiday spirit of rejoicing at the release of one 
whom they regarded as the Hampden of his age. Here is one 
contemporary account of the crowds and their temper: ^ 

The town was all in a hustle during the whole of the forenoon. . . . 
The fineness of the day afforded a favourable opportunity for the 
populace to assemble on Tower-Hill, which they did at a very early 
hour. Crowds were collected there at eight in the morning, and all 
along the line of streets from the Tower to Sir Francis Burdett’s house 
in Piccadilly, every point was thickly planted with people towards the 

afternoon. Every y?indow and elevated station was occupied In 

every convenient situation^ waggons, carts, and chairs were filled with 
well-dressed females. . . . Numerous bodies of the Westminster 
electors began to repair to the Tower about one o’clock. A party of 
about 500, from Soho, with blue cockades and colours flying . . . marched 
two and two, and invited every passenger whom they met to join 

them The one body was preceded by a military band of music, 

and three blue silk banners. On the first was inscribed, “The constitu- 
tion”; on the second, “Trial by jury”; and on the third, “Burdett and 
freedom”. About three hundred gentlemen assembled on horseback 
in different parts of the city, and arrived on Tower-hill about two 
o’clock. Among them we observed major Cartwright, and a number 
of gentlemen who compose the Westminster committee. In the 
Minories the carriages were arranged about two hundred in number. 
There were about twenty gentlemen’s carriages, the remainder were 
stage and hackney coaches . . , crowded outside and in with men and 
women, who wore blue favours and other tokens of their attachment 
to sir Francis Burdett 

But the great London crowds of June 21st were not destined to 
rejoice in the triumphant procession of the 200 carriages, the 300 
horsemen, the 500 Westminster electors marching two and two 
under garter-blue banners, and all the rest of the pomp that had 
^ New Annual Register y 1810, Principal Occurrences, pp. 75-7. 
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been prepared. At half past four the word began to spread that 
the people’s hero had deserted them and had allowed himself to 
be persuaded to leave the Tower by water instead of going by road 
to receive the plaudits of those who had upheld his cause during 
his imprisonment.^ Whatever the reason for Burdett’s procedure, 
a great many of the “people”, robbed of an eagerly-awaited 
spectacle, chose to consider that they had been abandoned by their 
hero, possibly because he feared the consequences to himself of 
any trouble that might break out between the troops and the 
“people”. For a time at least Ministers seemed to have some 
justification for holding that Burdett and the “Jacobins” had 
ceased to be a menace;^ and as there was a case too, for claiming 
that the more regular Opposition’s attachment to Catholic 
Emancipation, if not to Parliamentary Reform, ran directly counter 
to the wishes of the great majority in England and Scotland, 
Government’s main problem, at the end of the Session, appeared 
to consist in winning somewhat heartier support from the “inde- 
pendents”. Though hardly so critical of Ministers as they had been 
at the beginning of the Session, the “independents” were still, 
towards its end, making Government’s principal division problems. 
When, for example, Bankes, the “independents’ ” principal ex- 
ponent of the need for sinecure-extinrtion, twice divided against 
Government supporters on May 31st, he defeated them by 105 
against 95 and iii against 100.® And when, on the previous day, 
the Opposition Front Bencher, Tierney, had coimtered Govern- 
ment’s motion for £7000 per annum for the Duke of Brunswick 
with the demand that the money should be taken from the im- 
mense sums classed as the Crown’s Droits of Admiralty, there 
was enough “independent” sympathy to allow him the respectable 
division of 75 against loi. 

^ New Amuid Register, iSio, Principal Occurrences, pp. 76-7: “After a long 
and anxious suspense ... a soldier in the Tower called several tiines through a 
speatog trumpet— ‘He is gone by water’; but no person seemed to give any 
credit to what he had said. . . . Some asserted that sir Francis Btirdett never 
would depart by water, and disappoint the good intentions of his friends, unless 
he were compelled to do so . . . .” 

^ Ibid., History, p. 237: “Discontent and dissatisfaction began to appear 
among the multitude; they had assembled in the expectation of a show and 
a procession, in which their favourite public character was to appear . . . 
the disappomtment came upon them quite unawares: that it did not lead them 
to acts of violence and fury, says much for their moderation . . . that it did 
not make an impression permanently disadvantageous to sit Francis Burdett 
proves the strong hold he had. . . .” 

® Cohhetfs Parliamentary DAates, May 31st. 
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During the Recess there were sufficiently ominous signs of 
financial and commercial strain to make it certain that Opposition 
and “independents” would continue awkward and, sometimes, 
combined pressure for “economy” and finance “reform”.’^ i^d 
Bankes’s “independent” prophecy that the contiiftied Ministerial 
refusal of sinecure-reduction and of a permanent ban on appoint- 
ments in reversion would end by driving a majority of the “respect- 
able classes” into the Parliamentary Reform camp,^ seemed 
nearer realisation when, on October 22nd, “a very full meeting 
of the fireeholders of the county of Kent” gave a “moderate” lead 
on Parliamentary Reform, which many must have found more 
attractive than the “notorious” manifestos issued in the name of 
the City, of Westminster and of Middlesex whenever “radical 
reformers” obtained control. From one passage of the Kent 
Petition it would appear that many Englishmen still feared that, 
under Ministerial direction, Wellington’s army in the Peninsula 
would come to grief. As Wellington was apparently being forced 
to abandon, not only Spain but all Portugal as weU, outside the 
tiny area lying between the Lines of Torres Vedras and the sea, 
there were many who doubted whether an3rthing better than a 
larger and costlier Corunna could now be expected. But the 
Kent Reform Petition should be allowed to speak for itself. Here 
is its weightiest section:^ 

We are of opinion that your honourable house is at this time by no 
means a fair representation of the people; and from the manner in 
which a large portion of the individual members obtain and secure 

^ The financial strain was made obvious by heavy falls in the value of British 
Government securities. And on the commercial strains, the Nevi Annual Register 
thought fit to write a rather pessimistic chapter from which the following is an 
extract; “a great proportion of mercantile capital was afloat on rash specula- 
tions, the success of which depended on other things; on the relaxation by 
Bonaparte of his plans against our commerce, or on the practicability of eluding 
his vigilance. The state of this country and America also still further increased 
the rage for speculation. In consequence of disputes between them, all com- 
mercial intercourse had either been suspended, or carried on in such a manner 
as to be inadequate. . . . This uncertain and inadequate supply, of course, 
gave rise to great profits; while the prospects that the differences would be 
accommodated, having appeared more than once very near and certain, tempted 
our merchants to prepare for a trade so long interrupted. . . . But the disputes 
. . . still continued . . . and the merchants found themselves with their capital 
locked up, and their circumstances embarrassed if not completely ruined.” 
The New Annual Register also blamed the banks for financing these speculations, 
at the public’s expense, by over-issuing bank-notes regardless of the depreciation 
involved. 

® See quotation at the head of the chapter. 

® New Annual Register, 1810, Public Papers, p. 184. 
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their seats in your honourable house, we cannot but infer, that the high 
and sacred office, intended for the public service, is frequently sought for 
and procured by unconstitutional means, and is too often perverted 
from its origmd desi^, and rendered subservient to private ends. 
To, this cause we ascribe the greatest part of the national calamities 
we now have to Heplorej the mean principles and narrow views which 
have too long governed the councils of the cabinetj tbe'false ambition 
and little intrigues of its members; the continuance of a system of 
expenditure, lavish beyond example; the many disgraceful expeditions, 
in which the blood and treasure of our country have been too prodigally 
wasted; the decisions of your honourable house, in direct opposition 
to the general sentiments of the nation; the unwillingness hitherto 
evinced by your honourable house to promote inquiry into, or correct 
abuses in, the representation. .. . 

As matters turned out, the immediate future of British politics 
was determined neither by Reform petitions nor by Peninsular 
retreats but by the declaration of Royal incapacity to which the 
Ministers were forced on November i, i8io. The agony of losing 
a favourite daughter, by a painful and lingering disease, had 
broken the Ring’s oft-shaken sanity to a point at which even Lord 
Eldon, who had, in the past, frequently allowed himself the 
benefit of the doubt, dared no longer apply the Great Seal to 
State documents on the assumption that such was the Royal will. 
The first result of the Royal incapacity was a nominal reassembly 
of Parliament on November ist because a previous prorogation, 
which it had been fuUy intended to extend, ran out that day. 
So suddenly had the position arisen that few but official members 
could have been present in Parliament, and they apparently 
carried fourteen-day adjournments in both Houses without the 
slightest trouble. When, on November 15th, Ministers re- 
appeared with the request for another fourteen-day adjournment, 
they found Opposition in both Houses a good deal more restive 
and critical despite their assurance that a Royal recovery might well 
take place within that period. Grey led the critics in the Lords 
and Whitbread in the Commons, but as neither would assume the 
responsibility of dividing against Government on so delicate a 
matter, it was left to Burdett bluntly to assert that Ministers 
seemed resolved to prolong their tenure of office, whatever the 
danger to the country from the suspension of the sovereign power 
in such critical times. In the long debate and division which 
Burdett forced on, Ministers, though victorious by 343 votes 
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against 58/ were roughly enough handled to make a change of 
tactics necessary when, on November 29th, they reappeared before 
Parliament to make yet another request for fourteen-day adjourn- 
ments and to affirm once more the probability of a speedy Royal 
recovery. Armed though they now were with physicians’ reports, 
they found Grenville in the Lords prepared to demand a Parlia- 
mentary examination of the physicians and Opposition in the 
Commons urging quicker preparations for a Regency. And after 
Opposition’s divisions of 56 against 88 in the Lords and 137 
against 230 in the Commons, Ministers found it impossible, at the 
expiry of yet another fortnight, merely to repeat the request for 
adjournments. On December 13th, therefore, they agreed to have 
Select Committees, one from each House, to esamine the physi- 
cians, and on December 20th Reports from these Select Com- 
mittees faced the full Houses. 

Though Ministers now recognised there could be no further 
delay in preparing to set up a Regency, vested in the Prince of 
Wales, angry party controversy brokeout on the large, if temporary, 
limitations Alinisters proposed to put, by Bill, on the Royal 
prerogatives to be wielded by the Prince Regent.^ As many of the 
Opposition leaders had long been the Prince’s personal friends and 
he was expected to put them in office as soon as he had the power. 
Opposition fought the Prince’s battles manfully almost to the 
moment that the Regency Bill became law on February 5th. 
Indeed, with the help of allies ranging from Burdett and Cobbett to 
courtiers, saluting the risiag sun, some apparently prophetic defeats 
were iofficted on Ministers.® Yet, when a new Parliamentary 
Session opened, under the Prince’s Regency, on February 12th, 
Perceval and his friends were still in office, partly, it would seem, 
because of Opposition’s own divisions and hesitations* but partly 

^ Cobbetfs Parliamentary D abates ^Novomhtt 15, i8io. It was on tMs occasion 
that so sober and respected an Oppositionist as Sir Samuel Komilly considered 
any adjournment for more than twenty-four hours improper. 

®Cf. Ibid.^ December 3I3 iSio, for the large suspension proposed, for 
a year, of the Regent’s power of conferring peerages, bestowing ofaces for life 
and making grants of Crown property, real or personal. 

® Ibid.y January i, and 2, 1811, for two defeats of the Ministers, the first, in 
a division of 213-226 and the second, in one of 2 14-2 17. The ex-Ministers, 
Canning and Castlereagh, with their friends, were among Ministers’ leading 
problems, 

^ New Annual Register y 1811, History, p. 207, for a presumed division of 
Opposition between a party of Lord Grenville, a party of those who regarded 
themselves as heirs of the Fox tradition, and a party, headed by Lord Moira 
and Sheridan, more personally attached to the Prince of Wales. 
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also because the Prince flinched before the prospect of beginning 
the Regency with wholesale dismissals. Opposition^ of conrscj 
still had the brightest hopes of being called to power as soon as real 
difficulties overtook Ministers, and, during the early months of 
18 1 1, with Wellington apparently confined to a mere strip of 
Portugal, more and more of Spain passing into. French hands, 
relations with America at breaking-point, and Ireland outraged by 
another demonstration of Ministers’ Protestant “firmness”,^ 
Government’s life seemed destined to be a short one. The City 
of London, indeed, with old grudges against Perceval, called to 
the new Regent to have done with him at once and offered, in 
flattering language, almost an alliance of people and Regent 
against the Ministers and majority who had oppressed and wronged 
them both. Here are extracts from the Address voted to the new 
Regent by the City, where, thanks to the feeling against Perceval, 
“radical reformers” had taken control of the Common Council:^ 

Whilst we offer to your royal highness our sincere condolence ... it 
is with heartfelt consolation that, in common with all ranks of our fellow 
subjects, we behold in the person of your royal highness a prince 
highly endowed ... a prince who has so greatly endeared himself to 
the people by his moderation and forbearance . , . and the attachment 
he has so miiformly.shown to their rights and liberties. 

Had indeed the desire and expectation of the united kingdom been 
realised, by vesting in your royal highness the full powers of the 
executive authority, we should have had just cause for congratulation. 
Far be it from us, insulted as the corporation . . . has recently been 
by the servants of the crowns far be it from us to indulge in complaints 

of grievances peculiar to ourselves It is of general grievances ... of 

accumulated and ever-accumulating taxation:, rendered doubly grievous 
by the oppressive mode of exaction ... of the improvident expenditure 
of the immense sums thus wrung from industry and labour; of the 
waste of life, and of treasure, in ill-contrived and ill-conducted expedi- 
tions; of the attempts which , . , especially in the last three years, have 
been made ... to crush public liberty in dl its branches, and especially 
the liberty of freely discussing the conduct of public men. , . . 

Can we refrain from humbly expressing our complaints, when we 
have seen those ministers who have so long usurped the royal authority, 

^ ^ On February 12th, Ministers’ Irish Secretary, Wellesley Pole, directed a 
circular letter of dubious legality to the sheriffs and chief magistrates of all the 
Irish counties, requiring them to arrest, under the Irish Convention Act of 
^ 793 ? all who took part in a projected election of Catholic delegates. The 
legality and propriety of the circular letter were soon, of course, disputed in 
Parliament. 

Nezo Annual Register ^ 1811, PubHc Papers, pp, 201-9. The City had 
previously petitioned strongly for an unfettered Regency. 
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and who, it is now discovered, have hy practising the most criminal 
deception upon the parliament and the people, carried on the government 
during his majesty’s former incapacity, exerting their infl iTP nr-p . . . 
evincing the most ungrounded jealousy and mistrust of your royal 
highness.... 

_ Numerous other grievances we forbear even to but there 

is one so promaijent in the odiousness of its nature . . . that we are 
unable to refrain from marking it out as a particular object of our 
complaint and of your royal highness’s virtuous abhorrence— tfe 
present representation tn the commons house of parliament, a ready 
instrument in the hands of the imnister for the time being, whether 
for the purpose of nullifying the just prerogatives of the crown, or of 
insulting and oppressing the people. .. . 

Twenty years earlier, and with the Fox of 1790 3t his elbow, 
the Prince might have been tempted by such a “popular” allianro 
as was here offered. Even as it was, he thought fit to give a 
pacious reply, and, by ordering the insertion of the Qty Address 
in the Gazette, to stimulate the hopes of “reformers”.^ But the 
Prince was apparently only making a gesture of courtesy and giving 
a demonstration of his power to Perceval and Perceval’s friends. 
He thought fit to repeat the lesson a little later on a matter of 
patronage and to revive reformers’ hopes once more.® But how 
little the Prince and the “reformers” had in common was soon to 
be proved by his determination to reappoint his brother, the 
Duke of York, to the Commandership-in-Chief. The appointment, 
gazetted on May 25th, was the undoing of the “reformers’ ” 
principal triumph for a long period, and yet they had, through 
City Addresses and Burdett speeches, committed themselves so 

Cf. Ibid., History, p. 2ii, for tho almost complete lack of precedent for 
me mseruon of so fiercely anti-MinisteriaUst an Address in the Lmdon 
2 a direct order from the Prince must have been given. 

Cf. idzfl., Eyeiij however, amidst the decline of their expectations, the 
regent occasionally showed himself the enemy of corruption: and in no 
one instance more strongly and pointedly than in a rebuke he gave to 
Mr. Perceval. A place of considerable emolument . . . became vacant: for 
this place, a duke just come of age solicited the premier in behalf of a near 
mation. Mr. Perceval accordingly proposed the appointment to the regent. 
t.1 P^^ce objected, that the candidate was already in possession of consider- 
able public emolument. . . . The premier urged his relationship to a noble 
duke who possessed great parHamentary influence, and who, it could not 
be expected, would exert that influence in favour of ministers, unless thev 
comphed with his wishes. . . . Upon this avowal, the prince is said to have 
^pressed in strong terms his indignation, and to have declared unequivocallv 
mat he would always look to the pubHc interest in such appointments, and not 
to the mterest or power of the ministry. This declaration, so manly and 
patnotic, revived the almost exhausted and worn out hopes and expectations 
01 the reiormists. ... 
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thoroughly to trust in the Princej that a Burdettite agitation was 
felt to be impossible and the lead in ineffectual protest was taken 
by some elements of the “regular Opposition”, imcountenanced 
by their leaders.^ It was later considered by some that, in silently 
abandoning thfe “nation” on the Duke of York issue, the Opposi- 
tion leaders, though intending to conciliate the Prince, forfeited 
their last prospects of power because they lost their last claim to 
popular support.^ The “public” and the streets had never liked 
Opposition’s apparently spiritless belief in the military invinci- 
bility of Napoleon; its constant tendency to justify the detested 
“Yankees” in their objection to the Orders in Council; or, finally, 
the selfish aspects of its late agitation against the indispensable, if 
depreciated. Bank-note currency.® By July 26th, the date of the 
Parliamentary prorogation, the once-black prospects of the 
Perceval Ministry were certainly regarded as improved. In despite 
of the jeremiads of the Opposition, the French had been driven 
from Portugal and the last French colonial holding of the Mauri- 
tius had been captured. The “public”, too, approved the refusal 
of Aiinisters to budge before the dl-witl or threats of the Americans, 
and the Regent was beginning to be tempted, despite his past 
“grievances”, by the thought of enjoying, as soon as he was 
permanently installed in the Executive power, the same courtier- 
like deference to his wishes as Ministers had bestowed upon 
George III. 

^ New Annual Register^ iSli, History, p. 212: “It was amusing and instructive 
to observe the conduct of the opposition and reformists on this occasion. The 
former, knowing that the act of the duke’s re-instatement came from the prince 
himself . . . either were silent, or attacked the measure in very feeble and 
measured censure. The reformists, having openly and repeatedly declared their 
belief that the prince was an enemy to corruption . . . had no courage or 
principle sufficient to read their recantation. ...” 

^ Cf. The Timesy December 13, 1811: “From the moment that they deserted 
the public cause, by ‘sneaking off’ in the affair of the Duke of York’s restitution 
— ^fcom that moment they became contemptible to the nation — every one saw 
clearly what their views were.” 

® The Memoirs of Francis Horner^ the Opposition member who had obtained 
and presided over the Bullion Committee of 1810 and who had, in 1811, tried 
to get the House and the country to undertake a return to the gold-standard, 
within two years, show the better side of Opposition’s objections to a policy 
of currency-drift until a period so indefinite as “six months after the ratification 
of a definite treaty of peace”. But great Opposition landowners, with lands let, 
on long lease, at rents which certainly had not been calculated on the basis of 
Bank-note pounds, depreciated 25 per cent from gold-value, had private reasons 
for objecting to the currency position. And one Opposition Peer, Lord King, 
was just causing a problem by announcing to his tenants that he would not take 
Bank-notes in payment of his rent save at the discount which marked their 
depreciation from gold value. 
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From the Parliamentary point of view. Ministers’ position 
probably improved during the Recess. If troublesome legal 
problems arose in Ireland, from official zeal to restrain, within the 
oppressive bounds of the Convention Act of 1793,' new Catholic 
preparations to petition for Emancipation,^ the “independent” 
Parliamentariaixhad much to set over against this in Ministers’ 
favour. Wellington’s forces, for instance, struck hard and success- 
fully in aid of Spain at Merida in October, while, in mid-December, 
there came the great news of the fall of Java and the establishment 
of Britain in the vast East India Empire which Napoleon had 
annexed when absorbing the Dutch homeland m the course of 
1810.^ Then, the reports of Franco-Russian tension on the 
European continent were numerous and well-grounded enough 
to portend nothing but good for Britain.® From such reports as 
these, Perceval’s position could only improve both as against 
Opposition and against the aspiring Foreign Secretary, the 
Marquess Wellesley, who would have liked to find the occasion to 
displace a Prime Minister whom he regarded as a mere House of 
Commons hack, stupidly prejudiced on the Catholic question, 
dangerously detested by Opposition and completely blind to the 
large-scale strategy that would have to be .employed to bring 
Napoleon down.^ 

Just before Parliament reassembled on January 7, 1812, for a 
Session bound to be dominated by the need for putting the 
Regency on a more permanent foundation. The Times published 
a curious report. It suggested how Perceval had come to terms 
with the Prince Regent on a basis which not only baulked Wellesley 
but assured Perceval the initiative in such Coalition negotiations 

^ Cf. New Annual Register, 181I3 History, pp. 268-83, details of the 

contest between the Irish Catholic community and the Administration. One 
high point came on August 9th, when five Catholics were arrested for being 
elected delegates or for having aided in delegation procedure in violation of the 
Convention Act, and another came on November 21st, when Dr. Sheridan, the 
first of the alleged delegates was put on trial. The “Not Guilty’^ verdict 
returned, after a trial that had caused a very tense atmosphere in Dublin, did 
not end matters, for when a committee of Catholic delegates then began to 
meet, the Crown proceeded to the arrest of two Catholic noblemen who had 
taken the chair. Lords Fingal and Netterville. 

2 Cf, The Times, December 17, iSii, for the announcement of the fall of 
Java. The fighting, of course, had taken place a long time before, in August, 
and the news had come through with what was for those days remarkable speed. 

® The Times of October ytii, 9th3 and loth had already contained rumours 
and reports of a possible journey by Napoleon to Northern Europe, in view 
of the “undecided” state of Russian politics and his anxieties in regard to 
Denmark and Sweden. 

^ See next chapter for the open breach that soon came. 
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The information of The Times was already known to be 
exceptionally good, and, as will have been seen, its political 
surmises on the possible influence on Cabinet-making of the 


with the Prince’s old Opposition friends as were in meditation. 
The picture, given in The Times of January 3rd is worth repeating, 
and here it is: 


"An intrigue, it will be recollected, was said to have been some time 
ago discovered in the Cabinet: the object of which was the removal of 
Mr. Perceval, in whose place was to be substitut€d the Marquis 
Wellesley: and Mr. Canning was to be restored to his old station, just 
quitted by the noble Marquis. The approaching meeting of Parliament 
afforded Mr. Perceval an happy opportunity of ascertaining at once 
both the firmness of his own personal position against his private 
assailants, if such there were: and that of his party against the. open 
antagonists of the whole. He is accordingly said to have waited upon 
the Prince Regent about a month ago; and to have represented to his 
royal highness the propriety of a final determination respecting the 
persons whom he meant to fill the chief office in Administration, as it 
was requisite that gentlemen in the confidence of the acting sovereign 
should advise the speech for the opening of the Session. The Prince 
Regent is then said to have declared that he meant to retain the present 
Ministry: and to consult with Mr. Perceval as the head. . . . The outline 
of the proposed speech was, in consequence, read to his royal highness, 
whose approbation it received exclusive only of the passage relating to 
Ireland, the interests of which country the Prince desired might be 
retained as the subject of fiiUer consideration and arrangement. . . . 

We cannot help ourselves suggesting the doubt to which we before 
alluded, as to the probability of Mr. PercevaPs continuing to act with 
the Marquis Wellesley had he really discovered that it was the intention 
of that nobleman to have removed him from the head of the Administra- 
tion. Matters being, however, thus said to be officially arranged ... we 
have heard with considerable surprize, that a communication has 
nevertheless been subsequently made to some of the leading members 
of Opposition, assuring ffiem that the sentiments of the Prince Regent 
still remained unaltered towards them, of which they should speedily 
have satisfactory proofs. What can be meant by this? Is a coalition 
of men generally intended: or only an acquiescence of both parties in 
one particular measure, which being disposed of by the existing 
Mnisters without opposition, his Royal Highness may be free to choose 
his future servants among those towards whom his political bias and 
personal esteem have hitherto been thought chiefly to incline? We are 
unwilling to believe that so distressing a subject as that of large debts 
will be brought before Parliament: but if it should, we will still not credit 
the suggestion, that both parties are capable of violating their sense of 
duty through the love of place 
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Prince Regent’s large debts, showed both a shrewdness and an 
independence’^, likely to be very pleasing to the ^‘'public”. In 
point of fact, in the then temper of the nation, no Cabinet, how- 
wer coirfy, co^d have proposed outright payments of the debts 
y tlK public , and financial plans on the Prinde’s behalf had 
therefore to t^« indirect forms, for which, as The Times suspected, 
Ae mterested acqmescence of the Opposition was being sought! 
As the financid basis, planned for the permanent Regency, 

I Tk T/ Sessional issues, discussion of thaf topic 

shaU be left to the next chapter, earmarked largely for such 
business. A^d m the^overwhelmingly poHtical context of such a 
mpter as this, it would not be proper to do more than notice that 
Ae most startling activity of the “populace”, during the winter of 
1811-12, was not directly political at all but consisted in the 
orgamsed maclme smashing known as “Luddism”, r This too 
will be treated in its own place, and this chapter shall end with a 
pohncal pronouncement, made on behalf of the “people” bv 
Burdett at the opening of Parliament. After the Regent’s Speech 
had teen read and the Commons had returned to their own cham- 
Burdett rose to his feet before the member who had been 
officiaUy designated, according to custom, to move a Ministerial 
Address of Thanks for the gracious speech from the Throne. 
The Speyer decided that the member for Westminster could not 
be demed the floor, and Burdett proceeded to move an Address 
of his own. which his brother-member. Lord Cochrane, had 


V,. VW.X, wiucu ms orotner-member. Lord Cochrane, had 
agreed to second. Burdett’s speech on this occasion, though airing 
a medley of popular” grievances, seemed so impractical and so 


little related to the hard frets of the international s. 

regular Opposition” had httle more to say 1 
Ministerialists. 2 Typical extracts from a summar 
m order to iUustrate “popular politics” at a pecuJ 
stage of their development;® 

The circumstanres of the times called for the truth, 
less willing to omit this opportunity of addressing 
magnanimous character differed so widely from those 
we read m history, that their dehght was in mischief an 

serious notices of “outrages” it 
on November 22nd and 23rd. ® 

Adcfcm^^^ Cochrane found, on a division, only one s 
“ New Annual Register, 1812, History, pp. p-n. 
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In tracing the calamities of the country^ he must revert to a very remote 
period. Not only were the last eighteen years more calamitous than the 
preceding, but the transactions of the whole of the present reign, were 
such as must convince the most thoughtless, that the system must have 

been radically bad The causes . . . were to be found in that 

detestation of the principles of liberty, which had been equally the 
origin of the present unfortunate war, and of that with America. He 
should consider the present speech as peculiarly the speech of ministers, 

as it talked of prolonging the struggle It held out hopes, which no 

man in his senses could entertain, of the final success of our arms in 

that [Iberian] peninsula It was true that general Hill had gallantly 

surprised a small division of the enemy; still the French were making 
regular and rapid strides toward the subjugation of the country. . . . 
The cause of this failure was the radically vicious principle of supporting 
despotism in this instance as we did all over the world — the attempt to 
support desperate, falling . . . states, instead of the good old British 
reason of maintaining the cause of freedom ... it was a serious fact, 
that the inquisition remained in existence in those parts only of the 
country of which the English had possession. But there was a curious 
contrast. . . . We were fighting strenuously to maintain the catholic 
religion in that country of our Spanish allies; though . . . our more 
valuable allies at home — ^the Irish — a generous, brave, and long-suffer- 
ing people-— were . . . withholden from their best and dearest rights . , . 
our present oligarchy was one of the worst species — ^not a few of the 
best men, and of the greatest interest in the state, but an oligarchy of 
rotten boroughs There existed a system of taxation, the depriva- 

tions of which prevented the strictest industry from obtaining a 
livelihood, and generated pauperism throughout the land — a pauperism 
ag^avated by pillage. Besides, the whole land was in a state of terror. 
Military possession was taken of the country; depots, and barracks, 
and fortifications were formed; and mercenary Germans and foreigners 

were scattered over the kingdom Another grievance . . , was the 

system of military discipline . . . which subjected every soldier for the 
most trifling misconduct to be corporally punished at the miserable 

caprice of almost every ofiScer He then touched upon the liberty 

of the press. . . . The first efforts of despots were invariably directed 
against this . . . and the intentions of the present ministers might be 
collected from the unprecedented number of informations which 

their attorney-general had filed ex officio He should now . . . move 

an address to the regent, which should . . . trace all the calamities, 
external and internal, all the various grievances ... to a want of a free 
and equal representation of the people in parliament 


CHAPTER XVI 


LIVERPOOL BECOMES PRIME MINISTER, 

1'8I2 

T. W. Coke of Holkham Hall elected M.P. for Norfolk, 
October 1812. 

‘‘Mr. Coke assured his constituents that a private and domestic 
life was the most congenial to his disposition — ^that for a 
political one he had never any ambition, nor had he been 
induced so long to hold a share in the representation of the 
coimty, from any other notion than that of keeping out those 
who, devoted to the present Administration, would have 
contributed by their votes to increase the public burthens. 
Mr. Coke then took a review of his political life from his 
Parliamentary debut in 1776 to the present time. He had 
commenced a public character in the true Whig principles 
established at the Revolution; influenced by them, the rights 
of the people had ever been more dear to him than the honour 
of the Crown. . . . Consistently with these sentiments, he had 
opposed Lord North’s American War, for which he had been 
called a ‘rebel’; he afterwards opposed Mr. Pitt’s War of the 
French Revolution and was branded with the epithet of 
‘Jacobin’; and lastly he had advocated the cause of the 
Catholics, by which means Mr. Perceval’s cry of ‘No Popery’ 
had been raised against him. . . . Mr. Coke said, as this was in 
all probability the last time he should have the honour to offer 
himself to be their Representative (Here there was a general 
cry of No! Noi) he thought it right to add a few words as to the 
public measures he intended to support. He should be a 
decided advocate for Peace— a safe and honourable one he 
most fervently wished for, and was for immediately making an 
attempt to obtain it, and he strongly urged the County to 
petition Parliament on the subject; he had completely made 
up his mind that the desire of the Catholics ought to be granted; 
and was also for the repeal of the Test Acts and every species 
of religious restriction. Lastly, whether in or out of Parlia- 
ment, he would ever be found a zealous supporter of a radical 
reform in the House of Commons.” 

The Times^ October 29, 1812. 

From Burdett’s election advertisement in The Times^ 
October 8, 1812. 

“Nine Hundred Millions of Debt— inland fortresses under 
the name of barracks — an army of German and other foreign 
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mercenaries — ^an army of spies and informers — of tax and 
excise agents — an inquisition of private property — phantom 
for a King — a degraded aristocracy — an oppressed people — a 
confiding Pmliament— -irresponsible Ministers — a corrupt and 
intimidated" Press — pensioned Justices — ^packed Juries—A 
House of Coinmonsj the members of which had^ agreeably to a 
return ... in 1808, put into their own pockets £17^^994 ^ Y^^r 
in salaries, sinecures and pensions, besides their staff appoint- 
ments and commissions, and besides the money received by 

their wives and other relations 

‘‘Lord Arden, brother to the late Minister . . . received from 
his sinecure £38,574 a year. , . . The sinecures of the Chief 

Justice would keep 300 families Besides the sums given 

to the Princes out of the Droits of the Admiralty, the King’s 
private property in the funds exempted from Income Tax: 
and Mr. Addington ... in 1801 misapplying upwards of 
£50,000 ... as a loan to the Duke of York, only a small part 
of which has been repaid, and that without interest, what noble 
examples they set us of making sacrifices!” 

An Irish Whig success against Government. The Times ^ 
November 13th. 

“Clonmell, November 4th (Tipperary Co. Election). 
“The mornings at Clonmell afford such displays of popular 
eloquence, as perhaps, have never been paralleled in the 
British Empire, whether in matter, manner or occasion. 
About II o’clock the streets are thronged with freeholders — 
the Court booths crowded — ^the partisans anxious. . . . Sud- 
denly the sound of carriages is heard — ^the cries of thousands 
follow . . . followed by a grand and imposing procession of 
coaches, chaises, and various vehicles, bearing freeholders in 
the interest of JMathew and Prittie. Each coach is decorated 
with boughs of oak, sycamore etc.; the heads of the horses are 
similarly adorned; bugles and French horns are sounded by 
the outside passengers. ... All the neighbouring windows 

are stuck thick with company In the midst of this scene 

General Mathew comes forth — mounts the very summit of 
the largest coach, waves his hand and becomes uncovered. 
Instanfiy the music ceases, the din is hushed. . . . The General 
from this lofty rostrum sends forth stentorian notes to the 
wondering populars — ^he dwells forcibly on every topic suited 

to an independent meeting in Ireland He is followed 

with ^eat effect by Mr. Prittie. Many thousands attend these 
morning lectures . . . this grand scene is peculiarly favourable 
for free animadversions upon public men — accordingly all the 
Ministerial characters come in for their share by turns. . . 



petitionmg, preparing against the Orders, by the manufacturing 
towns, become the more understandable. i But in regard to 
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business of the earlier part of the Session was introduced on 
January i6th when Perceval submitted his plan for financing the 
Regency on a less temporary basis. £100,000 of Crown income, 
from the Civil* List, was to be set aside to provide a reduced 
Household at Windsor round the stricken monarch; an extra 
£10,000 per annum was to be provided for his Consort on the 
supposition that her husband’s reduced state would throw extra 
expenses upon her; and, finally. Privy Purse expenses to the 
amount of £60,000 per annum were to continue as George III 
would presumably have desired them. AH this apparently meant 
that £170,000 of the income, normally in the hands of the Crown, 
was being withdrawn firom the Regent’s control, and Perceval 
suggested that if Parliament added £70,000 per annum to the 
remainder, something like justice would be done seeing that 
£50,000 per annum of the Regent’s income as Prince of Wales was 
going to be counted, by arrangement, towards his income as 
Regent, while the fact that his family responsibilities were small, 
when compared with his father’s, constituted the justification for 
leaving even his adjusted income less, by £50,000 per annum, than 
George Ill’s in the past.^ There was compensation, perhaps, in 
the cash-grant of £100,000 to the Regent which Perceval pro- 
posed as a species of “outfit” allowance and as a reimbursement 
of the expenditure the Regent had already undertaken, during the 
temporary Regency, to surround himself with the greater state, 
proper to the circumstances. 

Opposition found a good deal to criticise both in what the plan 
included and what it left out of accotmt. One major part of the 
plan which aroused some resentment was that which set up a 
“second Court” at Windsor, practically in the hands of the Queen 
and with £170,000 per annum at its disposal. Indeed, aided, 
doubtless, by Opposition’s growing conviction that the Regent had 
deserted to Perceval, there was even some questioning of the 
necessity for the Queen’s extra £10,000 per annum^ and the 

on January 9th3 must be taken as proof that some sections of Opposition now 
considered that the Prince had gone over to their opponents. And though the 
attack was repelled on this occasion^ the fact that the appointment was made, 
in the teeth of two responsible recommendations, one twenty-nine years back 
and the other four, took it on to success later, when “independents” had joined 
in the contest. 

^ Cohbetfs Parliamentary Debates^ January i6, 1812, Perceval 

® Opposition’s leader in the Commons, George Ponsonby, made this point 
immediately. “There was,” he said, “another part of the statement of the right 
honourable gentleman, to which he could not help adverting, and that was, 
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vrisdom of spending £100,000 per annuna on maint aining the state 
of a naonarch, who was unable to appreciate what was being done 
for him.^ Another indication that all was not well between Prince 
and Opposition was the caveat uttered by one Opposition leader 
against permitting the Regent’s “outfit” allowance to form a 
precedent which would justify a future sovereign’s demand for a 
similar allowance on his accession to the throne. It was pointed 
out, too, that the Prince’s revenue as Prince of Wales was £120,000 
per annum so that, even with a deduction of £50,000 per annum 
to Regency account, £70,000 remained in Ms hands and Ms 
resources exceeded, by that much, the sum Mimsters had affected 
to present to the House.® Moreover, there were a variety of other 
Royal incomes wMch had been partly or wholly left out of account 
by Ministers. And if there was no audible grumbling about 
Mimsters’ proposed use of Duchy of Lancaster inco me and 
possibly, also, Scottish revenue surplus, for such a purpose as 
pa3dng for the King’s medical treatment, there was quite a hubbub 
about Ministers’ attitude in regard to other Crown incomes. Thus, 
at the very time when Mimsters were preparing to come to the 
House for additional incomes for the Regent’s unmarried sisters 
on the ground that they could not be expected to reside for ever 
with their mother, a huge capital sum of eight millions, accumu- 
lated since 1792 as Droits of Adrmralty, was being jealously 
guarded almost as private Crown property while there was a 
similar attitude towards the handsome yield from the 4I per cent 
Customs duty collected in Barbados and the Leeward Islands on 

that on account of the diminished domestic state of the king, a smaller number 
of coaches and horses would be rendered necessary, and £io,ooo additional 
should, on this account, be granted to her majesty the queens that is because 
his majesty requires fewer coaches and horses, an additional income became 
necessary to the queen. But how could the diminution of the expense necessary 
to his majesty create an additional expense to the queen? . , Cf. Cohhett 
Parliamentary Debates ^ January 1 6, 1812. 

^ Ibid. 3 for Tierney's speaking. A slightly different version renders one 
passage thus: "‘When he examined the list of those who were to constitute 
the queen's court, it was impossible not to smile when he observed the number 
of officers proposed — the master of the robes, grooms of the stole, lords of 
state, equerries. See. And in order to take care of the private property of his 
majesty, three new officers were thought fit to be created. . . . Could any man 
be so blind as not to see the drift of the right honourable gentleman in the 
disposal of all this influence. ..." 

®Cf. New Annual Register 3 1812, p. 46, for Tierney on January 27th: ‘Tt 
was necessary to add here, that ids royal highness enjoyed an income of 
£120,000 of which sum only £50,000 was to be paid into the civil list, leaving 
£70,000 in his hands, so that in fact the total amount of money at the disposal 
of tixe prince was £20,000 more than was enjoyed by his father " 
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Crown account.! The fact that the Crown had, of late, been 
spending over a million a year on Civil List accounts, instead of 
the £90j!,ooo budgeted for, and having the difference made up 
from the Admiralty Droits, was another thing that Opposition did 
not like, and for several reasons. Throughout George Ill’s reign, 
Opposition had always connected over-drawn Crown revenues 
with heavy political expenditure on Crown account, and for 
Ministers to meet these over-drafts from such national “property” 
as Admiralty Droits seemed, to Opposition, a double imposition 
on the country. First, improper influences might be brought to 
bear on politics, and then the cost of its own political corruption 
might be imposed on the nation by paying Civil List debts from 
Admiralty Droits. Sir Frauds Burdett enjoyed more Opposition 
approval than usual when, on January 21st, he treated the Ad- 
miralty Droits thus:® 

He really could not see, though the long might have right to this 
property, dejiare coronae, that he could hold any property on any other 
tenure than for the tenure of the public. He had no right to put 
money into his own pocket. It was impossible to say how this money 
might be disposed of. It had been said tiiat it might be given to minions 
and mistressesj but might it not also be given to such persons as mem- 
bers of parliament? He might first buy all the saleable boroughs, and 
then procure such a parliament as would willingly sanction the most 
unjust measures. He must with sorrow confess that it appeared to 
him that the original splendour of the crown had been dimiaished, 
and that several establishments had been laid aside, while more than 
three millions had been paid to the civil list. . . . Upon the present 
system, it might happen liat a dvil list might be burthened with debt, 
while a king might engross half the landed estates in the kingdom, as 
his private property. 

It seems quite plain from Opposition’s attitude to Crown and 
Regency revenues, in the debates of January 1812, that expecta- 
tions of special favour from the Regent had been largely aban- 
doned. In February 1812 the Regent did, indeed, make an in- 
direct offer to admit Opposition into a Coalition Government but 
many contemporaries held that he would have been disappointed 

^ Cf. Cobbetfs Parliamentary Debates, January i8th, for Creevey claiming 
the Admiralty Droits as virtually national property. Brougham brought 
forward a specific motion on January 21st and made some remarkable points. 
Creevey’s motion for an inquiry into the application of the Leeward revenues 
did not come on until February nth when the Regency Expenses Bill had been 
sent to the Lords. This Bill’s official name was die I^g’s Household Bill. 

® Nem Annual Register, 1812, History, p. 77. 
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the Oposition leaders had accepted, so pleased was he now with 
Perceval ap Percev^ s friends. Grey and GrenviUe, indeed, were 
aggrieved both by the manner and matter of the Regent’s offer^ 
and returned an uncoinpromising reply, insisting on the necessity 
of prompt d^mg iCTth the CathoHc question and, therefore, on 
&e impossibihty of their associating with Ministers who were verv 
differepy mmded.^ But the Regent’s offer was, perhaps, not so 
patently insincere as cynical contemporaries considered A larsre 
Mimsterial reconstruction would have helped him over one of 4 
most pressing diffiodties, the necessity of coming to a decision on 
Je bitter feelmg that had developed between WeUesley and 
Perceval, a feeling which had induced WeUesley to ojffer his 
resignation unless Perceval ceased to be his superior and which 
Move Perceval, in his turn, to press for WeUesley’s replacement 

Butoncethe oprtureto Opposition was rejected, the Regent seems 

to have quicHy decided that the official coterie round Perceval, 
Eldon and Liverpool were far safer guides than WeUesley, despite 
toe latter s btoer complaints of the intolerable pedestrianism of 
Percevd s mind, methods, and ministry.^ On February 19th, 
WeUesley s resignation was accepted, and Perceval was more than 
ever ran&med in power. Undoubtedly he realised that his anti- 
Catoolic reputation gave certain advantages to the double attack 

eXer^Si&rey or ted 

^sgustmg or affronting lord Grerxviile than this bye-mode of meS?nnit^S 

.r 

prince regent’s letter to the duke of York is dated 

^ generally, that tt is impossible for them to unite with 
the present government . they disclaim aU idea of srouStm k 

on&^^^ measures alone they have^oked, and 

an union’ ’ ’ diw many and too important to admit of such 

^ j ^ answer for the safety of the empire, if the state 

?Le^erInot investigated, and if a radical and effectual 

resimation-‘^“Tn£i WeUesley’s statement issued after his 

. . . was convinced by experience, that the cabinet 

knowledge to devise a good plan [for the war] 

1 o Mr. Perceval s judgement or attainments lord Wellesley could not nav 
®y defermce, wtoout injury to the public service. . . “nkde no «Sn 

S but Mr Perceval, whom he considered to be tocSS“ 

o nU that office, although suffiaently quaMed for inferior stations. ...” 
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he had now reason to expect, that from Opposition and that from 
a Wellesley-Canning party, with a very influential following in the 
Press. That is why he set to work methodically to buttress himself 
in power still more strongly. Lord Castlereagh was brought in to 
take over the Foreign Office, vacated by Wellesley, and the ex- 
Prime Minister, Lord Sidmouth, agreed to enter the Government 
as Lord President of the Council.^ 

Despite Perceval’s steadily-growing hold on power# his persona- 
lity and methods still antagonised numbers of “independents”, 
not to mention, of course, the City and Burdettite Radicals, the 
“regular Opposition”, and the Wellesley-Canning group. On two 
special occasions, the “independents” took the lead in inflicting 
checks on Perceval, which were the more trying, in that they were 
calculated to reveal to the Regent the marked Mmits of the Minis- 
ter’s influence in the House of Commons. In February, when the 
Army Estimates came on, Bankes consented to lead a movement 
against the appointment of Colonel M’Mahon, the Regent’s 
friend, to the sinecure office of Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions at 
over £2000 per annum, an appointment already freely criticised by 
Opposition. After a persistent struggle, he beat Ministers® who, 
thereupon, tried to find compensation for the Colonel and the 
Regent by appointing M’Mahon, at the same salary, Private 
Secretary to the Regent. The appointment was attacked as un- 
precedented in the sense that no King before George III had had 
such an officer, and he only when he was blind, and once more 
Ministers were compelled to withdraw.® 

Meanwhile the “regular Opposition” was agitating CathoHc 
Emancipation and Repeal of the Orders in Coimcil with some 
effect, the more so as, on Catholic Emancipation, there was strong 
support from the Wellesley-Canning group and, on the Orders in 
Council, from almost the entire manufacturing commxmity. There 

^ Though not gazetted until Aprils such appointments were in prospect since 
Perceval began arming himself^ in January, against the expected broadsides 
from Wellesley and the Opposition. 

® Cf, New Annual Register ^ 1812, History, p. 125, for Bankes’s success after 
a preliminary defeat on February 22nd: ‘"When, however, the report was brought 
up, Mr. Bankes renewed his amendment, and carried it in the teeth of admini- 
stration by a majority of three.’’ 

® Cf. Ibid,^ pp. 201 et sqq., for the excitements of April 14th: ‘Tn the house 
of commons, Mr. W. Wynne rose to move that the copy of the appointment of 
colonel M’Mahon ... be laid before the house. ... A long and spirited debate 
ensued, and the motion was negatived. The house, however, took the matter 
up too seriously for ministers to persist in the measure, and they accordingly 
abandoned it.” (Yet their majority had been 176-100.) 
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were two other questions which Opposition could always agitate 
with some success, the evils of the paper currency and the 
desirability of knowing exactly how the Royal Family stood before 
being called on to make fresh and unpopular grants. When, for 
example, Perceval came in March with a plan for increasing the 
income of the princesses to the point where they might, when the 
time came, maintain “independent establishments”, there was one 
Opposition suggestion that the money, if necessary, should come, 
not from the Consolidated Fund, but from sinecures that could be 
abolished or from a reorganised Civil List.’- Nor was this all. 
The ex-Minister, Tierney, ventured to compute the total income 
of the Royal Family from Civil List, Consolidated Fund and other 
sources at £1,668,000 per annum and to point out that though 
there was only talk of raising the Consoli^ted Fund income of 
each princess to £9000 per annum, that was to leave out their 
Civil List annuities of £4000 each. And a spectre, particularly 
disquieting to the Regent, was raised from several Opposition 
quarters when it was asked why, during a Session so full of grants 
to the Royal Family, nothing had been heard of the rights and 
c l aims of the Regent’s wife, the deserted Princess of Wales.^ Yet 
another matter, lending itself to particularly angry attacks on 
Ministers, was a Barrack Bill, suspect to Opposition and the “man 
in the street” because of its isolation of the soldiery from the 
“people” and denounced even by “independents” for the enor- 
mous scale of costs which the hated Barrack Department was 
coTinting on, a scale which envisaged, in one case, the expenditure 
of £170,000 for the accommodation of four hundred and fifty 
cavalry.® 

^ Cf. Cohhetfs Parliamentary Debates^ March 23rd, for Creevey suggesting 
the abolition of the two “useless” Tellerships of the Exchequer and the 
Admiralty Registrarship, held by Perceval’s brother^ Lord Arden. 

^ Ibid,^ for Creevey, Tierney, Bennett, Whitbread, Newport. Cf. also 3 id., 
April 17th, for strong language by Whitbread on the Third Reading of the 
princesses’ Annuity Bill. Perceval was in a situation, the more awkward, as 
he had once been the Princess’s advocate and had gone into print, on her behalf, 
with such vigour that all the copies of his defence of her, against charges of 
adultery, had, at his order, been bought up and destroyed. 

® Cf. The TimeSi May 4th, after a debate and division on May ist, which 
ended the Bill’s chances of reaching the Statute Book: “In a house, consisting 
of 246 members, on Friday, Ministers had but a majority of 22 upon the 
Barrack Estimates. . . . We shall speak our minds as fully on this occasion as 
we hear our countr^en do elsewhere: and we believe the unvarnished truth 
to be, that if the universal verdict of the nation upon Mrs. Clarke’s affair had 
not been most insultingly reversed, this monstrous charge for the Barrack 
Department, in the present year, would neither have been heard nor thought 
of. Four hundred pounds for the accommodation of a single dragoon and his 
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There was another scene on which opposition to the Perceval 
Government was enacted, during the spring of 1812, and that was 
the City, where the Radical leaders, Waithman and Wood, were 
able to stage a* Common Hall on March 27th and secure almost 
unanimous approval for very anti-Ministerial resolutions and a 
petition of similar temper. The presentation of the petition, denied 
reception on the throne, made new troubles. Complaint of the 
^Violated rights of the City’’ brought the ^heformyers” a small 
majority in the Common Council, and this body, whose petitions 
had to be received on the throne, was induced to adopt and to 
present a bitter anti-Ministerial petition of its own. The reigning 
tone in City politics shall be judged from this description of the 
Freemen’s meeting of March 27th. ^ 

The meeting was opened by a long speech from Mr. Waithman, in 
the course of which he contrived, with no small degree of ingenuity 
and success to touch upon all the real and supposed grievances of the 
nation. . . . The hopes which the country had entertained of the 
prince — the eager and fond satisfaction with which they looked forward 
to his reign, as the termination of that system of corruption, extrava- 
gance, grinding taxation, and unnecessary war, xmder which they had 
so long groaned. . . . It was not a difficult matter to select excellent 

topics for popular and impressive declamation Mr. Perceval and 

lord Castlereagh, who had been charged with the xmconstitutional act 
of bartering for seats in parliament were still in power; the income tax 
was not only rendered more severe, but was carried into execution in a 
manner not unworthy of the inquisition ... the nation had the mortifi- 
cation to see the taxes, wrung from the hard hands of honest industry, 
dissipated in extravagance; bestowed on unworthy favourites, on men 
who spent it in attempts on the liberty of their country ... or it was 
squandered away in wars, neither just nor necessary in their com- 
mencement. . . . 

From this topic Mr. Waithman passed to the depreciation of our 
paper currency. . . . At the close ofhis speech, Mr. Waithman described 
the kind of ministers who, in his opinion, could alone save or benefit 
the country. . . . Mr. Waithman concluded by moving twelve reso- 
lutions . • . representing their numerous grievances, and praying that 
he would be pleased to dismiss his evil advisers, and to call into the 
public service such men only as were pledged to the country to effect 
those salutary reformations so imperiously called for; to correct those 
abuses and corruptions which had taken root in every department of 

horse! Thirty acres of land for a thousand of them! One hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds for the building of lodgings for four hundred and fifty men! 
What an active warfare is some great commander carrying on against the 
resources of this country! . . 

^ Cf. New Annual Register^ 1812, History, pp. 269-80. 
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the state, and to accomplish that radical and effectual reform in the 
house of commons which should make it truly speak the independent 
and loyal feelings of the peoplej and no longer continue the convenient 
engine of the sinister views and corrupt resources of any minister 
for the time being. 

The resolutions, in general, as well as the petition, were carried 
almost unanimously. .. . 

Fortunately for Ministers, there was hardly any imitation of 
London’s hostile example. In numbers of hard-hit trading towns^ 
the dominant elements were more concerned to petition for ending 
the Orders in Council and opening the India trade. And as 
Government had moved this way by granting an inquiry, Perceval 
could safely regard the London agitation rather as a nuisance than 
a peril. Moreover, the military and diplomatic situation had been 
changing steadily in Ministers’ favour for months, justifying them, 
with apparent completeness, both against those who, like 
Wellesley, had criticised their war-effort as too feeble and those, 
who like the bulk of Opposition, had criticised it as too wasteful 
and extravagant. A war-effort, capable of the coups de main which 
had captured Ciudad Rodrigo in January and Badajoz in April, 
hardly seemed as feeble as Wellesley had depicted it, and a Penin- 
sular position, which encouraged Alexander of Russia to abandon 
the Continental System and prepare to fight Napoleon, could 
hardly ever have been as hopeless as Opposition had been in the 
habit of depicting it. And on a much-canvassed domestic matter, 
meanwhile, the need of taking some action in regard to two “great 
sinecures”, the Tellerships of the Exchequer, whose yields, increas- 
ing with the public expenditure, had long passed £2^,000 per 
annum each. Opposition seemed, early in May, to be completely 
stultifying itself between a Radical wing, calling for abolition, and a 
leadership, holding apparently as firmly as Perceval, that the “public 
faith” would be violated if the life-tenure of the Marquis of 
Buckingham and Earl Camden were, in any way, interfered with.^ 

A sudden new turn was given to poHtics, at this point, so 

^ Much of the political energy and resource of those towns actually went, 
first, into the preparation of petitions and the gathering of signatures, and, 
then, into the dispatch of suitable commercial witnesses to Westminster. 

® Cf. Hansard^ s Parliamentary Debates^ Msij yth. Creevey had opened the 
debate with some telling statistics and facts. The Tellers’ huge incomes 
apparently came from the poundages paid them on Exchequer issues: 75. 6 d. 
per £100 on Army ordinaries and 35. 9^. per £100 on Army extraordinaries,* 
8d. per £100 on Navy issues and i2d. per £100 on Ordnance issues; and, 
finally, as high a rate as 2 J per cent on pensions and annuities, Creevey calcu- 
lated that the Tellers’ income figure, given, in 1808, as £23,000 had since grown 
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*4 tile assassination of Perceval on May 

lith. Nobody pretended, or desired to pretend, that there vpas the 
shghtest pohtical significance in the assassination, which ZZ 
work of one -who had long brooded over imagined private 
^sters’ position in the House of Commons 
had, of late, seemed to be so exceptionaUy dependent on Perceval’s 
debatmg talents that few believed that the exis tin g Ministerial 
joups, somewhat reshuffled, perhaps, under Lord iTeS 
? adequate Government for such perilous times.^ 
Lmer^ol, m fact, fflought fit to approach WeUesley and Canning 
almost at once witli an offer of Ministerial place, and these two 
pohtMans were mnfident enough to reject it, though baited with 
m offer of consideration, not only for themselves but for their 
mends. Ca^g was not even afraid to let the pubHc know that, 
rfMimsters unsatisfactory attitude on the Catholic question was 
one of the things that motivated his refusal of office from t hprn, 
another was the proposition that Lord Castlereagh was to be 
reg^ded as his senior in the direction of the House of Commons.^ 
And if Wellesley did not avowedly demand the Premiership but 
preferred to justify his rejection of Liverpool’s overtures on the 
ground of Ministers^ unsatisfactory attitude towards Catholic 
Emancipation, the Peninsular War, and the Opposition, that, of 
course, concealed from nobody Wellesley’s ovm opinion of Liver- 
pool s incapaaty for the burdens of Prime Minister, 

tolo ° 1 T 

conservative by the side of “indeoendents” soimd completely 

inquiry, and Bankes, who favoured asking the for Tn ’ favoured m 

low™dages. Creev^ was deSd“f y 146™'^ 5 aStT'“'“ “ 

talent, and consequently had lost so strength and 

and good opinionV thJnation, *at no^^Jtion was^formM*^® co^dence 

Cmning’s”toL'^of'r^sd,^dated May^ifth-^‘‘I^ opening of 

friends . ..the proposition ^hTch you Snvefe'd to ml 

opinions 1S5 that, by enterinff intn 1* result of their 

to me, I sWd ini “S“lss*f 

disappoint the object which .. . the Prte« as would 
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The growing influence of The Tims had abeady been enlisted 
for a Wellesley Administration, and the plan had some warm 
friends among the “independents” of the House of Commons.^ 
When, in fact, Mr. Stuart Wortley, rather than see a weak Liverpool 
Government estabhshed, moved a resolution pray ing the Prince 
Regent to “form a strong and efficient” administration, he suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Ministers by 174 votes against 170.2 This 
obviously put an end to Liverpool’s immediate prospects of being 
allowed to reshuffle the Perceval Ministry under himself as 
Prime Minister. Doubtless Liverpool was among those who 
advised the Regent that it might now be best to see if Wellesley 
himself could form a Ministry. Perhaps he guessed that it was 
more than probable that Wellesley would come to grief. In view 
of Wellesley’s attitude to Perceval and themselves, Liverpool and 
his colleagues had apparently resolved not to negotiate with bim 
And it was most doubtful whether Grey and Grenville would treat 
with Wellesley and Canning on the basis of a Wellesley Premier- 
ship and a Canning Leadership of the House of Commons. 

It would seem that Wellesley received the Regent’s commission 
to explore the possibilities of constructing a new Government very 
soon after Ministers’ defeat of May 21st, for on May 23rd Wellesley 
himself interviewed Lords Grey and Grenville and wrote, besides, 
to their presumed allies Lords Moira, Lansdowne and Holland, 
leaving to Canning the approach to Liverpool and his friends. It 
emerged at once that Liverpool and his friends would join no 
Government under Wellesley, and that Grey and Grenville, while 
prepared to treat, would do so only on the asstimption that it was 
they, rather than Wellesley and Canning, who would put Parlia- 
mentary numbers and prestige at the service of a new Minis try. 
Thus, though a measure of agreement on Catholic claims and war- 
pohcy was obtained during a week’s negotiations, agreement broke 
down decisively when Grey and Grenville found themselves 
merely invited to recommend four names to a Cabinet of twelve, 
or five to a Cabinet of thirteen, under Wellesley as First Lord of 
the Treasury and with Lords Moira and Erskine, apparently 
abstracted from their alliance and joined with Canning, as the 

^ Cf. The TimeSi May i^th, for the sixth of the much-discussed Letters of 
Vetus. Vetus had been calling for a Wellesley Ministry for months. 

® Ibtd,^ May 22nd. Ministers appear to have recovered a majority just too 
late. When Mr. Smart Wortley^ after defeating JMinisters, went on to move 
that all the Privy Councillors in the House should take the Resolution, just 
arrived at, to the Regent, he was defeated by 176 votes to 174, 
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centre of a Wellesley Cabinet group, j&ee to add to their number 
as many Cabinet votes as Grey and Grenville had in all. ^ Wellesley 
resigned his commission on June 3rd, and, on June 5th, the 
Opposition leaders were approached by Lord Moira, in conse- 
quence of a request from the Regent he should hold joint 
consultations with them on the formation of a new Government. 
Grey and Grenville, piqued no doubt that they had not yet been 
called into direct personal conference with the Regent, refused to 
treat until Moira procured an explicit commission to form a 
Government. But, then, matters promised to improve for a brief 
space and a policy agreement was arrived at on a basis of Catholic 
Emancipation and a repeal of the Orders in Council. Yet the very 
conference of Jime 6th, which saw this provisional basis of agree- 
ment reached, saw also the break-up of the negotiation. Grey and 
Grenville requested assurances that positions in the Regent’s 
Household would, in the usual way, be regarded as being as much 
open to change as the more political appointments. Though 
asserting that the Regent had not fettered his commission in any 
way, Moira declined to give the assurances requested and de- 
clared, indeed, that he thought the course proposed for him 
“peculiarly objectionable”.^ Negotiations were broken off, Moira 
resigned his conimission, and Liverpool was invited to return to 
office with his old colleagues. 

There were, of course, many cynics who believed that the 
Prince Regent had desired just such a result and had artfully con- 
trived to fix upon Grey and Grenville themselves the apparent 
“factiousness” that denied the country an all-party Government in 
the hoixr of need. On June iith, indeed, the new Liverpool 
Cabinet beat off a depreciatory motion by very different figures 

^ Papers relative to the Negociations of the Marquis Wellesley and the Earl 
of MoirOi for forming a New Administration. No. 19 of tliis collectioHj the letter 
of June 3rd from Grey and Grenville breaking off negotiations with Wellesley 
contained this justification: “We enter not into the examination of the relative 
proportions, or of the particular arrangements. ... It is to the principle of 
^sunion and jealousy that we object — to the supposed balance of contending 
interests, in a cabinet so measured out by preliminary stipulation. The times 
imperiously require an administration united in principle, and strong in mutual 
relknce, . . 

^ Cf. Ibid,^ No. 29. Grey and Grenville based their demand for changes in 
the Household on “the necessity of giving to a new government that character 
of efficiency and stability, and those marks of the constitutional support of the 
crown, which were required to enable it to act usefully for the public service; 
and that on these grounds it appeared to them indispensable that the connection 
of the great offices of the court, with the pohtical administration, should be 
clearly established in its first arrangements”. 
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jfrom those of May 2istj which had enforced Liverpool’s resigna- 
tion, for a Government vote of 170 against 174 was now converted 
into one of 289 against 164. Ministers, moreover, made assurance 
doubly sure by adopting a more conciliatory policy than Perceval’s 
in several directions. Thus, on June 22nd, Canning was allowed to 
carry, by 235 votes against 106, a motion promising “a most serious 
consideration” of the Catholic question early in the next Session; 
on June 23rd. the Gazette oflficiatly registered the Government’s 
abandonment of the attempt to force upon America the Orders in 
Council; and, in July, the Reports of the “Committees of Secrecy” 
upon the Luddite Kots were followed by less drastic legislation 
than some had feared. After such irresponsible alarmism, for 
example, as that shown in the Report of the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy,’- it was something that Ministers, not only showed not 
the slightest desire for Habeas Corpus Suspension,^ but even 
offered Opposition, on Third Reading, an important modification 
of the legislation they had originally demanded.® The abandon- 
ment of the unpopular Barrack Bill, too, could do Ministers 
nothing but good. 

By the time Parliament was prorogued, therefore, on July 30th, 
the Liverpool Government might be considered as firmly in the 
saddle. And events abroad had only helped this consummation by 
proving that Ministers’ judgement had often been a good deal 
sounder than that of some of theh noisier critics. Napoleon, for 
example, so far from being omniscient and invincible, had 
obviously exposed himself to formidable dangers by attacking 
Russia on June 22nd; the concentration of French attention upon 
Eastern Europe had permitted Wellington, who had aheady con- 
founded Opposition pessimists, his first major chance in Spain; 
and, finally, the American war-party, which got its way in June, 

^ Cf. Annual Register ^ 1812, State Papers, pp. 385-^3, for this doctunent 
which alleged great seizures of arms by the Ludtoes, nightly drilling, and even 
inter-communication of intelligence “by rockets or blue lights”. 

® Cf. The Times, July ist, which, at first, feared that the Ministers might 
intend to ask for the suspension of Habeas Corpus in “the disturbed counties” 
and hotly opposed the notion. 

® Cf. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, July 2oth, for Tierney proposing and 
Castlereagh accepting the suggestion that the Peace Preservation Bill, already 
limited in duration to March 25, 1813, might lose its effect even earlier if a 
proclamation declared the affected districts to be no longer “disturbed”. Under 
the Bill, magistrates of “disturbed” counties received greater power to search 
for arms, the right to disperse “tumultu^ meetings” immediately, and the 
right to act over the border of their counties whenever it seemed necessary or 
advisable. 
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was, thanks to its domestic opponents, hardly the danger which 
Opposition alarmists had imagined. During the first weeks of the 
Recess, too, the news seemed to grow steadily more stimulating 
and hopeful— Anglo-Swedish activities in aid of Russia,^ a major 
victory by Wellington at Salamanca,® and, most s timula ting of all, 
Wellington’s triumphant entry into Madrid.® It was speedily 
conjectured that Ministers would seek to use the good news to 
strengthen themselves in Parliament by a General Election,* and 
the unusually bountiful harvest promised to help them further. 
The sitting Parliament was, of course, in its sixth year, and when 
it was, in fact, dissolved on September 29th Opposition could 
hardly, in reason, raise the same type of complaint as had been 
raised against the Dissolution, in the spring of 1807, of the previous 
Parliament before it was six months old. By the time, moreover, 
voters began to read candidates’ election advertisements m the 
first week of October, some excellent new war-news was coming 
m, likely to be helpful to Government.® In the Peninsula, the 
Spaniards had been enabled to eject the French from Seville 
while Wellington appeared to be driving on fast firom Madrid 
toward Burgos and the French frontier.® Across the Atlantic, 
meanwhile, an attempted American invasion of Canada had come 
completely to grief, and the force concerned had been compelled 
to sign an ignominious capitulation.’’ And, as for Eastern Europe, 
the Russians, though they had not yet been able to arrest Napoleon’s 

Cf. The TimeSi August 5th and I3thj for the first reports of a plan to land 
6O3OOO Swedes^ conveyed in British shipping, to operate on the southern shores 
of the Baltic against Napoleon’s line of communications. 

® The Times first reported an important victory, won on July 22nd, in its 
number of August stibi. But the “decisive” nature of the victory was not 
emphasised until August i8th- 

^ Cf. Ihid.3 September 5tli, for the first report of the entry, effected on 
August i2th. 

^ The Times first treated the subject in its issue of September 9th which had 
the following passage: “A general opinion prevailed yesterday, that a dissolution 
of Parliament would take place in the ensuing month.” 

® Cf. Ihid.i October 6th, for the first election advertisements in this sheet. 
The same number contained the announcement of the “capture of [the American] 
General Hull and his army” at Detroit, the signs of French “chagrin” at the 
“imperfect” character of their last victory and the consequent prospect of retreat, 
and a caution to the British public that, though Wellington was as far on as 
Burgos, “the castle of Burgos remains to be reduced”. 

®Cf. Ibid.^ October 5th: “We are in hourly hopes of being enabled to 
congratulate the public on a new and splendid achievement of our brave army 
in Spain. A telegraphic despatch reached the Admiralty at 5 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon [October 3] to the following effect: ‘Lord Wellington before Burgos — 
town expected hourly to surrender — ^two thousand prisoners taken.’ ” 

’ Cf. London Gazette^ October 6th, for the ofScial dispatches. 
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advance deep into their territories, had, to judge even from the last 
boastful and misleading Napoleonic bulletins, fought with dan- 
gerous resolution and effect at Borodino.^ 

It is, perhaps, worth notice, in view of these preliminaries, that 
what would today be called “the Left” and even “the extreme 
Left” of politics was, in no way, deterred by Goverhment’s obvious 
advantages but fought, with greater spirit and confidence, and on a 
wider front, than in 1807. The return of Burdett and Cochrane 
for Westminster proved impossible for any supporters of Ministers 
to challenge, and the only pressure upon these candidates was a 
demand, from a constituency organisation upon Cochrane, to 
pledge himself more exphcitly than he had so far done, to Parlia- 
mentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. Cochrane had 
apparently meant to hold himself free from any major commit- 
ments by clouds of “popular” verbiage on pensions, smecures and 
economy but when he was convinced that the Westminster 
“Friends of the Purity and Freedom of Elections” were quite 
capable of turning to another candidate, he gave way and pledged 
himself completely.® Another “reformer” who was returned 
without a contest, and for a more important constituency than 
Westminster, was George Byng, M.P. for Middlesex.® Very like 
him in political sentiment was Thomas Coke, the famous 

^ Cf. The Times^ October 3rd: “The i8th Bulletin of the French armya so 
anxiously expected, is presented to the country in this day’s journal It is the 
bloodiest narrative that was ever read. The Russians, who have been worsted, 
have surpassed their former exploits, both in acting and suffering: and the French, 
who have been victorious, will yet be found, if their superiority in the held 
produce no undue concessions in the Cabinet, to have small cause for triumph.’’ 

® Cf. Ihid.i October 6th, for the account of the Westminster proceedings 
of the “Friends of the Purity and Freedom of Elections”. This body determined 
to bring Burdett in “free of expense” but was more cautious in regard to 
Cochrane until he wrote them a second letter, more to their mind than the first 
essay he had sent on the merits of his work against sinecures and on behalf of 
Prize Court Reform. His second letter ran thus: “I hereby pledge myself to 
vote on all occasions for Reform . . . from a persuasion that the ruin of the 
country can be averted by that means only. I will l&ewise support every 
measure for the abolition of smecures. ... As to the Catholic question. Gentle- 
men, it is proper to inform you that so long as its inquisitorial auricular con- 
fession, and its principles so favourable to despotism prevailed on the Continent, 

I was hostile to it: but that I am now inclined to grant the claims of the Catholics 
of Ireland, provided that they are content to receive the privileges of English- 
men, and to relinquish their predilection in favour of the jurisdiction of the 
Pope. ... I have only to add . . . relative to the objection made to a naval 
officer being a representative for Westminster . . . that one half of the Taxes 
levied on the people of England is disbursed on the Navy — ^for objects which, 
the ability of all the civil members of Parliament cannot detect to be erroneous, 
from the inspection of accounts. ...” 

® Cf. Ihid.^ October 13th, for his hustings speech returning thanks. 
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landowner of Holkham, who, after losing his seat for Norfolk 
at the 1807 elections, was now, by popular esteem, sent back, 
unopposed, to Parliament though he insisted on announcing 
his strong predilection for “radical reform” and an inunediate 
peace negotiatiQn.’- 

The most remarkable election proceedings in the country proved 
to be the contests at Liverpool and in the City of London. In the 
latter place, it took a great deal of effort to prevent \5''aithman and 
Wood from being sent to join Alderman Combe as “radical 
reform” representatives for the City, and the effort, in fact, proved 
irrepeatable when Waithman’s and Wood’s next chance came.® 
More remarkable even than the City contest was that for Liver- 
pool, where Brougham and Creevey were only beaten by the 
utmost efforts and by the importation of Caiming to make electoral 
history by undertaking daily oratorical rivalry with Brougham from 
his election headquarters and by making, in the evenings, the same 
kind of visits to clubs and assembhes as the Opposition candidates 
were undertaking.® The newspapers speedily became aware that 

^ Coke’s speech from the hustings is quoted at the head of the chapter. 
Burdett’s most characteristic pronouncement is there too. 

2 The TimeS) October isth, for the final figures: CombCj 5125; Curtis, 45775 
Shaw, 40825 Atkins, 30455 Waithman, 26225 Wood, 2373. Combe as a very 
wealthy brewer and an ex-Lord Mayor had so much that the “respectable” 
honoured that no attempt was even considered against him. At the declaration 
of the poll, Curtis and Shaw were booed loudly, while their defeated opponents, 
Waithman and Wood were given a great reception. Wood’s carriage was 
dragged in triumph through the streets, and Waithman received tremendous 
applause when speaking from the hustings and glorying in the fact that a 
brother-reformer had been placed at the head of ihe poll. His explanation of 
his defeat was that “crowds of voters for the adversary had been dragged to 
the Hall by the force of the East India Company, the Bank, the Post Office and 
the Docks”. 

^ Cf. The Times file for October. The Times which, on October loth, had been 
giving details of the great Canning procession arranged into the town, for the 
opening of the contest, was reporting this, on October 17th, after polling had 
begun: “the contest is continued with unabated zeal and confidence by all 
parties. Mr. Canning continues to address the people every evening, on the 
return of his procession upon the close of the poll, to the house of Mr. Gladstone, 
where Mr. Canning’s headquarters are established. . . . Mr. Canning, on these 
occasions, speaks from one of the drawing-room windows. The speeches are 
received wiffi enthusiasm by the people, who are wholly unaccustomed to such 
graceful eloquence, and therefore are more delighted with it, . . On the 
previous day The Times had noted that Canning’s speaking was very much to 
the taste of the ladies, and that his Committee had reproduced his oratory on 
handbills. And here is Canning himself, speaking on October 13th (The Timesy 
October 22nd), and bearing witness to his club-visiting: “Gentlemen. ... In 
some of the societies which I have visited, a question has been put to me whether 
I was prepared to support the question of Parliamentary Reform. I have heard 
that question in societies which I suppose my antagonists had previously 
visited, and to which they had held forth on the blessings to be derived from 
a new modelling of Parliament. . . 
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sometiiing unusual was happening at Liverpool, and the contest 
got longer and more excited reporting than any other in the 
country.^ When, therefore. Canning finally carried himself and 
his fellow-candidate to triumph, mainly by wittier and more engag- 
ing speaking, all the election experts agreed that jie would be the 
biggest single force in the House of Commons and that the Liver- 
pool Government would be well-advised to ask his assistance even 
on his own terms. Unless Ministers, indeed, succeeded in breaking 
up the Wellesley-Canning group, which some considered to have 
been the only real gainer from the elections, there was, in these 
judges’ opinion, a difficult time ahead for Government. 

There were some election judges, however, who considered that 
Ministers’ strength had risen though, perhaps, hardly enough to 
justify their Dissolution.^ The representation from Ireland had 
apparently been given special attention by Government, and this 
chapter shall be closed by a couple of quotations from Irish 
election oratory. Ministers succeeded in ejecting, from the repre- 
sentation of Cork City the powerfuily-conneaed Christopher Hely 
Hutchinson, though that Irish Whig had used almost ‘"seditious” 
oratory in the attempt to preserve a seat he had held since 1801.^ 
Here is one passage from Hely Hutchinson’s hustings speaking:^ 

Why are these clergymen arrayed against me, and against you, the 
people of the land, under the Right Reverend, the Bishop of Cork, 
and under, I will say, the Government of Ireland? It is the interference 
of a Divine Providence which interposes and protects us against them. 
A firebrand has been cast into your city! Orders, I am convinced, have 
been issued from the Castle ... to array the Protestant against the 
Catholic, and cast the firebrand between diem ... for the last few days, 
the most violent and unfair exertions have been resorted to against me 
. . . people have been sent in coachfuls to vote against me ... the 

^ It is curious to find The Times of October 22nd giving Canning’s speech of 
October 13th and its number of October 23rd giving his speech of October 14th. 
Apparently the full text of those speeches had just arrived. The speech of 
October 14th has another interest to historians — Canning reproves Ms oppo- 
nents for using the “big and small loaf” as part of their processional apparatus — 
the “big loaf” of Peace and the “small loaf” of War. 

® The Times 3 unfriendly, which was still pressing the idea of a Wellesley- 
Canning Ministry, estimated, in its number of November 27th, that Ministers 
had only gained four seats in England and Ireland, 

® Hely Hutchinson was younger brother both of Lord Donoughmore and of 
Lord Hutchinson, captor of Cairo and Alexandria in 1801. He had himself 
fought in Holland in 1799 and Egypt in 1801, 

* The Times^ November 14th. Hutchinson, like Creevey and Brougham, was 
brought in for another seat, m his case. County Longford. 
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coSSratii cSnril voted ... to take your cause int< 

to meet Ss> r’ ® corrupt and vicious Ministr 

ParlWnrtLJ^n ^ ^ left... they dissolve S 

are abouAo comminrf T mstantly as those election 

their Jefytnn<i nf p^i^' snd during their continuance^ they issu{ 

drives for* coacSs v Lieutenant of the country 

Limmck^rto rLw ^ emissaries to Tipperary, t 

diS 4rnatio? S ^ co4sioL tc 

the IflTiH T pcite rehgious animosity, and to destrot 

Duhlir^ea/ ^^Tge &e Dukc of Richmond with disturbing tht 

STSSiSJiSS: ^ 

County election was another which necessarily 

tn tl^^n of Government since Opposition’s leader 

in the Commons, George Ponsonby, attempted to recover his seat 

FtSr °1 attending Parliament as representative of an 

rriS- ^ borough. Ponsonby was beaten, but made this 

riticism of the methods that had been employed:^ 

honourable opponent. . . after having exhausted 
ms mti-Cathohc talhes, and ensured ... the votes of those who are 
mimical to Ae claims of his Catholic feUow-cotmtrymen, ... he then 

aonlausl aggrieved fellow-countr^en (Loud 

PP nd cries of too late too late). He tells you, mv Catholic 
feUow-countrymen, that he wiU support your d^^if SL am S 

Semef t^fr Safe. fteTyoS 

^ consider Ae complete unqualified concession of those 
Losofrir^ not opposed to, but connected with the 

Ld thf Identified with the existence of the Church 

oSe 5 thoS whn^c^^ ^d continued cheering.) Gentlemen, I am not 
sre MTT^fc ^ exclusion and degradation of 

SIX MILLIONS OF SUBJECTS, Can add to the strength of an^ Emoire of 
whose population they form a third (Loud applause). ... My Sm£ 

the CaSohc claims oufffoTe 

y can feel anxiety I feel no such hesitation. Gentlemen, 

andSt freeholders had had votes since 1793, 

fLiem^ as well as their opponents, some half-oromises The 

P^byf doubtless Ve k™from me 

g at Catholic majority who had no votes to give him. 
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and when I declare myself, as I have done^ and now dO;, the unalterable 
j&iend of unrestricted Catholic Emancipation^ I do not feel that I 
sacrifice any portion of my independence. 

Gentlemen, there are other great subjects on which I should wish 
to hear the opinion of my honourable opponent. . . What does he 
think of a Parliamentary Reform? ... I wish my honourable opponent 
would also state his opinion on the subject of sinecure places and offices 
in reversion ... on all these subjects I have given my opinion and have 
proved the sincerity of my professions by my acts. I have voted in 
favour of every measure which promised relief, or peace, or security 
to my country. . . . 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE PARLIAMENT OF 1812 
TO WATERLOO 

“There is certainly, a great deficiency of oratory_in the Ifouse 
of SrS^oS . on the CathoUc question, exhibited 

tVip House but it is most delighted with CanBing, and tiiat 
^^ Snsm^ gives him boldness, and enables him to 
SghfS more. BriUiant wit, the most cutting person^ 
satire often mixed with buffoonery, but alwaj^s dehvcred m 
elS 2 it language, and with action particularly suited to *“e 
eSeldes. His speeches, however, are gotjip with 
TiaWand study . Manners Sutton and Robmson 
SJfsome taleis for speaking, and wiU probably unprwe. 
Ponsonby speaks like a gentleman, generaUy tame; l^esome- 
S rKbove htodf. After these, there is nothmg at 

present worth notice.” 

Sir R. Heron, M.P. m March 1813. 

Sss But 0?r English Government Ms the greatest 
load of guilt. It is they who principally insist on imposmg 
upon the French, the wretched and despotic government o Me 
Bourbons It is the blood and treasure of this free country 
which cements their tyranny and bigotry, and “ “ 

enforce their perjured authority upon their 

^ atSp. 

»d 

Si^vrbeen paicdW out. like land upon an mdosut j 
SrS ^taioa, .8 in the case of Wanaw and Genoa, 

■“’S^ffSSSijTS^ffar^Cnnderlgls). 
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P HE newly-elected Parliament, that came together, on 
November 24, 1812, for a short set of pre-Christmas sittings, 
faced both good news and bad. It was alrfeady plain that 
Napoleon had run into the greatest difficulties. and dangers in 
Russia, and, when Ministers moved a grant of ^£200,000 in aid of 
the Russian sufferers from the French invasion, there was virtually 
unanimous approval. Government’s grant, indeed, being supple- 
mented, all over the country, by volimtary local collections and 
Funds. ^ But to set over against the jubilation at Russia’s achieve- 
ments, the full measure of which became more apparent in 
December and January, there was some bitterness about Britain’s 
own war performance. Supporters of Wellesley and Canning were 
especially dangerous when criticising Ministers for some naval 
“humiliations” inflicted on Britain by the Americans, and for the 
long and costly retreat from Burgos forced, it was claimed, upon 
Wellington owing to the inadequate support furnished him by 
Government.^ 

When Parliament came together again on February 12, 1813, 
Ministers still had a good many anxious moments to endure. In 
arranging the new India Bill, to determine Indian conditions for 
the next twenty years, they undoubtedly showed prudence in 
steering a careful course between “Company monopoly” and 
“free trade” in commercial matters and, in re%ion, between the 
dangerous Christianising pohcy of Wilberforce and the religious 
indifferentism favoured by most Anglo-Indians. But on the two 
most contentious topics of domestic policy. Ministers emerged far 
less happily. The Regent’s scandalous treatment of his deserted 
wife produced a new crisis, and a flood of documentation, after the 
Princess appealed to Parliament early in March. The “public”, 
followed by the newspapers, very soon rallied decisively to the 
Princess, who, to add to her troubles, had lately been notffied that 
she would only be allowed to see her daughter, the Princess 

^ Cf. Westmorland Advertiser and Kendal Chronicle^ January % 165 and 23, 
X8135 for the comparatively large subscription raised in so small and remote a 
place as Kendal. 

^ Cf. The TimeS) January ist: *‘alasl our public councils are guided by men, 
who systematically dilute every hostile measure; who have thrown away all the 
benefits of the Spanish campaign, and given America a cheering cordial in her 
naval successes. , . . The Ministers, as well as the country, loudly, and no doubt 
heartily, applauded the sturdy and persevering boldness of the Russians: but 
to imitate that daring people in the most humble degree, does not appear to 
have entered into their imagination. . . 
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Charlotte, once a fortnight instead of once a week.^ Ministers, 
suspected of a desire to court the Regent by making use of the 
tit-bits of scandal that had been gathered against the Princess since 
she had been deserted in 1796, had some bad moments and emerged 
with little grace from tlie debates. On another matter, that of 
Catholic Emancipation, they were, perhaps, more fortunate though, 
according to Opposition, their conduct was even less straight- 
forward. On February 25th, the House of Commons was asked 
to honour the promise, given to the Catholics in the Session of 
1812, of taking their claims under consideration. After an im- 
mense debate, a majority of 264 against 224 decided, on March 2nd, 
to give the Catholics the promised consideration of their claims. 
There followed some important discussions behind the scenes, and, 
finally, Grattan, Canning, and Casdereagh, as representing widely- 
sundered sections of the House, favourable to Emancipation, 
produced a Catholic Bill, albeit one furnished with “safeguards” 
imwelcome to the Catholics and privately criticized among Opposi- 
tion.^ Yet w h ile Ministers’ Leader of the House was associated 
with Grattan and Canning in drafting the Bill, the Regent felt 
himself free to organise a fatal opposition. The coup de grace was 
given to the BUI, on May 24th, when the Speaker, addressing the 
House from the floor, carried an amendment, by 251 votes against 
247, which removed from the Bill, as too perilous, the conceded 
CathoUc claim to sit in Parliament.® Ponsonby, Leader of the 

^ The Times on October 8^ 1812, had shewn resentment of the newly-announced 
restriction on the Princess of Wales’s interviews with her daughter^ addressing 
the Royal Family thus: “For God’s sake, for the sake of yourselves and yom 
country, bear in mind the primary cause of all the miseries of Spain; think tc 
what the unhappy dissentions of the Royal Family there have led. . . Fs 
the discussions of March, it began by adopting an unfriendlief "tone to the 
Princess but, quickly scenting the way the “public” was sympathising with her. 
altered its course and ultimately referred to her as a “great and good woman”. 
If she was not that, she was certainly a deeply-injured woman, still exposed tc 
the result of servant-maid gossip of pregnancy and secret delivery, long dismissed 
by the Privy Council after the “delicate investigation” of 1806. 

® Cf. Notes by Sir Robert Herons Bart, Under May 26, 1813, when his notes 
were entered, Heron, who was M.P. for Grimsby, wrote thus: “The delay 
of a fortnight had been consumed by Lord Castlereagh, Grattan, and Canning 
in forming a bill, in which each sacrificed something to the opinion of the 
others. I confess I do not like the fruits of their labours, because the restrictions 
with which they have loaded the measure, appear to me to be unjust, nugatory, 
and irritating; nor can I understand the fairness of interfering with the patronage 
of tlieir clerical establishment, when we do not contribute to its support [the 
Ministerial ‘veto’ on Catholic bishops]; yet even this qualified measure is fat 
better than none.” 

® Ibid.: “The Prince has made every possible exertion to defeat the Bill, and 
the most profligate intrigues have been carried on. Many Members, who before 
supported, have now voted on the other side.” 
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Opposition, thereupon abandoned the Bill as now worthless for 
purpose of conciliating the Catholics. One of his friends weS 
farther and amounced that a fuU case for Parliamentary Reform 
had been made out by the proofs of “corruption’^ that had been 
furmshed by t^t one night’s proceedings.! 

Foreign ^airs, too, despite the increasing straits of Napoleon, 
brought Mimsters some grave anxieties. If Russian troops over- 
sew and occupied the Grand Duchy of Warsaw^ if, first, the 
Prussian Army and, then, the Prussian Court alHed with Russia 
and prepared to overwhelm the Napoleonic system in Germany, 
theie were annoymg setbacks, too, the blame for which could be 
^d often was, ascribed to Government. Thus, at one stage during 
Hamburg had hberated itself from French 
•„ j f Hanover was prepanng to follow, when the French, 
in defaifit of any speedy action ftom England, succeeded in 
re-estabhskng their hold. Opposition persistently blamed 
Mmsters for ^s misfortune and ascribed particular culpability 
to their unjustifiable and long-criticized Swedish Treaty To get 
Ae support of Bemadotte, Crown Prince of Sweden, support tLt 
° ““'Pletely valueless. Ministers had a^eed to 



N^y a pcp^ „ a tested 

ently done the very reverse of what was intended. While Bema- 
dotte was suspected of waiting to see what would happen in the 

o^?Flh^^n Napoleon and his opponents, preparing 

he Elbe, Denmark, despite the harm inflicted by Britain, had 

bSTf abmdon Napoleon and had even guarded Ham- 

burg, for a space, from a French reoccupation. Only when Den- 

Swedish 

to S?Fr^ni .u ^ themselves forced back, wiUy-nilly, 

Towns^ ^ alliance and the French reoccupation of the Hanse 

^ Ibid.^ fnr T O 



the. Lords, Grey votes against 224. In 

vjxey ana wouand led the attack and won 77 votes agamdi- 14a 
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When the great clashes on the Upper Elbe began, in May. 
Ministers had new anxieties. For a time they seemed completelj 
unable to prevent the combats from going in favour of Napoleor 
nor Austria from successfully negotiating an armistice, in June 
in apparent preparation for a peace conference in which al 
Britain’s propositions might be voted down by a bloc of the foui 
great military powers of the Continent, cheered on by America 
Here is The Times, still dangerously hostile to the A^sters, on i 
situation for which they were allegedly far too small: ^ 

We yesterday stated, that we feared Buonaparte would be but tO( 
successful in his attempts to procure an armistice. Sorry are we to say 

that our opinion has proved correct Oh, that the nation woul( 

awake to the dangerous consequences of trusting power to men whos 
incapacity has become so lamentably apparent! The time is critical 
A continental peace is probably on the eve of being established 

And we are left, or shall be left, alone 
The last that dare to combat with the foe. 

Can we under such circumstances commit the safety of the countr 
any longer to the authors of the Swedish treaty, to the abandoners 0 
Hamburgh and Hanover, to the creators of tiie American Navy, t 
the managers of the last Spanish campaign? What have these mei 
done during the course of the last fourteen months, or rather wha 
have they not done, to justify the decisive sentence passed on thei 
incapacity by the House of Commons, at the very outset of thei 
career! Because the country would not support its Representatives o: 
that memorable occasion, because it was contented to sit stiU under th 
miserable domination of these Lords of Misrule, we now see all ou 
prospects blasted and the Continent sinking fast into that wretchei 
servitude from which we had fondly hoped to see it liberated b 
British co-operation. 

Much of the force of such criticism of the Ministers had, 0 
course, gone by July 22nd when the^^gmrogued Parliament ami( 
the eclat of Vittoria in Spain and ajgation” succes 
a gains t the Americans, the Shanne^^^ May 26, 1813, whence of th 

ChcsapEClKB . As tllC Kcndul C7A?’(?^2<;(Qastlereaghj GrattaUj> and 

d something to the opinion 

Fortune smiles upon our arms i^;iieir labours^ because re/orld^ an 
the month of June last has teemed triumphs 

It opened witir the capture of the Oration of ou 

naval fame. It closed with the ever-t even this Vittoria^ an^ 

the intermediate space was occupied. extensive^ but not les 

important achievements in Canada. . 

^ The Timess June i6th. ® x^^enacl Chronicle^ July 31st. 
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The course of foreign affairs, too, went very fevourably for 
Ministers, during the Recess, with the break-down of the Prague 
conferences, the entry of Austria on the allied side, and the 
plung in g of Napoleon into a new set of combats,' ending, when 
Wellington was already standing on French soil, lyith the decisive 
French defeat of Leip2ig. But Napoleon’s enforced retreat be- 
hind the Rhine was foEowed by a mingled winter of negotiations 
and fighting, which had its own keen anxieties for Ministers, 
fearful, occasionaEy, of the break-up of the victorious Coahtion 
under the stress of rival ambitions, hard and dangerous battles, 
and special Napoleonic offers to Austria. Fortunately for Govern- 
ment, Napoleon outplayed his diplomatic hand throughout the 
winter of 1813-14 and was reduced to abdication early in AprE. 
There foUowed months of pageantry and excitement, coming to a 
first climax, in June, during the visit to England of the sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia, and to a second, on August ist, when the 
centenary of the accession of the House of Hanover was celebrated 
in magnificent style. ^ 

Meanwhile the Parliamentary Session, completed in July 1814, 
had seen Opposition stiE capable of some searching criticism. 
Opposition, among other things, foimd occasion to grumble at the 
consequences that continued to flow ftom the unfortunate Swedish 
Treaty in that, even when the Crown of Denmark had been 
coerced into ceding Norway to Sweden, the British Navy con- 
tinued to be employed in the unrighteous work of breaking 
popular Norwegian resistance by blockade. ^ Again, when the 
youthful Peel, as Irish Chief Secretary, asked for special powers 
to repress dangerous Irish disorders. Opposition forgot not to 
remind Ministers of what it had prophesied when Catholic 
Emancipation was refused nor to demand, before any part of the 
nation’s liberties was surrendered, the dearest proof of the 
necessity for such surrender.® There was some further scandal in 
the Royal Famfly, where the unfortunate Princess of Wales was 
submitted to the ignominy of total exdusion from the sodety of 

^ Cf. Ibid., August 6th> for enthusiastic notices on what had been done 
to celebrate the Grand National Jubilee in Hyde Park, the Green Park, and 
$L James’s Park. 

® Ibid.^ May 2rst, for the speeches of Lords Grey, Grenville and Holland, on 
May loth, in the Lords. 

® Cf. Annual Register, 1814, History, pp. 162-3, for censure on Peel, on July 
14th, for not mentioning Orangemen’s violence in Ulster as among the outrages 
needing attention. 
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mLSSs by 

Meanwhile it wa« ^®^P®°sation of an increased income.^ 
aitemmZ! T, that the escape to her mother 

of the^p J- *^®^tincess Charlotte, and her refusal of the han d 

s™S? f T ^°^“tned with her eaS 

dLwessha 4 li£d^oth^'^'\‘^^“^®’t,'^^^ Princess would 
nn th. S ^ ^ to accompany her mother 

on Ae long connnental tour which the latter was iSanning Ser 

Sl"T- of English humihations^ 

andSS'o^th^/^^T"'^"^ of March-July 1814 

attentionJf th?« ^f^ton, begun m the following November, the 
SI r became more and more concentrated on 

S 181? TaH T' ^ Commons Select Committee, sitting 

owners^' that alfTh^ resolutions, so favourable to land- 

fiSh? ’a . ^ manufacturing interests had taken 

waf apparSt^to? Ptice for wheat and other grain 

^ regulations aimed, it seemed, at 

P quarter and, perhaps, even above I03^. od. per quarter 2 

m foot AroLhl t J® petitioning activity had been set 

XT T. the coiintxy. are some reports of thf* 

Scottish petitioning of the spring of 1814 
representativeoflhecountry! 

! ’ ?®“. ®'tmlar reports available from London and 
estmmster, dommated as these were by “radical reformers”;® 

SSHS-s;ssMg 

11,500 persons. Each petition consisted of 45 shins of parchment 

They were presented on Tuesday se’nnight “s ot parchment. 

umhei *^t his Grace the Duke of North- 

umberland has, with characteristic liberaHty of sentiment, expressed 

" •k' 

per quarter, and imDoitatinn nf home prices ruied below 90ir. od. 

price reached 103^. od. per qua«« permitted tiU the home 

semi-famine fignies wasfma^ Aar *ese 

cultivation during tte w”mnrev.nr T under 

cultivated at a profit, save on a basis of higrprices”'' 

M CAW., May X4th, quoting th"e Kkroio- and other ioumrfs. 
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himself deadly hos^e to ^y legislative enactment for enhancing 
nf Gram, thinkmg it best imder all circumstances that the 
OTO leve? ' article, should be left to find their 

The pubHc interest excited in this town by the late' petition against 
any alteration m lie com laws, had no sooner subsided here, tl^Se 
scene chmged to North Shields. On Thursday a general meeting 
held, which was most numerously attended^ and Jter agreein-- unS 
mously upon sorne very appropriate resolutions, petition were drawn 
up, and tie number of persons that flocked on Friday and Satoday 
to record Aeur names, was beyond all precedent in the town. ^ 

u inhabitants of Johnstone, against the proposed 

alterauon of the com law, has been transmitted. proposea 

« convenery, Cupar Fife, unaniiiously resolved, on 
Saturday the 23 Aprfl to petition Parliament 

^e town of Berwick-on-Tweed, has petitioned Parliament. . 

We are informed that the secretary to the committees of the in- 
corporations of Edinburgh, &c. on the com laws, has received coS- 
mmucations from the mcorporated trades of a great many of Ae 
Scotland, stating that petitions . . . had been for- 
Se|d meS^^^“^’ determination to oppose the same by 

demonstrations as these, the Select Committee of 
mougn it could claim both “independence” of Gover nment 
strong representation from among Opposition, ^ had neces- 
sarily to modify its ideas. Ultimately, the nation was offered duty- 
free importation from abroad when the home price of wheat was 
8fo. od. or more per quarter. When the home price was below 
86i oJ per quarter, there would be, as the price fell, an increasing 
s^e of duty reaching as high as 24s. od. per quarter duty when 
the home price of wheat declined to 635. od. or less. And even 
these modified figures were to be made more palatable by the 
proyiMon that corn from British North America would be admitted 
at h^-duty and that facilities would be provided at the ports for 
foreign com to be stored duty-free until such time as it was needed 
for home consumption. The urban agitation, however, remained 
such that Ministers themselves urged delay and further con- 
sideration. But as they rather faltered before the task of asking the 
House to cancel the resolutions of a Select Committee, the ma ttor 
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was taken out of their hands by Canning’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of much-agitated Liverpool, General Gascoyne. Gas- 
coyne’s amendment, for deferring the consideration of the Com 
Law Report fot six months, instead of the three weeks proposed 
by Ministers, wgs carried, on June 6th, by 116 votes against 106.^ 

The events of the Recess made the Corn Law issue no easier to 
deal with after the new Parliamentary Session had opened in 
November 1814. The eagerly-awaited peace had, so far, seemed 
to bring little but economic disorganisation and ruinous distur- 
bance of the relatively stable patterns which Britain’s war-time 
production had assumed after twenty years of almost continuous 
hostilities. On the one hand, farmers, committed to high war 
rents for a long time to come imder seven-, fourteen-, and twenty- 
one-year leases, had already suffered greatly from the heavy fall m 
agricultural prices which had set in at the mere mention of peace.^ 
On the other hand, the manufacturing populations had been hard- 
hit by the cessation of war-orders and by the non-appearance of 
any compensating peace-time demand from the war-stricken 
Continent, still awaiting an obviously difficult “settlement” at the 
Congress of Vienna. It may be assumed, indeed, that the Peace 
signed with America at Ghent on December 24, 1814, on terms 
that disappointed some British aspirations, was influenced both by 
the deteriorating news co ming from Vienna and by the hope of 
reopening American markets to British manufacturers.® Mean- 
while Parliament, after meeting between November 8th and 
December ist, had been adjourned, despite Opposition’s protests, 
until February 9, 1815.* By that date Ministers apparently 

^ Cf. Kendal Chronicle^ June iith. This paper’s editorial comment ran: “The 
Corn Bill, as we predicted it would be, has been lost in the House of Commons; 
lost, we hope, never more to be found. John Bull, stupid as they represent 
him, had sense enough to find out that a quartern-loaf at nine pence is better 
than a quartern loaf at fifteen pence.” 

® Cf. Ibid.^ May 14th, for what was happening even after the first heavy fall 
in grain prices: “Horses, 15 per cent lower, no more being wanted for the 
cavalry; and cattle more than 20 per cent from the discontinuance of the 
contracts. , . . Good veal is now selling at Harwich for 6d. per lb. and eggs 
40 for IS, which articles are imported from Holland regularly twice a 
week.” 

® Cf. Ibid,^ December 31, 1814, for some disappointment at the failure of the 
Treaty of Ghent to improve the Canadian frontier. Maine which had been con- 
quered by the British was to be restored to the Americans, who were also, 
despite earlier British hopes, to keep the southern shores of Lakes Ontario, 
Erie, Huron and Superior, 

* Ibid.y December loth, for Grenville’s strenuous opposition in the Lords, 
on December ist, and for Ponsonby’s divid^ against Ministers on the same 
day in the Commons. One of Grenville’s objections to so long an adjournment 
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expected decisive results, one way or another, from Vienna and 
might hope, among other things, to be able to recommend a 
Government policy on the Com Laws.^ 

The reassembly of Parliament on February 9th found Ministers 
reassured, indeed, on the aspect of affairs at Vienna but facing the 
certainty of a great deal of varied opposition at home. On the 
Com Laws, Government finally determined to draft legislation of 
its own, which was introduced into the Commons, on Febmary 
17th, by Frederick Robinson, a junior Minister. Under Govern- 
ment’s plan, foreign wheat would enter duty free when the home 
price was over 8or. od. per quarter but, on the other hand, it would 
be totally excluded until that price was reached. A strong move- 
ment against the Ministerial plan began almost as soon as it was 
launched, and once again, as in 1814, turban petitioning was 
prepared on a large scale. As early as March ist and 3rd, for 
example, when the First and Second Readings of the Com Bill 
were carried by large majorities, which included some elements 
from Opposition, a significant number of petitions were already 
being presented to the House.® But it was on Monday, March 6th, 
the day fixed for the beginning of the Committee stage in the 
Conamons, that a real attempt seems to have been organised by the 
populace of the capital to overawe Parliament into an abandonment 
of the Bill. The preliminary means employed for gathering the 
mob were thus described in a provincial newspaper, unfriendly to 
the Com Bill 

We lament to state that that worst and least efficacious of all possible 
means has been resorted to, that of attempting to intimidate Parliament 
by menace and violence — ^Every man who has walked the streets of 

was the fact that war with America was stili raging, while, in the Commons, 
December ist found Opposition pressing Government closely on the naval 
disappointments of the American War. 

^The Kendal Chronicle file for December 1814 and January 1815 shews 
that even provincial England was very well informed on the long crisis at 
Vienna on the Saxon and Polish questions. 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ March nth, gives the following petitions as having been 
presented on March ist: One from St. Saviour's, Southwark; one from Frome, 
signed by 4500 persons; petitions from the Provost and Corporation, and from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow; one from 4000 inhabitants of 
Greenwich, etc. The petitions presented on March 3rd came from Billingsgate, 
Bishopsgate, Clerkenwell, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, St. Clement Danes, 
Woolwich, Tiverton, Coventry, Reading, County of Ayr, and the Trades House 
of Glasgow. But the petitioning campaign was then only half under way, for 
the very same number of the Kendal Chronicle shows that the Kendal meeting 
for example, for adopting a form of petition was not held till March 6tb« 

® Ihid.i March nth. 
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London for the last fortnight, has seen the inscriptions on the walls, 
attempting to inflame the public mind, and excite riot and disturbance. 
These have been accompanied by violent speeches, and ballad-singing 
in the streets, the consequences of which have been as follow: — 
OBSTRUCTIONS OF MEMBERS— TUMULT ROUND THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS 

A situation of considerable peril developed, indeed, and troops 
had to be used to protect Parliament from mob-violence. Even 
so, the night of March 6th was one of dangerous disorder in the 
capital, with destructive mobs seeking to smash up the West End 
mansions of those who were believed to have influenced the 
adoption of the Corn Law policy. 

The mob troubles of March 6th were hardly calculated to win 
new recruits for those sections of Opposition which were resisting 
an 80s. od. Corn Law. On March 6th itself, a motion to substitute 
74s. od. for 80s. od. was voted down by 208 votes against 77; the 
figme of 72s. od., divided upon, on March 8th, obtained only 50 
votes against 168; and, finally, on March loth, the Third Reading 
was carried by as large a majority as 245 against 72, despite the 
violent Westminster Petition, signed by 42,473 inhabitants, which 
Burdett had just presented, and the numerous similar petitions 
stiU streaming in.® It was at this stage, moreover, that the first 
reports of Napoleon’s landing in France arrived, and, as it became 
increasingly clear during the succeeding fortnight, that he would 
recover complete control of France, the Com Law and a number 
of other questions that had been embarrassing Government sank 
a good deal in relative importance. When the immediate prospect, 
that is, was a renewal of fighting and the return of war-prices for 
wheat, wen above 8oi. od., protests against the Corn Law lost their 
raison d'etre, for the time, almost as completely as did the strong 
campaign that had been started for the immediate abolition of the 
Income Tax or the objections that had been pressed, from among 
Opposition, whether to Vienna Congress decisions® or to the 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ March iith, for the damage done at Lord Eldon’s, Mr. 
Robinson’s, Mr. Yorke’s, Lord Darniey’s and Lord EUenborough’s. There was 
similar trouble, at Glasgow, on March yth. One of the persons, arrested in 
London, for twice haranguing mobs on March 7th, was later charged with 
having invited the “mechanics to rise for wages and redress their own wrongs; 
called upon them to remember Hampden, Sidney, and Russell, and Oliver 
Cromwell, who so gloriously dissolved the Parliament”. 

® Ibid.y March i8th. 

® /M., February 25th, for the objections (e.g. in the Lords on February 15th) 
to the transfer of Genoa and its territories to the King of Sardinia. Genoa 
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alleged slowness of British demobilisation.^ During the Corn 
Law’s iinal stages in the Lords, public attention was, in fact, 
transferred almost completely to the French scene and to the 
decisions that would have to be taken in consequence both in 
Britain and on the Continent.® 

Napoleon’s complete success in re-establishingTbimself in France 
tended, like the Corn Law, to produce divided counsels in Opposi- 
tion. An extreme section^ headed by Whitbread, held that the 
speedy and complete collapse of the Bourbons showed how stupid 
and useless would be a war for their replacement. Negotiations 
with a much-chastened Napoleon were altogether preferable both 
as avoiding an immediate renewal of hostilities and as promising 
a French regime, not needing to be supported indefinitely from the 
outside. A middle section, headed by Grey and Ponsonby, would 
not go as far as this but held that the crushing expense of another 
long war would produce evils so serious that reasonable overtures 
from Napoleon ought not to be refused a hearing outright. A 
third section, whose leading figure was Grenville, blamed Minis- 
ters, indeed, for not, on the one hand, keeping a better watch on 
Elba and for not seeing, on the other, that Napoleon was paid the 

had been ‘‘liberated” from Napoleon by a British expedition which had 
been freely aided by Genoese in the confident expectation that their ancient 
republic would be restored. Arrangements were apparently under way for 
the re-proclamation of the Genoese Republic on January i, 1815, when the 
most unpopular Congress decision from Vienna was communicated late in 
December. Another matter of foreign politicSj which was causing Opposition 
protest almost simultaneously^ was the surrender, by the British commander in 
Gibraltar, of two Spanish refugees from the repulsive reaction which Ferdinand 
VII had inaugurated in Spain. Whitbread raised this matter repeatedly in the 
Commons (e.g. February lyth), and he it was, too, who chailengingly demanded 
from Castiereagh, immediately on his return, a fuili and early account of Vienna 
decisions, still concealed from the public. (Commons, March 6tli, and, later, 
in a much more elaborate form, March 20th.) 

^ Grenville had raised this matter very strongly when objecting to the 
adjournment of December i, 1814. Seventy-five thousand British troops were, 
according to him, still on the Continent, adding to British burdens and debt, 
and “likely to be employed, not for the professed object of their service, the 
deliverance and freedom of the Continental States, but their subjugation and 
enslavement”. According to him, some of the Allies, in respect of thirst for 
aggrandisement, “appeared not to be behind the great tyrant upon whose 
downfall their glory appeared to rise”. {Kendal Chronicle^ December 12, 1814, 
reporting the Lords’ debate of December ist.) 

^ The final division in the Lords on March 20th was one of 128 against ii. 
But the same number of the Kendal Chronicle^ reporting these figures (March 
25th), was already reporting Wellington’s appointment as Generalissimo in the 
Netherlands and the hurried search for transports to convey British troops 
thither. The London postscript and the editorial were both occupied with the 
situation in France and on the Continent and made no mention of the Corn 
Law. 
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financial allowances promised him at the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
and the withholding of which had given him an awkward juridical 
case for cancelling his abdication.^ But in the actual state of 
things^ this section saw no alternative to Ministers’ policy of 
standing in line with their continental allies and refusing to 
recognise ah Napoleon’s attempted justifications for his breach of 
the Abdication Treaty of Fontainebleau, 

As things turned out, Whitbread’s war on the Bourbons, and the 
less overt hostilities for which Grey and Ponsonby were prepared, 
did Opposition an immense amount of harm with the ‘"public”, 
who resented the tendency to find excuses or even semi-justifica- 
tions for Napoleon.^ Opposition’s final objections to being 
irrevocably committed to what might prove another Ten Years’ 
War with Napoleon were urged, in the Lords, on May 22nd and, 
in the Commons, on May 25th. All thhxgs considered, the anti- 
war fraction of Opposition ^vided respectably at 44-156 in the 
Upper House and 92-331 in the Commons, figures which seem 
almost favourable when it is remembered that Grenville had 
argued strongly for war in the one House and Grattan and 
Plunket in the other.® But when the Parliamentary debates of May 

^ The Marquess Wellesley, still at odds with Ministers even if Canning had 
come to terms, went further than Grenville in his criticism of Ministers’ sins 
of omission and commission. Thus, in the Lords, on April 7th, he even 
denounced the way France had been treated at Vienna. And as to the French 
Government’s witibiholding of Napoleon’s allowances, he remarked {Kendal 
Chronicle, April 15th): ‘‘He was told tiiat the non-payment of Napoleon’s 
pension was no breach of the contract, as it was to be paid by the year^ but was 
it intended to be paid? What was done as to the provision for his son? Was it 
prudent or wise to give the semblance of justice to his cause?” 

^ Cf. Kendal Chronicle, April i, 1815, This moderate and sensible provincial 
paper, though it had just been fighting hard against Ministers’ Corn Law, 
quickly took Ministers’ side on Napoleon, by quoting extensively from the 
London Courier's attack on Opposition’s courses. Here is one example: “But 
the opposition have already found out motives that palliate, if not justify, his 
enterprise. Good, quiet soul! he would have remained tranquil and innocently 
occupied at Elba if the Allies had not broken their engagements with him^ 
‘they are known,’ says the Morning Chronicle, ‘to have violated every part of 
their engagements to him.’ Thus eager is the party to persuade us that this 
invasion is only a just reprisal and retahation which the allies have provoked. . . . 
But what sort of feeling must that be, whose first impulse is always to find 
grounds of justification for an enemy? No sooner does ESonaparte re-appear on 
the stage, than his old admirers are eager to return to their allegiance.” 

® Cf. Notes by Sir Robert Heron, Bart., pp. 53-4, for the spirit in which 
some back-bench Oppositionists voted. Heron, who had supported the Corn 
Law, wrote thus of the war against Napoleon: “On the most mature considera- 
tion I voted against the war. I incline to think it will be short and successful, 
but I believe it to be impolitick, if not unjust. I conceive the project of seating 
Louis XVIII upon the throne, to be a most dangerous precedent likely to be 
followed by any future conspiracy of Kings. Sixteen millions are already voted 
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were followed not by long seasons of useless hazard and sacrifice, 
as Opposition had inferred, but by the unexpectedly quick and 
decisive victory of Waterloo, Opposition’s credit seemed to have 
sunk almost beyond repair and Ministers to have- established an 
impregnable political position. Whitbread, indeed. Opposition’s 
strongest critic of the war, put an end to his own life, on July 6th, 
and it is impossible not to believe that a sense of the shattered 
public credit;, both of himself and his party, had much to do with 
the tragedy.^ Events were, however, to prove that tlie “public” 
speedily found every justification for the existence of an alert and 
combative Opposition. The post-war distress, which followed the 
peace of 1815, was altogether more threatening than that which 
had appeared in 1814, and the “public” was eager to cheer on such 
attacks on Civil List and Service extravagances as had been 
initiated by Tierney, an Opposition leader luckier than Whitbread 
in bis choice of special subject.® 

This chapter cannot be ended more fittingly than by quoting, 
from a source friendly to Government, a description of the grave 
economic position Ministers were facing in the second half of 1815. 
Here is the Annual Register’s view, and it was an organ much more 
hopeful than some, since it scolded those who were giving way to 
complete despair:® 

A temporary activity given to commerce by the revived intercourse 
with the American States revived several branches of manufacture &om 
the decline into which they had fallen, and excited flattering expecta- 
tions! but, as usual in such cases, the supply much exceeded the demand; 

under various titles, as subsidies, and the expense of the campaign is estimated 
at eighty. I do not think the choice of all the Sovereigns on earth is, to us, 
worth one hundredth part of this sum in our present circumstances.” 

^ Kendal Chronicle ^ July 15th, gave a full account of the inquest. It appeared 
that Whitbread had complained to a friend ‘‘that his public life was extinct — 
that he was derided — ^in short, he had become an outcast of society”. He seemed 
even to fear, “that charges of a serious nature were exhibited against him, as 
\veii by the public voice, as by communications”. 

® On April 14th, Tierney, complaining of the “profusion and extravagance” 
in the Regent’s Household and Civil List expenditures which regularly exceeded 
the Estimates, obtained much support and was granted a Select Committee 
though not with the powers he considered necessary. He divided, against 
Ministers, for greater powers and obtained 94 votes against 127. He appealed 
to the House again, on May 8th, and on this occasion obtained 1 19 votes against 
175, “the minority,” according to the Annual Register ^ “being not only consider- 
able in number, but highly respectable in weight and character”. Later, Tierney 
played his part in defeating Ministers’ request for £6000 a year of additional 
income for the Royal Duke of Cumberland after he had undertaken a dubious 
marriage on the Continent. After several narrow divisions. Ministers were, on 
July 3rd, defeated by 126 votes against 125. 

® Annual Register ^ iSiSa Preface, pp. vi~viL 
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the markets were overstocked; great quantities of goods lay unsold or 
unpaid for^ and numerous failures were the consequence. The com- 
mercial distresses were unfortxmately coincident with extraordinary 
difficulties under which the agricultural part of the community was 
labouring^ occasioned by a reduction in the price of corn . . . rendering 
the cultivators wholly unable to indemnify themselves for greatly 
advanced rents^ kid augmented taxes. From these conjoint causes^ 
there has rarely been a time of more widely-diffused complaint than 
the close of the current year; and all the triumphant sensations of 
national glory seem almost obliterated by general depression. . . . Few 
objects^ domestic or foreign^ remaining to excite political interest^ 
the public feelings were nearly concentrated upon private and personal 
distress. If> however^^ the conclusion of this year be compared with 
those periods which afforded no other prospect than that of interminable 
war^ with increasing foes and failing allies^ it must be regarded as 
culpable discontent to be insensible of the meliorated condition of our 
countryj when nothing is probably wanting to restore the enjoyment 
of the advantages so largely bestowed upon it^ except patience;, prudence^ 
and economy. 


[The very character of the hand-bill opposite 
suggests that it was “planted’* by an anti-Jacobin 
to discredit his opponents. One keen anti-Jacobin 
was ultimately detected in this form of activity^ but 
it was years later.] 



CHAPTER XVIII 

POST-WAR DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT 

“It is a matter of history, that whilst the laurels were yet cool 
on tiie brows of our victorious soldiers on their second 
occupation of Paris, the elements of convulsion were at work 
amongst the masses of our labouring population; and that a 
series of disturbances commenced with the introduction of 
the Corn Bill in 1815, and continued, with short intervals, 
until the close of the year 1816. In London and Westminster 
riots ensued, and were continued for several days, whilst the 
bill was discussed; at Bridport, there were riots on account of 
the high price of bread; at Biddeford there were similar 
disturbances to prevent the exportation of grain; at Bury, by 
the unemployed, to destroy machinery; at Ely, not suppressed 
without bloodshed; at Newcastle-on-Tyne, by colliers and 
others; at Glasgow, where blood was shed, on account of the 
soup-ldtchens; at Preston, by unemployed weavers; at 
Nottingham, by Luddites, who destroyed thirty frames; at 
Merthyr Tydville, on a reduction of wages; at Birmingham, 
by the unemployed; at Walsall, by the distressed; and 
December 7th, 1816, at Dundee, where owing to the high price 
of meal, upwards of one hundred shops were plundered. 
At this time the writings of William Cobbett suddenly 
became of great authority; they were read on nearly every 
cottage hearth in the manufacturing districts. . . 

Samuel Bamford’s Radical^ Chapter 2. 

A hand-written Bill, posted in London to excite uproar at 
Spa-Fields, December 2, 1816 (H.O. 404): 

Britons to Arms! 

The whole Country waits the Signal 
from London to fly to Arms! Haste 
break open gunsmiths and other likely places 
to find Arms! Run ail 

Constables [through] who toutch a Man of Us. 

No Rise of Bread! No Regent! 

No Castlereagh, Off with their Heads: 

No Placemen, Tythes or Enclosures: No 
Bishops, only useless Lumber! Stand true or 
be slaves for Ever! N.B. 5000 of these Bills 
are up in the Town and printed ones with 
further particulars will appear in due time. 

Tricoloured Private Committee 


W HEN Ministers decided the character of the Speech read 
from the Throne, on February i, i8i6,to the reassembled 
Parliament, they still seem to have been under the delusion 
that, though agriculture was admittedly distressed, manufactures 
and commerce could safely be described as being “in a flourishing 
condition”.^ Opposition was persistent and emphatic in denial, 
and if Ministers hoped that their case for keeping^a 5 per cent 
Income Tax was strengthened by their questionable assertion, they 
were to find themselves woefully mistaken. It would seem that 
Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Castlereagh, Leader 
of the House, were both in hopes that Government’s record of 
victory abroad would come to their aid if they quickly and openly 
avowed that they did not see their way to surrender a limited 
Income Tax for the first two or three years of peace.^ But rapture 
over Waterloo had already declined so much, in the prevailing hard 
times, that Brougham, one of Opposition’s hardest hitters, feared 
not to challenge Castelreagh in his own field of foreign afiairs, 
demonstrating how dubious and unreliable were the Powers to 
whom Ministers’ policy had given the domination of the Con- 
tinent. It was on February 9th that Brougham opened the long 
line of British Parliamentary attacks on the Holy Alliance,® and 
when he had followed this up, on February 15th, with a mordant 
examination of the repulsive tyranny that had been seated in Spain 
by Britain’s Peninsular exertions. Ministers’ foreign policy lost much 
of the bloom which might have helped to carry the Income Tax. 

Ministers’ peace-making, too, was criticised from another angle 
by Grenville in the Lords. Moving an amendment against 
Government, on February 19th, he found Europe still too full of 
armed men and regretted Ministers’ failure to call for a general 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ February loth. 

^ Ibid, y for Vansittart, on February ist in the Commons to the following 
effect: “He had no difficulty in acknowledging that it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to propose a renewal of the Income Tax at 5 per cent upon 
the conviction that there was ho mode of raising the supplies less oppressive, 
or so economical.” Castlereagh said much the same thing that day, and, on 
the next, Vansittart allowed himself to be badgered into an admission that “he 
should propose it [the Income Tax] as a War Tax for two or three years” 
though he would grant some modifications, from the general level, in hard cases. 

^ Ibid,y February 17th, for Brougham’s demand for the text of the Treaty 
of September 26, 1815, made between Austria, Russia and Prussia, Castlereagh 
agitatedly accused Brougham of trying to wreck the Confederacy, to wliich 
Brougham retorted by a demand for the text of the Treaty of January 6, 
tSis, which would have showed Castlereagh himself prepared, with the aid 
of Austria and France, to fight the intolerable demands of Russia and Prussia. 
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disarmament which might have spared Britain the effort, im- 
possible to maintain in the long run, of keeping together a great 
army.^ It was a skilful line to take and though rejected, for the 
moment, by large majorities in Lords and Comnlons,® it played 
its part in increasing the scrutiny, to which the Service Estimates 
were being subjected, and in heightening the dislike for making 
the very size of those Estimates, the reason for conceding Ministers 
the hated In5ome Tax. Hundreds of thousands must already have 
flocked to sign the numerous petitions against the Income Tax 
which had been set on foot directly Ministers’ intentions were 
announced on February ist. Many of the signatories, too, called 
loudly for a good deal more than the abolition of the Income Tax 
and a smaller Army. Working men, who did not pay Income Tax, 
might accept the view of the business men “reformers”, who 
normally manned the platforms of the meetings they attended, 
that the tax was a most “oppressive” one and that the large military 
forces it would help to maintain in a time of peace would prove 
fatal to “Uberty”. But the comparativdy new cry for Income Tax 
abolition could hardly bring from them the same response as did 
the older and much more familiar cries against pensions, sinecures 
and the swollen Civil List. How all these cries were often 
associated together in a general demand for economy and retrench- 
ment may be illustrated from the principal speeches delivered at 
the great Westminster meeting of February against the Income 
Tax, a meeting whose platform was graced by both Westminster’s 
M.P.S and by other popular Opposition figures, until these last 
were driven forth by the extremist line of speaking adopted by 
Henry Himt. 

The first important speech delivered at the Westminster meeting 
was given by Mr. Wishart, a local politician whose political ideal 
was Mr. Fox. His speech was thus summarised;® 

Mr. Wishart said, the Income-tax was an engine of oppression in the 
hands of any Minister, and its continuance during peace could only be 
meant to support a large standin g army. They had the faith of Ministers 
pledged, that it should be abolished when tiie war ceased. What had 
we gained by the late war, to support which this tax was first imposed? 
Had we done any good to any nation on earth? (Cries of No, no!) 

^ Ibid., February 24, 1816. 

* Ibid. The division in the Lords was 40-104 and in the Commons it was 
77-240. 

“ IHd., March 2hd. 
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We had restored three Families to their thrones^ that would formerly 
have overthrown this country if they could; men totally destitute of 
eve^ principle of civil and religious liberty. . . . We had given two 
ancient Republics to two Monarchs one of whom was despotic, and we 
had permitted the spoliation and dismemberment of Poland to be 
consummated. Byt the records of history would hand down the names 
of those men to posterity, who had, unblushingly, permitted these 
wrongs to be done. We had added a little to our own territory by the 
war; but of what use it could be, except that of increasing patronage, 
he knew not. On the subject of a standing army, ... he t^as afraid this 
standing army was intended to prevent them from the exercise of their 
Constitution^ privileges. . . 

Much more unorthodox than Mr. Wishart’s speech was Henry 
Hunt’s who had already made himself such a firebrand reputation 
that all the Opposition Parliamentarians, save Burdett and 
Cochrane, quitted the meeting when he began to speak. Hunt was 
reported to this eflfect:^ 

The Gentleman who opened the discussion had said, if the advice 
of an illustrious Statesman, formerly their representative, had been 

taken, the Income Tax would not have been imposed He supposed 

that the worthy Gentleman meant Mr. Fox; but did he mean Air. Fox 
in or out of place? Did he not raise the Property-tax from 6| to 10 per 
cent. It was the Whigs who raised the Pensions of the Royal Family 
and their Judges, on the ground of the dearness of provisions; and it 
was for these reasons he wished to guard them against the party, some 
of whom were present — (He meant Mr. Brougham, Mr. Brand, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Lambton, who had come to the Hustings, but had 
left the place when he began to speak). He said, Westminster would 
not do for those Gentlemen. He had a list in his hand of men who held 
sinecures; in which he found that Mr. Ponsonby enjoyed £4,000 a year 
from a sinecure, and Mr. Horner £2,000, as one of the Commissioners 
for the payment of the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, which he knew well 
enough would never be paid. He then read a list of 22 persons, enjoying 
sinecures to the amount of nearly £200,000. If the country was but 
fairly represented, they would then get their taxes, the sinecures, and 
the salaries of the Regent and the Royal Family reduced. 

It was not so much Hunt’s speech and others like it that 
Ministers had to fear. Rather was it the scores of more usual 
orations delivered up and down the country as every agitated 
commercial and farming community prepared to petition.^ By 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ March 2nd. 

® Ihid,:, March i6th3 for the City meeting where the opening speech against 
the Income Tax was made by the very commercial figure who, in 1798, had 
moved the resolutions committing the Merchants and Bankers of the City to 
support of Pitt and the Income Tax. 
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March 5th it was plain that Ministers’ proposal was in the greatest 
possible Parliamentary danger, and Vansittart attempted a quite 
vigorous ripost to what, doubtless, seemed to him the selfish 
agitation of the cxDmfortable classes against the tax. Not only 
was the tax, he claimed, to be reduced to a shilling in the pound 
but he was proposing to make a very great concession beyond that 
at a cost of a miUion, to the hard-hit farming community. Farmers, 
who had hitherto been treated as though their taxable income was 
three-quarters of the rent they were paying, would now be taxed on 
a third of their rent, and farmers paying less than ,£150 of annual 
rent would be exempted altogether. And Vansittart denounced 
as specially tmjust those misrepresentations which alleged that the 
tax bore on the poor and not on the rich. Of the 1,100,000 
families engaged in trade and manufactures, only 266,000 were 
called upon to make returns, and, of these, 169,000 were exempted 
as returning an income of less than ;£i50 a year.^ In this argument, 
Vansittart was, perhaps, evading that part of the case against the 
Income Tax which rested on its failure to differentiate between 
the earned income of the struggling professional or commercial 
man and the unearned income of land- or fund-holders. But the 
professional and commercial classes, in raising the cry that spelled 
the doom of the Income Tax, themselves assumed the respon- 
sibility for concentrating the great weight of national taxation in 
the field of the Indirect Taxes, which bore far too hardly on the 
real poor and not enough on themselves. 

Meanwhile the critical reception that had been given in Parha- 
ment to the numbers and expenditure proposed for the Army 
threatened Ministers from a second direction. On February 28th, 
Opposition had already raised a vote of 121-241 against going into 
Committee on Government’s Army Estimates.® And when, on 
March 4th, members were called upon to sanction an army of 
176,615, it hardly seemed to do Lord Palmerston much good to 
point out that 30,000 of this number represented occupation 
troops in France and that 30,480 more would soon be disbanded.® 

Ibid.s March 9th. Vansittart’s references to the Income Tax*s alleged 
bearing on the poor rather than on the rich must be interpreted to be under- 
stood. The “poor” referred to, in some attacks on the Income Tax, were 
straggling professional men maintaining appearances with difhculty and finding 
the tax much harder to pay, it was claimed, than a rich landowner or dividend- 
receiver, subject to no risk and no exertion and yet paying at the same rate as 
those whose precarious incomes might cease, in a moment, from illness, bad 
trade, or a dozen other causes, ® Ibid. 

® Annual Register, 1816, General History, p. ii. 
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The mere figure of 176,615 as a peace-time force seems to have 
frightened or disturbed many, who remembered the pre-1792 
days, with troops numbering not a quarter of that total, and who 
failed to recalhthat there was now Malta and Corfu, Trinidad and 
Ceylon, the Cape and St. Helena to garrison, not to mention much 
else to do including the policing of Ireland’s relatively huge and 
discontented population. Even some of those, who made allow- 
ance for such things, found cause for disquiet in. Palmerston’s 
admission that the 176,615 figure was still not the complete total 
of the military force at Ministers’ disposal since it did not include 
the troops in India nor what remained of the embodied Militia and 
the Foreign Corps in British pay. It is, perhaps, hardly surprising 
to find that the two most influential “independents” in the House, 
Wilberforce and Bankes, were both critical in a fashion that 
promised serious trouble for Ministers directly consideration of 
details began.^ 

Ministers’ most trying day on the Army Estimates came on 
March iith. Opposition opened by enforcing the taking of the 
Estimates in detail. And on the first proposal, that for the House- 
hold Cavalry, Opposition moved that the force of 1724 officers 
and men, suggested by Ministers, should be reduced by half, 
which would still leave it stronger, by 100, than it was in 1791.^ 
When Ministers defeated this suggestion in a division of 21-128, 
they were responsibly opposed once more in their demand for 
12,367 dragoon guards and dragoons.® Nor did the struggle end 
when Opposition’s suggestion for a reduction of 3000 in this 
figure was defeated by 210 votes against 122. Tierney demanded 
the adjournment partly, it would seem, to ensure that other items 
contested by the Opposition should be heard by a full House and 
partly, perhaps, because he wanted some Civil List Papers laid on 
the Table, which would assist the savage attack that he had begun 
earlier in the Session on the Regent’s incurable extravagance and 

* Kendal Chromcle. Bankes, on March 4th, wanted to enforce retrenchment 
on Ministers by a direct defeat while WEberforce, on March 6th, thought that 
“the home establishment seemed jusdy chargeable with excess for purposes of 
parade and military splendour”. 

® JMd., March i6th. Opposition’s mover was Calcraft, M.P. for Rochester 
and Clerk of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 1806-7. His interest in the 
Army was inherited from a father who had been the greatest Army agmt 
and contractor of the eighteenth century and then developed into an Opposition 
and Reform politician. 

® Ibid. Opposition’s mover here was Charles Wynn, M.P. for Montgomery- 
shire and Under-Secretary for Home Affairs in the Ministry of 1806-7. 
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Ministers’ culpable failure to keep it in check.^ Tierney wasj 
however, beaten and the Committee went on to another contested 
Estimate, that for the Cavalry and Waggon Train. The hour was 
late, and the House beginning to empty when Government carried 
.this Estimate by 126 votes against 62. 

But the determined tug-of-war on March ii'th was only a 
pr eliminar y to the contest of the following week when, on March 
1 8th, the Ch^cellor, in Committee of Ways and Means, moved 
the Income-Tax resolution, designed to provide, in large measure, 
the wherewithal for these and other contested Estimates. On this 
occasion, the “independents” threw their weight decisively against 
the Ministry, Wilberforce, for example, declaring that the heart of 
the question raised by Government was whether the House should 
relieve the money market or themselves. It was a view apparently 
justified by Ministers’ refusal to touch over eleven millions a year 
going into the Sinking Fund and maintaining British “credit”, 
and the result was a sensational defeat of Government by 238 votes 
against 201.® For a day or two there were the usual excited political 
rumours, the most decided of which aflSrmed, not that the Opposi- 
tion would come into office, but that either Peel or Huskisson 
would displace Vansittart at the Exchequer. The Ministers, 
however, decided to stand together, and, while giving way to 
Parliament on the Income Tax and more, they resolved to lay on 
Parliament the blame for what should follow. Castlereagh was 

^ The papers were laid on the Table in the midnight hours, after another 
debate and division. The severity of Tierney’s language of February 28th, 
when Vansittart admitted that the Civil List had again been exceeded but that 
Papers would be laid before the House and a “better regulation” adopted was 
thus indicated by the Kendal Chronicle (March 9th): “Mr. Tierney observed, 
that notwithstanding the Bill of last year for regulating the Civil List, the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman now admitted that an arrear had occurred. . . . Hear^ hearl , . . 
He hoped that the House would teach some person a lesson in future, and that 
he would be compelled to pay his own debts. It was in vain for Parliament to 
pay arrears of the Civil List, to provide a sum of £500,000 for the liquidation 
of demands for purposes of an extravagant nature, if the person, whose extrava- 
gancies were the object of the solicitude and care of Parliament, should, instead 
of attending to the lesson of gratitude thus taught him, appropriate the money 
to other purposes. . . 

® Gf. Annual Register^ 18x6, General History, pp. 25-6, for a short version of 
William Smith’s speech, stressing one side of mercantile objections to the T^, 
not hitherto noticed: “He said, that the disquiet experienced by commercial 
men, at having their concerns laid open to the world, would be very little 
alleviated by any of the expedients or modifications now suggested. ... It was 
probable that a large portion of the commercial interest must now be liable to 
heavy losses; and it followed, that many traders must either pay 5 per cent on 
a supposed profit, or go to the commissioner and confess his loss: rather than 
do this numbers would pay the tax. . . 
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particularly emphatic when facing the exultant Opposition on 
March 2ofh. Here is one report:^ 

Lord Castlereagh said, with respect to the Property Tax, he was 
prepared to contend that it was a wise, just, and politic measure, 
intended to reli»ve the agricultural interest and the lower orders of the 
people . — Loud cries of hear, hear ! — But the rich had relieved themselves 
from the burden, and therefore he must protest against the decision 
of Parliament, which he must consider as unwise; if they had attended 
to the modified imposition as proposed by his Right Hon. Friend, 
the people would have been more relieved than otherwise — Hear, hear. 

This was probably the best way to handle the Parli am ent of 
the day, and Ministers spent the rest of the Session in comparative 
security despite their having to borrow practically all the millions 
they had surrendered when giving up the Income Tax and the 
“war Malt-Tax”, an impost almost equally obnoxious to the 
suffering farming conamunity.^ Ministers, of course, had some 
imcomfortable moments, especially when suspected of putting on 
a greater show of “retrenchment” than they were really under- 
taking. A particularly embarrassing question that arose almost 
immediately was why the energetic but unpopular Croker had had 
his salary as Secretary of the Admiralty raised by £1000 a year, to 
£4000, at the very moment when his responsibilities had declined 
with the advent of peace. Croker had undoubtedly deserved well 
of Ministers for services in Parliament and the Press but he was 
"widely enough disUked, as a low-born but sharp-tongued Minis- 
terial mercenary from Ireland, for the rather close division of 
159-130 to result from the very strange manner of “retrench- 
ment” that had been practised in his case.® 

There was another sharp contest on Admiralty “retrenchments” 
on March 27th, and, on April 25th, after the Easter adjournment 
had come and gone without a sign of returning prosperity, there 
was a division of 102-158 for a motion demanding a reduction in 
the Military Establishment, in the Public Expenditure, and in 

^ Kenddl Chronicle^ March 30th. 

® Ihid.^ for Ponsonby’s estimate of two millions as the yield of the “war 
Mait“Tax”. 

^ Croker was a leading contributor to the Quarterly Review:, and was also 
one of the authors of those literary squibs against Opposition that had just 
been collected as The New Whig Guide, Brougham delivered the most slashing 
attack against him on March 20th and Tierney on March 27th. Croker’s reply 
to Tierney on March 27th was a good Parliamentary effort^ probably his best 
up to this time. 
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every department of the State. Then, on May 6th, Tierney, now 
well equipped with Civil List matter, obtained a division of 125 - 
213 for a Civil List Committee that might have made the Regent’s 
life unbearable, and, next day, another Committee on salary and 
department increases, demanded by Lord Althorp, found 126 
supporters against Government’s 169. And when, on May 24th, 
Ministers announced their own Civil List plans, Tierney induced 
116 members against 230 to support his contention that the plans 
were a trick and a trap, leaving Parliament liable to constant calls 
for money while getting no vestige of claim over the immense 
sums hoarded for the Crown as Droits of Admiralty.^ Meanwhile, 
the first serious rioting of the distressed countryside had broken 
out in East Anglia, and any suspect Ministerial “job” was doubly 
liable to reprimand. Such a “job”, it was believed, was revealed 
when in their Exchequers Consolidation Bill for uniting the 
British and Irish Exchequers, Ministers made provision for two 
Irish Vice-Treasurers, one deputy to the other, and moved for a 
salary of ,£3500 to the principal. According to Opposition, a 
sinecure of £3500 per annum was here being deliberately created, 
and after some warm contest in Parliament, Ministers were 
defeated on Ponsonby’s amendment to reduce the proposed salary 
to £2000. This check to Government, administered on June 17th, 
was the last important event of the Session.^ On July 2nd Parlia- 
ment was prorogued. 

But though Ministers’ Parliamentary troubles were now over 
for some months, the country’s economic situation was worsening 
rapidly enough to cause them the greatest anxiety. Thus, the most 
harrowing stories were coming from the coal and iron districts of 
the Black Country, where large numbers, very prosperous during 
the war, were completely without emplojment and almost equally 
without hope of adequate Parish relief since they themselves 
formed the major part of the affected parishes’ population.® 
Ministers must therefore have encouraged the Royal Dukes to take 
the lead at the London meeting of July 29ih, called for the purpose 
of raising a Relief Fund. In view, however, of the growing distress 

^ Kendal Chronicle:, June ist. 

® Annual Register ^ 18163 General History, pp. 62'“3, makes a considerable 
matter of Government's defeat. Of Opposition's delight there is the following 
description: *‘The majority, though so inconsiderable, was received with loud 
and long cheering." 

® Kendal Chronicle^ August 3rd, contained some first-hand information under 
the title. Distress of the Iron Manufacturers in Staffordshire^ 
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and discontent, the RoyalDukes had to hsten to language wounding 
to* their dignity, and the matter did not end there. The subscrip- 
tions to the Relief Fund, made by Royal personages and other 
magnates, were narrowly watched and were always found in- 
adequate by the discontented. The state things had reached by 
August 21 st may be gauged from the language used at the City 
of London Livery meeting of that day. In the course of a violent 
Reform speech, a Mr. Thompson spoke thus on Royal, ducal and 
ecclesiastical subscriptions to the Relief Fimd:^ 

One would have expected from these people that their subscriptions 
would, at least, have borne some proportion to what they received 
from the public, which they were professing to relieve. As for our 
Royal Queen . . . she had only given £300. If she had acted like a 
Queen she would have given £300,000. The Prince Regent had given 
£500. . . . The Duke ofWeUington who fought the battles of despotism, 
had given £200. And Mr. Wilberforce gave £50 with a flood of tears 
(Joud laugh). The Archbishop of Canterbury . . . whose see . . . was 
worth £20,000 a year, had given £100. ... He saw in the list the 
Princess Charlotte and the Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburgh £400. . . . 
Now was not all this a proof either that those who subscribed at this 
meeting either did not believe the distresses of the country were as 
great as they said, or if they believed, that they did not care about it. 
{Applauses) 

And yet Mr. Thompson’s address was comparatively tame when 
compared with Henry Hunt’s, who was that day applauded in 
Guildhall as he had never been applauded there before.^ 

It must be concluded from the readiness of commercial men, 
in the provincial centres, to repeat, during the autumn, some of 
the strongest language of the capital’s “Jacobins”, that “distress” 
was growing steadily in the closing months of 1816. The Stafford- 
shire meeting of September 30th; some of the Chester speaking of 
Oaober 4th;® the creation of a Whig Qub at Gloucester; the 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ August 31st. 

® Ibid, Hunt’s treatment of the subscription list ran thus: “The Marquis of 
Camden, one of the sinecure placemen, had a year, and had given 

£100 If he had given a penny in the pound, it would have been £158. . , , 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales and the Prince of Cobourg had received about 
£120,000 in this year, and they had given £400. If they had given a penny 
in the pound, their subscription would have been £500. . . . But what had the 
Marquis Camden done? What had George Rose done? What had Mrs. 
the mother of Mr. Canning done, done for the country, from which she received 
£500 a year? What were the merits of the two amiable Misses Hunn, who were 
also saddled upon the taxes. . . ?’* 

® The file of the Kendal Chronicle (its full title was the Westmorland Advertiser 
and Kendal Chronicle) has supplied the list of instances. It is, perhaps, worth 
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re-election of the ^"^reforming’^ Alderman Wood to the Lprd 
Mayorship of London; the Sheffield resolutions of October 9th; 
the Norwich and Southwark meetings of October ,i6th and 21st; 
the disorders in the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire coal and 
iron districts that began on October 17th; the JG-Iasgow^ Man- 
chester and Cornwall resolutions that preceded the meeting of 
'^distressed’' London artisans^ called to Spa-Fields for November 
15th — ^all these provide but a fraction of the evidence to prove the 
very dangerous anti-Ministerial temper growing up in very diverse 
parts of the country. An even more significant part of the evidence 
is to be found in the readiness with which numbers of hitherto 
cautious editors of country-town newspapers took up the cry for 
"Retrenchment and Reform”, The tone of comment reigning, for 
example, not merely in the Liverpool Mercury or the 
Mercury y but even in the Kendal Chronicle is normally a surprise 
for the historical student, aware of the powerful local coteries, 
gathered, sometimes, in Pitt Clubs, who had hitherto seemed able 
to decide the fate of a local newspaper by their disapproval Here is 
the editor of the Kendal Chronicle explaining, in his first number 
for 1817, why his writing had become unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment and why, nevertheless, his paper had grown in influence and 
circulation:^ 


Those of his readers who will take the trouble to peruse the first 
numbers of the Chronicle in 1816, will soon perceive that he favoured 
the Ministerial party, and he did this because he was led to conclude 
that the Minister intended to relieve the people from their burdens 
by a rigorous system of retrenchment, but no sooner was he convinced 
by incontrovertible evidence, that the administration assiduously 
recommended economy and at the same time was determined to pursue 
the old system of extravagance, than he clearly understood the import 
of their words, which was to recommend the people to be parsimonious 
at home, that the government might spend as it had done, and persist 
in the expensive habits which it had contracted in the course of a long 
war, unequalled as to the prodigality of blood and treasure. This 
conviction easily pointed out to him the line of conduct he had to 
pursue, and shewed him it was his duty to tell his neighbours and 

remarking that the Staffordshire and Chester meetings had been called, not at 
the instance of the discontented, but at the instance of the “best^’’ people in the 
locality in order that local * 'relief funds might be started. But proceedings 
were dominated, in both cases, by “exclamations of an opposition character” 
among which the reporters noted “Open the ports! No Com Bill! We don*t 
want subscriptions! lower the rents! Abolish the sinecures! &c., dec.” 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ January 4, 1817. 
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fellow-coimtrymeiij what they had to expea if the present system of 
profosion is persisted in, to teU them that a continuance of the measures 
which have been too long pursued, will in fine swallow up their money 
in taxes and transfer thek estates to pensioners, sinecurists, placemen, 
and favourites. This frankness was the cause of the obloquy with 
which he has been aspersed, but he feels the pleasure of informing the 
public that if his peace of mind has been ruffled ... the interest of the 
Kendal paper has been promoted by an accession of readers, as well 
as by an accession of valuable correspondents. 

Far more dangerous to Ministers, however, than any other 
writer in the country was Cobbett who began, in the aut umn of 
1816, to make use of a gap he had discovered in the Press and 
Stamp Laws and to issue, every week, a twopenny reprint of his 
Register which achieved what was for those times an astonishing 
working-class circulation.^ Some of these reprinted Registers 
were among the best things Cobbett ever wrote, and there is plenty 
of evidence to show that Cobbett’s “Twopenny Trash” furnished 
the main stimulus to the extensive formation of working-class 
Reform Clubs in Lancashke and Yorkshire at this time. It might 
be worth giving the titles of some of Cobbett’s most influential 
issues towards the end of 1816: To the Journeymen and Labourers 
— on the Cause of their present Miseries (November 2nd); To the 
People of Scotland on the Meeting at Paisley (November 9th); To 
the Readers of the Register (November i6th); The Whigs (November 
23rd); A Letter to the Luddites (November 30th); A Letter to the 
Lord Mayor of London (December 7th); and A Letter to Henry 
Hunt, Esq. (December 14th). Fked by such writing, politicaUy- 
minded working-men formed Hampden Clubs in their own 
locality; entered into relations with neighbouring clubs for the 
preparation of a joint petition; and, finally, resolved to send 

^ Gobbet fs Weekly Political Register ^ for October 26^ 1816 (VoL 3I5 No. 17)3 
made this announcement: ^'Stilh howeverj there is one way which these Argus- 
eyed laws have left us to circulate our observations in a cheap form without 
exposing ourselves to penalties other than those which the Attorney- General 
and a special jury may think proper to inflict. Open sheets^ that is to say a sheet 
of paper, not folded up^ nor printed with an intention to be folded up, requires 
no [4d.] stamp, and may be circulated and sold without any.” At this stage, 
Cobbett thought the price would have to be but only 2d. was asked for 
the reprint of the Register of the following week, at which price (instead of the 
normal price of is. ojd.) it achieved so enormous a circulation — ^44,000 was 
soon announced — ^that Cobbett reprinted some back-numbers as well as re- 
printing every new number in the cheap form. On December 14th, Cobbett 
announced a new discovery. He could and would print in octavo form, as a 
pamphlet, and such a trifling tax would be payable that the price of the cheap 
Register would still be zd. despite the much greater convenience of form. 
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delegates to co-operate with the Hampden Club of London in 
securing Parliamentary attention for their wishes. It was:* on 
January ist, 1817, for example, that twenty-one petitioning bodies 
in South Lancashire declared for Universal Male’ Suffrage ftom 
the age of eighteen^ a member of parliament for every 20,000 
inhabitants; the exclusion of all placemen and pensioners; and no 
property or other qualification for members save “talent and 
virtue”.^ Apd here is a handbill issued by the two Hampden 
Clubs of Derby:^ 

TAXES at the will of the borough faction 

Or Taxes according to the CONSTITUTION, 

“Choose you this day which you prefer; as for me and my House we 
prefer the Constitution.” 

Hampden. 

A REFORM in the representation of the people in the commons 
HOUSE of Parliament, is the only measure which affords any hope of 
seeing unnecessary war, with its ruinous Expense, avoided; useless 
OFFICES, sinecure PLACES, AND UNMERITED PENSIONS abolished; the 
POOR RATES considerably reduced; and such economy in every part of 
the State introduced, as to enable a virtuous Parliament materially to 
lessen those taxes which bear the most heavily on the growers of 
CORN, or on the labouring classes of the community; namely, the 
TAXES on candles, SOAP, SALT, and LEATHER. 

A PETITION FOR SUCH REFORM 

lies for Signatures at a house for that purpose in Rotten-row. 

There are Two hampden clubs in Derby: 

One is held at the Holly-bush, Bridge-street, every Monday 

evening, at seven o’clock; 

And the other at the Rose and Crown, Corn-market, every Tuesday 

evening, at seven o’clock. 

If all discontent had expressed itself in the orderly form taken 
in South Lancashire and Derby, Ministers, despite their alarm, 
would have had some trouble in asking Parliament for “Gagging 
Bills” directed against “seditious” meetings and publications. 
But a case for repression had already been supplied by “violence” 
enacted in the capital, where there had been petty disorders on 
November 15th, after one Spa-Fields meeting addressed by Henry 

* Samuel Bamford’s Radical, p. 10, amply confirmed by spies’ reports in 
H.O. 40.4. 

“ Kendal Chronicle, January i ith. 
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Hiint, and more serious disturbances on December and, when 
Huht had assembled a second Spa-Fields meeting. For days before 
the first Spa-Fields meeting, pro-Government newspapers had 
decried and denounced it^ and, after it had been held, they eagerly 
pointed to the tticoloured flag and the cap of liberty which had 
been displayed during its proceedings and to the gangs of boys 
and roughs who had attacked butchers’ and bakers’ shops when 
the proceedings were over. 

The second Spa-Fields meeting, of course, lent itself much more 
conspicuously to the alarmists, for not even the London Corres- 
ponding Society, in the palmiest days of enthusiasm for the French 
Revolution, had sent forth a mob to break into gun-shops, seize 
arms and summon the soldiers in the Tower to side with the 
4»eople. The police investigation, that followed, revealed that the 
impulsion to the Spa-Fields meetings had come largely from a 
tiny organisation of poverty-stricken extreinists, who believed that 
the private appropriation of land by landlords was the cause of 
most of Society’s ills and who had supplied the leader to the arms- 
seizing mob that had left Hunt’s meeting on December 2nd. For 
weeks the newspapers were filled with rumours as to the dis- 
appearance of this leader, known as “the younger Watson”, and 
with reports as to the arms that had been found on his father, “the 
elder Watson”, when he was arrested. Thanks, however, to the 
Lord Mayor’s patient and scrupulous examination of the incrimi- 
nated extremists, the “Spencean Philanthropists” emerged as 
beings a good deal less terrible and a good deal more human than 
the scaremonger could have wished.® Criticism of the Ministers 
was back, before long, at its old level, and one would hardly guess 
from, say, the strong language of the Kendal Chronicle of January 
4th that tiiere had been an “insurrection”. 

^ Cf. The Globe, November 14th: *'The Treasuiy Journals are greatly alarmed 
at the Public Meeting here announced, and are in full cry to run it down . , . 
The Morning Post . , , The Courier . . . The Times” The Home Office, it may 
be mentioned, had already procured the services of an informer, high in the 
Counsels of the discontented, and the reports passing from T. Thomas to Sir 
N, Conant between November 9, 1816, and February 9, 1817, make very 
interesting reading. (H.O. 404.^ Metropolis Supplementary Papers,) 

^ A. W. Waters, Spence and his Political Works, shows that Spence had died 
in September 1814, but had left a following for his plan of Agrarian Equality, 
a following still, in 1819, celebrating his birthday, June 21, as a species of 
anniversary. Spence had been very poor and disinterested ail his life, and 
poverty seemed also the badge of nearly all his followers who, in January 1817, 
announced themselves as meeting weekly in four sections, Soho, Moorfields, 
Camaby-market, and Borough. 
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‘The period is not far distant/’ wrote the Kendal Chronicle^ “when 
the parliament is to be assembled for the dispatch of business^ and 
awful and unprecedented will that business be. Herculean and bold 
indeed must Ministers be^ to look the nation in the f^ce — ^to account 
for treasure wantonly expended — corruption unblushingly continued — 
and extravagance pursued in every branch of the exchequer. A show of 
bustle is now evinced — retrenchments^ too, we learn* are taking place; 
but the bustle bespeaks the pettifogger — and the retrenchment testifies 
the little, incomprehensive policy of the little and corrupt mind. Yes — 
clerks^ poor clerks in office are sent as outcasts on the world, to starve and 
perish for the want of common necessaries of life; whilst the pampered 
sinecurist may fatten on the public wants, and riot on the public 

misery Heart-rending indeed are the scenes to which we are 

every day exposed — ^wide and desolating is the misery that stalks 
abroad — ^the truth can now no longer be disguised — reduced taxation 

and a strict reform alone can save us from one unsparing ruin 

Retrenchment must take place; but a reform m the constitution of thof#-^. 
House of Commons must first take place. The corruptions of that 
Chamber have caused all our miseries.” 

So large a proportion of the business and farming community 
shared the Kendal Chronicled sentiments at this stage that it seems 
very doubtful whether even Spa-Fields and the “insurrection” 
would, by themselves, have availed to persuade Parliament to 
carry the anti-Jacobin programme that Ministers considered 
essential. But events came to Government’s aid in an unexpected 
fashion when, on January 28th, mob-displays were made against 
the Regent on his way to and from the opening of Parliament.^ 
Alarmists, official and.unofficial, even deduced that there had been 
an attempt on the Regent’s life from the fact that there were round 
holes in the State Coach glass which might have been made by 
air-gun pellets fired by a would-be assassin lurking in a tree along 
the route. This wild and interested alarmism was eventually to 
bring a flood of derision upon the Government’s case but, for the 
time being, it helped Ministers effectually enough. That very 
same day the House of Lords summoned Lord James Murray, 
who had been in the Coach with the Regent, to give evidence and 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ January 4, 1817. 

® Ihid.^ February ist: ^'As the Prince passed through the Park, he was received 
by a mixture of applause and disapprobation. On the return of the Royal 
procession, the mal-contents had increased in number . . and they broke out 
into acts of violence, accompanied with the most foul, shocking, insulting and 
blasphemous language. Gravel stones, and other things, were thrown at the 

Royal carriages The glass of the door of the State carriage . . . was broke 

three times. ...” 
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heard his belief that shots had been fired;^ a Conference between 
thd two Houses next followed and heard an exact parallel alleged 
between the existing simation and that which, in 1795, had in- 
duced Pitt to pass the Seditious Meetings Bill and the Treasonable 
Practices Bill; and Ministers were invited to lay all their “informa- 
tion”, like Pitt^ before Committees of Secrecy. “Green Bag” 
Committees were accordingly appointed in both Houses, and 
before them was laid the accumulation of “alarmist” documents 
and reports of which Government was now possessed. By Feb- 
ruary 19th the Commons were listening to a Report which 
attempted to prove thait all the scattered instances of discontent 
throughout the country were merely part of one gigantic plot to 
effect a violent revolution by force of arms. In the words of the 
^Report:^ 

There was a Committee established which directed the operations of 
the whole. . . . Lists were made of all who could be relied on. An 
insurrection had been agreed upon, and it was intended that there 
should be a general rising at the dead of the xiight, that the soldiers 
should be surprised, to set fire to all the barracks, and to gain possession 
of the artillery ... a machine had been proposed for the ptxrpose of 
clearing the streets of cavalry The map of London was investi- 

gated, %a-fields was considered the most proper place for such a meet- 
ing, as being most contiguous to the Bank and the Tower, which were 
both to be seized on. ... A committee of public safety, following 
the example of the French Revolution, was appointed, consisting of 
twenty-four members. . . . Various plans were laid to bring over as 
many soldiers as possible to the cause. . . . Plans were laid for gaining 
over the sailors in the River. ... A great quantity of pike-heads had 

been ordered About Manchester the greatest exultation prevailed 

previous to the Meeting, and the ruin of the Tower and the Bank was 
fully expected as the commencement of a revolution. . . . There are 
several of these Societies in Glasgow and other parts of Scotland. 
There it is the leading principle diat the existing Government and 
present state of things shall be overturned. . . . 

The Parliamentary road was now clear for Ministers’ anti- 
Jacobin programme, contained mainly in four Bills for suspending 

^ The Stamford News, one of the most “scurrilous” papers in the country, 
attempted this sarcasm: “Our readers we know to be particularly anxious for 
the fate of the ... of St. James’s; but as yet we cannot inform them whether 
his Royal Highness was shot at from the trees or the stars; and if shot at all, 
whether the Lord of the Bedchamber swallowed the bullets. It is said that the 
plot of Spa-fields having failed in effect, it has been thought expedient by the 
Ministers to prepare a new one; but this is not credible.” 

® Kendal Chronicle, March 2nd. 
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Habeas Corpus, and for punishing more severely Traitorous 
Practices, Seditious Assemblies and Publications, and the SedJiic- 
tion of Soldiers and Sailors from their Duty. Though arrests of the 
“seditious” were freely reported even before the new programme 
became law, severity was, fortunately, not the Government’s only 
word. Considerable concessions were made to ‘^public opinion” 
in a number of different directions. There were important 
reductions in the Service Estimates;’- the Prince Regent made a 
“voluntary” surrender of a proportion of his Civil List revenues 
while the “great sinecurist”. Lord Camden, “volunteered” even 
more;^ and a Finance Committee was at last, with official approval, 
permitted to prepare the way for the abolition of such posts as the 
Chief Justiceships in Eyre and the Governorship of the Isle of 
Wight.® In the economic sphere, too. Ministers undertook somej. 
thing positive when they made £500,000 available in Britain and 
a quarter of a million in Ireland for jBnancing, on loan, the corn- 
pletion of approved “public works”, capable of giving much 
employment but standing still for want of money.* Meanwhile 
Ministers’ task, in carrying their “Gagging Bills” had been facili- 
tated by further reports of “insurrection” plans. There were 
alarms and arrests at Glasgow in February while, at Manchester, 
the “Blanketeers’ ” preparations to march on London, during the 
following month, in order to “undeceive” the Regent on the 
character of his Alinisters led to much apprehension and numerous 
arrests for “conspiracy” and worse.® 

The “Gagging Bills” were passed the more easily because of an 
almost fatal split in the Opposition. Grey and Ponsonby went 
very far indeed in their attempt to meet the view of Grenville and 

^ Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates:^ February 7th, for Castlereagh beginning 
the policy of concession. Army reductions were announced of 13^000 men in 
overseas stations and 5000 at home^ 3000 of these being from the expensive 
cavalry. Naval man-power^ too, was to be reduced from 33^000 to 19,000. 

® Ibid.^ for the Prince Regent’s assigning £50,000 of his year’s income to the 
service of the State. Castlereagh also announced similar sacrifices by ”the 
public servants of the Crown”. The news that Lord Camden had “abandoned 
every claim to any greater amount than £2700 per annum” from his “great 
sinecure” came somewhat later and was read as part of Ministers* attempt to 
induce the “great” Pensioners and Sinecurists to content themselves, for the 
period of “distress” at least, with something like the remuneration of a Secretary 
of State. 

® Ibid., March 27th, for mention also of the proposed abolition of the great 
Exchequer sinecures of Auditor, Clerk of the Pells and the four Tellers. 

* Ibid., April 28th, for further loans available to hard-hit parishes. 

^ Kendal Chronicle, March 15th: “We are authorised to say that not less than 
200 persons are apprehended,” 
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Fitzwilliam who held that the Reports from the Gimmittees of 
SeCrecy completely justified the legislation for which Ministers 
were asking. Grey and Ponsonby, of course, had their own 
reasons for regarding Hunt and Cobbett, and even Burdett and 
Cochrane, as among the most reckless incendiaries known in 
British history and were prepared to allow two of the Ministers’ 
four Bills through without opposition — ^the Bill for the safety and 
preservation of the person of H.R.H. the Prince Regent against 
treasonable practices and the Bill for the prevention and punish- 
ment of attempts to seduce persons serving in H.M.’s forces from 
their duty or allegiance. But when Grey drew the fine at Habeas 
Corpus Suspension and the virtual suppression of public meetings 
under the Seditious Assembhes BiU, and Grenville chose to rise 
.J^ater in the debate and offer Ministers his support and justification,^ 
the plight of the Opposition became desperate. Despite con- 
siderable demonstrations against Ministers’ plans, led, thanks to 
the City Reformers, by the Corporation and the Livery of London, 
Opposition failed to raise a serious vote even against the most 
dubious clauses of Ministers’ Bills. There was an objectionable 
clause, for example, in the Seditious Assemblies BiU which made 
it a capital crime to stay in a meeting an hour after a single magis- 
trate should have ordered its dispersal by virtue of powers con- 
ferred in the BiU. Yet when Gurney and Mackintosh suggested 
that the death penalty was excessive, they were beaten in a 
division of 26 against 70, ^ whUe when the veteran W. Smith moved 
that “two or more magistrates” should be read in place of “one 
or more magistrates” as the depositaries of the vast repressive 
powers that were being given, he found it inadvisable to divide the 
House and reveal the paucity of the support he would have 
obtained. Presumably, the “plots” and “treasonable practices” 
just then being reported from Glasgow and Manchester explain 
the unfortunate balance of forces in ParUament.® The balance of 
forces was, in fact, such that Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
ventured on a new interpretation of the law of arrest when 

Hansard* s Parliamentary Debates^ Lords, February 24th. Even on the 
projected Seditious Meetings legislation. Grey offered to accept that part of 
Ministers’ plan which would prevent meetings being called near the Houses of 
Parliament when they were in session, and more. ® Ibid.^ March loth. 

® Kendal Chronicle^ March 8th and 15th. The Ministerial majorities are also 
explained by the fact that the magistrates’ large powers against ‘'‘seditious” 
meetings and debating societies were only being temporarily granted. They 
ran out in July 1818* 
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scandalous or seditious Hbel was in question. In a Circular 
addressed to the Lord-Lieutenants on March 27thj these were 
asked to inform the magistrates that the Law Officers of the 
Crown held that magistrates could order the arrest of vendors of 
pubhshed material, sworn to as seditious or blasphemous, and that 
the vendors could also be proceeded against for failure to procure 
licences under the Hawkers and Pedlars Act.^ It was obviously- 
meant to frighten out of business, and often before there could be a 
specific Court decision of libel, the hundreds of people who were 
selling Cobbett’s Register, Wooler’s Black Dwarf, and Hone’s 
Reformisfs Register and Parodies. ^ And Cobbett’s flight to America, 
in order to avoid the arrest certainly threatening him as soon as 
Habeas Corpus was suspended, must have discouraged the vendors 
even before they had learned of the Circular. Government, ny 
fact, felt strong enough to decide, in May, that it would have 
Habeas Corpus Suspension extended beyond July ist, the limit 
of time originally asked for. On June 5th they obtained the re- 
nomination of the Committees of Secrecy to study new “Green 
Bags” of confidential documents demonstrating to a certainty, it 
was claimed, the necessity for Habeas Corpus Suspension to be 
extended over the period of the approaching Prorogation of 
Parliament. Ministers did, in fact, by such means, procure the 
prolongation of Habeas Corpus Suspension until January 31, 
1818® though, long before that time, the “public” had become so 
sceptical about Ministers’ hair-raising “information” and the 
agents, who supplied it, that Government often fared badly, at 
jurors’ hands, when it imdertook political or Press prosecutions. 
The next chapter shall begin with the most characteristic examples. 


APPENDIX 

The Use of Spies and Informers as instanced in two typical docu- 
ments &om Home Office Papers, H.O. 40.4. 

Charles Wicksted Ethelston to Lord Sidmouth, January _i6, 1817. 

In consequence of my suggestion that C. and F. might be made 

^ Ibid., April loth. 

® Both Wooler and Hone soon had informations filed against them by the 
Attorney-General. Their trials and acquittals made histary. 

® It could have run on somewhat longer but Ministers tiiemselves offered to 
end it, as their first Act of the 1818 Session. They hoped, of course, it would 
make a “popular” beginning to the Session, 
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useful to Goveriiment:> I received directions from your Lordship to 
employ them . . . 

With respect to the credit due to their communications^ I have every 
reason to be satisfied- having carefully compared them with other 
collateral testimony procured by secret agents in the pay of the 
Constables of Manchester. 

Informer C. reports on his activities after an Eccles Reform meetings 
January 13:, 1817. 

C. came home linked in the arm of Ba^Uey. ... In the way Politics 
were the subject of conversation . . . C. said you are well aware Bagulley 
that Parliament will not grant your petition. I know that said Bagulley, 
but all the multitude who join us are not to know that secret. Said G. 
how shall we manage when our petition is rejected we have not an 
organised body, Bagulley said three fourths of us are already organised 
for we have been in the Militia in Volunteer Corps and the regular 
"^rmy — said C. where are your arms — answer — Independent of the 
Depot at Chester there are three places in Manchester where we can 
procure them and from our brethren in ShefiB.eld we can get any 
quantity as well as from Birmingham where we have friends in great 
numbers with whom we are in constant and regular correspondence. 
C. then said do you mean to follow young Watson^s plan and seize 
the Gun shop. Answer. No. Watson is a fool, and by his precipitate 
measure has injured the scheme of the Hampden Club. . . . We won’t 
act like him. A great deal of conversation on other affairs took place 
till C. arrived at New Islington . . . about 9 p.m. ... In the garrets . . . 
Mitchell the famous Liverpool orator was holding forth and telling 
his Auditors of the progress of his Mission through Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Warwickshire and Shropshire, said everything was going 
well in these counties and better than he would have conceived Baguley 
then said a great deal of the enormous revenue of the Prince whom he 
abused as the most infamous of characters. Other speakers more 
subtle blamed Bagulley for his openness and said he should be sly 
and cautious . . , about | past ten C. left the meeting . . . and found 
Mitchell in a private room at the Plough. ... In a short time MolineUx, 
the printer of sedition, Bradbury, Gallimore, Buckley, a chief orator, 
and the aforesaid Baguley joined them . . . Mitchell inquired . . . how 
the Finances went on . . . says Baguley they are 30 pounds better. . . . 


CHAPTER XIX 


AFTERMATH OF HABEAS CORPUS 
SUSPENSION, 1817^19 • 

From Dwarf h “Records of Persecution’’, March 4, 

1818. 

“NATHANIEL HULTON, of New MiUs, Derbyshire, was arrested 
on the 28th of March 1817, sent to London with seven others^ 
in HEAVY irons; and from thence to Reading Goal, where he 
remained until the 4th of December; when he was discharged 
upon his own recognizance. A severe indisposition was one 

of the consequences of his unjust detention 

“JAMES MANN, of Leeds, was arrested at Dewsbury Bridge, 
on the 6th of June. One of the cavalry was going to seize 
Bradley at the same time, but another in the secret^ told him 
B. was the ''government evidences After Mann’s arrest he was 
put into the House of Correction at Wakefield. Afterwards, 
chained hand and foot to John Smaller, of Horbury, he was 
conveyed to London; and after two or three mock examina- 
tions, committed to Tothill Fields, and from thence sent to 
Horsham County Gaol; from which he was released on the 
3rd of December last. .. . 

“SAMUEL DRUMMOND, of Huntcr’s-lane, Manchester, was 
arrested in the act of addressing a public meeting on the 
loth of March, by some ruffians in the garb of soldiers. He 
received several Hows , ... He was conducted to the New 
Bailey. . . . For the first twenty-^eight hours Mx, Drummond 
was allowed four ounces of bread and one of cheesel On the i ith, 
he was called from his cell and told that every thing was ready 
for his journey to London. He complained of the ill-treatment 
he had received; and was replied to, by being chained by the 
foot, to William Ogden, whom we have before introduced to 
our readers, as a very dangerous conspirator ^ seventy years old^ 
lame and sickly. Arriving in London, he was committed to the 
House of Correction, after one or two interviews with the 
Secretary of State, On the loth of April he was removed to 
Dorset gaol; and on the 28th again removed handcuffed to the 
county gaol, Devon; where he remained until liberated on his 
own recognizance on the 5th of December last. Mr, Drum- 
mond afterwards attended in London, in consequence of his 
engagement to appear on the first day of Term, and incurred 
an expense of fifteen pounds for the amusement of those who 
without cause had imprisoned him for nine months; and who 
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are now to be indemnified for the most wanton outrages that 
have ever been committed in England."’ 

The Kmdg .1 Chronicle on Lord Lonsdale’s Parliamentary 
influence in 1818, 

“It may be useful on the eve of a general election, to record 
the state of the Lowther representation in the House of 
Commons: 

Lord Lowther 1 Sons of the Earl Members for 

Colonel Lowther j of Lonsdale Westmorland 

James Lowther, Colonel of Westmor- 

Esq. land Militia for Appleby 

John Lowther, 

Esq. (Swillington) for Cumberland 

John H. Lowther, 

Rt^Hon. T. !► (Swillington) Cockermouth 

WaUace J 
Sir James 

Graham (of Kirkstail) for Carlisle 

Hon. Mr. Ward\ for 

Mr. Long / Haslemere” 



O N June 5, 1817, the very day that Committees of Secrecy 
were nominated in both Houses of Parliament to study 
Ministers’ new “Green Bags” of alarming documents, 
T. J. Wooler was put on trial for some writing in the Black Dwarf 
of April 2nd. The Black Dwarf had, after Cobbett’^ flight, become 
the leading organ of the “Radical Reformers” and was destined 
to remain so ymtil Cobbett’s return in 1819.^ In their desire to 
silence the new cheap weekly before it had gained firm hold. 
Ministers were incautious enough to pick upon language firom 
Wooler which, violent though it was, hardly passed the limits of 
permissible political criticism. One short sample shall be quoted 
from the indictment:^ 

Our Ministers have deceived and betrayed us. We have to reproach*- 
them with most infamous duplicity, and dreadful treachery — ^they 
promised to flight our batdes, whilst they fought their own. Whilst 
they talked of patriotism, they meant blood. They had engaged in a 
contest against freedom abroad, to sacrifice freedom at home — that 
Constimtion which France never thought of assailing, and which she 
never wished to injiue, had perished ignobly at St. Stephen’s. 

Wooler, who had undertaken his own defence, made an intrepid 
reply to the charges, and, though a verdict of Guilty was at first 
recorded, it transpired almost immediately that three of the Jurors 
had dissented from the Verdict as returned by the Foreman.® 
This revelation actually came in Court while Wooler was being 
tried on a second charge — ^that of having derided the right of 
petitioning when stating that: 

. . . notwithstanding the repeated proofs which the people had 
received of the folly of petitioning the House of Commons, where 
their petitions had been received with neglect, yet they still adhered to 
it with the strongest affection — ^the people contended for the right of 
petitioning; they had it; so had the slaves of the Dey of Algiers.* 

^This, tiiougb. Cobbett foxmd the means of recommencing the Register 
from America after an intermission of under three months. Cobbett did not, 
of course, relish being superseded by Wooler or reproved by him for sheltering 
in America, and there were some sharp exchanges. (Cf. Black Dwarfs January 7, 
1818.) ^Kendal Chronicle^ June 14, 1817. 

® Even the Annual Register ^ 1817, Appendix to Chronicle, p. 163, admitted 
of Wooler’s defence: ‘^It cannot be denied that the spirit of it obtained the 
applauses of a great part of the audience, which the sheriffs found it difficult 
to repress.” Wooler had received some coaching from a sympathetic attorney, 
Charles Pearson, and owed much also to the intervention, at the critical moment, 
of Joseph Chitty, one of the most learned men at the Bar. 

^Kendal Chronicle^ June 14th. The paper’s precis has here been retained. 
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This timej as might be expected, there was no doubt as to the 
reSult, and an immensely popular verdict of Not Guilty was 
returned. And it would, doubtless, have been wiser for the Crown 
to have accepted the contention of Wooler and his legal advisers 
that the finding of the first Jury, when properly reported, had 
constituted an acquittal. A long legal duel opened, in the course 
of which Wooler obtained the aid of the City in an attempt to 
“reform” the dubious way in which London juries, and Special 
Juries, above all, were named.^ 

Wooler’s two trials had taken place on June 5th, and on Jime 
9th there opened the bigger affair of the High ‘Treason Trials 
which had been decided on for the four persons principally 
accused of plotting the notorious “insurrection” associated witih 
^Spa-Fields. Watson the elder was placed in the dock first, and 
from the lengthy proceedings against him, not terminated until 
June i6th, it appeared ever clearer that the most active advocate 
of violence in the “plot” had been the Government informer and 
witness, Castles, a man of bad character who had tried particularly 
hard to ensnare Hunt. As one angry newspaper writer subsequently 
had it:^ 

There now appears very little doubt that Castles himself did the 
whole of the traitorous part of the Spa-fields meetings. He put the 
fla^ and the powder into the waggon, and he, there is every reason to 
believe, put the pikes into Watson’s privy. The infamous character 
of this man must either have been known to the Attorney-General, 
or it was not; if it was known it reflects much against his humanity, 
to bring such a wretch into a Court of Justice to swear against a fellow- 
creature, in a case affecting his life — if it was not known, it equally 
reflects on his talents 

Watson was, of course, acquitted amidst explosions of public 
rejoicing, and next day, his fellow-prisoners, Thistlewood, Hooper 
and Preston had to be released too. It is, perhaps, plain why the 
Reports from the Committees of Secrecy, issued before Watson’s 
trial was over, contained some disarming admissions while 
maintaining, none the less, the urgent need for the continuation of 

^ Cf. W. H. Wickwar, The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press^ 18x9-1832^ 
PP> 43 ’” 5 ' When the Crown prosecuted in the King’s Bench, Special Juries were 
almost inevitably asked for. And though Wooler, who had been tried at Guildhall, 
was particularly concerned with City of London Juries, the position at County 
Assizes seems to have been worse. 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ June 28th. 
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Habeas Corpus Suspension. The frankness of these admissions js, 
perhapSj best conveyed by the following passage from the Lords' 
Report^ 

This intelligence must be considered as resting in many of its parts 
upon the depositions and communications of persons who either are 
themselves more or less implicated in these criminal transactions^, or 
who have apparently engaged in them^ but with the view of obtaining 
information, anci imparting it to the magistrates or to the secretary of 
■state. ■■■■. ■ , , 

The testimony of persons of both these descriptions must always be 
in some degree questionable; and your committee have seen reason 
to apprehend that the language and conduct of some of the latter may, 
in some instances, have had the effect of encouraging those designs, 
which it was intended they should only be the instruments of detecting. 

."■ s 

It was the safer to make such judicious-looking admissions, at this 
stage, because an actual “rising” had just been reported from the 
borders of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.^ And the “rebels” 
had certainly been led to believe, by means to be discussed later, 
that hundreds of thousands of men in other parts of the coimtry 
were ready to rise too. 

But if the Derbyshire “insurrection” of some forty or fifty half- 
starved men helped to carry the extension of Habeas Corpus 
Suspension much more easily than might have been expected. 
Ministers were promptly ill at ease once more. Much had been 
made of West Jading “plots” and “traitorous activities”, and a 
considerable number of High Treason arrests had taken place 
early in June. The Leeds Mercury, however, promptly discovered 
that the man who had done his utmost to press on “traitorous 
activities” by bringing stimulating reports from London had been 
promptly released, while his dupes had been hurried to gaols, 
charged with treason. ® Soon the country was ringing with the name 
of Oliver the Spy as a worthy, almost superior in his line of busi- 
ness to Castles, and though few yet suspected that Oliver, with a 
confederate named Bradley, had stimulated the Derbyshire 
“insurrection” too, it became steadily more certain that few juries 
would be found to declare the Yorkshire “plotters” gmlty of High 
Treason. In August, indeed, the Yorkshiremen were acquitted 

^ Annual Register ^ 1817, History, p. 66. 

® The “rising'* took place at Pentridge and there was to have been a march 
on Nottingham, where tibousands were supposed to be awaiting them. 

® Leeds Mercury^ June 14th. 
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and, during the same month, an Irish jury inflicted another blow 
on Government’s credit by acquitting the notorious Roger 
O’Connor. Even the Derbyshire trials, though producing verdicts 
of Guilty against all the accused in October and three seemingly 
merited executions in November, eventually brought profoundly 
disturbing revelations. Oliver had apparently seen the leader of 
the Derbyshire “insurrection” the day before it took place, and 
there had been talk of an army of 286,000 men ready to overthrow 
the Government, 70,000 of them from London and the remamder 
from the manufacturing areas. ^ It began, in fact, to seem that 
much of the content of the “Green Bags” and of the alarmist 
Reports from the Committees of Secrecy must have been supplied, 
directly or indirectly, by Castles and Oliver, and that it was they 
.yvho were entitled to the credit of Habeas Corpus Suspension, the 
Ministers having supplied little but the credulity and the “blood- 
money”. 

In December a niunber of cases came on, in which Ministers 
might normally have expected convictions. A struggling pamphlet- 
publisher, named Hone, had issued anti-Ministerial Parodies on 
the Catechism, Litany and Creed under the style oijohn Wilkeses 
Catechism, the Political Litany, and the Sinecurist’s Creed. They 
had caught the “mob’s” taste and achieved some sale whan a 
prosecution for exciting “impiety and irreligion” was resolved on. 
The style of Hone’s parodies may be suggested by the following 
adaptation of the Lord’s Prayer:^ 

Our Lord who art in the Treasury, whatsoever be thy name, thy 
power be prolonged, thy will be done tluroughout the empire, as it is in 
each session. Give us our usual sops, and forgive us our occasional 
absences on divisions; as we promise not to forgive them that divide 
against thee. Turn us not out of our places; but keep us in the House 
of Commons, the land of Pensions and Plenty; and deliver us from the 
People. Amen. 

Anything approaching blasphemy was normally calculated to 
antagonise a Special Jury even more than “sedition” but Hone 
made such a remarkable and effective defence that, despite the 
declared opinion of Mr. Justice Abbott, a Special Jury acquitted 

* Kendal Chronicle, November 8th. See Appendix below for Home Office 
documents which reveal the turpitude of some of the agents on whom the 
magistrates and Home Office were relying, agents engaged in scientificaEy 
preparing their “friends” for the gallows. 

* The First Trial of William Hone (13th edn.), p. 9. 
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him, on the Catechism, after only “very short deliberation”.^ This 
much-applauded decision was given on December i8th,® and next 
day Lord Chief Justice EUenborough, a grimmer figure both for 
Jury and accused than Abbott, arrived to preside over the prose- 
cution proceedings on the Political Litany.^ Ellenj3orough did his 
best to stop Hone from defending himself, as he had prepared to 
do, by displaying how often, in the political contests of &e past. 
Scripture parodies had been used without the slightest intention 
of creating “impiety and irreligion”. Hone refused to be coerced, 
continued his defence m his own style, after strong exchanges with 
the Judge, and, on one occasion, reproved EUenborough with a 
vigour and success that produced, in defiance of the Court, the 
loudest applause from the “public”.^ EUenborough summed up 
in the strongest way against Hone, and if he had had to deal witlt 
the ordinary Special Jury might weU have obtained the verdict of 
GuUty on which he was obviously set.® But six of the Special 
Jurors, who had been summoned, had stayed away, despite the 
penalties to which they thus exposed themselves, six “Talesmen” 
had had to be used to fiU the vacancies, and after an hour and 
three-quarters, an immensely popular verdict of Not Guilty was 
returned. But EUenborough was not yet done with Hone, and 
arrived next day, December 20 th, to conduct Hone’s third trial, 
that on the Sinecurisfs Creed. Despite his physical exhaustion. 
Hone naade an eight hours’ defence and, for aU the renewed efforts 
of the Attorney-General m prosecuting and EUenborough in 
simaming up,® he induced a Jury of seven Special Jurors and five 
“Talesmen” to declare him Not GuUty after consulting together 
for a mere twenty minutes. It was not for no thing that the Crovra 
abandoned the prosecutions of Wooler and CarlUe, two further 

^ Kendal Chromcky December 27^ 1817. 

^ Ibid,: Great exultation was expressed by a number of respectable 
individuals at the result of the trial/’ 

® Ibid,^ December 27th, for Hone mentioning at his third trial why his friends 
had abandoned the thought of employing Counsel. Their general opinion was 
that ‘‘no man was to be had wifli sufficient courage to withstand my Lord 
Ellenborough, and that if one dared to do so^ he would lose what is called the 
ear of the Court”. 

* Ibid,^ for the famous: ‘Tt is not you, my Lord, but I who am on my trial.” 
The applause that followed “occasioned great sensation”. 

® Ibid,: “His Lordship concluded with a declaration, that according to his 
conscience, and upon his oath of office, he believed the publication, which the 
defendant acknowledged, was a most impious and profane libel.” 

® Ibid,: “The Attorney-General’s speech and Lord EUenborough’s charge, 
were couched in the strongest terms as to their opinions of the defendant’s 
guilt.” 
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publishers whose trial was to have come on after Hone’s.^ The 
next Parliamentary Session promised to be difficult enough as it 
was. 

The Session, begrm on January 27, 1818, found Ministers able 
to report some, improvement of industry and employment. But 
despite their implied claim to have contributed to this result by 
their “vigilance” in regard to “insurrection and treason”. Minis- 
ters deemed it wise to offer the country immediate repeal of 
Habeas Corpus Suspension. And after this conciliatory beginning, 
improved upon when the Finance Committee was reappointed to 
continue its researches into the possibilities of expenditure- 
reduction, Ministers asked for the appointment of new Com- 
inittees of Secrecy to examine another Green Bag of confidential 
documents, accumulated since the last Reports of June 1817. 
Tierney, now leading Opposition in place of the deceased Pon- 
sonby, jeered at Castlereagh and his Green Bag.^ He assumed 
quite correctly that what Ministers were really after was Reports 
which should justify what they had done and recommend the 
passage of a Bill of Indemnity for them and the various agents of 
the law, from magistrates to petty constables, who had had a 
hand in the hundreds of arrests that had not been followed by 
convictions.® The course of the debates on the Reports from the 
Secrecy Committees and on the Indemnity Bill gave Opposition no 
majorities but a variety of the most excellent opportunities to attack 
the credulity and wrong-doing of Administration. On the matter of 
Ministerial credulity, real or assumed, there was, of course, much 
denunciation of the attention that has been paid to Castles, Oliver 
and the “Scottish spy, Richmond”, and the facilities that had been 
given them to ensnare thek dupes. And it was not merely through 
Parliamentary debates that the nation learned of the suffering and 
loss that had been inflicted on scores of poor families by the arrest 
of their bread-winners, thek long detention without trial, and the 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ December 27th: “In consequence of the great length of 
time which Mr, Hone’s trials have occupied . . . trials of Mr. Carlisle and 

Mr. Wooler [have been postponed] to some future day Perhaps we may 

conclude that those trials are altogether abandoned, for those honest juries 
have taught a most impressive lesson to Ministers. . . . Mr. Carlisle, who has 
been a prisoner in the King’s Bench for some time, for re-publishing the 
parodies charged as libels against Mr. Hone, was on Saturday liberated on his 
own recognizance.” 

® Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates^ February 5th. 

® Without a Bill of Indemniiy', there were the most unpleasant prospects of 
hundreds of actions for “false imprisonment”. 
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crowning injustice, if the Indemnity Bill were passed, of taking from 
them all real chance of seeking legal reparation from credrflous 
Ministers, “vigilant” Magistrates, violent constables and inhumane 
gaolers. The prisoners themselves, when released b'y the abandon- 
ment of Habeas Corpus Suspension, made Ministers almost as 
much trouble outside Parliament as Opposition within. Some 
attempted scenes in the Court of King’s Bench;^ others related the 
wrongsandoGcasional inhumanities they hadsuffered to large public 
meetings;^ three stayed in prison rather than accept any con- 
ditions of release;® and at least one, ex-Lieutenant Arthur Thistle- 
wood, was rearrested for demanding “satisfaction” from Lord 
Sidmouth.* Ministers’ claims to have saved the country and to be 
entitled to its gratitude certainly began to wear very thin 
by the time their Indemnity Bill was on the Statute Book. Ev^ 
Canning , hired by a place in the Cabinet to scoff and jeer at 
Government’s enemies, committed one of the great mistakes of 
his life when, in search of a cheap laugh from the Ministerial 
Benches he ridiculed the most aged of Ministers’ ex-prisoners, 
who had nearly died in irons, as “the revered and ruptured 
Ogden”.® 

^ Cf. Champion^ January 25^ 18 18, under the heading of Habeas Corpus 
Suspension: “John Roberts, John Smith, Francis Ward, John Johnson, James 
Knight, Samuel Brown, John Baguelly, and several others late of Manchester, 
Derby, &c., appeared on the floor of the Court [of King’s Bench], and claimed 
to be heard separately. . . . Roberts — ^wili your Lordship counsel me what I am to 
do, and where I am to obtain redress for my unjust imprisonment. Lord 
Ellenborough — I am a Judge, not a Counsel , . . John Smithof Derby now begged 
to be heard . . . Francis Ward read a copy of the recognizance. He insisted that the 

recognizance ought to be discharged Another of the persons on the floor here 

insisted that it ought to be discharged^ he was 130 miles from home, without a 
penny in his pocket, and if he were to reach home, he might be called upon next 
week to appear again . . . Johnson in the name of the whole then informed his 
Lordship that . . . they would return to-morrow prepared with affidavits . . 

® Ibid.3 February 8 for Baguley: “From the i6th of March to the loth of 
April, he did not pull off his clothes, for the irons rendered so necessary a change 
impossible. Cries of shame, shame, horrible.” This was to a great meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor, on February 2nd, which heard much other complaint. 

® Ihid.^ for the following resolutions of a Crown and Anchor meeting of 
February 2nd, a meeting attended by Westminster’s two M.P.s: “That the 
manly firmness of Mr. Evans, sen., Mr. Evans, jun. [leaders of Spencean Philan- 
thropy arrested soon after Spa-fields] and Mr. Benbow, in refusing any but 

unconditional liberation, signally enitles them to the warmest approbation 

That in the opinion of this Meeting, the subjecting Mr. Evans and Son, and 
other Englishmen, to the shameful degradation of being ironed was a gross 
violation of the laws of the land. . , 

^ Kendal Chronicle^ February 14th. 

^ Indignation will not only be found in the Black Dwarf (March i8th, 
April 8th, April 15th) but in the more moderate Champion (March 29th, April 
Sdi, April i2th) and in the still more moderate Kendal Chronicle (April 4th). 
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Though reluctant to turn against Ministers when “insurrection” 
dangers had been in debate,^ “Independent members” reconciled 
conscience and interest by doing so on the most “popular” 
question that arose after the Easter Recess. The temptation to 
make a display of “independence” was the greater since the sitting 
Parliament was late in its sixth year and, in the General Election 
preparations that were proceeding on all hands, mere “tools of the 
Ministers” promised to be very unpopular. Many “indepen- 
dents” were critical, in any case, of the over-complaisance that 
Administration tended to show for the financial demands of the 
Royal Family, and some very particular instances were in question 
during April 1818. Owing to the death of the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, only child of the Regent, in November 1817, and the 
qhildlessness of the Duke of York, the next of the Royal brothers, 
the marriage of the Duke of Clarence, the Duke of Kent and the 
Duke of Cambridge had, according to Ministers, become of 
utility to the State, and even the somewhat dubious marriage of 
the Duke of Cumberland, already accomplished, was worth 
rewarding. Helped by the Regent, the Royal Dukes did some hard 
bargaining before agreeing to surrender their celibate bliss — and 
Ministers were understood to have agreed to add £i%ooo a year 
to the £21,000 already enjoyed by the Duke of Qarence and to 
increase the incomes of the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland and 
Cambridge by £12,000 a year each. Moreover, besides State 
jointures to be provided for the Royal Dukes’ expected wives, 
“outfit allowances” had been bargained for so that the new house- 
holds might be set up with becoming “splendour”, £22,000, 
apparently, in the case of the Duke of Clarence and £12,000 each 
in that of the others.® 

There was anger among Ministers’ own majorities when the 
terms were broken to them before the business was opened in 
Parliament on April 13th by the reading of a Message from the 
Regent. And the fate of the original proposals was sealed when a 
leading Ministerial member, sitting for a vast and “popular” 
constituency, rose to make a significant intervention in the tide of 

^ There was great indignation among Reformers (cf- Black Dwarfs March i8th) 
that Wiiberforce, though uneasy about the Ministerial use of men like Castles 
and Oliver^ did not exert his influence in support of an Opposition motion, of 
March 5th, for an inquiry. 

^ Hansard's Parliamentary Debates^ April 13th, for Opposition versions of the 
original terms, as broken to leading Ministerial members, assembled at Lord 
Liverpoors house. Other versions were in the Press. 
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Opposition oratory. Here, in abbreviated form, is the decisive 
intervention of the Ministerial member for Yorkshire:^ * 


Lord Lascelles said, as several Honourable gentlemen had alluded 
to a meeting held at the house of the Minister, he thought it his duty 
to say, that he, for one, was present at that Meeting, and he did not 
think he was taking upon himself too much, when he stated in behalf 
of a great many Gentlemen present at that meeting, that what transpired 
there did not ipeet with their satisfaction (loud cheering). 

Most Ministerial members, of comrse, found some excuse for 
not supporting the Opposition amendment that day,^ but plain 
notice had been served on Government that the Royal Dukes 
would have to lower their demands when specific figures came to 
be voted. 

There followed what must have been two days of pamful 
negotiation for Ministers, and on April 15th Lord Castlereagh rose 
to announce that the Royal Dukes had consented to take half of 
what had originally been proposed for them. But when he con- 
cluded by moving the grant of an extra ;^io,ooo per annum for 
the Duke of Qarence, a lengthy debate began in which more and 
more Ministerial members seemed attracted by the Opposition 
notion that £6000 per annum extra should suffice and that the 
money for Clarence and any of his brothers, fortunate enough to 
be offered a similar sum, might well come from a transfer of in- 
come from the Windsor Establishment of their stricken father, and 
should certainly not be an added charge on an already “over- 
burdened people”. The debate became ever more exciting and, 
finally, despite Canning’s implied threat that the Duke of Clarence’s 
match would have to be broken off,® the Commons voted for 
£6000 a year, instead of £10,000, by a majority of 193-184. 
There was more hurried and humiliating negotiation for Ministers 
to do behind the scenes, and, on April i6th. Lord Castlereagh had 
to aimounce that the Duke of Clarence could not see his way to 
take the £6000 offered him as a marriage allowance by the 

^ Champion^ April I9th5 p. 241, 

® Ibid,;, for its defeat by 144-93 though a “number of members stated that 
though tiiey approved of the spirit of the amendment, they declined voting 
for it, on the ground that it was unprecedented*’. 

® Ibid.s p. 242: “Strangers were excluded for above three quarters of an hour. 

On our return we found . . . Mr. Canning on his legs He wished the 

Committee to go to a division with the impression — ^that in voting for the 
reduction of the Grant they would vote to nullify the contract of marriage. . . 
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Commons.^ The Duke of Kent must partially have shared his 
brother’s views for Ministers next passed to obtaining £6000 per 
annum for the Duke of Cambridge in face of Opposition objec- 
tions, based on the fact that, as his father’s representative in 
Hanover, the Duke was already in receipt of great revenues beyond 
the £18,000 and more he enjoyed from England. But speeches 
from Brougham and Tierney went too far for most “independents” 
who voted the Duke of Cambridge his £6000 a yegr in a division 
of 177-95 and whose temper secured his prospective Duchess, if 
widowed, the unopposed grant of a £6000 per annum jointure. 
It was another thing, however, when it came to the proposed 
£6000 a year for the unpopular Duke of Cumberland who, in 
view of undesirable features about his marriage had already been 
refused a marriage-grant in 1815. In Cumberland’s case, Opposi- 
tion, while persisting in its objections to an extra income for 
Cumberland, was gallant enough to treat his Duchess, cold- 
shouldered at Court, as an injured lady, entitled to a jointure, 
similar to that just provided for a widowed Duchess of Cambridge. 
This combination of dexterity and gallantry was too much for 
Ministers who were defeated a second time, in a single week, by 
143 votes against 136.^ 

Enough has already been said to show that there were special 
chances in 1818 for Opposition speakers to achieve distinction and 
popularity. And, certainly, where even slight and now-forgotten 
figures like Bennet and Brand could gain some attention, persons 
of more solid talents had the opportunity of establishing enduring 
reputations. One Opposition reputation that rose even higher, 
during the 1818 Session, was that of Sir Samuel RomUly. He had 
been weightily critical of Habeas Corpus Suspension and the 
Indemnity Bill, of the Sidmouth Circular and the magistrates, who 
had been inspired by it, to such abuses of power as ordering news- 
vendors into irons. ® But he had gained most from two independent 

^ Hansard’' s Parliamentary Debates^ April 15th. (Holme Sumner) had revealed 
some of Clarence’s problems in advance. Clarence had debts of over £70^000 
and commitments to creditors^ which would have swallowed a large part of 
any Parliamentary grant arid yet left him with a wife and a married establish- 
ment to support. The Duke of Kent was in a similar position though one not 
brought about, Hke Clarence’s, by the possession of a family of ten illegitimate 
children by the now deceased Mrs, Jordan, the actress. The Duke of Kent’s 
minages had been expensive rather than prolific. His marriage grant was applied 
for and obtained on May 15th. 

® Ihid.y April i6th. 

^ Ihid.^ May 21st, for Romilly’s indignation at what had been done by the 
Lancashire magistrates. 
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and non-party crusades that had given him a great opportunity to 
appeal to the conscience of the whole nation. His long cruSade 
against the bloody barbarities of the Criminal Law was at last 
beginning to show promise of decisive success while, during the 
i8i8 Session, he had made a memorable revelation of the cruelty 
of some British slave-owners in the West Indies, ’and the callous- 
ness of others.’^ 

Romilly’s ttagic death was, however, approaching, and it were, 
perhaps, well to turn to a younger generation of Opposition 
politicians for portents of the future. Lord Milton and Lord 
Althorp, scions of great Whig houses, had advanced their reputa- 
tionj* Lord Archibald Hamilton, scion of a great Scottish house, 
had adopted the cause of Burgh Reform;^ Lambton of Durham 
was making an increasing mark;^ and, most important of all. 
Brougham had found a great cause to which to harness his rttoarf- 
able powers. With great energy and determination. Brougham 
had forced a Bill through the House of Commons by which a body 
of Charity Commissioners was to be set up with wide powers. He 
had forced the Bill through the Commons by virtue of the great 
and damning collection of facts he had obtained as Chairman of a 
Select Committee which had set on foot a Charity Inquiry much 
wider, doubtless, than any intended by the average member when 
Brougham had been granted a Conunittee on the “Education of 
the Lower Orders”, with himself as Chairman. But Brougham 
had known how to enlist and organise help; every parish clergyman 
in the kingdom had been circularised; and from the six to seven 
thousand replies, first available, there emerged a damning story of 
vast endowments, bequeathed by the pious of the past six cen- 
turies but the income from which had been largely alienated, 
squandered or even embezzled by careless, self-seeking or 
positively dishonest Trustees.® Even the House of Lords had been 
shaken, and though the suggested Commissioners’ powers were 

Ibid., April 22nd, for Romilly’s revelation of what had happened on the 
island of Dominica and the island of Nevis. 

* Milton was the son of Earl Fitzwilliana and Althorp of Earl Spencer. 

® Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, February loth for his lead also in condemn- 
ing conduct by the Lord Advocate in Scotland during 1817. 

^ Ibid, March 9th, for Lambton opening the- Opposition to the Indemnity 
Bill. The staider members of opposition thought he was too extreme on this 
occasion. 

® Ibid, May 8th. It was in this speech that Brougham ventured the assertion 
that if the greatest possible use were made of the existing educational endow- 
ments, an income of nearly two millions per annum might be obtainable. 
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confined to educational endowments and, even then, seriously 
limited and restricted. Brougham’s plan was, in fact, partially 
admitted to the Statute Book. Brougham’s critics freely owned 
that he had scored a remarkable personal success, and, what was 
more, that the results of his success might make hundreds of 
thousands avail^le annually for the education of the poor.^ 

It was the second time that Brougham had made a great national 
stir, on the eve of a General Election, and once again, as in 1812, 
he was invited by the “independent interest” of a large consti- 
tuency to come forward on its behalf. And if he was only just 
beaten for Liverpool in 1812, his prospects in his native Westmor- 
land might, at first sight, seem to have been particularly bright in 
1818 seeing how well die ground had been prepared by many 
months of “independent” effort to shake Lord Lonsdale’s grip 
fiom one, at least, of the two Westmorland seats. For several 
months, for example, the coimty’s local newspaper had devoted a 
good deal of its space to the “independent” effort,^ and when the 
five-day election contest began on June 30th, the backing organised 
for Brougham may be gauged from the following extract from the 
local newspaper:^ 

Mr. Brougham was attended on the Hustings each day, by the follow- 
ing Gentlemen: — ^J. G. Lambton, M.P. for the County of Durham, 
John Wharton, Esq., M.P. for Beverley, John C. Curwen Esq., M.P. for 
Carlisle, Lord Molyneux, Sir F. F. Vane, E. Hornby, Esq., M.P. for 
Preston, G. Bates Esq., Air. Langton, Thomas Wybergh, of Clifton 
HaU Esq., John Wakefield Esq., of Kendal, J. D. B. Dykes Esq., 
William Crackenthorpe Esq., of Newbiggin Hdl, F. Vane Esq., Charles 
Featherstonhaugh Esq., W. James Esq., of Barrock Lodge, with a 
number of yoimg Gentlemen, the relatives of those whom we have 
named. 

Nor was this all. The Qiarity Inquiry had yielded a damning 
revelation against the Lonsdale interest when it transpired that the 
probable source of much of the Earl’s great coal incomes from the 
Whitehaven area had been a dubious transfer of St. Bee’s School 
rights, made to a predecessor of the Earl’s, in 1742, for a period of 

^ Cf* Notes by Sir Robert Heron) Ban.) pp. 91-2: “Brougham displayed very 
great eloquence in moving for a commission to examine into the abuse of 
charities — ^abuses the most extensive and shocking. The two persons agains 
whom the heaviest charges are brought, are Lord Lonsdale and the Bishop of 
Lincoln. . . 

* Cf. Kendal Chronicle file for 1S18. The paper’s full name was The West- 
morland Advertiser and Kendal Chronicle. 

® Kendal Chronicle^ July nth. 
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867 years.’^ Yet, despite all these advantages. Brougham failed to 
displace either of Lord Lonsdale’s two sons, who returned to 
Westminster as Westmorland’s M.P.s by virtue of the following 
polling figures: Lord Lowther, 1211: Colonel Lovsther, 1157; 
Brougham, 889. Too many freeholders had apparently decided, 
often under their parsons’ guidance, that, as private citizens and 
heads of families, they had both more to hope and more to fear 
from Lord Lonsdale than from the “independent interest”. There 
had been those, too, who considered that Brougham, possessed of 
no large landed estate or “independent fortune” would be out of 
place as a county representative, while others doubted whether 
Brougham’s little property would even suffice to give him 
a bare quahfication as a knight of the shire.® Brougham, in short, 
had to buy his way back to Parliament as member for Winchelsea. 

The story of Brougham’s candidature has been given, in sonfe 
little detail, to explain why the composition of Parliament was not, 
despite the extensive agitation that had gone on since 1815, very 
much altered by the elections of 1818. There had been those, 
indeed, who had been more undeceived than Brougham. The very 
patriarch of Parliamentary Reform, Major Cartwright, could get 
nobody to take his candidature for Westminster seriously,® and 
Wooler, who had been flattered into believing that he might be 
chosen for “the popular interest” at Coventry or HuU ruefully 
confessed what ignorance of the true motivation of pohtics he had 
thereby shown. As Wooler said: ^ 

I had heard that votes were bought: . . . that the way to the House 
was through the exchange of conscience, but I had not conceived 
this was entirely general. I thought the barter disguised, the sale 
effected in private, and that shame at least would prevent the public 

^ Ibid., October 24th, for a fiiE treatment of evidence as to bow property, 
originally left as endowment for a College at Lowther by one of Lonsdale’s 
predecessors, had been allowed to pass back into the estate. 

® Cf. Ibid., July 4th, for Brou^am at the Appleby hustings declaring 
of the very man who proposed htm: “Mr. Wybergh had heard so much 
about his poverty, that he actually began to doubt whether he had a 
quahficationj and to satisfy himself he had gone to see ... it happened that some 
persons [Mr. Wordsworth], among them, who happened to have risen from the 
extcemest poverty to an influence which he had no reason to expect, had put 
forth the doctrine, that not only a poor man could not be honest, but that not 
even the moderate fortune of a country gentleman was sufficient to presMve 
his independence.” 

® Except the Black Dwarf, June 17, 1818, which advocated the election of 
Burdett and Cartwright. 

* Black Dwarf, June 24, 1818. 
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avowal of the deeds of darkness between the worthy Electors^ and the 
eqmlly worthy buyers of Electors, 

I was however deceived. The market is quite open — as much so as 
Smithfield — ^an4 any scoundrel who can reach the highest price may 
walk imp the British Home of Commons:, and become an honourable 
mernheT:, a guardian of the public purse^ and a representative of the people. 
Money is the only requisite; the one thing needful; and wiAout it^ not 
an even an angel of light could enter the honourable house. I shall 
cease to be astonished at the want of talent that prevails there^ — at the 
paucity of inteliect^^ — at the scarcity of honour^ — at the combination 
of meanness and duplicity. . . . Having purchased a partj at a price 
infinitely beyond its value^ it is natural that they should endeavour to 
recompense themselves by selling the whole. They must entertain a 
most despicable opinion of the wretches they so easily dupe — of the 
slaves whom they so readily buy. . . . The few exceptions that exist 
to the general profligacy of those who possess votes will not redeem 
t}je great body from the charge of being the most venal and degraded 
body of mankind. 

Yet;> within the limits imposed by the overriding financial con- 
siderations so feelingly described by Wooler, changes did take 
place that told, on the whole, against Government. Waithman, for 
instance, joined Wood and gave Reform a second City member; 
^"^Sir” Robert Wilson, a military of some note, won a 

victory for “popular principles^' at Southwark;^ and Romilly joined 
Burdett in representation of Westminster. ^ Two provincial 
cities that saw similar victories enacted for “popular principles" 
were Colchester and Coventry, and much more was, in fact, fated 
to be heard in the Reform camp of Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
Colchester’s new member, and Edward Ellice, the new member 
for Coventry.^ A third member, destined to make an even bigger 
noise m the Reform camp, was Joseph Hume, eleaed for the 
Montrose Burghs, and another Scottish result of importance was 
the failure of all the plans that had been projected to prevent the 

^ Ckampio 7 ii June 21st and 28th. Wilson’s hustings addresses were a good 
deal more fire-brand than those of his colleague and brother-" ^Reformer*’, 
Calvert, Calvert and Wilson were elected, and the former pro-Goveniment 
member, Barclay, was defeated. 

® Cochrane had decided to give his services to the Chilean navy and the 
cause of ‘"Liberty” in South America. He had been disgraced for “swindling”. 

® It had seemed until Ellice appeared on the scene that Coventry would be 
shared between Peter Moore, who had been, for some time, its Reform member 
and Butterworth who had been spending money heavily but was believed to 
be a friend of Government. Ellice, owner of a large mercantile fortune and 
related by marriage to Ear! Grey, seems to have had the means to put his owit 
election and Moore’s out of doubt, ElHce remained one of Coventry’s members 
for a long time to come. (Cf. Black Dwarfs Jime 21st,) 
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return of Lord Arclubald Hamilton, spokesman for Scottish Burgh 
Reform, as member for Lanarkshire.^ Two Irish result? of 
significance may be mentioned, Croker’s failure, with aU the 
influence of Government behind him, to drive Pliinket from the 
representation of Dublin University,^ and the triumphant return 
of Christopher Hely Hutchinson as senior membeS: for Cork City.® 

The orthodox Parliamentary Opposition, under Lord Grey, was 
doubtless right in considering that the election results were, 
within the limits of the possible, encouraging and stimulating. The 
great contest at Westminster, watched all over the country, had 
been specially heartening, for there, victory had apparently been 
won on two fronts. The extreme “reformers” whose wild t^ and 
wilder schemes had, it was held, presented Ministers with almost 
fatal opportunities to destroy liberty, had been given a tremendous 
lesson in their own Westminster headquarters and yet Court plafis 
had been frustrated at the same time. The “radical reformers” of 
Westminster certainly made an inept display during the General 
Election of 1818. Sir Francis Burdett had endeavoured to carry 
an interesting banker-friend, Hon. Douglas Emnaird, as his 
colleague in succession to Lord Cochrane; the septuagenarian 
Major Cartwright had been nominated by a handful of admirers 
who, however, quite failed to persuade the voters to take the 
candidature seriously; and, finally, Henry Hunt had been 
nominated, too, and constant uproar on the hustings been made 
certain.^ It was a tempting prospect for a Court and Government 
candidate, and there were times when Sir Murray Maxwell, aided 

^ Crosby^ s Parliamentary Record, 1846, gives the voting as 56 for Lord 
Archibald and 45 for his opponent. See also Dundee, Perth and Cupar Advertiser, 
February 1% 1819:, for Lord Archibald’s first step in the new Parliament on 
February 8th. 

^ Champion, July sth, gave considerable space to the election^ the only Irish 
election so honoured. The ChampMz tone may be judged from the following 
Dublin message: “We congratulate the College, and the Country not less than 
the College, on the triumph of Mr, Plunket. He was last evening . . . declared 
duly elected, having had a majority of four voices, even though the Provost 
persevered in refusing the votes of the old Scholars, and thus thinned the 
ranks of the Independents- . . . Cries were constantly heard of ‘Plunket and 
Freedom,’ ‘Independence of Trinity College,’ . . . ‘No Croker;’ ‘No Corrup- 
tion’ . . . “The constituency was so small that the election was decided by 34 votes 
given to Plunket as against 30 given to Croker. 

® Crosby's Parliamentary Record, for the voting of 1812, when Hely Hutchinson 
was successfully ejected, and for that of 1818 when his triumphant return could 
not be prevented. 1812: Longfield, 918; Colthurst, 669^ Hely Hutchinson, 639. 
1818: Hely Hutchinson, 1209; Colthurst, 851; Longfield, 716. 

* Champion, June 2ist, for the constant hustings storms, provoked by Hunt 
who was, nevertheless, tlie hero of part of the voteless “rabble”. 
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by a large subscription, seemed almost certain to share West- 
minster’s representation with Sir Samuel Romilly, whose reputa- 
tion kept his name at the head of the poll for all the fifteen days of 
voting.^ Immense efforts, including the withdrawal, of the 
candidatures of Ednnaird and Cartwright, permitted Burdett’s 
seat to be saved but the danger had been great and the loss of 
credit by the “extreme” reformers immense. 

But Romilly’s tragic death, by his own hand, on November 2, 
1818, seemed to provide the “radical reformers” with an unex- 
pectedly early opportunity of repairing their fortunes, for no 
candidate of Romilly’s great and general appeal was available for 
“moderate reform”. A great meeting was accordmgly summoned 
for the purpose of deciding upon a single Radical candidate; the 
claims of Kkmaird, Himt and Cartwright were abandoned, more 
(S: less, by agreement; and the search for a candidate, who could 
bring success, was entered upon. Hunt suggested Cobbett, still 
absent in America, and there was another suggestion of Lord John 
Russell, who, it was claimed, favoured Triennial Parliaments and 
Household Suffrage. But the bulk of the meeting obviously 
preferred John Cam Hobhouse, a young and much travelled friend 
of Byron whose pen had already been enlisted in the cause of 
“liberty”,^ who had worked hard to save Burdett’s seat and who 
had broken with his father, a baronet, long Chairman of Com- 
mittees in the House of Commons because ofthe latter’s objections 
to his son’s unorthodox firiends.® 

Hobhouse was kno’to and liked by some of the more “popular” 
members of the Whig Opposition and it seems that they would 
have been disposed to allow him the Westminster seat if they 
could have persuaded him to refrain from foEowing Buxdett and 
his Westminster Committee in abuse of the “cozening” Whigs. 
But both Burdett and the “Westminster Committee” were 
rancorous at the defeat that had been inflicted on them in the 

^ Champion^ for the state of the poll at the end of each of the first three days of 
the contest. First day: Romilly, 189; Maxwell, 1765 Burdett, Syj Kinnaird, 25; 
Hunt, 14; Cartwright, 10. Second day: Romilly, 1014; Maxwell, 930; Burdett, 
435; Kiimaird, 80; Hunt, 44; Cartwright, 28. Third day (some votes for Hunt 
and Cartwright having apparently been disallowed): Roiiiiily, 1276; Maxwell, 
1241; Burdett, 484; Kinnaird, 63; Hunt, 235 Cartwright, 20. 

® S. A. Ailibone’s A Criticai Dictionary of English Literature shows Hobhouse 
to have published some poems in 1809; in 1812, his Journey through Albania 
and other Provinces of Turkey mth Lord Byroni in x8i6 a semi-justification of 
the Hundred Days, The Last Reign of Napoleon^ and in 1818, Historical Illustra'- 
tkns of the Fourth Canto of CkMe Harold* 

® Black Dwarfs November 18, 1818, for the great meeting of the previous day. 
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summer when RomiUy had been placed at the head of the poll and 
Burdett almost defeated. Moreover, having spent twelve assiducnis 
weeks in organising the constituency so thoroughly that all pros- 
pect of a successful opposition had apparently 'O’anished the 
Westminster Radicals decided to pay off old scores in full. The 
famous tailor-politician, Francis Place, prepared a Report to the 
Westminster Electors in which they were given a full account of 
the efforts that had had to be used since 1807 to shake off from 
Westminster the control of a “corrupt and oligarchical faction”, 
the Whigs. ^ Hobhouse was given a chance to disown Place’s 
attack on the Whigs and Earl Grey, but when he declined to do so, 
an opposing candidate was produced almost at the last minute, the 
Hon. George Lamb, youngest son of Lord Melbourne. A 
tremendous election contest opened and lasted from February 
13th to March 3rd, 1819. Lamb seems to have polled notonljuhf 
Whig votes but those of the Tories, anxious to keep out Buxdett’s 
nominee, while, on the other side. Hunt succeeded in producing 
a rare amount of clamour and division because, as he truly said, 
Hobhouse was no friend of Universal Suffrage and Annual 
Parliaments. The final polling figures were Lamb, 4465; Hob- 
house, 3861; and Cartwright, 38, and Ministers, who were en- 
gaged in the trying work of keeping control of a new and somewhat 
unfriendlier Parliament, probably benefited from aU the turmoil 
that had raged in the opposing camps of “liberty”.^ 

Meanwhile the Session opened in January 1819 had not yet 
produced a great occasion. The most notable division, in fact, 
had taken place, on February 22nd, and concerned the source 
from which an extra £10,000 a year was to be found for the 
Duke of York as custos of his father in place of the Queen, who 
had died in November. In dividing at 186 against 281 for a 
solution that would have taken the £10,000 from the Privy Purse 
instead of the taxpayer, Tierney seemed to have done promisingly 
enough to raise hopes in Opposition. It was certainly a consider- 
able improvement on the division of 168 against 277 which Tierney 

^ Graham Wallas^ Life of Francis Place, pp. 132-40. 

^ C£ New Monthly Magazine, March i, 1819, for one view of the contest: 
“The political character of the man whom Sir Francis has thought fit to patronise, 
cannot be mistaken, because he has himself made it public in a work of two 
octavo volumes. The object of this book is to hold forth Buonaparte as the 
hero of his age, and as the victim of a coalition of tyrants. For accomplishing 
this purpose the writer has been compelled to vilify and degrade his own 
country.” 
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had obtainedj on February 2nd, when he had expressed disquiet 
at"Ministers’ resolve to continue the regime of inconvertible paper 
money for yet another year. A substantial victory for Opposition 
came, at length, on May 6th, when Lord Archibald -Hamilton 
raised '^149 votes against 144 on the grievances of the Scottish 
Burghs, denieci reform of their antiquated and oppressive munici- 
palities because Government supporters feared that representative 
Town Councils might choose very different members of Parliament 
from those hitherto sent from the Scottish Burghs. Opposition was 
apparently encouraged to undertake some sparring against the 
Army Estimates on May yth and loth, and, on both days, Joseph 
Hume was in action on a field in which he was soon to become 
Opposition’s principal expert.^ On May 13th came another 
subject with prospects for Opposition, the introduction of Miois- 
teral ^unpopular Foreign Enlistment Bill, designed, in effect, to 
prevent Britons from enlisting in the cause of Spanish-American 
“liberty” and against the execrated “tyranny” of Ferdinand VII 
of Spain. 

The time seemed to have come for Tierney to issue a direct 
challenge to the Ministers, and the fact that trade and industry 
had once again fallen into deep depression after some temporary 
recovery in 1818 gave Tierney additional matter to use against 
Ministers in his motion of May i8th on the State of the Nation. 
Tierney would possibly have done better not to taimt Castlereagh 
on the Congress of European sovereigns, which he had attended 
at Aix-la-Chapelle some months before, for Castlereagh was 
inspired to what was, for him, almost eloquence in his defence of 
the methods and results of Government’s Continental policy.^ 
And Tierney might have done better if he had waited for the 
surprisingly close division on the Second Reading of the Foreign 

^ Hansard"* s Parliamentary DebateSy May 7th, for Hume suggesting economies 
at the Military College and the Military Asylum. On May loth Hume pointed 
to the staif estimate of £21,104 in respect of Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cape, 
Malta and the Ionian Islands though there were considerable local revenues in 
each case* 

® New Monthly Magazines June 1819, ventured to say: “The speech of Lord 
Castlereagh delivered upon this occasion, was among die finest ever delivered 
before the House.” The Annual Register has this convenient short summary 
of the foreign part of Castlereagh’s speech: “He could not sit quietly by and 
listen to the taunts of the right honourable gentleman on that coalition of great 
nations which had taken place. The principles which now bound those sovereigns 
in strict alliarice, were not those of ambition nor aggression; they were not united 
for the violation of public freedom, nor to oppress and overlay the liberties of 
nations, but to preserve to their subjects the fruits of their arduous struggles 
for the independence of this as well as other powers.” 
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Agents Provocateurs ensnare Brandreth^ June 1817. 

[From the Home OfSce Papers on the Midland “Insurrection’^ 
H.O. 40.6]. 

Informer to H. Enfield Esq.^ Jxme 1817. [Enfield was Nottingham’s 
Town Clerk.] 

1 came to Nottingham and went to Jerry Brandreth’s between 6 and 
7 this evening. He was at home. I told him what I had done since last 

Sunday We left his House to go to Stephens’ House and met him 

against the gaol. We walked up Sandy Lane . . . Stevens said I should 

have been here on Monday night He stated that there was a 

London Delegate [Oliver the Spy\ who reported that there was about 
7O5OOO in London ready to act with us; and that they were very ripe in 
Birmingham. His name was mentioned but I did not distinctly under- 
stand it. It was not stated where he lived;, but that he was a staunch 
Friend:, and that he had been here three TimeS:, and at Birmingham;, 
Sheffield and other places, and was to be at Birmingham tomorrow 
night, and to be here again on Wednesday or Thurdsay, and to bring 

^ Hansard's Parliamentary Debates^ June 3rd. The division was 155-142, 

2 Cf. Notes by Sir Robert Heron^ Bart.^ under June 1819: “The new Parliament 
acquired some esteem from the people. Ministers had more than once been 
defeated. A large floating party alarmed those in power^ and appeared undecided 
both as to measures and men. In an evil hour, Tierney brought forward a 
motion on the state of the nation. The question might have rested firmly on 
its own grounds, but he, unfortunately, argued it on the grounds of party 
feeling, and a desire to obtain possession of office. Nothing ever appeared to 
me so imprudent, nothing ever was less successful. The floating party . . . 
being driven to a premature decision, they joined the government, and, contrary 
to the expectations of both sides, gave tihem a triumphant majority.^ The joy 
of Ministers was not concealed; they instantly took advantage of their victory, 
no longer attempted to diminish the odium of their measures, and added taxes 
to the amount of three millions to the burdens of an oppressed people.*’ 
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the Determination of the Time to be fixed upon for the Insurrection^ 
and the manner of proceeding. . . . Nothing was said who was to head 
them^ or what Funds or Arms they have but that a Plan of Telegraphic 
Information is to be adopted to iiiform the Country . . , and Signs and 

Countersigns are to be used They did not say how the London 

Delegate was supported^, but stated that he dressed like a Gentleman 

I and Jerry w^entto Roliett’s and were in Company there a considerable 

Time with Samuel Haynes and John Mann They told me that 

HayneSj Sam Slater and Jerry had been to-day to look at the Bar- 
racks — 

Nottingham, June 6th, H. Enfield communicates Informer’s Report 
dated June 5th: 

I saw Jerry at his own House. ... I asked him the name of the 
London Delegate he said he was known well. I asked him if they had 
any Communication with any other person than the London Delegate— 
he said they had not but some of the chaps had. I asked him S they 

Skd^-^OTjtrusty Friends at Birmingham. He said, O Yes This 

morning about eleven, I was again with Jerry, He told me he was 
going to Pentridge for good, to command the men who were to rise there 
. , . and that he was to bring them here pSFottingham] . . . and to collect 
from all the Towns they came through. This afternoon his wife told 
me he was gone not to return back till Saturday if then. She thought 
he would not return till the job Began, and that there would be a 
meeting to-night at his house though he was gone. 

Informer to H. Enfield Esq., June 6, 1817 [Apparently in Sidmouth’s 
hands by June 8th]. 

I saw Joshua Marshall, William Traswell, George Smith, William 
Lomas of Bulweil to-day separately and asked them, if they were in 
readiness for the Job. ... I went to Arnold, and saw Charles Smith and 
began to talk with him about the Job and asked him if he had got 
anybody ready. ... He said all the Town was ready if there was a 
probability of succeeding, but he did not think there was a chance — ^He 
said, there could be noiSng done unless they were properly organised 
and had a good leader and he advised me to keep clear from the hands 
of Justice, as the intended attempt would only get many hanged and 

I should be considered a leader and they would be sure to hang me 

Stevens told me that a Delegate from Derby was then at RoUett’s I 

went with Stevens. . . . 

Nottingham, June 9, H. Enfield communicates the magistrates’ 
readiness to pounce: 

My confidential clerk is on the look-out near Pentridge, watching 
the result of old Bacon’s threatened movements — ^No report last night — 
We sat in coundl waiting for it through the first part of tibe night. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE SIX ACTS AND AFTER, i8i9-2r 

“Was this a Christian country? Was this land . . . of liberty? 

He hoped that the House would still prove that it was so by 
instituting enquiry [into Peterloo] .... The Magistrates 
having committed all these outrages^ afterwards assembled 
together to ascertain what crimes had been committed. After 
this dreadful example^ Ministers imagined they had terrified 
the people from proceeding further on the business of 
Reform; but a meeting took place in Westminster^ quite as large 
as the Manchester onCj at which he had the honour of presiding 
in order to subscribe for the relief of the Manchester sufferers, 
and with the money raised 600 persons had been 
among whom were seven police constables, one man suspected 
of being a spy, and 120 women. ... He hardly knew a 
circumstance in history more calamitous, and more to be 
deplored than the fatal i6th of August, at Manchester, a day 
that would never be forgotten in the history of this country. 

He had a right to charge Ministers with the whole of the 
burden of the accusation, and passing by Magistrates and 
Constables, to demand of them an enquiry into the transactions 
of that day. It was a remarkable circumstance that the number 
killed that day was double the number killed in the Victory 
of Sir J. Jervis — ^the return of killed and wounded on that 
honourable day [battle of Cape St. Vincent] did not exceed 
three or four hundred. At Manchester the number of victims, 
men, women and children, was upwards of six hundred.” 

Sir Francis Burdett, May 15, 1821, continues to demand 
an inquiry into Peterloo. 

“We will show our countrymen what the Faction is by which 
we are agitated and disturbed — ^we will give them truth while 
we expose falsehood. 

“Scurrility and invective, treason and blasphemy are the 
weapons which have for a length of time been wielded against 
our most sacred institutions. The retainers who are employed 
to fight the fight are far below our mark — ^the leaders, the 
plotters, the hidden directors of this despoiling warfare, are our 
game; we will put them up; and, please God! knock them over 
afterwards. 

“In the pursuit of this object, melancholy as is the truth, true 
it is that the Queen first presents herself to our notice. She is 
as fiauch the leader of the Radicals as Hunt was before her. He 
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had his procession and subscription; she has had hers. 
Air, Hobhouse praised Hunt — Mr, Hobhouse praises the 
Queen; Major General Wilson served under Hunt; — he is 
equally devoted to the Queen; Little Waddington was the 
harbinger of Hunt — Little Waddington marched before the 
Queen ... in short, the object, the votaries, and the measures 
are the same; and the personage who claims to be recognised as 
Queen Consort of these realms, has accepted an ofBce vacant 
by the imprisonment of her predecessor [Hunt] in Ilchester 
Gaol, 

‘These spouting, mouthing, blind devotees to disorder and 
riot, care as little for the Queen as they did for Hunt. She 
serves as the pole to hoist the revolutionary Cap of Liberty on. 
Burdett was the pole at one time; Wardle at another; that 
wretched animal Paul at a third; Hunt was the last pole before 
the Queen; and now her Majesty is established the veritable 
Mother Red-Cap of the faction.” 

Bull in its second number, December 24, 1820. 


D uring the spring and summer of 1819, the distress of the 
industrial districts was again reaching farming proportions. 
“One periodical, very favourable to Governrnent, was com- 
pelled, for example, to report the following from Monmouthshire:^ 

A meeting of the coal merchants of Newport^ and the proprietors 
of collieries in its neighbourhood . . . was held at Newport; when 
distressing statements of the present situation of the trade were made^ 
and a universal conviction prevailed of the absolute necessity of speedy 
relief. Great numbers of workmen have been discharged from the 
collieries within a short space of time^ and others have suspended their 
workings. 

Of Leeds it was said that “the distress is so great that it is under 
consideration to aflford from the parish funds means for co nveyin g 
some hundreds of the cloth-manufacturers and thiiawfes^^ 
the Cape of Good Hope or Canada’^ And from the Black Country 
the following report came: 

The trade of Wolverhampton is in a most miserable state. The order 
of things there is completely inverted. Now^ the last resource of a 
starving journeyman is to set up master; his employer cannot find him 
workj on which there is any possible profit, and is therefore obliged to 
discharge him; the poor wretch then sells his bed, and buys an anvil, 
procures a litde iron, and having manufactured a few articles, hawks 
them about . . . for what he can get. ... He might have previously 
received los. a week as a servant; but now he is lucky if he gets js, as a 
master manufacturer. 

This growing distress had quickly had its repercussions on 
popular politics, and, by June, Reform meetings were once again 
becoming the order of the day.^ It was on July 12th, the day 
before the prorogation of Parliament, that Birmingham held a 
meeting which Ministers considered to have set a most dangerous 
example. At that meeting Birmingham presumed to act as though 
it were a Parliamentary borough and elected Sir Charles Wolseley, 
a sympathetic baronet, not indeed member of parliament but 

^ New Monthly Magazine^ July ist, for all three descriptions of distressed 
districts, 

® Samuel Bamford's Radical^ Chapter 30: ‘‘Amongst the meetings for reform 
held in the early part of the suinmer of 1819, were one which took place on 
Spafields London, at which Mr. Hunt was chairman; and another held at 
Birmingham, at which Major Cartwright and Sir Charles Wolsely were elected 
to act as legislatorial attornies for that town, in parliament.” 
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legislatorial attorney for Birmingham in Parliament. He was 
elected for a period of one year, “if so long he executed his trust 
faithfuliy”j and he was charged to present himself at the Bar of the 
House of CommonSj and to claim admission. Hunt obviously took 
some hihts from Birmingham when, on July 2ist5 he led the 
proceedings at a vast Smithfield meeting in London, for the 
existing House of Commons was declared not to be justly con- 
stituted, binding force was denied to its enactments after January 
1, 1820, and, meanwhile, voters’ books were to be compiled on the 
basis of Universal Suf&age so that the people might be prepared 
to vote when summoned to do so according to the plan for which 
they were petitioning the Regent. And, on July 28th, a violent 
Stockport meeting was held under the chairmanship of Birming- 
ham’s new “legislatorial attorney” which declared Lord Sidmouth 
tftipve committed high treason. The language used, on this occasion, 
by W^^^’fiimself and by the other principal orator, a preacher 
named Harrison, was certainly strong, Wolseiey aimounced:’- 

He was a most determined friend of the people, and should remain 
so while there was a drop of blood in his heart ... He was proud to 
say that he had been at the taking of the Bastille in France, and would 
be happy to be at the taking of a Bastille in England. Were all hearts 
but as firm in the cause as his own, they would soon put an end to the 
present tyranny and corruption. They should be firm and united, for 
in a few weeks the struggle would be made and ended. 

And, according to Harrison: 

The House of Commons were the people’s servants. It was as 
absurd to petition them as it would be for a master to petition his groom 
for his horse. . . . There was a barrier between the throne and the 
people which must be removed either by force from heaven or hell, 
in order that they might see whether a man or a pig was upon the 
throne. . . . The united will of the people was sure to prevail. It was 
an axiom that could not be confuted. 

Government’s first rqply to the wave of Radical meetings was in 
the Royal proclamation of July 30th which charged magistrates to 
use their best endeavour to bring to justice aU persons “who had 
been or may be guilty of uttering seditious speeches and 
harangues”. But Radical meetings continued busily, and special 
prq)arations were toward in Manchester and South Lancashire for 
* Henry Jephson, The Platform^ i, 476. 
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a gathering that should impress the whole country. Baimers were 
being prepared bearing the device of Suffrage Universal, ParUa- 
ments Annual, Caps of Liberty were being embroidered by “female 
reformers”; and township contingents were marchidg and drilling 
in order, as they claimed, to enter Manchester in perfect di^ipline. 
The Manchester magistrates were well aware of *these activities, 
as their communications to the Home Office show; and they seem 
to have been convinced that much of the drilling was intended to 
prepare for a revolution.^ A first success they had when, aided by 
the definite declaration of the Royal proclamation, they forbade an 
intended meeting of August 9th because a principal purpose was 
to be the “illegal” one of making choice of a “legislatorial 
attorney” for Manchester. When the Reformers altered their 
plans and announced a meeting for August i6th, less open to 
obvious objections, the Manchester magistrates c ould find« ««o 
ground for declaring the meeting illegal in advandeTjBut they 
called for and obtained the support of a large body of Regular 
troops and, in addition, a considerable number of Cheshire 
Yeomanry and a few dozen Manchester Yeomanry were available 
on August i6th. 

The multitude that gathered that day at St. Peter’s Fields was 
immense but Hrmt, the principal speaker, had scarce begun his 
oration when the Manchester Yeomanry, mounted and sabres in 
hand, began forcing a way through the dense crowd. The magis- 
trates had apparently just decided to issue warrants for the arrest 
of Hunt and others on the platform, and the execution of the 
warrants was, with a double portion of unwisdom, entrusted to 
those volunteer cavalrymen who, apart firom being bitterly pre- 
judiced against the objects of the meeting, were so imperfectly 
disciplined that they were soon striking at the mob with the 
cutting edge of their sabres. The result was a panic in the crowd, 
and a very large number of casualties, some of them fatal.^ Yet 

^ C£ Papers relative to the internaV State of the Country as presented to 
Parliament in November for J. Norris, the resident Manchester magistrate, 
writing thus to Lord Sidmouth on August 5th: ‘‘Herewith I transmit your 
Lordship two Hand-bills published here by which you will find that the 
meeting for Monday is put off. This I believe will be a great disappointment 
to the neighbouring towns, which have provided numbers of Flags and Caps 
of Liberty. . . . The drilling parties increase very extensively ^ and unless some 
mode be devised of putting this system down, it promises to become a most 
formidable engine of rebellion.” 

^ Cf. Annual Register:, 1819, History, p. 107, for an estimate of the injured 
as numbering “between three and four hundred”. The number of dead has 
always been in dispute. The Annual Register prudently confined itself to the 
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the united magistracies of Lancashire and Cheshire thn ng^t fit to 
puaise “the extreme forbearance exercised by the yeomanry when 
insulted and defied by the rioters”; Lord Sidmouth sent, “with 
great satisfaction”, the Regent’s “high approbation” of the mili- 
tary; ahd Coroners and Coroners’ juries arranged proceedings and 
verdicts on the»victims which dissipated all hope of bringing even 
the most delinquent Yeomanryman to justice.^ 

Despite official misrepresentations, the scandalous truth about 
“Peterloo” was soon known throughout the land, 'The Tims, for 
example, publishing a remarkably. objective eye-witness account 
on August 19th which was by no means charitable to the Man- 
chester Yeomanry.® On August 19th, too, occurred the first of the 
indignation meetings at Huddersfield when 3000 people listened 
to a Manchester orator’s account of what had happened in his 
toam and w ere reported to have vowed vengeance. On August 
2istTOOKpSl;e the first London indignation meeting at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern; on August 22nd Sir Francis Burdett vented 
his wrath to. his constituents in a letter, later the subject of 
criminal proceedings; and, on September 2nd, there was a great 
meeting in Palace Yard, Westminster. But everything in point 
of numbers was outdone by the tremendous crowds that gathered, 
on September 13th, to give Hunt a royal welcome to London, 
The Times estimating the numbers through which he passed or by 
whom he was accompanied at 300,000, exclusive of spectators in 
the houses.® Meanwhile the Common Council of London had, by 
a majority of 71 against 45, demanded an inquiry into “Peterloo” 

following: “Numbers were trampled imder the feet of men and horses; many, 
both men and women, were cut down by sabres; several, and a peace officer 
and a female in the number, slain on the spoV* 

^ Cf, Annual Register y 1819; “Coroners" inquests were held on the bodies of 
those who lost their lives by the furious assault of the cavalry; but the verdicts of 
the juries were such as could lead to no judicial proceedings. Some were 
‘accidental death"; another, on a child, ‘died by a fall from his mother"s arms*; a 
third, ‘died by the pressure of the military being under the civil power*,** 

* The TimeSy August 19th, notices, for example, that the Yeomanry “drew 
their swords and brandished them fiercely in the air** before anything had 
happened in the crowd which could justify such steps. And as to the misrepre- 
sentations, already drculating. The Times said that “not a brickbat was thrown 
at them, not a pistol was fired*’ while the Yeomanxy were forcing tiieir way to 
the hustings. The crowd gave way to them, and brickbats were only thrown 
when the Yeomanry had begun “cutting most indiscriminately to the right and 
to the left” in order to get at the flags that had been brought to the meeting. 
And after the brickbat throwing, said The Times^ “from that moment the 
Manchester Yeomanry cavalry lost all command of temper’*. 

® IbM,y September X4th, The reception given to Hunt was, apparently, the 
greatest ever known. 
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and the punishment of the guilty, and this demand, taken to the 
Throne, on September 17th, and awarded an unyielding re{)ly, 
pushed matters on a stage farther. Not only did indignation meet- 
ings continue, taking on a particularly impressive aspect when, as 
at Birmingham and in Yorkshire,^ every banner was edged with 
crape and every spectator carried a mark of* mourning, but 
Opposition noblemen and country gentlemen determined to call 
for county meetings. On October 13th the County of Cumberland 
expressed its dislike of what had been done at Manchester and, 
next day, took place the County of York’s meeting, duly convened 
by the High Sheriff on the requisition of a list of people which 
included the Duke of Norfolk and Earl Fitzwilliam. The resolu- 
tions, moved at York by the Duke of Norfolk, were moderate when 
compared with some. They asserted:® 

That it is the undoubted right of the people to hold KSSauplSrAe 
pmpose of considering any matters of public interest; that it is a direct 
violation of the law, and an alarming invasion of the rights of the people 
to disperse by violence and military force a meeting legally assembled 
and peaceably held for such purpose; that they had learnt with un- 
feigned concern that a meeting at Manchester was suddenly attacked 
and dispersed by mili tary force; that they had seen with surprise and 
regret that the Regent had been advised by his Ministers to give his 
royal approbation to the interference of the military; and they prayed 
that Parliament might be at once assembled and these matters inquired 
into. 

Government’s reply to these resolutions was the dismissal of 
Earl Fitzwilliam from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West Riding, a 
step more calculated to provoke than to discourage the organisa- 
tion of many further protest meetings during the ensuing weeks. 
And at meetings like that at Huddersfield, on November 8th, with 
its three bands, forty-four banners and seven caps of liberty, or 
that at Habergham Eves, near Burnley, on November 15th, where 
multitudes were reported, on thtf alarm of “soldiers” being raised, 

^ The Dundee^ Perth and Cupar Advertiser^ October 15, 1819, estimated the 
Halifax meeting of October 4th to have been attended by fifty thousand. ^‘Great 
. also was the display of lugubrious trappings,” it reported, ‘hoth by the male 
and female Reformers, for the victims who were sacrificed on the plain of 
Petersfieid.” The greater part of the news-columns of this number were filled 
with this Mnd of intelligence or exciting news of inquest revelations from 
Manchester on one of the Peterloo victims who had since succumbed to his 
injuries. There was already evidence against a considerable number of named 
Yeomanry. 

® H. Jephson, The Platform^ i, 494“53 quotes the resolutions in this convenient 
form. 
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to have prepared for armed resistance by methodically screwing 
pikS-heads into their staves, there were words and actions of a 
character that lent themselves to the alarmism which Ministers 
were now suspected of trying deliberately to create.^ Parliament, 
indeed, had been called for November 23rd in the full intention of 
laying before it a series of documents so disturbing that Ministers, 
instead of having to submit to “Peterloo” attacks, would be able 
to pass to the counter-offensive with the demand for a repressive 
programme, large enough to prevent armed rebellion. 

It was one part of Ministers’ case for Parliament that the laws 
against blasphemous and seditious libel needed strengthening, and 
here they enjoyed, outside Parliament, a stimulating preliminary 
success. Since the failure of the Wooler and Hone prosecutions of 
1817 Ministers could claim to have been so effectually handicapped, 
illegalities of the Press, that they had been com- 
pelled to look on while blasphemy and sedition ran riot. On 
October 12th, however, Richard Carlile, republisher of Paine’s 
Age of Reason, was brought to trial in circumstances that promised 
Aiinisters a verdict which would once again frighten Radical 
“scribblers” and newsvendors, both in England and Scotland, out 
of the field. The career and purpose of Paine had now been 
vilified and blackened, for most people, beyond recognition; and, 
in any case, Carlile’s defence lacked the method and pungency 
which had enabled Wooler and Hone, in somewhat more favour- 
able circumstances, to defeat the Attorney-General. After a trial 
of three days the jury found Carlile guilty within half an hour, and, 
on a second prosecution for republishing a piece of American 
“blasphemy”. Palmer’s Principles of Nature, the jury fotmd him 
guilty in two minutes, and without leaving the box.^ 

The sentences inflicted on Carlile, on November i6th, were 
severe: two years imprisonment and a fine of £1000 for the publi- 
cation of Paine; a year’s imprisoij^ent and a fine of £soo for the 

^ Cf. Notes by Sir Robert Herons Bart.^mideT Octohot 1819; “Lord Sidmouth 
has issued circular letters^ for the purpose of creating, as far as his folly and 
Imbecility caii effect it, a false alarm. Orders to secure caimo% and to take every 
other ppcantioii against a powerful eoemy — and what is this enemy? — few 
men driven to desperation by famine; perhaps a few otiiers with bad designs; 
the whole totally without arms, ammunition, leaders, or money. It is melancholy 
to reflect how many are the dupes of all this system of hypocrisy and falsehood. 
In my own county [Lincolnshire] and Northamptonshire we dare not call a 
meeting: such are the fears of some, and the apathy of others, that even defeat 
.might be incurred* • » 

^ Animal Register^ 1S19, Appendix to Chronicle, p, 264. 
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publication of Palmer j and, finally, further imprisonment tmtil the 
toes were paid and security given for Carlile’s good behaviour for 
the rest of his natural life.^ It was the first move in a campaign of 
prosecution and punishment, which went far enough, in ^1820, to 
lead to the imprisonment of Wroe of the Manchester Observer, 
Wooler of the Black Dwarf, Edmonds of Edmottds’ (Bimdnghani) 
Weekly Register, Lewis of the (Coventry) Recorder, a considerable 
number of apprentices, employees and newsvendors, and even the 
two Radical baronets themselves. Sir Francis Burdett and Sir 
Charles Wolseley.^ In the end, of course, such a campaign makes 
sufiicient victims and arouses suflScient sympathy for them to 
defeat its own purposes. Cobbett, for example, who returned 
from America in November 1819, devoted his opertog efforts to 
a determined attempt to convince Britons, and especially poor 
Britons, that Tom Paine had been their greatest 
its first stages. Government’s campaign against “fil^hemy” was 
undoubtedly felt to have been effective enough for Tierney, in his 
opening speech for Opposition when the next Session began, to 
think it wise to express measureless “disgust and abhorrence” of 
blasphemy and complete confidence in the essential piety of the 
British nation.* 

Meanwhile Ministers had arranged to gather Parliament on 
November 23rd and to ask for a programme of coercive legislation, 
the famous “Six Acts”. On this occasion they asked for no Com- 
mittee of Secrecy to examine a Green Bag of confidential docu- 
ments, perhaps, because such devices had led to much mingl ed 
derision and suspicion in the past. This time they put their 
budget of alarmist communications from Lord-Lieutenants, 
County Magistrates and City Mayors before the entire body of 
both Houses on November 24th.® Meanwhile Grey in the Lords 

^ Ibid, The securities demanded were Carlile’s own for £1000 and that of 
two other persons for £100 each. ^ 

^ Cf. W. H. Wickwar^ The Strugglfjor the Freedom of the Press^ 181^-1832^ 
pp, 90-1285 for something like a fSU list of the victims. 

®Huish’s Memoirs of William Cobbett:, ii, 285-905 for Cobbett^s opening 
speeches, at Liverpool and London, in praise of Paine as “the greatest enlightener 
of the human mind that ever lived”. Cobbett had brought Paine’s bones with 
him from America and made great efforts to organise a solemn burial and 
the erection of a statue. 

* Cf. Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates^ November 23rd (Tierney). 

® Edinburgh Review^ January 1820, in an article on “The Recent Alarms” 
exposed the tendentious and exaggerated nature of much of this “informa- 
tion” contained in the Papers laid before Parliament, Place’s summaries and 
comments in his manuscript “History of the Savage Parliament opened on 
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and Tierney in the Commons had already indicated Opposition’s 
view. They did not attempt to deny that the situation was serious. 
But, accor^g to them, the situation was serious largely because 
Ministers had done very little to meet the legitimate grievmces of 
a suffering people. Inquiry was refused into “Peterloo” and, 
instead. Magistrates and Yeomanry were thanked and Lord Fitz- 
william was dismissed; distress remained intense, and yet Govern- 
ment’s promised economy had been confined so much to words that 
three millions of new taxes had had to be imposed in the summer, 
which were now aggravating every sore point in industry and 
society. Moreover, Ministers had already undertaken a large 
Army increase in a fashion not only dubiously constitutional and 
calling for large additional expenditure but showing, also, that 
they had no desire or intention to proceed by conciliation of the 
pdSph^JsttyjSf^oercion. 

It was a strong enough case to disturb Ministers despite the 
support lent them, on this issue, by the Grenvilles, a support 
which enabled them, on November 23rd, to defeat Grey in the 
Lords by 159 votes against 34. The position in the Commons was 
not nearly so decisively affected by the renewed split in Opposition 
between the Grenvilles, represented by Plunket, and the rest. That 
was, perhaps, why Lord Castlereagh decided to bring some extra 
material forward in justification of the Manchester Magistrates 
who, according to him, had, at first, put their warrants into the 
hands of constables for execution and had only resorted to the 
military when the constables declared their inability to execute the 
warrants. According to Lord Castlereagh, moreover, the military 
had not been employed until after the Riot Act had been read 
from the windows of the House where the Magistrates were 
assembled and another Magistrate sent to read the Act to the 
crowd. In speaking of this Magistrate as having been trampled 
under-foot and expressing his bel^pf that yet a third had been sent 
to read the Riot Act from the hustings, Castlereagh went even 
farther beyond the facts. ^ 

Tuesday, November 23, 1819” (in Add. MSS. 36628) are worth some attention 
as he had already been practising the writing of some of the Parliamentary 
history of 1817 and 1818 (in Add. MSS. 36627). 

^ Cf. The Times, March 30, .1820, for a comparison of what Castlereagh had 
claimed and what the Crown had, at last, produced on the occasion of the trial 
of Hunt and other principals. The Times, whose own r^utation was at stake 
in view of its straightforward “Peterloo” reporting, commented thus: “It is 
now perfectly clear that everything which was stated in the House of Commons 
respecting the riotous character of the Manchester meeting by Lord Castlereagh, 
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The first of the “Six Acts” to make its appearance in Parliament 
was the Act to prevent delay in the administration of justite in 
cases of misdemeanour. This was introduced by the Chancellor 
into die Lords on November 29th and was justifi'ed as a legal re- 
form which would prevent defendants from using anci&t forms 
for delaying and obstructing the course of justicg. In the category 
of offences libel ranked as a misdemeanour, and there was no doubt 
but that defendants in libel actions had enforced delay after 
delay, a standard case being Cobbett’s who, for an alleged Ubel 
written on July i, 1809 had escaped judgement until June 15, 
1810 and sentence until July 9, 1810.^ Opposition immediately 
pointed out the injustice of curtailing a defendant’s legal rights 
while the Attorney-General was left free, once he had filed an 
information, to leave a charge hanging over a writer’s head for 
life.® By acknowledging that Opposition had a case and ^eaing 
an additional clause that gave the defendant the tSance of forcing 
the Attorney-General, after a year, to act or to desist from his 
charge. Ministers got their Act through both Houses without a 
real struggle.® 

The case was different with regard to the other five Bills that 
were laid before both Houses on November 29th. One enact- 
ment was intended to forbid all unauthorised military training and 
evolutions; another gave magistrates special powers to seize arms 
in “disturbed” counties; a third was meant to prevent “seditious” 
meetings; a fourth aimed at the more effectual prevention and 
punishment of blasphemous and seditious libel; and a fifth spelt 
death to the whole tribe of cheap Radical weeklies by maldng 
them liable to the heavy newspaper duty. Well might Grey 
express dismay and Tierney indignant astonishment. In one 
of the best speeches of his career, Tierney attacked Ministers 
as follows:* 

t±Le Solicitor-General^ and other honourable members was totally and absolutely 
false: it was directly opposed to tx^xi it does not appear to have even had 
verisimilitude, or probability in its favour. ... If the future student take up 
Parliamentary history, he will find in the speeches of Ministers readings of 
Riot Acts — ^magistrates trampled on — Y eomanry assaulted, hooted, unhorsed — 
waggon loads of stones — ^forests of bludgeons — ^not one tittle of which has any 
existence or place in the State trial. . . 

^ Rev. J. S. Watson, Biographies of Wilkes and Cohhett^ pp. 274-7. Cobbett’s 
case was far from being the record, for Home Tooke, in the case of a libel 
written in June 1775, managed to delay sentence until November 24, 1777. 

® Hamard^s Parliamentary Debates, November 29th (Lords) (Lord Holland). 

® Ibid,, December 13th, for Lord Holland’s thanking Ministers. 

* Cf. Annual Register, 1819, History, p. 13 1, for this version. 
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I see on the part of the government an evident determination to 
resort to nothing but force; Siey think of nothing else, they dream of 
no thing else; they will try no means of conciliation, they will make no 
attempt to pacify and recondle; force — force — ^force, and nothing but 
force! that is their cry, and it has been the same for years; One measure 
of coercion has been, and will be followed up by another, and the 
result will justify what I assert that 10,000 [additional troops] will not 
answer their purpose. . . . The people will never rest imtil they are 
allowed to live under laws equally administered; until their honest 
industry will procure them the means of maintaining their families, 
and until they shall again enjoy the blessings of that constitution which 
their ancestors intended they should partake. ... If the noble lord 
[Castlereagh] had confined himself to the grant of 10,000 men, I should 
have deemed it a strong measure in a time of profound peace. Is any 
evidence offered that a body of the military has been overpowered, or 
even that it has not always been sufficient for the dispersion of any 
meeting? But if the country gives him more troops to put down new 
mdSdHgs, suigtyjt is somewhat hard that he should also ask it for new 
laws, that are to prevent the possibility of new meetings. . . . My 
sincere belief is, that he will want many more than 10,000 men, and 
what a melancholy prospect does this hold out to the country. 

Decisive divisions took place next day, not on Ministers’ 
programme directly, but on Opposition motions, in both Houses, 
asking for inquiry into the real state of the manufacturing districts. 
In the circumstances Opposition must be held to have divided 
respectably at 150-323 in the Commons and 47-178 in the Lords.^ 
Thereafter the most that could be hoped for was the extraction of 
concessions by the moving of amendments. Amendments were 
certainly moved in some number. Even the Bill to prevent 
unauthorised drilling had some objections of detail raised to the 
scale of its punishments,^ and, as regards the Arms Bill, Opposi- 
tion, asserting the “armed freeman” to be the traditional basis of 
national defence and national liberty, endeavoured to reduce the 
scope of Government’s plans. Thus, it was moved that a warrant 
to search for concealed arms, '^ose purpose was suspected, 
should be signed by at least two Magistrates instead of by one; 
that no search shotdd be authorised by night; and that deletions 
should be made from the list of seventeen counties and cities 
declared by the Bill to be “disturbed” and subject therefore to the 

^ Hansard^ s Parliamentary Dehates^^ November 30th. 

® Ibid, (Lords), December 2nd, for Lord Hoiland pointing to the seven years’ 
transportation to which a driller was liable though an instructor was only liable 
to two years’ imprisonment. 
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Act.^ There was strong criticism, too, of the Bill which proposed 
to make all the cheap publications liable to newspaper stamp duty 
though the particular clauses mainly called in question were those 
intends to force the publishers and printers of such publications to 
oifer considerable securities before being allowed to plytheir'trade.^ 
But as might have been expected. Opposition# considered the 
Bills aimed at “seditious” meetings and publications to contain the 
most serious threats to the nation’s liberties. To take the latter 
Bill first, there was the strongest dislike, among Opposition for a 
measure, which proposed to make the “blasphemous” or “sedi- 
tious” writer liable to seven years’ transportation for a second 
offence, and even Castlereagh was sufficiently impressed by the 
argument, which pointed to transportation as having been em- 
ployed heretofore only against offenders of a “felonious” nature, 
to offer the concession of seven years’ banishment instead*® 
Opposition regarded the Seditious Meetings BilTaTeven more 
dangerous than Mimsters’ Libel Bill for, in proposing to make all 
“tumultuary” assemblies like those at Spa-Fields and Peterloo 
impossible for the future. Ministers practically proposed to sweep 
away the poor’s right to convene any imposing or considerable 
meeting at all.^ Lord-Lieutenants, Sheriffs and considerable 
bodies of Magistrates were to retain their right of convening 
County meetings; the Mayors might call town meetings and 
Aldermen ward meetings; but the general public were only to be 
allowed to convene parish meetings, or where parishes were sub- 
divided into townships, only township meetings. Even so, for 
these shrunken local meetings to be legal, seven resident house- 
holders had, first, to give at least six days’ written notice to a 
Magistrate who could, at his discretion, alter both the time and 

’ Ibid. (Commons), December 14th, for Lambton moving the omission of 
County Durham from the list of ^‘dismrbed’’ counties and other members 
moving the omission of Nottingham. It was on this day, too, that Bennet and 
Brougham argued the case for the *‘armed freeman” as the basis of the British 
constitution. When Tierney divided j^inst night-searches (December i6th), 
his division was 46“i58. ^ 

2 Ibid. (Commons), December 20th, for Brougham’s objections. A printer or 
publisher in London, Westminster, Edinburgh or Dublin had to find two or 
three ‘"sufficient” sureties in ^^300 and to offer his own sureties for a similar 
sum. Elsewhere, it was only £200 and £200. 

® Ibid. (Commons), December 15, 1819 (Castlereagh). 

^ Ricardo is an example. The famous economist argued that the only real 
check which the people had, in default of parliamentary reform, was the very 
right which Ministers were proposing to abolish — the right of meeting in such 
numbers, and showing such a front to ministers, as would afford a hope that 
bad measures would be abandoned, and that public opinion would be respected. 
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place suggested; no banners, badges, music or ordered processional 
marches were permitted; a stranger from outside the parish or 
township, who ventured to attend, was liable to a fine and. twelve 
months imprisonment; and persons refusing to disperse, within a 
quarter of an hour of a magistrate’s demand, were liable to seven 
years’ transportation. Ministers were, indeed, so satisfied with 
their BUI that they seem, at first, to have had some notions of 
making it perpetual. It was represented as a ^concession to 
Opposition when Lord Castlereagh offered to take a five-year Bill,^ 
and the pretence of “moderation” was maintained despite 
Opposition’s proofs that virtually all the precedents pointed to a 
Bill that should run one year or less while a three-year Bill would 
represent the maximum severity of the past in the exceptionally 
dangerous season of 1795. 

= On January 29, 1820 came the death of George III, little more 
than a mo^B^after the “Six Acts” had been placed upon the 
Statute Book in his name. Under the constitution of that time, a 
General Election was necessary within six months and, normally, 
“Peterloo” and the “Six Acts” might have been of some profit to 
Opposition. The violent distaste, too, of the new King, George IV, 
for his much-injured Consort threatened Ministers with additional 
difficulties almost at once, as was made obvious by Hume, Tierney 
and Brougham after Parliament was reassembled, on February 
17th, to dispatch indispensable business before the intended 
Dissolution. But Ministers doubtless knew that a revelation might 
soon be expected, calculated to be of the greatest electoral use to 
them. This revelation duly came, on February 23rd, when police 
officers and troops, apprised by an agent provocateur and informer 
long in touch with the Home Department, surrounded a house in 
Cato Street where twenty to thirty men were preparing to saHy 
forth to butcher the Cabinet and proclaim a Republic.^ Six days 

^Hansard's reporting has been fejnd very deficiexit. Other pieces of 
“moderation’" ofered, on this* occasi?^,^ were the exemption of meetings, 
not connected with matters of Church and State (commercial meetings, for 
example), from the purview of the Actj the exemption of the stranger to the 
parish from the penalties prescribed for prohibited attendance unless he was 
present “knowingly and wilfully”; and the grant of permission to a non- 
resident property-owner to attend a meeting in a place where he held property. 
But as against these trifling concessions, Castlereagh reiterated the official 
view that, though he was prepared, in the first instance, to take a five-year 
Bill, Ministers considered that all future meetings ought to be deprived of the 
menacing and tumultuary character they had lately assumed. 

^ Annual Register^ 1820, Chronicle, May 22nd and 23rd, for the evidence that 
had, by that time, been gathered, thanks mainly to the efforts of Alderman 
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after the “horrid” Cato Street conspiracy had been scotched for 
the death of one police oflBcer, Parliament was prorogued md 
shortl;^ afterwards dissolved. And the “horrid .conspiracy’s” 
effects on the subsequent elections may be surmised from^the ex- 
cited relish with which the “public” began debating one “horrible” 
detail after another — ^the intended slaughter of th« entire Cabinet, 
assembled for a Cabinet dinner; the plan to bring away the heads 
of Sidmouth and Castlereagh in a bag; the projected conversion 
of the Mansion House into the seat of a provisional government and 
the attack, designed upon the Bank. Throughout the elections, 
moreover, there was constant alarmism as to the situation in 
Northern England and around Glasgow though Has provocateur- 
inspired “rebellion” of Bonnjtmuir, near Glasgow, since it did not 
take place imtU April 5th, came too late to add a further appearance 
of strength to Government election arguments t atJie effect thlt 
“Peterloo” and the “Six Acts” had not been basedon false alarms 
after all.^ But many of the “respectable” voters, who had rallied 
to Opposition in 1818 and given it some of its victories, were 
certainly less ready to support Opposition candidates in 1820, 
immediately after Cato Street and before there was proof that a 
“police spy” full as vile as Oliver and Castles was largely respon- 
sible for the “horrid conspiracy”. 

Fortunately, despite a number of galling losses, the diminution 

Wood, as to the character and activities of the “police spy” used on this occasion^ 
Edwards, whose anxiety to inveigle men into treason was fully the equal of 
Castles* and Oliver’s. He had ordered pikes; offered to provide pistols; made 
display of grenades, sword-sticks, powder and ball; talked violently of cutting 
off Castlereagh’s head and placing it on a pole; and had apparently fabricated 
a plot for inveigling men into offering to shoot down the House of Commons 
from the public galleries before he had pinned his hopes on Thistle wood. On 
Thistlewood’s release from prison in August 1819, Edwards had quickly got 
into touch with him and encouraged and helped him in the work of getting 
together the “horrid conspiracy”, finally supplying the “information” that gave 
it its peculiar turn. It was Edwards who brought the “information” of the 
Cabinet dinner to be held at Lord Harrowby’s house on February 23rd and he 
seems to have been, in part, responsibl^or suggesting the ease with which the 
entire Cabinet might be slaughtered, ^lunce the conspirators had taken the bait, 
the dinner was cancelled though Lord Harrdwby’s servants were kept active 
on dinner-preparations to deceive the “horrid conspirators”. It seems that 
Edwards’s good-faith was assumed by Thistlewood because Edwards’s brother 
had been secretary of the Spencean Society. 

^ Annual Register^ 1820, Chronicle, has considerable matter on “Disturbances 
in the North” for the end of February and during March. For the beginning of 
April there is much matter headed “Disturbances in Glasgow”, and under 
April i2th come “accurate details of the battle at Bonnybridge, as it is called”. 
Unfortunately the “details” were very far from complete as the part played in 
the whole affair by the suggestions and provocations of informers did not 
become plain for some time. 
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of Opposition strength was small and was more than compensated 
for, from among the “independents” when, apart from “police 
spy” revelationsj there came the Ministerial Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the Queen. The most notable Opposition losses 
were in the City of London which had, in 1818, sent Aldermen 
Wood, Waithnnn and Thorp to join Opposition and now sent 
only Alderman Wood.^ And another result, which was supposed 
to have caused Ministers no displeasure, was the loss of the Whigs’ 
seat for Westminster. George Lamb was deemed to have shown 
no gratitude for the Ministerial support that had helped him to 
victory against Burdett and Hobhouse in 1819. Ministerial voters 
abandoned him in some numbers, Hobhouse was suffered to join 
Burdett as Westminster’s second member, and the “respectable” 
Opposition was left to ponder over the lesson.^ Meantime, while 
tile tide w as .run ning with Government, a number of important 
successes were obtained m the Courts. In March, Hunt and his 
principal friends were, for their conduct at and before “Peterloo”, 
found guilty of conspiracy to overturn the States almost at the 
same time Shr Francis Burdett was found guilty of seditious libel 
when issuing a condemnation of “Peterloo”; and a little later. Sir 
Charles Wolseley was condemned for seditious words. Hunt, 
Burdett and Wolseley had, all three, to serve terms of imprison- 
ment, though, doubtless, they obtained more comfortable con- 
ditions than did the minor fry of “conspirators” and vendors of 
“blasphemy” and “sedition” who were being proceeded against 
simultaneously. ® 

Possibly the end of Government’s advantages from the “horrid 
conspiracy” must be dated at the beginning of May when, after 
the resolute death of Thistlewood and four of his followers on the 
scaffold, Alderman Wood gave to the world something like a com- 
plete picture of the sinister activities of the “police spy”, Edwards. 
Certainly, Opposition showed p^nty of spirit and activity in the 

^ Cf. Artnudl Register, 1820, Chronicl^ under March I4tii, for the poll- 
figures to elect the City’s four members: Wilson, 53305 Aid. Wood, 53285 
Sir W. Curtis, 48875 The Lord Mayor, 42365 Aid. Waithman, 40775 Aid. 
Thorp, 3898. 

' Ibid., tmder March 21st, for the poll-figures: Burdett, 53275 Hobhouse, 
4882; Lamb, 4436, 

® Hunt’s sentence was to serve two years six months in lichester Gaol, and 
Wolseley’s to serve eighteen months in Abingdon Gaol. There were some 
alleged irregularities about Burden’s trial; there followed an involved appeal 
not terminated until 1821, and by that time, it was felt wise to make the 
sentence three months’ imprisonment and a fine of £2000. 
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new Parliament with Lord John Russell’s attempt to transfer two 
members to Leeds from the admittedly corrupt Grampound; Sir 
Jamel>Mackintosh’s six Bills for humanising the Criminal Law;^ 
Brougham’s impressive plan for National Education; Lor 4 Archi- 
bald Hamilt on’s successful demand for the almost incredibly 
scanty lists of Scottish county voters;® Hume’s deven resolutions 
for reducing the unnecessarily high cost of revenue collection;® 
Lord Milton's effort to abolish the import duty on raw wool, in 
aid of the suffering West Riding;* and Lord Lansdowne’s en- 
deavours on behalf of freer trade.® 

The Civil List for the new reign was, of course, another subject 
which furnished Opposition with undoubted opportunities. 
Brougham had, of old, constituted himself the special champion 
of the demand that the Droits of Admiralty, the West India 
Duties and s imil ar Crown extras should not be fojgt).tten when Ae 
Civil List was being fixed, and nobody in Parliament knew his way 
better about Civil List by-paths and extravagances than Tierney.® 
But there were those in Opposition who felt that mere demon- 
strations were made on the Civil List instead of positive efforts to 
secure retrenchment for a still-distressed country. They had 
reason to suspea, indeed, that Ministers were in such difficulties 
with the King, owing to his demand for a Divorce, that Opposition 
leaders were taking pains to appear, to Royal eyes, as not un- 
attractive substitutes. The “independents”, too, were affected 
by similar considerations, and here is one disappointed Opposition 
view of the Session, first, at Jime 22nd and, then, at July i 6 th;’ 

June 22nd 

There is [also] in the House of Commons a large floating party 
which though it generally supports Ministers, is by no means under 

1 Three of these reached the Statute Book, after being conservatively amended 
in the Lords. 

® Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, tinder May 25th. Lord Archibald 
Hamilton had the distinction of forc^ the Government to give up the notion 
of appointing anew a fifth Baron o^®e Exchequer in Scotland though there was 
a Rqjort to the effect that the business could be transacted by four. His division 
of May 15th was 177 against Government’s 189. 

* Ibid., July 4th. Hume had found here his fife’s work, the forcing of 
“economy” and “retrenchment” on reluctant Government departments by fects 
and figures found by minute study and comparison of their own documents. 

* Ibid., May 26th. Milton secured a division of 128-202. 

‘ Lansdowne became Chairman of a Lords’ Committee and there was another 
in the Commons. 

"Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, May 5th, for Brougham’s motion. 
Tierney’s Civil List speech was made on Miay 8th. 

’ Notes by Sir Robert Heron, Bart,, pp. 117-20. 
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the^ control, and gives them much tmeasiness, yet, this party has never 
interfered in favour of economy, or of liberty, or to dirnitiish the 
enormous standing army. At the beginning of the Session, there seemed 
to me far too great a complaisance in the Opposition towards the new 
reign. Both Brougham and Tierney were strongly infected with it, 

and nothing cotild be done against the measures of Ministers. 

<r 

July i6th. 

The Session is on the point of closing, (not properly, indeed, the 
Session, as we are to have an adjournment and not a prorogation,) and 
a worse Session for the country we never yet had. The subservient 
feeling towards the new King, and in some the hope of succeeding to 
a tottering Administration, which had offended ffie King, made all 
attempts hopeless to oppose the extravagance of Ministers in almost 
every department; and the arrival of the Queen totally put an end to all 
interest in, or attention to, any other subjea. 

"^he Queenp^hose arrival in the country on Jtme 6th, had 
changed the course of politics was the same Princess of Wales 
whose position had already caused some previous disturbance. 
The King, whose dissolute life had been notorious for two genera- 
tions, had separated himself from her, in 1796, shortly after their 
marriage, but had yet requested an inquiry into her conduct some 
ten years later. On that occasion she had been cleared of all but 
indiscretion but, undoubtedly, after leaving the country in 1814 
for travel abroad, she was guilty of worse than indiscretion. In 
1818 there was already sufficient evidence of her liaison with a low- 
born but handsome Italian favourite for Ministers to consent to 
send out privately what became known as the “Milan Com- 
mission”. On the basis of the evidence collected by this Com- 
mission, the King, immediately on his accession, demanded a 
Divorce Bill from his Ministers who, however, seem to have gone 
to the point of resignation in support of their view, that a King, 
suspected of continuous adultery with Lady Conyngham after a 
long period of similar misconduct,-"^s not in a strong enough posi- 
tion to take a high moral line. To thvvconsiderable indignation of 
the King, Ministers finally decided to convey to his wife, through 
Brougham as her legal adviser, an offer of fcancial advantages in 
return for her promise to stay abroad and to refrain from claiming 
the title or prerogatives of Queen. Brougham played a dubious 
part in the affair, keeping a foot in both camps, but the Queen, 
with the advice and assistance of Alderman Wood, came to England 
to face her accusers. The enthusiastic rally of the populace 
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with immense success, before tl^^ppearance of the Queen, Thereafter came 
The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder^ The Man in the Moon^ Non mi Ricordo^ The 
Right Divine of Kings to Govern Wwftg and much else. 

2 First Castlereagh and Wellington negotiated with Brougham and Denman; 
then the majority of the Commons pressed negotiation on the Queen. 

® Based on the writer’s collection of pro-Caroline material, including song- 
sheets for street-sale bearing such titles as The Britons' HymUy God Save Queen 
Caroline^ O, Britonsy remember your Queen^s happy DaySy My Husband^ God 
save the Queeuy Queen Caroline and the British TriOy and Four New Songs on the 
Bursting of the GREEN BAGS! / 1 or Caroline Triumphant* 
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in her favour, as soon as she appeared, was phenomenal and 
was increased by the pamphleteers, among whom Home and the 
caricaturist, Cruikshank, had already combined to inflict tremen- 
dous punishment upon King and Ministers by a new type of cheap 
illustrated publication.^ Ministers prepared to put their Evidence 
against the Queen before both Houses but still ma^e some attempts 
to secure a seemly end to the trouble by negotiation. ^ Only when 
the Queen, even more encouraged by the uproariom mob-support 
she was receiving,® refused to compromise, did the Ministers 
finally determine on a Bill of Pains and Pendties to deprive her 
of the claitn to the title and prerogatives of the Queen Consort. The 
Bill was introduced into the Lords in July, and from August 19th 
to October 30th the Ministers’ case, strongly supported by Italian 
witnesses, was argued by the Law Officers and combated by the 
Queen’s Counsel, Brougham, Denman, Williams and Dr. Lush- 
ington. The entire nation seems to have foUoweflThe case, day by 
day, with unwearying attention and in the minutest detail. 

To read the Reports of the evidence offered by witnesses is to 
become convinced that the Queen had been guilty of a long and 
systematic course of misconduct. But the populace, in its detesta- 
tion of the men of “Peterloo” and the “Six Acts”, insisted on 
believing, with passion, that Ministers were engaged in yet another 
plot against innocence and that they had imported a swarm of 
Ijing Italians, at great expense, to swear the Crown off the Queen’s 
head in order to please their master and keep their places. In view 
of the enthusiastic popular feeling for the Queen, Opposition 
swallowed its doubts and scruples and decided that the Queen, 
admittedly much injured in the past, must be declared “Not 
Guilty”. Others, not normally acting with Opposition but now 
anxious to tranquiUise a dangerously-agitated nation, decided, 
even when they thought the Queen guilty, that she was a hardly- 
used woman and that they must either vote against the Second 
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Reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties or, at least, must refrain 
froin dividing in its favour.^ Accordingly, on November 6th, 
when a very fuU debate had taken place in the Lords on the long 
proceedings that had been going on there. Ministers’ majority, 
despitelLord Grenville’s now habitual defection from Opposition, 
was not greater Aan one of 123 against 95. And on November 
loth. Ministers’ majority for the Third Reading of their Bill fell 
to 108 votes against 99. After such a preliminary history, it was, 
of course, almost hopeless to think of forcing the Bill through the 
Commons, and the ^^nisters were compelled to announce its with- 
drawal amid tempests of public rejoicing and applause for the 
Queen. Before giving up a measure, on which they had spent so 
much labour and public time. Ministers doubtless offered their 
resignation to the smarting monarch, whom they seemed to have 
Mled. Though the King must have been tempted to think of 
alternative Go^^imments imder Lord Grenville, he was probably 
wise in deciding to master his irritation and to keep the Cabinet 
together that had risked so much for him. Canning, indeed, who 
had made difficulties on the course pursued in regard to the Queen, 
was allowed to go but debating support was expected from him 
against the hot Opposition attacks that might be awaited when 
normal Parliamentary business was resumed in January 1821.® 

Ministers, of course, had a good deal of the expected trouble to 
encounter during 1821. But, on the whole, annoying and em- 
barrassing though it was, it proved less serious than they had 
expected. For one thing, the mob’s incessant Caroline for ever 
was beginnmg to disgust the “moderate” section of the “public” 
who had not wanted the Queen victimised but hardly believed 
that she was a spotless angel of innocence. Moreover, the King’s 
entourage had apparently seen to it that a weekly paper should be 
launched, specially devoted to exposing the “humbug” of the 
“Queenites”, and this periodical, ^hn Bull, forcefully written by 
Theodore Hook and never afraia ’^^f outmatching the mob in 
scurrility, scored a great and mstant success which, in comparative 

^ Cf, Hansard^s Parliamentary Debates^ November 6th> for Lords de Clifford, 
Grantham and Gosford. It should, however, be remembered that Hansard 
differs from some of the Press reports even of a speech like de Clifford’s. Thus, 
one version consulted reported de ClfSbrd as satisfied that adultery had been 
committed whereas Hansard falls short of this* 

^ Canning had, of course, nothing to hope from Opposition. And he would 
need the good-will of King and Cabinet if he should decide, abandoning his 
last hopes of the political lead at home, to accept the Governor-Generalship 
of India. 
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effect, has never been equalled in the whole history of High Tory 
journalism.^ Finally, by themselves offering to raise Carolme’s 
incoine from £35,000 to ;^50,ooo a year. Ministers deprived 
Opposition of, at least, one cry and strengthened their tactical 
position to meet the rest. Of these, the first to call out a Parlia- 
mentary demonstration was the cry that now tha Queen had been 
found “innocent” of the “cruel charges” laid against her, it was 
doubly wrong to keep her name excluded from the Hst of the Royal 
Family to be prayed for in church. Supported by heavy petition- 
ing, Opposition made the “restoration of the Queen’s name to the 
Liturgy” the first battle-ground of the Session, and the division 
of January 26th, at 209 against 310, was not a bad one. It possibly 
encouraged the Queen to make the grave mistake of sending to the 
Commons a message, from which it might be inferred that she 
would not take the income offered her, and so ^pedite a “settle- 
ment”, unless the money was accompanied by the restoration to 
her of the habitual rights and privileges of a Queen Consort, 
especially the placing of her name in the Prayer Book. ^ The heavy 
expense of the long struggle for her “rights” made the execution of 
her impHed threat almost impossible from the first, and when the 
threat itself was made one of the reasons for asking the House to 
reconsider its vote, Govermnent obtained a majority of 298 against 
178 (February 13^).® Meanwhile, on February 6th, on a direct 
Censure motion from the Opposition, Ministers had obtained the 
even better majority of 334 against 178. If the Opposition leaders 
had been able to offer the Queen a maintenance from their private 
purses, until full “justice” was done her, they might yet have been 
able to return to the fray. A national subscription, headed by large 

* Cf. John Bull, February 4, 1821, for the “monster” sale attained within 
two months of the paper’s launching: “We sell Seven Thousand Papersj and it 
is a small computation to suppose that ten persons read each number.” For 
John Bull’s methods of controversy from the first, see the number for January 
28th: “It is said we have made a covert attack upon the sobriety of Ae Queen. 
This is a mistake: our attack was a yery open one. ... As for our remarks on 
Mrs. Brougham ... we merely kjj<fw that the announcement of the birth of 
Mr. Brougham’s child foUowe^raat of his marriage sooner than such events 
generally do, for which aU the papers of the day are our witnesses. . . .” 

“ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, January 2 1 st, Castlereagh’s angry comment 
was: “It was not for her to make conditions with the House, as to the terras 

upon which she would consent to receive any money .In the first instance 

she said she would receive no money from the Ministers of the Crown, and now 
she refused to accept it from Parliament. He should be glad to know if she 
would not consent to accept a pecuniary provision till she was placed in a royal 
palace, and had aU her rights, as she termed it. .. till she had the King’s 
authority laid at her feet. . . .” (This version is not quite Hansard’s.) 

^John Bull, February i8th. 
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donations from the Opposition Peers, was apparently considered 
buf dismissed as impracticable, and the Queen had, after all, to 
draw quickly on the Treasury.’- In these circumstances, it is plain 
why Opposition resolved, for the time, to let the Queen’s affairs 
rest ana turn to other matters till a more favourable oppommity 
offered. e 

But while Opposition concentrated behind the “economy” 
motions which gave Hume a national reputation in a single Session, 
wMle they devoted attention to Catholic claims, the reaUotment 
of Grampound’s forfeited seats or the Board of Control, Ministers 
knew full well that the approaching Coronation would offer fresh 
fields for Opposition campaigns. Fortunately for Ministers, it 
turned out that there were some precedents against a Queen 
Consort’s coronation even when she was living in harmony with 
the King and had not been separated, like Caroline, for twenty- 
five years and* 5 iarged with ignoble adulteries.® Moreover, the 
whole matter could be treated as not in the political arena at all 
but as one to be laid before the Privy Council for a legal decision. 
As events turned out, the Privy Council’s decision was not given 
against the Queen until July loth, though July nth had been fixed 
for the end of the Session and July 19th for Ae Coronation. And 
though Hume led an Opposition demonstration on July nth, his 
Address to the King could not even be taken to a division since 
Black Rod arrived before Hume himself had finished. The Queen 
made her own demonstration on Coronation Day, when she sought 
admission to the Abbey and was refused. It was a demonstration 
of doubtful utility sinc«, cheered as she was by many in the 
immense throngs of spectators on the streets, there were also some 
who ventured to laugh and to hiss.® And, perhaps, it was a sense 
that she was committed to a failing cause that contributed to her 
relatively sudden death on August 7th, after only a short illness. 

The Ministers, however, had not quite come to the end of their 
troubles on the Queen’s account, fd%|he funeral procession of the 
unfortunate lady became a subject oi^bitter recrimmation. The 

^John Bull^ March 4th5 on The Queen has taken the Money! I / 

® Cf. Ibid,:, July Sthj for the two last instances of non-coronation^ in the 
cases of Catherine of Braganza^ wife of Charles Il» and Dorothea, wife of 
George I, who was never released from a Hanoverian fortress all the time she 
was nominally Queen of England* 

^ Ibid.y July 22nd, of course, made the most of this: * ‘Accounts differ 
as to her Majesty’s mode of applying for admission to the Coronation but all 
agree in the decisive and unquestionable fact, that wherever she applied, she 
was treated by the decent part of the spectators with marked disapprobation.” 
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Queen’s death revived, for a space, the ardour of her “mob” wlych 
determined to foil Government’s alleged plan of denying to' the 
City and the East End a chance of paying their “last respects” to 
Caroline. The Queen had directed that her body was to, be laid 
to rest in Brunswick presumably because she could not trust the 
Ministers to give her a fitting resting-place ili Britain. The 
natural road to the embarkation port of Harwich should, it was 
said, have been through the City and Mile End, and the mob 
fought successfully, on August 13th, to divert the procession from 
the route laid down by the authorities to that desired by the people. 
Moreover, fresh problems arose because two civilians were killed 
by troops during the day and because the King insisted on dis- 
missing Major-General Wilson, an Oppositionist M.P.,for express- 
ing disapprobation of the conduct of the military. From the long- 
reverberating echoes of these troubles,^ brouglUi upon them By 
the mere shade of the “injured Queen”, the King and his Minis- 
ters, doubtless, found it possible to estimate how much they had 
gained from her removal by death. ^ 

^ Cf. John Bulk September 9th^ for a furious editorial on the “bare-faced 
HUMBUG of the two Coroners’ juries” who had begun a minute examination 
of the conduct of troops and officers. And as to the affair of Major-General 
Wilson, John Bull was still, on October 28th, fuming about the meetings being 
held in his praise and the subscriptions being gathered to compensate him for 
the loss of his position in the Army. On November nth Wilson may yet be 
found with a jeering editorial to himself headed, “The Military Mountebank”. 
In virtue of an Austrian decoration, he called himself “Sir” Robert. 

^ Cf. Memoirs of Her Late Gracious Majesty, Queen Caroline, issued by 
George Smeeton, for the attempt to wring the last touch of pathos out of every 
incident not only on the road to Harwich and embarkation but through Germany 
to the Queen’s last resting-place in the family vault at Brunswick. 



CASTLEREAGH PASSES, 
CANNING SUCCEEDS, 1821-5 


Greville Memoirs on Castlereagh’'s death under August 13, 
1822. 

“No event ever gave rise to more speculation . . . and the 
general opinion seems to be that Canning will not go to India, 
but will be appointed in his room. It certainly opens a door to 
his ambition as well as to that of Peel, who, unless Canning 
comes into oifice, must of necessity lead the House of 
Commons, ^^other speculation is that Lord Liverpool will 
take this opportunity of resigning, and that the King will form 
a Whig Ministry. I do not believe Lord Liverpool wishes to 
resign. ... 

“Nobody can deny that Ms [Castlereagh’s] talents were 
great, and perhaps he owed his influence and authority as 
much to Ms character as to Ms abilities. His appearance was 
dignified and imposing; he was affable in Ms manners and 
agreeable in society. The great feature was a cool and deter- 
mined courage, which gave an appearance of resolution and 
confidence to all Ms actions, and inspired Ms friends with 

admiration and excessive devotion to Mm As a speaker he 

was prolix, monotonous, and never eloquent. . . . But, 
notwithstanding these defects, and still more the ridicule 
wMch Ms extraordinary phraseology had drawn upon Mm, 
he was always heard with attention. He never spoke HI; Ms 
speeches were continually replete with good sense and strong 

argument With these qualities, it may be asked why he 

was not a better mimster? ... I believe that he was seduced by 
Ms vanity, that Ms head was turned by emperors, kings, and 
congresses, and that he was resolved tiiat the country wMch 
he represented should play as conspicuous a part as any other 
in the political dramas wMch werd^i^ted upon the continent. 
The result of Ms policy is tMs, that we are mixed up in 
the affairs of the Continent in a manner wMch we have never 
been before, wMch entails upon us endless negotiations 
and enormous expenses. We have associated ourselves 
with the members of the Holy Alliance, and countenanced 
the acts of ambition and despotism in such a manner as 
to have drawn upon us the detestation of the nations of the 
Contiuent.** 
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Lord Liverpool on Catholic Emancipation (House of Lords, ^ 
May 17, 1825). 

^‘If these measures should pass, the Protestant succession 
would not be worth a farthing. Would it not be hard upon 
the King and the heir to the throne that they must be bfiund 
to the Protestant faith, while the chief justice, the ministers and 
secretaries of state, might be Roman Cathohfts? Why was 
this? Where was Ae danger in having a Popish king or a 
Popish chancellor, if all die other executive officers might 
acimowledge the Pope? He thought there was less danger in a 
Popish chancellor, who might be removed at pleasure, than 
in a Popish chief-justice, who would hold the administration 
of the criminal law in his control, and could only be removed 
by a peculiar process of law. , . 

m 

Sir Robert Heron, M.P. on the 1825 Session from his Notes, 
“In Parliament, ffie more liberal commercial system intro- 
duced by Ministers, and the acknowledgement by Canning, 
of the new South American States, weakened the Opposition, 
and even diminished the inclination to oppose; and the only 
remaining contest of importance seemed to be between 
Canning on one side, and the old Chancellor on the other: 
the hoary enemy of every liberal principle. Lord Liverpool, 
vacillating between the two. The most interesting question 
was that of Catholic Emancipation.... There were many 
favourable circumstances. yet after having passed the 
Commons, the bill was thrown out in the Lords by a large 
majority: this unfortunate result was chiefly to be ascribed 
to the virulent opposition of Lord Liverpool.” 


T hough party contests about the Queen occupied njuch 
energy and attention during the 1821 Session, the continued 
“distress” of which the “agricultural interest” was complain- 
ing made another main Sessional theme. Industry, though stiU 
calling loudly fod tax reduction and “economy”, was, during the 
Session, in the very act of making a rapid recovery from the “bad 
trade” of 1819. But the “agricultural interest”, which for a suc- 
cession of years had “suffered” from an average of com prices far 
below the Sos. od. standard, that had been hoped for in 1815, 
proved much more troublesome and mutinous. Western, the 
Opposition member for Essex, became the agricultural interest’s 
mouthpiece, and he was inclined to complain not merely of over- 
high expenditure and the consequent over-taxation of agriculmre 
but to make a grievance even of the increasing corn-imports from 
Ireland. Ministers found it wise to concede a Committee on 
Agriculture, and before it, the “agricultural interest” hoped to get 
its chance of proving all manner of things — ^the need, for example, 
of better agricultural protection than had been given in 1815 and 
the common justice of finding for agriculture an adequate com- 
pensation for the return to gold, a return now virtually complete 
and inflicting special hardships on “agriculture” though very 
profitable to the “moneyed interest” and the “fundholder”.^ The 
Committee, too, was only a fortnight old when Western obtained 
an important success in the fiall House of Co mm ons by defeating 
Ministers, in a division of 149-125, on his demand for an end of 
the Additional Malt Tax of 1819. But the “agricultural interest” 
was robbed of this victory when Ministers succeeded in reversing 
the decision, and there was keen disappointment also at the course 
of events in the Comnuttee on Agriculture where Robinson and 
Huskisson, backed by Ricardo, the great economist, contrived to 

'^John Bull, March ii, 1821, for the proceedings on March 7th when the 
Committee was granted on the demand of^Mt. Gooch, member for Suffolk. 
Gooch openly admitted that he meant war, noS^nly on the 1815 Corn Law as 
insufficient, but also on the “warehousing system” which allowed foreign com 
to be warehoused in this country so that it could be released duty-free as soon 
as the Statutory price of the 1815 Com Law was reached. The currency aspect 
of agricultural difficulties was insisted on by later speakers, including Western. 
Of Mr. G. Bennett, for example, it was reported that he “contended, that the 
Committee should consider the general state of taxation, and the state of the 
currency, or the enquiry would be a mere delusion”. Robinson, meaawhUe, 
warned members against eapecting the Exchequer to give up £600,000 per 
annum by turning revenue duties imposed on some articles of import, disliked 
by the farmer, into prohibitory duties. 
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thwart the agriculturists’ plans so thoroughly that these seceded 
from the Committee. In June another success was obta&ed 
against Ministers in the full House when Curwen divided at 
141-113 for the repeal of the duty on agricultural horses. Minis- 
ters decided to let the repeal stand in an effort to placate the 
“agricultural interest” which was now thorougl^y aggrieved.^ 

It is against this background of a thoroughly irritated “agricul- 
tural interest’.’, cal l i n g loudly for “economy”, remission of taxation 
and much more, that other Sessional events have to be seen. Hume’s 
famous campaign of dividing against every possible item in 
Palmerston’s Army Estimates, even when claimed as already 
reduced, received greater tolerance from the average “independent 
member” than had ever been known before.^ And it was^he 
support of the “independents” that gave him a very notable 
triumph in another of his campaigns — ^that in which he demanded 
an end of sinecurism and extravagance in the rwenue collection. 
It may be well to pass over such other unprecedented Sessional 
events as the passage of a liberal Catholic Emancipation Bill right 
through the Commons, or the first instalment of Parliamentary 
Reform effected when Grampound’s two members were trans- 
ferred to Yorkshire, in order to concentrate on even more surprising 
events during the Parliamentary Recess. When the harvest of 
1821 proved deficient both in quantity and quality and yet prices 
stayed ruinously low, because of the accumulated stocks from 
previous years, landlords and farmers began an intensified agitation 
on almost Radical lines. Speech after speech, delivered at County 
meetings during the winter of 1821-1822, may be found denounc- 
ing Government extravagance and calling for Parliamentary 
Reform as the only remedy.® John Bull was furious that at the 
Suffolk meetings, on January 29th, 1822, two dukes, those of 
Grafton and Norfolk, had supported ffie agitation while at 
Norwich, just previously, the King’s own brother, the Duke of 

^ So far Government could he l?£ld to have offered nothing to relieve agri- 
cultural “distress” save a new j^ethod of calculating the “corn averages” or, 
in other words^ of calculating^hen foreign import became permissible. (Cf. 
Hansard:, February 26th5 Robinson,) 

® On such a day, for example, as April iith there were divisions of 54 "’ 33 > 
60-104, 44“92> 5I“-83, and 53-82 in a fashion which would not have 

been tolerated by a normal House. 

^ John Bulk January 20, 1822, thus summarised Lord Sufiield*s speech at 
the Norfolk Agricultural Meeting of January 12th: “wilson [the dismissed 
General] — prerogative — refojrm — retjrenchment — responsibility of 

MINISTERS — UNFAIR REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT — SINECURES — COUNTY 
RECEIVERS [of revenue as investigated by Hume], and Joseph hume.” 
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Sussex^ had been imported for ‘^wheezing out Radicalism^ and 
tearing his lungs to pieces in chorassing songs about slavery, and 
chains, and fid(ile-de“dee"^^ But the temptation to quote Suffolk 
or Norfolk eloquence shall be resisted; the remarkable Edinburgh 
meeting, presaging the end of Tory domination in Scotland, shall 
be passed every? and even Cobbett’s welcome by Huntingdon 
farmers shall be neglected in order to concentrate on a surprising 
Opposition gathering at York. Here is a shortened adaptation of 
John BuIPs angry account of the assembly and of the eloquence 
it heard from a Tory convert. Lord Normanby, son of the Cabinet 
Minister, Lord Mulgrave:^ 

At a tavern in York, we are told four hundred persons calling them- 
selves Whigs, sat down to a sumptuous dinner . . . Marmaduke WyvUl 
■Esq, M..P. in the chair, . 

It will be obsejwed that the first toast was — ^"‘The King-— maj; he 
speedily dismiss his present evil ministers,^^ . . . The next toast was — 
"^‘The memory of our late iniured and beloved Queen” — ^which was 

drank standing, and m silence The next toast was — “sir george 

CAYLEY, and the Whig Club of York.” 

An eminent young coal-merchant, of the name of lambton, then 
rose — and spluttered a certain number of words about “the minions of 
despotism”, and “the slaves of power” — he told his hearers that they 
had elected for their representatives two as honourable and independent 
men as were to be found in England. ... He alluded to the queen, 

with great energy “The mdice of her enemies” said this young 

person, “has sunk her to the grave;” and here, if we are to believe the 
TIMES and CHRONICLE — all lie "WTngs wept — sweet, tender-hearted 
fellows— what a moving scene! 

Having bestowed a few lamentations on the rioters, who were shot 
while obstructing this wretched woman’s funeral, Mr. Lambton 
proceeded to eulogise Mr. [General] Wilson. , . . The Greeks had 
their share of Mr. Lambton’s attention; and lastly he made an allusion 
to his efforts at obtaining a reform. ... At the conclusion of this 
speech the shouts were literally deafening. 

To him, grieved are we to say it, succeeded — ^the lord viscount 
NORMANBY — the eldest son of the ear^of mulgrave, who talked in a 
most incoherent way of Toryism — wt a few of his words 

“The spirit of Toryism,” said his Lordship, “has so many ramifica- 
tions, — so many holds on the follies, vices, and passions of mankind — 
so many temptations to the cupidity of the selfish— it held forth so 
many prospects of advantages to the corrupt— its power had been so 
consolidated by the length of time it had predominated, and every 

^ John Bulk Febraary 3rd. 

* Ibid.y February loth. The occasion was a Fox dinner. 

® iHd., December 9, 1821, 
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fresh instance of corruption so added to its strength, and every fresh 
instance of profligacy so increased its means, that it must be owhed 
it had become extremely formidable; yet he did not despair of crushing 
it by a firm and manly perseverance. That monster of corruption, the 
national debt, had enormously increased during the present adffiinistra- 
tion . ... 


Dangerous as seemed the omens for the 1822 Session, Ministers 
were not without the means of strengthening themselves. Re- 
iuforcement was, indeed, sought in several different directions. 
Peel was brought to the Home Ofl&ce to replace Sidmouth who 
wished to withdraw from departmental work if not from the 
Cabinet; Lord Wellesley was made Viceroy of seriously-disturbed 
Ireland; Canning was promised the Indian Governor-GeneraMiip 
at the approaching vacancy; and, most important of all as it seemed 
to the mind of the time, the Grenvilles agreed to throw in their lot 
with Ministers. Liverpool’s eagerness for completing the breach 
between the two Opposition factions, led by Grey and GrenviUe, 
may be judged from the price he paid for the mere Grenville 
rump.^ He did not even get Grenville’s name, for that politician 
preferred not to take office but to hand over his much-diminished 
group to his nephew Lord Buckingham. Yet for a mere handful 
of votes Liverpool gave Buckingham a dukedom; made Charles 
Wynn President of the Board of Control with two more Grenvilles 
to help him there; and, to pass over other concessions, appointed 
Plunket, Irish Attorney-General. This last was a wiser nomination 
than the rest in view of the serious agrarian disorders in Ireland, 
and Plunket’s reputation as the most powerful Parhamentary 
advocate of Catholic Emancipation. Moreover, when two Emanci- 
pationist Irishmen, Wellesley and Plunket, had been newly 
appointed to controlling posts in Irish administration, it became 
harder for Opposition to raise objections to the recommendation 
of Irish coercive legislation implied in the King’s Speech of 
February 5, 1822.® Two other-pieces of Ministerial guile prepared 
for Parliament in the Kinifs Speech were the annoimcement of 
“a large reduction in our Annual Expenditure, particularly in 

1 Spencer Walpole’s History, ii, 41-2, has some of the witticisms that passed 
on the subject. The best was, perhaps. Lord Holland’s *^all articles are now to 
be had at low prices, except Grenvilles”. 

^John Bull:, February loth: ‘T am determined to use all the means in my 
power for the protection of the persons and property of my loyal and peaceable 
subjects. And it will be for your immediate consideration, whether the existing 
laws are sufficient.” 
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our Naval and Military Establishments” and an assurance of 
“early attention” for the “depressed state of the Agricultural 
Interest”. . 

Though Ministers had a long and weary Session which went on 
into August, they came out better, perhaps, than they themselves 
would have forecast. Their new Irish appointments helped tTiPtn 
to make an expeditious beginning and to inscribe in the Statute 
Book within a week, and against very little real opposition, save 
on detail, two momentous Irish Acts, the one suspending Habeas 
Corpus in Ireland for six months and the other re-enacting the 
Insurrection Act for three years. ^ Opposition’s criticism of detail, 
too, was of the narrowly constitutional type which hardly dealt 
wifti the essential fact that Ireland was disorderly because Ireland 
was starving as a result of the potato failxire.® Then, Opposition 
signally failed to win the “independent” members to the view that 
Major-General Wilson had been unfairly and unconstitutionally 
dismissed from the Army, the big debate of February 13th ending 
with a division of 97 against Government’s 199. It even seemed 
at one stage that Government’s offer of a new Agricultural Com- 
mittee to study the results obtained by the last and to suggest 
how the Com Law of 1815 could be made more satisfactory might 
do some thin g to appease the “distressed agricultural interest”. 
Castlereagh certainly allowed it to be known that he shared 
farmers’ dislike of the 1815 clauses which would allow a vast flood 
of foreign corn unlimited freedom upon British markets for three 
months after the 805. od. price had been reached.® But Ministers 
could not dream of granting agricultural demands for a 405. od. Corn 
Duty or for a scaling down of the National Debt burden so that 
the “moneyed interest” was only left in the same relative position, 
and with the same purchasing power, as during the war. In the 
matter of Com Law changes M in isters only felt able to concede 
that, if and when wheat entered from abroad on the attainment 
of a home price of 80s. od., a check-on the dreaded flood should be 
imposed by a 5s. od. duty which shot&4 rise in stages as the price 

^John Bulls February lyth^ reporting Royal Assent on February nth. 

^ Ibid,s February loth, for Opposition amendments of February 8th. 

® Ibid.s February 17th, reporting Castlereagh on the 15th: modification in 
the existing laws would be in some degree beneficial and was indeed necessary . . . . 
The great evil of these laws was ... to leave no medium between an unlimited 
supply and an absolute monopoly. The smallest rise in the price — ^nay even 
a single penny over 8o^. would open the ports to the whole world for three 
monihs — except the ports between the Oder and the Bidassoa.** 
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fHI And in regard to equalising matters as between the 
“moneyed interest” and agriculture. Government promised to 
carry through a conversion of the Navy 5 per cents to a lower rate 
of interest as a first instalment of changes which might be expected 
ultimately to reduce the interest-rate paid by the nation to 3 per 
cent. But the immediate results of the conversioSi were to be no 
more than a partial remission of Malt Duty though, for further 
remedy, a Loan Fund of four millions was set up from which 
parishes, whose Poor Law problems threatened to become over- 
whelming, might borrow to tide over the emergency.^ 

It is, perhaps, little wonder that the “agricultural interest” 
found this programme completely insufficient and contin;ygd 
agi tation, in the counties and at Westminster, for an altogether 
bigger plan of tax remissions than Ministers were prepared for. 
i On the question of tax remission and on the related question of 
finding the wherewithal by cutting down sinecurism and extrava- 
gance, Opposition could, of course, work in happy harmony with 
tihe “agricultural interest”. Thus, on March ist. Ministers were 
defeated in a division of 182-128 on a motion which, in essence, 
called for a peace-time reduction of two in the salaried members 
of the Board of Admiralty.® And only the day before, on a motion 
for the Repeal of the Salt Tax “which pressed upon the labourer, 
the mechanic and the artisan, in the proportion of ten to one, in 
comparison with the rich man”. Ministers had raised so bare a 
majority — ^a mere 169 against 165 — ^that a big reduction of the 
Salt Tax had immediately to be considered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In point of fact, Vansittart found it wise to add to 
Malt and Salt Duty reductions, remissions of taxation on leather, 
ship-tonnage, and Irish hearths and windows and to find the 
money by adding to the yield, that he had obtained firom the con- 
version of Navy 5 per cents, other yields derivable from the 
taxation of Government salaries and firom an involved plan of 
lessening the immediate pressure of military and naval pensions. 
Yet, to the indignation a^ohn Bull, the pressure out of doors was 

^ Cf. Ibid,y March srdj for the original suggestions of Ministers to the 
Agricultural Committee on February 25 th. Under them the duty would have 
risen to 105,, for examples at a home price of between 72^, and 8oy. and have 
fallen to is, at a home price of over 855. 

^ February lythj for Castlereagh’s speech of February 15th. Castlereagh 

was now known by the name of Lord Londonderry^ having inherited his father’s 
Irish Marquisate during 1821. 

® Ibid,s March 3rd. s ^ ^ 
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continued in a series of meetings which alleged the countryside to 
be in the darkest state of distress imaginable. A Surrey meeting 
at Epsom, addressed by Lord King, Thelwall, Cobbett, Hon H. G. 
Bennett and Lord EUenborough; a Lincoln meeting, which heard 
even the notion of reducing expense by abandoning Gibraltar;^ 
a Bedford meeting presided over by Bedford’s Duke — such assem- 
blies stimulated new and awkward pressure in Parliament. There, 
in soothing answer to agricultural plans for obtaining long lists of 
new prohibitory duties against all manner of foreign importations, 
Opposition members presented an apparently less objectionable 
project for taking twenty millions annually off the taxes by strict 
etj^omy. And, as a result, there were more awkward and 
embarrassing moments, as when, for example, a motion was 
carried against Government, on May 2nd, for the abolition of one 
of the two offices of Postmaster-General and when, on May 15th 
and i6th, the House of Commons was hot on the trail of a diploma- 
tic “job” which had been perpetrated as part of the price of buying 
over the Grenvilles. On the Postmastership, Ministers found it 
wise to give way for fear of worse troubles for Casdereagh, then 
engaged, in proposing the difficult Corn Law of 1822 and in 
furnishing some help to Vansittart, embroiled in controversies 
with Opposition on his plans of Debt and Pension Conversion. 
Castlereagh undoubtedly got little aid, during the Session of 1822, 
from either Peel or Wynn, who had been brought in to assist him, 
and the effort to cope, on unfamiliar economic groimd, with men 
like Ricardo, in the naidst, too, of a most difficult Session, precipi- 
tated a mental break-down with large consequences in politics. 
On August 6th, Parliament was prorogued and, on August 12th, 
Castlereagh, since 1821 Lord Londonderry, committed suicide 
under the illusion that he was in great personal danger.^ 

It is possible that Casdereagh was over his worst troubles by 
the time of his death, for urban prosperity had already begun 
rising to boom-conditions and John had already ventured to 
satirise the more exaggerated and self-interested of the wailings 
from the farmers’ friends. In one ironic comment on the huge 

^yohn Bully April ylii, for John Bull tib.us interpreting the speech of Sir 
Robert Heron, MP. 

* GreviUe Memoirs, imder August 20th, mention his saying, in his last 
conversation with Wellington: “To prove to you what danger I am in, my own 
servants think so, and that I ought to go off directly, that I have no time to 
lose, and they keep ray horses saddled that I may get away quicklyj they think 
that I should not have time to go away in a carriage.” 
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crowds that had gathered for the Epsom Races, John Bull :^ad 
ventjired on a counter-attack like the following:^ 

Upwards of fifty thousand of the most unhappy of our fellow- 
countrymen^ victims of tyranny and taxation^ no longer ago than the 
week before last^ dragged their limbs to this sad and deplorable spectacle; 
and the vast sums of money taken from some of them/and the immense 
quantity of provisions and liquor which the poorer part of the slaves 
were compelled to devour^ were unparalleled^ we believe, on any 
former siimlar occasion. 

It made our hearts bleed to behold our excellent and free-born 
taylor, driving, with great labour and danger, a tandem, with two blood 
horses; and we nearly wept when we foimd that our boot-maker and his 
unhappy family could only afford a barouche and four, hired for the day. 

But we had also an eye to the agricultural part of the questioned 
we were struck with horror and amazement at the pale, emaciated, and 
thread-bare appearance of the broken-down farmers of Surrey, Berks, 
and Bucks, who crawled out to the mournful scene «pon their starving 
ponies, for which some, in their despair for money, were wild enough 
to ask 70, 80, and loo guineas each. 

At the inns on the road, the expences the tax-ridden slaves had 
incurred, were abominable. A hatter in Bond-street, was charged 
seventeen shillings a bottle for Champaigne, and a wretched party of 
landholders in the neighbourhood of Leatherhead, who have threatened 
to abandon their farms, were driven by their grief to drink two dozen 
and four botdes of that shameful imposition upon British credulity, 
called Chateau Margant. 

Theodore Hook might, of course, indulge in these pointed 
witticisms but Lord Liverpool, with the weight of the State on his 
shoulders, could not afford to take so light-hearted a view. He 
quickly resolved that Canning must be stopped from going to 
India as Governor-General and must be offered the Leadership 
of the Commons in place of the deceased Castlereagh. This, 
Liverpool knew, would involve him in considerable trouble with 
the King and might also give him a great deal of personal anxiety 
as Prime Minister since Canning was known to have aspired to the 
first place in Administrate since 1809. But without Canning’s 
splendid eloquence Liverpool did not see how the House of 
Commons could continue to be controlled by such a Government 
as his. And he was, of course, right, seeing the danger of war that 

^ John Bulls June 2nd. The passage shows what an asset Hook’s power of 
fluent ridicule was proving to Ministers. It was often better than The Anti- 
Jacobin had been. Before long it was to pour a flood of scornful jeering on the 
plebeian preparations to give Henry Hunt a great welcome on his release from 
imprisonment. 
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arose on the “Spanish Question" curing aim uic ucw wmmi 
rf^distress” agitation by the agriculture interest that preceded it. 
But Tierhaps,* before going into Canning’s conduct of the 1823 
SesiSi. it might be weh to take the “distress a^tation to the 
“Tacobinic” summit it was thought to have reached at Norwich, 
on January 3, 1*23. ^^d^r the stress of farming disap^intment 
and Radical impulsion. On that occasion, _ a Norfolk bounty 
meeting, designed to give the famous Whig veteran. Coke of 
HoSh^, a stick with which to beat the Government durmg the 
coming Session, was taken charge of by Cobbett who, to to 
no^berated Hunt, had grown hopeful of converting the far^g 
community. And here is the Annual Register s summary of to 
Norwich proceedings:^ 

Tt, to meeting held at Norwich, on to 3rd of Jmuary, to ;Simgs 
who convenifit and meant it to be a vehicle for tour o^n °pimo^ 

wSe rompletely defeated by to unexpected appearance of Mr. Co^ett 
Tn the stage- who after having exposed to fallacy and incoherent of 
ZtiS^pmposed by tom, moved an address of his own, which 
Ss SmS triSnptotly by to acclamations of the assembled mob, 
r atlSst of that part of it, which was newest to to husmgs. Tte 
after the usual complaints against sinecures^ taxes^ the churchj 
S the national debt, prayed an efficient reform of parHament, m 


Ser tiiS “partot might adopt to measures tiecessy to 
If L standing army, indutog st^, b^acfe and f i tSal 


t of to army before to last war: 3. A total 
es, pensions, grants, and emoluments, not 
ces; 4. A sale of the crown lands, and m 
V towards the liquidation of the debt: 5. An 
th regard to the public debt, and also mth 
letween man and man. But as to effect they 
lapse of months, to petitioners further prayeu, 

• to afford immediate protecuon agaimt rum, 

3 suspend, by law, for one year, all distresys 
istresscs already issued to be set asidej y 10 
ithes, for to saii^period; 3. To 5 ® 

cesses arising out of mortgage, bond, 
ig house or land; 4- To repeal to whole of the 
ther, soap and candles. 

d d^d that agrarian extremism of this type, 
rhp.n a^xriciiltural “distress” was notoriously 
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abating, helped rather than hindered Ministers m Parliament ^ince 
it sobered “independents” into a conviction that they might be 
pla5ring with fire if they gave further encouragenient to farmers’ 
agitation. , 

The Session of 1823, then, went a good deal more prosperously 
for Ministers than many had forecast. One well-known Opposition 
member. Sir Robert Heron, had written thus of Gastlereagh and 
Canning in his notes for October 1822:^ 

Though he [Gastlereagh] had not the eloquence of Pitt, yet he had 
acquired the perfect knowledge of the House of Commons; was daring 
or temperate, according to the occasion; knew when to be firm, and 
when to yield what he had before declared he could never be brought to 
relinquish. . . . Lord Londonderry [Gastlereagh] was the constant 
supporter of foreign tyranny, and the bitter enemy of every liberal 
principle, at home or abroad. No man ever brought »ore calamines upon 
his country, unless Pitt himself; and whoever be his successor, the 
nation cannot but profit by his death. That successor is Canning. . . , 
Canning is become of late more cautious and moderate; yet, hated by 
the King and by many of his colleagues, — ^without much influence 
in the House of Commons, except &at of Minister, — ^without any 
character in the country, — I see not how his elaborate and artificid 
eloquence, now perhaps almost exhausted is to carry him through his 
undertaking, most arduous as, I trust, he will find it. 

It will be seen that Heron had all Opposition’s prejudices in good 
measure, and that makes it aU. the more significant to find him 
acknowledging, during 1823, that Canning seemed to have 
established himself solidly in Parliament, while, in the country, 
comparative “apathy” had succeeded the former excitements, 
despite gross Governmental “treachery” to liberty in the case of 
Spain. Canning, however, had confirmed his supremacy in Parlia- 
ment by delivering, on April 30th, and towards the end of the 
crucial three-days debate of the Session, a convincing justification 
of the activities of the Foreign Office, first, in trying to persuade 
the other Four Powers |j>*Verona not to intervene in Spain; then, 
in endeavouring to persuade the Spain of the “Constitution of 
1812” to become a less trying neighbour to France, and to offer, 
also, more security for the safety of the Spanish Royal Family; 
and, finally, in resolving not to allow calculated obstinacy at 
Madrid to force Britain into war with a France, that would enjoy 

^ Notes by Sir Robert Heron, Beat. (ed. 1851), pp. 136-7. 
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victory over BrOugHam or me snrcwu ^ — 

Sat Opposition would have chosen exactly the opposite toe of 
attack if Canning had allowed himself to be forced into hostihti®. 
The fact was that^iost Englishmen, in April 1823, considered that 
the French Army entering Spam to “rescue Ferdinand VII was 
entering a hornet’s nest and would suffer worse troubles dm had 
overtak^Napoleon’s ixoops. Andwhen it slowly became 
during the course of the summer, that the Liberal Govemnien 

of Spain was full of incapacity, indecision ^d downright 
treachery, most “independents” were glad not to have been com- 
piled to its support. They knew that Cannmg had safe^arded 
Britain’s right to request unconditional French evacuation Ae 
moment Ferdinand VII could be held to have been restored to the 
free exercise of his constitutional prerogatives and they knew, too, 
that raiininp bad held the threat of recognising the mdependence 
of Spanish America, in terrorm, over the head of both Ferdman 

^BiP^to^^Srsion into the international field, it might be 
wen to aHow Sir Robert Heron, Opposition member for Peter- 
borough, to summarize British politics, as he saw them in 1823. 
He had changed his opinion of Cannmg s prospects but, 1 
August 1823, was still capable of writing thus. 

This Session of Parliament began under favourable circumstances 
for Ministers. Canning had got rid of Sidmouth and V^sittart^ w lo 
were a disgrace even to such a Cabinet; and he had also 
nf the unoonularitv of Mr. Bragge Bathurst, in the House of Commons . 
RobS wSb^cPfchancSor of the Exchequer, made a fair and 
inHU gihlp exposition; and gave some satisfaction to the countty by 
Stoi rfS taies. (itong Jiss^ed 

ideas with regard to Spain, and though he was behed by the p^ers 
presented to the House, and evidently had never mtended to 
?o his profession; yet, this was snffident 

and to sattsfr a people, unfortunately as mde in earnest as mms 1 , 
and without any just conception of the unmense importance 
nSoPS cause of Spain.^ If any further proof were wanting of the 

1 Cf. Annual Register, 1823, Histo^, p. 45; 

r^ctog Se wMch Mr. Casing had eiMaited, 

M^. B^ougS^if feU infinitely below his ordinary level.” 

» Ibid., PubUc Doenraents, p. I44- 

^ Notes by Sir Robert Hermi Bart.^ pp. I4^7« 
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insincerity of Ministers on this subject^ we need only look to Portugal, 
wh^re a counter-revolution has taken place^ which the slightest exertion 

of influence on their part might have prevented But surely^ in 

this enlightened age^ so profligate a conspiracy of Sovereigns^ against 
all people and all political principles, can never ultimately •succeed. 
By treachery at home, and by the astonishing apathy of all ranks in 
England, it appears likely to obtain a temporary saiccess; but I will 
never despair of the cause of freedom. 

There was obviously a good deal of the doctrinaire of ‘^Treedom’^ 
in Sir Robert Heron. And his account of home politics^ too^ is, 
perhaps, at fault in not explaining the "'"apathy” he deplored by the 
""prosperity” that was now spreading from industry to agriculture 
and restoring the day of roast-beef and plum-puddings i^t-the 
farm-houses if not in the labourers’ cottages. 

""In the spring,” wrote Heron, ""Yorkshire took Jjbe lead in an effort 
to obtain Parliamentary Reform. Lincolnshire and many other counties 
followed, but we were few and ill supported. The attempt failed, and 
it must be owned, the people of England take but little interest in 
questions regarding their own rights. The House of Commons was 
principally occupied with an enquiry into the official conduct of Plunkett, 
and of an Orange Sheriff of Dublin. ... In the House of Commons, 
however, the cause of reform is gaining ground; and, whenever the 
people of England exert themselves man&ily, and with some unaninodty 
for it, I shall feel pretty sanguine in my expectation of success. But the 
fear of radicalism, on one side, and the equivocal aid of Hunt and 
Cobbett on the other, at present paralyze our exertions. At Lincoln, 
old Cartwright attended and divided us by a radical amendment, in 
which I had the mortification to see him seconded by my friend 
Johnson. Cartwright was treated as he ought, with all the attention due 
to his age and character. Johnson expected success, but they had not 
the support of one in fifty.” ' 

There is again a good deal of interest in Heron’s views as they 
were written down in December 1823 when he was, doubtless, 
preparing for the 1824 Session. He was beginning to feel much 
friendlier to Canning and to find, in Greece and Spanish America, 
considerable compensati^ for the setbacks of ""liberty” in Spain. 
He was, in fact, beginning to believe that Canning would be doing 
much more for ""liberty” if he were not held back by the Court 
and a seaion of the Cabinet, headed by Eldon, 

""I inclined to believe,” wrote Heron,^ ""that Canning was not 
unwilling to have taken proper measures with regard to the invasion 
^ Notes hy Sir Robert Herofty Bcai>,y pp. 150-1. 
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ipported by the country, against the zeal for 
&e court and amongst his colleagues. The 
must have been successful, for it is evident 
hesitated and feared to strike, until they saw 
disgraceful neutrality. It is true, 

defence; but what could ■ 

uv all mankind? The affairs of Greece afford 
mnsolation- alone and unassisted, Greece has fought out her own 
emancipation, and if she has now any danger to fear, it^s from Russia 

“““wSfSSrd'Sspanish America, the speech of the Pretident of the 
TTnSJsrSf ha“put an end to all serious cause for fear; the royahsts, 
Sded caSiot long offer essential opposition to their mdependence, 
anH iHnrnne will not now dare to interfere against them. 

poucy is cemMy to superior to anythmg *= 

tories have ^to^Sy!^VS^e,?nd&?pL5m°FSerity 

So' s to- 

have beea made upon omlibemes,hj^^pl^^ enjoyment oftheir 
righSTbS ^Su^y the latter grievance wiU, I think, be, at no distant 
period, remedied/’ 

The nraise given by Heron to Canning’s internal poUcy, 
refetredfptosmibly, not only to Rotaon's “ 

Ped’s hriianisation of tie Cnminal Law and to Hnstesons 
measures at tile Board of Trade, and more es^cially to his 
RSwcity Bill for setting aside the old Navigation Code wheieoer 
SSwas assured And, in 1824, there was to be moie 
a^roXfrom Opposition, for the bulk of Government’s pohaes 
after a Speech lorn the Throne which had announced gr^t 
pmpii^^ome, and, abroad, a considerable adjan^ 
die r^omition of the Spanish-AmericanRepubhcs by the d^patch 
to themfS British consuls.^ Robinson had another rosy Budget 
^^“e^^iSted, both, a Conversion 

to an interest-rate of 3i per cent and the reduction ^ ^ ° 

rum, coals, wool and raw silk; HuskKson_ co-operated 
Exchequer in having a number of anacffionistic laws, dealuia 
£ sS Trade, repealed; and Peel, though asking for a two-year 

^Annual Register, 1824, History, pp. 

almost every brancli of ‘h iS^fdSlared their separation from 

tespect to the provinces of Amenca at the principal ports 

sp|n Hi. 4 


of ^Spaiu, bad be been su] 
despotism, so evident in 
least vigour on our part i 
tbat the Erencb long b-- 
our Pariiament incbned to a most 
the constitutionalists “ Spam^ade^a po^r 

they do when deserted by r 

some 
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renewal of the Aliens Act, allowed Canning to hint to the restive 
Opposition that it would be the lastA Even on Ireland, where 
Opposition strongly contested the renewal of the Insurrection Act, 
and Hume urged attention, instead, to the excessive wealth of the 
Protestant State Church, Alinisters agreed that the Houses should 
have Select Cornrnittees to investigate Irish disorders for them- 
selves. It is hard, in fact, to decide which illustrates more the 
growingly “liberal” temper of the Commons at this prosperous 
season — ^the pertinacity with which Ministers were pressed to 
allow a general inquiry into Ireland, a pressure only defeated by 
184 votes against 136, or Huskisson’s welcome for Hume’s plans 
to abolish the laws against Workmen’s Combinations. One last 
reference shall be made to the almost unprecedented “libersEsm” 
of the 1824 Session. It was during lids Session that it was 
resolved to treat slave-trading as piracy an 4 to punish it as 
such- and that, in addition. Canning announced strict new regu- 
lations for the humane treatment of slaves which were first 
to be applied in Trinidad and then extended to other colonies. 
And, tmder these regulations, more was done than to prohibit 
the flogging of females or the separation of married slaves 
firom one another or from their children. Important civil 
capacities were recognised in the slaves including the right to 
own property, to dispose of it by wiU, and to give valid evidence 
on oath.® 

The 1825 Session, as will be seen, turned largely on Ireland, and 
on this topic Opposition had little good to say of the “Protestant” 
wing of the Government, hostile to Catholic Emancipation. But 
on all non-Irish topics Ministers, on Opposition’s own admission, 
were generally pursuing laudable policies. There was, indeed, 
one very amusing exchange when Brougham claimed that Minis- 
ters were following Opposition’s plans and Canning jokingly 
retorted that Opposition had cried out, at different times, for so 
many and such diverse things that there was hardly any possible 
line of policy whose pa^nity could not be claimed in this fashion, 

^ Ihid,^ p. 57. Coming to the help of Peel* Canning said* in effect* that 
aliens could not expect to be allowed liberty to embroil Britain with other 
powers “even if this temporary bill should expire; and he trusted that 
expire it would* without another renewal. (This intimation being received 
with loud cheers* he repeated his earnest hope and expectation* that the bill 
would expire without another renewal).” Under the Aliens Bill foreigners might 
be expelled from the country by Government order, 

^ Ibid^s pp. 97-100. 
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rivals.^ Ministers’ aedit, in fact, stood very 
„ prosperous Budget, which 

free houses of seven windows or less 
—-1- ^ > tent, per annum, from 
offriese hated^assessed taxes must have 
at a cheaper rate, than even 
‘ --1 coffee, wine, 

^d*dder. Peel’s contribution' to Govern- 
5 a much-lauded codification into one 
', contained in as many as eighty-five 
review of the Session, made by writers 

table to Government, ventimed the 

Law Codification alone — ^and quite apart 
fti^er codification he was planning— Peel had made 
They were obviously pleased mat 
freely and without pressurCj the last opening 
for “naddns” the special juries who were normally c^led for 
len broV a poliricd prosecution in te Court of 

*^«®tot;’rtnnt, of course, than Peel’s Jury Law or eren 
Robinson’s Budget was Canning’s recogmtion of the independence 
of the Colombian and Argentine Republics.® Many, not norm^y 
friendly to Government, were delighted at the blow that was Mt 
to have been struck at the “cause of despotism ^ t 

Courts of the “Holy Alliance” no less than at that ^ 

the Board of Trade, meanwhile, Huskisson was 

^Parliamentary Hisaiy fef tfae^leamed 

thus (February 3rd): of irmovatiou 

‘oKaSkaS 

sifi pSi'ScXr 

Sed tot, ou oue calc^^tion, it was possible to find 
nearly 400 different statutes bearing onjux^. secured to himself, if 

Mr.% §iat he h2 renouS iMs 

and successfully esmbHshed for &egovemmm^^ Kina’s Soeech at the 

makins the treaties with them, mentioned m the l<jng s 


by Govemmejifs 

high, Robinson had another very 
allowed him^ fdr example, to L-- - 
from window duty and houses of under ^lo 
house duty.® Remission C- — 
brought Robinson greater goodwill, 
the reductions of duty he offered die natm^ on 

British spirits, rum i 

mentis Sessional record was a 
Statute of the “Jury L^s” 

different enactments.® " 

who were none too 1 
opirubn that, by Jury 

from the 1 

certain of a place history. 

Peel bad given up, f ‘ . _ 
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changes which were at least as full of “innovation” in their sphere 
as ^anything suggested by his colleagues. Very bold measures 
indeed were directed against the over-protection 'that, in some 
cases, prevented British industry from obtaining the semi-manu- 
factured materials that it needed and, in others, left it to the 
smuggler to introduce high-quality finished goofis at great profit 
to himself and great loss to the Treasury. The importance of 
Huskisson’s changes is suggested by the following selection from 
his list of reductions in import-duty: Iron from £6 I05. per ton to 
£1 10^.; Spelter from £2% per ton to ;Ci4j Copper from ,^54 per 
ton to £2'T, Tin from jCi09 5^- pet ton to ^^50; Woollens from 
between tiyj and 50 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem], Cottons 
from between 75 and 50 per cent to 10 per cent; Linens from 
between 180 and 40 per cent to 25 per cent; and Glass from 80 per 
cent to 20 per cent. And Huskisson was ^rd^ apologetic in his 
language. Here is a sample that might have been spoken by the 
President of a Free Trade Qub a half-century later: ^ 

If cambrics were made better at Valenciennes, was that a sufficient 
reason for imposing a prohibitory duty on aU linens; a duty from which 
the revenue got next to nothing, whilst the country was full of the 
proscribed article? If certain descriptions of paper for engraving 
were made more perfect in France, were we always to be condemned 
to the use of an inferior and dearer article of home manufacture? The 
time had been, when it was found a sufficient reason for imposing a 
prohibitory duty upon a foreign article, that it was better than we 
could make at home; but he trusted when such calls were made upon 
the house hereafter, their first answer at least would be, “Let us see 
what can be done by competition — ^first try to imitate, and bye and bye, 
perhaps, you will surpass your foreign rival!” Prohibitions, in fact, 
were a premium upon mediocrity. They destroyed the best incentive 
to excellence, invention and improvement. They condemned the 
community, to suffer, both in price and quality, all the evils of mo- 
nopoly, except in as far as a remedy could be found in the baneful arts 
of the smuggler. 

It is time to turn to Catholic question, the question which, 
as unfriendly observers put it, gave Opposition a more specious 
raison d’etre, and one better calculated to win good divisions, than 
any other it could put forward.^ The Catholic Question was with 

^ Ibid.y p, 369 (HusMsson in the Connnons, Friday, March 25th). 

* Cf. John Bulk August 15th: “The Roznan Catholic Question is the sheet 
anchor, and last ‘stand by% of the Whig faction — it is the nucleus round which 
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Paxliament from the very first day of the Session seeing ttot 
Masters had chosen, on alarmist represenmtions &om Ireland, 
Ssert into the King’s Speech a passage which practically asked 
for a prSipt suppression of the CathoUc Assoaatton, a body 
Sv mHears 5d but one which, it was dauned. was toth 
Seious atid fflcgai It was illegal, accordmg to Mmistettatots, 
not merely because of the (Irish) Convention Act of I 793 > wtach 
Thad adapted to evade bn. b«ause of the W m wtot W. 
witVi its toneue in its cheek, mvoked Irish Cathohcs, me na e 
you bear the Orangemen, your natural 

with the law. Moreover, it had appomted Comnuttees, wJucn 

appeared to assume for themselves the °f J?* S 

nffidfal act in Ireland, and, latterly, m the name of Ireland 
alleged six million of Catholics had taken, it was claimed, to super- 
Sg 4 " Courtvof Justice. OpposMon of ^^ad mu h 
tfv sav asainst Government’s course. No Catholic Associauon 
would hfve arisen, it was affirmed, if Catholic 
been granted or Orangeism had been less po^^rM among tte 
magismtes and officials of the Irish 

foundation of the Catholic Association, moreover, and thanks 
to invocations, oudage. it was claimed, had 
And finally, if the CathoUc Association had once vended to 
bring a Protestant to trial for the susperted ^ 

wha?of the Constitutional Association financed by Gover^en s 
stronaest supporters, which, not satisfied with the Laws Utticers 
Z rSphemy and sedition”, had undertaken one 0 its 0^ 
and with much less justification, m the circumstances, th 
CathoUc Association? If the CathoUc ™ 

damned for its conduct, then, it was affiimed^ the 
Association should be suppressed, too, as weU as aU the Orang 

^?htSSons on te UnlawM Societies Bfll 

figures: 278-123, on February 15th; 253 -i 07 > on Jj!! 

Second Reading stage; and 226-96, oas^ebruary 25th, a 

they raUy their greatest numbers, and ifaeir ouddleTAe 

" of ..lieion- .. th. 

devoted to the passage of C^tlimional Association, front 

Street Gang”* 
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Castlereagh passes. Canning succeeds, 1821-$ 

Reading stage. These figures were, perhaps, hardly as good as 
were hoped for by Brougham who had led the attack on the* Bill 
with great ability and determination. The fact 'was that there 
was a weighty section of Opposition which disliked and distrusted 
the Catholic Association and the methods it had pursued.^ And 
it was this section which showed special interest in the elaborate 
plan that was soon being advanced to achieve a settlement of the 
Catholic Qttestion, with the aid of Canning and the “liberal” wing 
of the Government. Entrusted as he had been with the Catholic 
Petition of the year. Sir Francis Burdett was suffered to introduce 
a Catholic Relief Bill, drafted in consultation with the various 
groups interested. On condition of taking an oath safeguarding the 
Protestant Church Establishments and recognising the Mon^hy’s 
independence of all outside authority. Catholics were to be per- 
mitted to hold all offices save the Crown, the l^rd-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland and the Lord Chancellorship. A second Bill, entrusted to 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower, offered Catholics the further 
benefit of a State maintenance for the Catholic clergy of Ireland — 
£iS(x> a year each for four archbishops; £1000 a year each for 
22 bishops; £300 a year each for 300 deans; £200 a year each for 
200 of the more important parish clergy; £120 a year each for a 
further 800; and, finally, £60 a year each to 1000 more, to be 
placed, presumably, m the positions of least consequence.® A 
third Bill, in the hands of a moderate Whig, Littleton, M.P. for 
Staffordshire, contained the price Ireland was expected to pay to 
obtain the great advantages of the Catholic Relief Bill and the 
Catholic Clergy Bill. The multiplication of Irish faggot-voters, 
created in tens of thousands by political landlords who had con- 
veyed largely fictitious forty-shilling freeholds for the purpose, 
was to be prevented by a law which would, in future, make the 
minimum qualification for the Irish county vote, a freehold of £io 
per annum. It seems plain that the possibility was already fore- 
seen that the Catholic Association, reconstructed to avoid the 
consequences of the Unlawful Societies Bill, might take the 

^ Cf. Sir John Sebright, for Herefordshire, who announced, on February 

1 8th, that he ** would give his support to this bill, because he felt that some 
measure was necessary to put down the Association. He felt, however, ashamed 
that the house should, at that time of day, be discussing the means of putting 
down an Association which could have no existence, had the Government 
followed a manly and decisive policy.” William Lamb, the later Lord 
Melbourne, also spoke for the suppression of the Association. 

^Parliamentary History and Review^ reporting Leveson Gower on 

April 29th. 

m 
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coBtrol of the faggot- voters out oi the haEOs or iBe lanaioras ana 

inm its own. The mere possibility that hordes of such votem wotfld 
be led to the poll, after Catholic Relief, to return the CaMc 
Association’s leaders destroyed in advance, it was said, all the 
Relief Bill’s chances. The return of such men was so widely 
feared as a likely ^prelude to armed clashes between Cathohes and 
Protestants that it was hoped that the CaAohe nobdity and 
hierarchy would themselves set the example of accepting the Irish 
Franchise Bill in order to weaken the Parliamemary ar^ments 
against the Catholic ReHef Bill and the CathoUc Qergy Bill. Sir 
Francis Burdett, indeed, decided to vote for the ineasure as part 
of the compromise necessary to save his Cathohe Reliei Bill. 

The Relief Bill in whidi Burdett felt so much paternal mt^est 
had already gone a promising way, for the Second Reading 
division of April loth had produced a vote of 268 against 241, a 
considerable improvement over the vote of 247-234 givm at the 
beginning of March to Burdett’s opening resolutions. On AprU 
2<ith, the Duke of York, heir presumptive to the toone, was ill- 
advised enough to issue, in the House of Lords, an advance 
declaration of war on Catholic Relief. He 
Sovereign might hold himself bound, in virtue of his Coronation 
Oath, to veto a CathoHc Emancipation BiH even after it had passed 
both Houses, and, in fact, he, the Duke of York pledged himself 
to do so if it should fall to his lot to have the deasion to make. 
Next night, Brougham, when resisting the Irish Franchise changes 
as unjust and unnecessary, made, amidst roars of cheering, a 
sensational reply, urging that it was no time to be threatening 
Catholics with tremendously diminished chances of votmg o 
rather, in view of the heir presumptive’s declaration, was it toe 
time to be passing atholic Emancipation as soon as might be m 
the present reign”. The occasion was the more sensational troin 
the fact that Brougham successfully resisted a Government attempt 
to silence him on a point of order, and, altogether, a quotation from 
the heart of the speech is more than justi^ble. 

“The cry has been,” said Brougham,® “‘Ckpj this |be 

disfranchSment of the forty-shilling fteeholders— carry this measure, 

1 Parliamentary History amdReoi^, one of &esrea^’fvl8'of 

“those freeholds had been continually reprwented as one of me greatest w 
fhe country. Be that as it mii^t, they had ob^ed a boon if Aey could «c^nge 
them for general emancipatton, which would settle the country m pe 
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not upon its own merits^ but because it will carry with it the question 
of Catholic Emancipation/ This might have done well twenty-four 
hours ago — twenty-four hours back gentlemen might have expected 
to carry Catholic Emancipation with the help of the bill now under 
discussion; but what gentleman at the present moment would ^ay that 
he had any hope of so carrying it (hear, hear)? The very last plea in 
favour of the bill before the house — ^the only plea th%t ever could have 
been urged for it— was gone. What pledge had he now, that even if he 
abandoned his. duty as a senator, if he consented to legislate without 
investigation, to vote in the dark, where the rights and interests of 
thousands were concerned— what pledge had he, that he should ever 
receive any consideration for thus . , . betraying the important trust 
reposed in him (hear, hear)? Would not the ominous news of the day . . . 
ring through all England, and all Ireland, as the knell of despair in the 
ears of the Catholics (hear, hear)? . . . no monarch who ever sat u^on 
the English throne had ever been prepared for such resistance to his 
people as was now not only meditated, but openly avowed against them. 
He (Mr. B.), therefore, gave them this warning; he appealed to Ireland 
and to Irish members; he did not believe that any thing would carry the 
great question except a powerful house. Instead of a majority of twenty- 
seven members, to save the empire from convulsion, he believed nothing 
could save Ireland and England from new troubles, but a large increase 
of the majority (hear, hear). Now was the time — this reign was the 
time (loud cheering). Yet a little while, and it would be too late ’’ 

After such language, the arrival of the Catholic Relief Bill in 
the House of Lords was important. It passed its Third Reading 
in the Commons, on May loth, by a majority of 248 against 227, 
and, on May 17th, came the Second Reading debate in the Lords 
when Liverpool and Eldon succeeded in destroying it by a majority 
of 178 against 130. All the effort spent on the Irish Franchise and 
Catholic Clergy Bills by very considerable majorities in the 
Commons had been destroyed too, and it promised to become 
harder for Canning, Robinson, Huskisson and Plunket, Emanci- 
pationists all, to justify continuing in the same Government along- 
side Liverpool and Eldon. Opposition had already told them 
emphatically that if they wanted their professions on Catholic 
Emancipation to be beli^^ed, they had only to refuse to act for 
Liverpool and Eldon ^the Commons and thus force them to 
capitulate or to retiror Canning, who had suffered for thirteen 

^ Ibid,) p, 95: ^^Without charging them with apostacy to the cause, it 
was xmfortunate, that when an administration could not have been formed 
without the rt. hon. gents, opposite, the liberal part of the cabinet should 
succumb, and the enlightened submit to the unenlightened (cheers and 
laughter). Darkness covered the land instead of that light which should gladden 
the heart of the country (cheers)/’ 
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years from a previous attempt to force the pace in the 1809 
Cabinet, was not yet to be tempted to stake his aU on a gambler’s 
throw. But the “unenlightened” part of the Cabinet was plainly 
being put, in every succeeding Session, at an increasing cfe- 
advantage. And when the inevitable breach came. Opposition 
would have a stsong case to make against buying CathoHc Emanci- 
pation a place on the Statute Book by submitting to too heavy a 
price of counter-concessions. Hume, for example,^ who had, for 
years, been demanding an examination into the pstifiabihty of 
Irish Tithes, had refused to buy security for the Irish tithe-owner 
by asking the general taxpayer to find £250,000 per annum for the 
Irish Catholic clergy.^ Others favoured the projert of findmg an 
income for the Irish Catholic clergy but held that the proper 
source of that income was, not the general taxpayer, but the 
“superfluous revenue” of the over-endowed Episcopal Church ot 
Ireland.^ And as for the project of ieavii^ 4°^. the mmimum 
voting freehold in England but making it Iretod, 

Brougham, Hume, Hobhouse and I^mbton had all refused 0 
consider it at any price, Hume and Lambton gomg so far as to 
declare that they would vote against Cathohc Emancipation it it 
were accompanied, as a necessary condition, by Irish disfranchise- 
ment.® 

1 Cf fohn Bull Tune 23, 1822, for Hume’s raising of &e Tithe Question, 
History and Revieto, 1825, P- 207, shows on AprE 

nf Trplmd itself Why should great families be allowed to send meir 

Sors to luarter them upon the “h iivmp of 

riiat country? He never would consent to make any provision f p , j 
unless it were made from %e property of the Established 

Ws” Lambton is thus quoted/^ would much m&er ttet 
ihe'!^ shiuing freeholders should ret^ the rifeht of 
Othohh ReHef BiE being passed, than &at they should be disfranchised, m 

order that Catholic emancipatioii should be earned . 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE POLITICS OF 1826-8 

# ■ 

From the; Notes of Sir Robert Heron^ Bart.^ Opposition M.P. 
‘‘1827 . . . Lord Liverpool^ without talents or integrity^ 
political at leasts had by bigotry or hypocrisy^ acquired a 
considerable reputation and influence. ... The adoption of a 
more liberal system of Government proved that Ms power had 
not been very efiicient for the last two years; and the disputes 
in the Cabinet^ wMch could no longer be concealed^ promised 
an important change even before matters were brought to a 
crisis by the apoplectic attack of Lord Liverpool. The negotia- 
tions and intrigues wMch followed were loig; when Peeb 
declaring to the King that materials were wanting to form an 
anti-catholic Administration^ Ms Majesty appointed Canning 
Prime Minister. It is evident that he has made to the Kang 
promises which are not in unison with the real interests of the 
country; and wMch he relies on time and occasion to get rid of. 
For some time^ Ms situation was not enviable; almost all the 
former Ministers having resigned, and the portion of the 
Opposition, wMch afterwards united itself to Mm, having 
long delayed to do so; the whole of us, however, are anxious to 
support him, less from personal reliance on Ms character, than 
from an earnest desire to exclude those who are opposed to Mm. 
Brougham outstepped us far, and instantly threw himself into 
the arms of Canning: the latter, in the mean time, prosecuted 
Ms plans with a good deal of cunning, and, at length, succeeded 
in forming a strong administration; strong in the support of the 
wMgs, and satisfactory from Ms entire dependence on that 
support. 

''"‘March 1828. The new Administration is the Duke of 
Wellington, and Wellington alone. Peel disappoints Ms 
friends . . . and Huskisson^s character is gone; but, Mtherto, 
Wellington appears to be no longer the holy alliance tory; like 
Canning, one may he has seen the necessity of acting on 
better principles are pledged to make the finance 

committee effecdwe. . . . The violent jobbers, such as 
Bathurst, Herries, Eldon, Westmoreland, Melville, &c., are 
cither out of office, or in places where they are in a great 
measure harmless; and the King, who under Lord Goderich 
was every tMng, will now, we may hope> possess but little 
power. 

t. 
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“ DecenAer i, 1828. No one knows the Duke of Wellington’s 
intentions with regard to Catholic Emancipation; yet the 

alarm amongst the imolerants gives hope. . . . Does he meet 
with difficulties in the closet? He is the ^ man to conquer 
them. It is clear that no opposition to their just clauns can 


^stab’ 

rati 

/oting, with 
he disfrancf 
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T he tide of industrial prosperityj on which^Ministers had 
been floated into calmer waters after 1821, began to recede 
in the autumn of 1825. “Prosperity”, unfortunajply, had 
resulted not merely from the genuine growth of demand for 
British goods in a world recovering from the Napoleonic Wars 
but also from a great deal of wild speculation and rascally company- 
promoting. ‘Some of the Spanish- American mining companies 
floated, for example, represented a veritable conspiracy hatched 
against the British public by stockbrokers and Spanish- American 
“patriots” of the most dubious hue. There were loan-flotations 
which were little better, and the speed with which the proceeds of 
a notorious “Greek Loan”, encouraged by all the “Liberal?’ of 
Europe, vanished between the fingers of “Liberal” bankers and 
Gre^ “patriots” justified all the cynicism o:&the conservative.^ 
One estimate of the amoimt fotmd in London, during 1825, for 
foreign loans was £11,304,623, and much of it went to ephemeral 
governments in Brazil, Mexico, Guadalajara, Peru, Guatemala, 
and Greece. The total for commercial flotations at home and 
abroad was £17,582,773 and much of this, even at home, passed 
into the pockets of the plausible rascals who engineered such 
premature flotations as the Great Westminster Dairy, the Welsh 
Slate, Copper, and Lead Company, and the Imperial Distillery.^ 
A large part in stimulating aU this over-speculation was played by 
the numerous small banks of the day which provided the finance 
both by advancing their clients’ money and issuing bank-notes 
without adequate cover. Accordingly when the boom gave way to 
decline and finally to collapse, the situation became doubly serious 
from the number of banks that began failing aU over the country. 
The winter of 1825-6 was a nerve-racking time even for relatively 
solid banks and merchants, and the rapid growth of tmemployment 
and distress hardly needs much special explanation. And when 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ 18265 History, pp. 371-55 for the revelations which 
were eventually made of thej'^petty meanness and manoeuvring”, not merely 
of the Greek deputies but^^faume, Ellice, Bowring, and Messrs. Ricardo who 
“iiiied the newspapers wi^etters of palliation or recrimination”. Though, the 
full story was not known lor some time, the Stock Exchange must have guessed 
much, for Greek loan fell very steeply, and would doubtless have become worth- 
less had it not been for the growing prospect of Anglo-Russian intervention on 
behalf of the Greeks. 

® Ibtd.y 1825, Public Documents, pp. 48-50, for a list of the dotations 
of the year. Long as the list is, it represents only a part of the attempted 
flotations. 

* 
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ttPchme-smasHng began again, as it 

perhaps, less need to explain why Ministers devoted much of to 
pSuamentary effort, in the Session begun on February 2nd, to 
pending Sembers to consent to Ae Corn Law modifications 
which would prevent bread from rising in pnce. 

were raging^as to what had ready brought about the ba^-Mures 
and' what might be expected to provide a remedy. But Huskisson 
So «Sc5tional firmness and decision in meeung with a 
tJZL of shipowners “ 

take advantage of the distress m order to re-«tabhsh the ^ 

conditions prevailing before 1823.’' He was just as decided “ ® 
ing his face against projects which would have made it diffi 
or impossible to promote 

because of the scandals that had Pf f„°* as 

Qrmpsnies dotiog the gambltag fever of 1824 md 1825. ^ 
Hosfeson was later to point om to the ^ 

characteristic achievements in mdustiy and pubhc worb 
marip nossible bv Toint-Stock Compames, while, m the tsanmg 

debates, members themselves had almost pfivfiegS 

ask the Bank of England to give up such of its Charter privii g 
as prevented the establishment of Jomt-Stock 
more than sixty-five miles from the capiM. S J 

Banks, it had been hoped, f and oAer 

basis than some of the private banks which had Me , 

joint-stock enterprises, too, if the House yet 

legislation and the pubhc from greedy speculation, wou y 

1 a. Annual Register,^ if kit*‘The 

and dieii: value ai 

Hbtory, pp. 64-5: ‘‘The aWp 

tbe shipping interests, . . . Huskisson ... did not 

, the mischievous consequ^c« of ^ovation.^ ier^K . - • without showu^ 

sofiecli "wsis oa JPdu^y xztii. , 
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bring untold advantages to the public,^ It is, perhaps, already 
plain, even before discussing Huskisson’s part in .the Com Law 
resolutions of 1826 or mentioning the current rumour that he 
wrote Canning’s financial speeches, why his colleagues, pressed 
upon Parliament a plan for raising the consequence of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and increasing his salary to £5000 a 
year. And Opposition, though showing good cause to resist the 
particular plan, offered, through the mouth of several of its 
leaders, to agree to a salary of £5000 a year for such a man as 
Huskisson.^ 

If Opposition had publicly to applaud Huskisson’s unique 
knowledge of the general commercial situation and his “liberal” 
views on general commercial policy, his particular Corn Law 
suggestions for 1826 were actually too “liberal” for those Opposi- 
tion sections most closely attached to the “agricultural interest”. 
As finally passed through Parliament against considerable “landed” 
opposition on both sides of the House, a large amount of corn, 
already in bond, was to be released immediately on payment of a 
duty, in the case of wheat, of lOi. per quarter and, in addition. 
Ministers were to have die power, during the Parliamentary 
Recess, of admitting 500,000 quarters at such prices and rates of 
duty as to them seemed proper. Nor was this aU, for Huskisson 
had pledged himself, in the near future, “to take the first favourable 
opportunity of calling the attention of the House to the whole 
system of the Com Laws”. This was something too “liberal” not 
merely for the Duke of York and Lord Chancellor Eldon, who 
were barely kept from open opposition in the Lords, but for some 
distinguished Opposition figures in the Commons.® Yet it cer- 
tainly allowed Ministers to go into the General Election of the 
summer of 1826 with great confidence and even permitted the 
anti-Catholic wing of Government supporters to make some gains 
wherever Church and Chapel could be united in a strong feelmg 

^ Hansard* s Parliamentary DehateSf December 5, 1826, Huskisson. 

^Annual Register^ i826> History, pp. 107 et sqq., for tbe proceedings of the 
6th and 7th of April sumi^rised. It contains the following: ‘‘Mr. Calcraft, 
Mr, A. Baring, Mr. Abe^omby, and Sir John Newport, all acknowledged, 
that the proposed remu^ration was well deserved, and they would be glad 
to see a vote to that effect carried unanimously through the House, to mark 
the sense universally entertained of the great public services of the present 
President of the Board of Trade.” 

® Cf. Notes hy Sir Robert Heron^ Bart, 3 under September 1826, for the views of 
one of them who considered that “com has never of late borne a high price” 
and that the Ministerial Corn programme, in the circumstances^ lacked 
justification. 
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,wn.tPooerv and the lemoddled Catholic itasociadon. Hae is 
Sempo J!y picture of 

Robert Heron, Opposinon M.P. for Peterborough. 

ir wa,' supposed, <!>•< J= w« ^ the p,«^ 

oftheKing’shealth.woddtashtomag, 

It turned «« 0*^“^ ' S Sott T’ 

contests, or so Question are gainers by the dissolu- 

whether Camung and ^.JaiXlost a few in England, but I 

tion. The athohc <f be 

hope has gained tatha bange- but the approaching change of the 

considerably stronger by &e Chang, but tfstrengthen both. My 

Heir Apparent will, 7> general tlie worst information of any 

coheague, Scarlett, *5° bet S« 
manl knoWh told us th^ Wenw^^^ 

■would certainly be m nothing- the three former are excluded. 

” tubSibc ,0 bring in Cobbett 

Sir F. Burdett ^00.“®’^^,?^? _-Q( 4 „cemanymore,itissurpnsmg, 
andashissubsaipuonwashkely top ^ut his conduct, as a 

that, with this bious- he did not even show in that situation 

candidate, vm yiolem an ^ , remonstrated for subscribmg. 
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told me hemshed to see ^ Sl^amrbut think he was a little 
expose him m his true co^, personal treachery to him. 

S cf lese ?ciuons fur udshing to see 

Cobbet returned to Parliament. 

The new Parliament was c^ed "‘^“^gc'vj^'diat 

good deal ^H=r d.m us.^.^ r2i»n^^^^ 

Ministers had decided, during ^bem by the last 

beyond the special to cover their pro- 

Partoentmdson^^ ^ Parliament 

ceedmgs. But, as mtters •nprember enabled Canning to 

wy btfpopular step in foreign policy, 

take, with great iclat,^ sttong bm p p bad 

The death of John VI of p -r bn’s elder son, 

precipitated new Peninsuto bad made over the 

;refe?ring to retain his f “ JS^whom h^Sd provided 

Portuguese Pedxo^s actions were 

TOth a ^ ^ ^ strong party in Portugal which pro- 

by no means to the taste 01 a sirong v<^ j sought and 

cLned his younger brother, Miguel, Kmg and sougnt 
, ' 1 jVoifis kn 'S**- Heron, Bart., pp. loi 3. 
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obtained help from Ferdinand VII of Spain and, it was snspeated, 
from the French forces still supporting his throtje. The ‘"con- 
stitutionaF’ Government of Portugal appealed to Britain, and after 
his experience of Ferdinand's duplicity. Canning resplved on 
action which should prevent ^‘tyranny" and French influence 
from establishing themselves in Portugal as they had done in 
Spain. On December 12th, Canning asked Parliament to approve 
the dispatch* of troops and ships to the Tagus in aid of the Portu- 
guese Government and made a celebrated oration. The heartiest 
applause came, not from Government benches, but from among 
Opposition, and Brougham especially gave glowing praise when 
making it plain that Hume could not rely on his support for an 
“economy" amendment. 

‘T was certainly one of those/' Brougham jjpclared,^ “who held 
some years ago that we were under severe recognisances to keep the 
peace. I know the severity of the burthens under which this country 
labours; but if I feel their weight, if I feel apprehensive (as who must 
not?) of their effect, in case this most necessary measure should un- 
happily fail, I cannot but rely on those sound, enlightened, liberal, and 
triily English principles — principles worthy of our best times and of our 
most distinguished statesmen — ^which now govern this country in her 
foreign policy, and inspire the eloquence of the Eight Honourable 
Secretary with a degree of fervour, energy, and effect extraordinary 
and unprecedented in this House — ^unprecedented (I can give it no 
higher praise) even in the eloquence of the Eight Honourable gentle- 
man." 

And the effect of it all was heightened when Canning, replying 
himself to the Hume amendment, made another great speech 
explaining why, in 1823, on the occasion of the French entry into 
Spain, he had applied himself not to fan the blaze of British anger 
but rather to damp it down. 

“It would be disingenuous, indeed," exclaimed Canning,^ “not to 
admit that the entry of the French army into Spain was, in a certain 
sense, a disparagement — an affront to the pride, a blow to the feelings, 
of England: — and it c^hardly be supposed that the government did 
not sympathise, on t^^ occasion, with the feelings of die people. But 
I deny, that, questionable or censurable as the act might be, it was one 
which necessarily called for our direct and hostile opposition. Was 
nothing then to be done? Was there no other mode of resistance, than 

^ Cf. Hansardh Parliamentary Debates^ December 1826. 

® Annual Register^ 1826, History, pp. 203-4; HansartPs Parliamentary Debates, 
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'TTi Cadiz’ No. I looked anomer way— 1 sought 

that we should blockade (-jam . Tiemisohere. Contemplating 

materials of ^ knmvn her, I resolved that if France 

feS'SSrSr ri.e W I died d.e New 

World into SSe'^SS^e adtes, which I propose 

go forth, on this occasio . diseracc — and then will come 

mmpled down, to yom: if f f uj^^jer circumstances like 

war in the tram her Set macliinations into 

these; you wmt aU^^am^^ ia a Stle while the sort of war required 
by the paf£S PWs defensive' L] and who shall say where 
that war will end?” 

Canning’s motion was, of course, carried ^ost 
the House of Commons adjourned until February 8th, and 
ttooS went out to Portu^ By the time Parliament came 
togedier again one considerable change had come 
scene for lie Duke of York, heir presumpuve, was dead. Canning, 
moreover, had caught a serious chill at the 
was unable to appear in Parhament for some ttme. 10 make 
ZtTworS. Sd Lhrerpopl, Head of tho Govemmmt, was 
SShoTb^paralyris oalobruary ipth.' It™ 
beffinning for Parliamentary proceedings which included s 

ticklish business as decisions to make on 

and a new Com Law. Canning, however, aware that ^ Preimei 

bMp might be at stake, struggled to W==T““'vTJtto™S 
ta order, himself, to present Gove^fs Com 
_ to admit wheat, duty-ftee, when price ™ 7 “' “ 

keen it out when the price was under 60s., and to have a sliding 

S rftty when Z price rose 

It was plain that the landed mterest did not care for a pH 

admitted foreign wheat, duty-free, at los.tmd a 

certain despite Canning’s claim that Je stri.-ken Lord Liverpw^ 

had approved and almost on^ated the plan. On Ma 5 . 

came the great Catholic debate ^ u^arm of 

rdkunius intervened with all his power, he had the chagrm of 

iJoJin Bxn, Februaiy i8th. 
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inding the House refuse to take Catholic relief into consideration 
5 y a majority of 276 against 272. On March Sthj, too, in Com- 
aiittee on the Corn resolutions, 160 votes were raised, against the 
Government’s 229, for substituting 64s. as the minimiim home 
price to be ruling, instead of 605., before foreign corn was to be 
allowed in on payment of a duty of 20s. Meanwhile a campaign 
against a Canning Premiership had begun, and John Bull had 
asserted that “he is not a fit person to be placed at the head of the 
Government”.^ Soon JoAn Bull went farther, and inserted reports 
like the following:^ 

The most confident statements are made that Mr. Canning has 
virtually resigned office, and that during the Easter Recess an arrange- 
ment will be completed by which Mr. Peel, elevated to the Peerage 

will be placed at the head of the Government One thing is certain, 

(and we have proofs of the fact before us from ali^arts of the country) 
that the liberal system has excited a powerful spirit of opposition to 
those by whom it has been adopted] and the hope that it may be 
correaed in time has created no equivocal expression of popular feeling 
wherever the change to which we have just alluded has been rumoured. 
In addition to other circumstances which render such an event highly 
probable, we lament to mention the continued illness of Mr. Huskisson. 

John Bull was a power, but there were greater powers who hated 
the “liberal quackeries” of Free Trade, Catholic Emancipation 
and Portuguese Constitution for which Canning was deemed to be 
showing such an affection. Yet George IV finally flinched before 
the dangerous work of passing over Canning, and on April 12th it 
could be announced in the Commons that he had been appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury. The whole “Protestant” section of 
the Cabinet, thereupon, retired, declining to serve under a Prime 
Minister, pledged to Catholic Emancipation. But if some had 
hoped that the “Protestant” demonstration would destroy the 
Canning Government at birth, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment.® Canning showed considerable adroitness in cohecting a 
Ministry and in having it recognised that, “respectable” as it was, 
a far stronger Ministo’ was in prospect when negotiations witib 

^ IMd,» February 25^ ® March iith* 

® Cf* Ihid.^ April 15th: “we liave to announce the resignations of his Grace^ 
the Duke of Wellington^ tlie Earl of Eldon, Mr. Feel, the Earl of West- 
morland, Earl Bathurst, Lord Melville, and Lord Bexley. . , . The Attorney 
General has resigned, as have also the Lord Chamfoerkia, the Vice-Chamberlain, 
and the Master of the Horse. ... In the subordinate offices numerous resigna- 
.:don8..'havemamraBy,mken ...■ 
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te.migs were completed. What, ta feet, was in pmpOT vm 
Se pl^ on May ist when Parliament reassembled, Md 
feondLii Sk Robert Wilson, Bnrdett and Tierney led much of 
the i-Opposition on to the Government side of House, 
behind tZms, leaving their old benches to be occupied by the 
“Protestants”. Soon, despite the objections of Lord Grey, three 
Whig representatives entered the Cabinet m the persons o 
Tierney and Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle while o&ers accepted 
honoli or minor appointments. By the time the Session ended 
on Tuiy Qth, there certainly seemed a fair prospect that a liberal 
Svstem” had been inaugurated with possibly starthng results for 
Se national future. The fact that, to Canning’s intense irritation, 
the "Duke of Wellington had chosen to destroy Government s 
^opo^ £ *= Lords, appeared ooly to soreiytheo tte 
tjorn F F It rnnsiderablv widened the 



breacn oexweeu . _ 

general welcome and support given to Ae Can^g Government 
by the Press of the capital was another fartor which favoured the 
advent of a “liberal system”.'^ Discussion had even begun of &e 
possibility of creating a large batch of new peerages in order that 
the House of Lords might cease to be a weapon m the hands ot 

^John%ul^voiccd the alarm of those who feared the advent of a 
“new system” in passage like the following: 

we assert that the real power of the Government is in the hands 
of a confederacy between Radicals and the rump of the Whigs, nonu- 
mllv but really directing Mr. Canning-that the former 

SL SSrgo“rningVwer . . . while Mr. Canning alone com- 
mands the ear of the King, and has the disposal of ail the ^ 

testate; and exercises its influence m a greater degree than it has 

1 Cf. Memoirs of the Court of George IV, ii, 3^5^: ^ 

* T c%tA aoderich movine to bring up the Report of the Committee ott 

Laws, Ministers were again left in a minority of ® Lord 
abandoned the Bill; not, however, without an expianauon from the Firet^or 
of the°Treasury, who, in one of his sparkling sp®«ches d^vered m &e Horn ^ 
fvf rommons on the iSth, sought to throw ndicule on the Duke ot Wellm^on. 

a Mav la, iSzT^the London Press,.with very few exMpnons, w 

deSRe^c^’of Se hlterog™ mix^.e. which Mr. Cannmg is 

SrS M^r^o^'^wTcSS'teagine how a statement shouM ^ 

niriff from, one end of the town to the others that fifteen Peers were to be 

nt- ■if aTi«ini anted or raised* unless something had occurred to justify ttj or how 

Se^S^f BaJ^f Russell of 

^i^ore should have been bandied about the streets ...if somebody bad 

not arranged the list’ ^ . 
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been exercised by any Minister in modern times. . . . Ask Lord 
Goderich who it is that appoints the governors of the colonies,* and 
even down to the lowest offices in the colonies? MR; canning. Ask 
Lord Dudley who appoints the ambassadors, and ministers, and 
attaches, down even to the lowest clerk in the Foreign Department? 
MR. CANNING. Ask Lord Anglesea who appointed the members of the 
Board of Ordnance? MR. canning. We know that he has the Navy 
and Army, and even the King’s household uiTder his imperious 

control No minister was ever trusted with such power; but we 

shall see that, although he is and must be considered solely responsible 
for the exercise of this power, the real moving authority is a faction . . . 
led by Brougham, Burdett, Wilson, and others who will insist upon 
regulating his measures. . . . 

There were other alarmist passages which declared that the«“new 
system” would not only aboHsh Protestant Ascendancy and 
establish a Catholic problem of the gravest kind but would proceed 
to Parliamentary Reform and a campaign against the House of 
Lords.^ Whether or not John Bull really beheved in the spectres 
it was attempting to call up. Canning’s unexpected death, on 
August 8th, certainly ended the prospect of establishing, in the 
words of “his sanguine friends”, “political changes of the highest 
human importance”.^ But the political position that Canning had 
established for himself was so strong that the King resolved to 
allow the Government which he had collected to continue under 
Lord Goderich who, as Robinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had acquired some national reputation. Goderich, as is well 
known, proved totally lacking in the resolute temper and firm will 
necessary in a Prime Minister, newly appointed in difficult circum- 
stances, and allowed himself to be forced into a succession of 
difficulties by a third-rate Tory politician, Henries, now hardly 
remembered. The King, who had now no Canning to fear, success- 
fully pushed Herries for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, and 
Herries vetoed, time after time, the project of making some counter-" 
concession to the Whigs by admitting Brougham to high legal office 
and inviting Lord Holland to become Foreign Secretary. John Bull, 

^ G£ The State of the^Natton suppiement;, issued gratis^ with the John Bull 
number of June 3, 18^: “Never was the country at any period of its history 
since the period of the Revolution, in a state of such fearful danger as in the 
present moment. There have been disgraceful intrigues, corrupt statesmen, and 
dangerous conspiracies.” 

® Memoirs of the Court of George IV^ ii, 326. 

® Cf. John Bull, October 14th, which gives the King the prime credit for the 
veto on the new Whig appointments. 
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in f^ct, speedily came forward with the suggestion that in a Europe, 
talcen dangerously nearer a general war by such a disastrous 
consequence of Canningite “liberalism” as the pro-Greek pre- 
parations against Turkey, it was high time to put British policy 
into theliands of the Duke of Wellington. 

By December 1827, the Goderich Government, if Government 
it can be called, was breaking up under the strain of dealing with 
Herries, on the one hand, and Whig grievances on the other. 
Goderich resigned at least once during December but was per- 
suaded to go on rather than inconvenience the King who, if he 
complained of the weakness of his Government, was still making 
ample use of it by taking more and more of the patronage into his 
own^hands. Early in January 1828 the approach of the new 
Parliamentary Session caused Goderich fresh anxiety, for his 
position in the Lofds seemed hopeless and a new dispute had 
broken out between Herries, on the one hand, and Huskisson, 
backed by the Whigs, on the other. It was, doubtless, when 
describing his increasing difficulties to the King that Goderich 
burst into the tears recounted by the gossips and was requested 
to send the Lord Chancellor to the Palace.^ The result of the 
interview between the Chancellor and the Monarch was a sum- 
mons to the Duke of Wellington to form a Government, and the 
Duke’s resolve, in order to retain the Canningites if not the Whigs, 
to refrain from turning his back completely on the “liberalism” 
of Canning. By January 19th, Greville was noting down in his 
Memoirs the following developments:^ 

The first thing to be done by the Duke was to negotiate with 
Huskisson . . . and for many days the question was whether Huskisson 
would join or not, the Whigs of coiurse most anxious he should refuse, 
the new Government ready to make great concessions to tempt him 
^to join them. He has acceded, however, but much to the disgust of 
many of his friends, some of whom think he has behaved shabbily in 
abandoning the WMgs, who supported him, and who had supported 
Cannmg at his utmost need. ... At present the exact terms of his 
bargain are not known. ... If the Tories have agreed to those measures 
(except the Catholic question, for that is to rew^ on its old footing) 
which he deems necessary, and of which he is tfja author — that is, of 
Free Trade &c. — ^he would probably rather act with them than with 

^ Spencer Walpole’s Hwrory, ii, 467, epitomises rumour thus, on the basis 
of the Memoix writers: “Goody Goderich began to cry, and his Majesty offered 
him his pocket-handkerchief.” 

® Gremlle Memoirs, under January 19, 1828. 
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the Whigs; and in joining Government he is liable to no reproach jDut 

that of having shaken oflfhis Whig colleagues too easily. 

■ § 

Much subsequent history would, doubtless, have been dhferent 
if Huskisson and the Canningites had found themselves able to 
stay in the new Government. But Huskisson was in a situation of 
peculiar discomfort, surrounded by reproaches* from Canning’s 
family, from, the "WWgs and from those who reminded him of the 
Leadership of the Commons, lost to Peel, and he soon felt the 
need of taking the first opportunity of justifying himself. In view 
of his nominal promotion from the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade to the Secretaryship of State for the Colonies, Huskisson 
had to go through re-election procedure at Liverpool, and on 
February 5th he made a speech there which gave violent offence to 
the straiter Tories. He urged in his own defence that:^ 

... if the Government was such as satisfied the view I took of the 
interests of the country, and provided such arrangements were made 
in its construction as afforded a guarantee that the principles I approved 

should not be departed from, I was not precluded from joining it 

The presence in office of such men as Lord Dudley, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Grant, and Mr. Lamb is the most satisfactory of all guarantees 
that the general principles of our foreign and commercial systern would 
remain unchanged, and that Ireland would be governed with the 
strictest impartiality in respect to the Catholic question. 

To angry Tories this seemed to be a claim that Huskisson and his 
friends had forced “guarantees” for all the principles of “liberal- 
ism”, and the Duke of Wellington thought fit to declare in Parlia- 
ment that the report of Huskisson’s speech must have been an 
incorrect one, for ail that he was purported to have said about the 
guarantee was untrue.^ It was hardly a happy start in the experi- 
ment of reassociating Canningites with “Protestants” but, as both, 
parties were prepared to pass it over. Government did not break 
up quite so soon as Opposition would have hoped. Opposition, 
however, had reason to be elated at one remarkable success it 
enjoyed in its independent efforts at “reform” for, after Lord John 
Russell had carried^ motion in the Commons, on February 26th, 
for a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts on behalf of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, all attempts to organise the destruction of the 

1 HusMssoffs Collected Speeches^ iiij 673. 

^ Greville Memoirs^ iinder Febniary 25> 1828. 
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resjulting Bill broke down even in the Lords. ^ Peel had been, 
perhaps, too dexterous in securing the addition to Russell’s Bill of 
provisions safeguarding the Church by imposing upon the mem- 
bers of every corporation and, at the pleasure of the Crown, upon 
the holder of every office, a declaration that they would “never 
exert any power x>r any influence to injure the Protestant” Estab- 
lished Church. Peel’s declaration cut the ground from under the 
feet of Lord Eldon, who was plotting with some of the Bishops 
for the Bill’s destruction in the Lords. Yet the Anglican-Dissenter 
alliance against Catholic Emancipation, which Peel was possibly 
calculating upon, proved a vain hope for many reasons. 

Inside the Cabinet, meantime, tension was developing on a 
nuiflber of subjects. The Duke’s views on Greece, Portugal and 
Navarino were a long way from “liberal”; the necessity of framing 
a new Corn Law aU-but broke up the Government;” and the three 
nights of debate on Burdett’s Catholic resolution renewed all the 
old strains especially when the pro-CathoIics were victorious by 
272 votes against 266. But the fatal strain came on yet another 
subject of division, the disposal of the seats for the boroughs of 
Penryn and East Retford, boroughs which had admittedly been the 
scene of gross and apparently incurable corruption during the 
General Election of 1826. “Liberal” policy, as vainly advocated, 
during 1821, in the case of Grampound, was to use the opportunity 
to find members for the large unrepresented towns and, as the 
transfer of Grampound’s seats to Leeds had been suggested in 
1821, so Penryn’s seats were now claimed for Manchester and 
East Retford’s for Birmingham.® Huskisson held himself to be 
committed to at least one such transfer, and Peel, after the revela- 
tions of gross corruption that had been made, had allowed a Bill 
to transfer Penryn’s members to Manchester to pass the Commons 
and to be sent to the Lords, There it seemed certain to be de- 
stroyed, and so, on May 19th, Huskisson resolved that it was his 
duty to support the plan of giving East Retford’s members to 
Birmingham though it had been part of Peel’s compromise formtila 

^Opposition’s victory on tMs occasion represented a victory over both 
sections of Government combined? for Hnskissoa haS^taken the view that the 
Anmiai Indemnity Acts removed all substantial Dissenting grievances. 

® C£ Buiwer’s Falmentm^ i? 245. 

® Fenxyn had been investigated before in 1807 and 1819:, and, at East Retford? 
voters expected twenty guineas from each of the sncccssM candidates they had 
helped to seat. Yet it must be admitted that the boroughs in question were not 
so much blacker than a score of others as more ujofortuiate in being found out. 
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t^at East Retford’s seats should in future go, according to SQme 
weight of precedent, to the whole hundred in which East Retford 
lay.^ And after having voted against his nominal leader and taken 
Palmerston and Lamb with him, Huskisson sat down at two in the 
morning to write the Prime Minister an offer of resignation. It is 
plain from the events of the next few days that Jluskisson’s letter 
was only a gesture and that he expected to be asked to continue, 
perhaps, wifli some flattering intimations of his indispensability. ' 
But the Duke, seeing a chance of forcing Huskisson out, perhaps 
isolated from his friends, refused to give it up and Huskisson left 
the Government much against his will. But he was followed out 
of the Cabinet by Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, and Charles 
Grant while William Lamb, Irish Chief Secretary, also thre^ up 
his appointment. The High Tories might, for the moment, exult 
at this wholesale departure of “liberalism” fi»m English Govern- 
ment but events proved that they did not see very far. Yet the 
wisest pohtician could hardly have foreseen, for example, what 
was to develop from Wdlington’s nomination of Vesey Fitzgerald, 
“Catholic” M.P. for County Qare, as President of the Board of 
Trade in place of Charles Grant. 

Ireland had been particularly affected by the constant political 
changes that had followed on Liverpool’s collapse some sixteen 
months back. The appointment of Canning as Prime Mimster, 
attended as it had been by the departure of all the strongest 
“Protestants” in the Government, had raised a tempest of joy in 
Catholic Ireland. How dangerously explosive that joy was may be 
instanced from the following piece of oratory by Sheil, co-founder 
of the Catholic Association with O’Coimell and, by some, 
accounted the greater speaker:^ 

Peel is out — Bathurst is out— Westmorland is out — Goulbum (but 
he is not worth mention) is out — Wellington, the bad Irishman . . . va^ 
out — ^and thanks be to God, the hoary champion of every abuse — ^the 
venerable supporter of corruption in ail its forms — ^the pious antagonist 
of every generous sentiment — ^the virtuous opponent of every Hberal 
amelioration — the immaculate senator who wept over the ruins of 
Grampound — ZZMOta^procrastinatir^, canting, griping, whining, weeping, 
Maculating, protesting money-getting, and mon^-keeping eldon is out. . . 

^ Bulwer’s Palmerston, 1 , 250-79, ^ves a ve^ full account of the Penryn and 
East Retford controversy in the Cabinet and in Parliament. It is largely in the 
words of Palmerston’s own Journal. 

^ John Bull, May 13th. The italics are, of coxme,John Butt’s which claimed 
also ihat Shell apparently intended to be moderate. 
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better than the presumption of Wellingtonj the narrow-heartedness of 
Bathurst, the arrogance of Westmoreland, the ostentatious manliness 
and elaborate honesty of Mr. Peel, we have got rid of Lord John 
Eldon’s tears (Loud cheers). The old Hypocrite ! . . . The whole empire 
rqoices at his fall. 

Soon O’Connell was prophesying the enactment of Catholic 
Emancipation in 1828, and when the beginning of that year 
brought, instead, the return to power of Wellington and Peel and 
the consent of the Canningites to work with them, the explosive 
possibilities of the Irish situation grew markedly. Then came the 
departure of the Canningites from the Wellington Government, 
and the by-election in County Clare. After some brief search for 
a Protestant candidate, prepared to adopt the Catholic Associa- 
tion’s cause, the Association resolved on putting up Daniel 
O’Connell against Vesey Fitzgerald. There was no legal obstacle 
to his nomination as a candidate or, apparently, to his return by 
the Sheriff as the duly elected representative of the county. And 
to satisfy those timid freeholders, who might seek refuge from the 
danger of crossing their landlords by urging the uselessness of 
voting for one who could not take his seat, it was even thought fit 
to publish a case arguing O’Connell’s perfect right to a seat if he 
took the Parliamentary Oath in the form most bindmg on his 
conscience.^ 

Though all the landlords in the county threw their influence 
behind Fitzgerald, who was, besides, a popular landlord himself 
with a long record of voting in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
it soon became obvious that the priests and the Catholic Associa- 
tion were successfully mobilising the w'hole of the Catholic com- 
munity’s voting power against hkn. Moreover, the imagination of 
all Catholic Ireland was powerfully seized by the reports soon 
,„,^ming from Clare of priests and voters preparing to march to- 
gether to the county town of Ennis and of the great and confident 
Catholic multitude subsequently collected there.® Fitzgerald’s 

^ Amml Regisier, 1828, History, p. 123: “To get rid of the objection against 
electing a man who could not sit — an objection which was within the compre- 
hension even of the cultivator of a potatoe garden — Mr. O’Connell was rash 
enough to pledge his professional character as a lawy”-», not merely that, as a 
(itholic, he was capable of being elected— which was true — ^but that he could 
, sit and vote in the House of Commons without taking the oaths. Mr. Butler, 

, a Catholic English osaveyancer and barrister, published an elaborate opinion 
to the same effect.” 

* Cf. T. Macnevin’s Speeches pf Rt. Mm. R, L. Shetlf p. 53, for one scene: 

Mass being finished. Father Murphy threw his vestments off, and without 
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hustings speech of June 30th was almost a confession of failur^e in 
aHvance though he still thought fit to hint darkly at the con- 
sequences that normally followed a “serious difference” between 
a landlord and his tenant.^ O’Connell’s speech was full of 
confidence:^ * 

‘"The time is come/’ said he^ “when the systefh which has been 
pursued towards this country must be put a stop to. It will not do for 
the future to say^ ‘Sweet friend^ I wish you well/ but it must be shown 
by acts that they do wish us well. It is time that this system should be 
put an end to, and I am come here to put an end to it. The right hon. 
gentleman has boasted of the support he has received from most of the 
gentry of the county. He has the support of some of our friends, it is 
true, and of ail our enemies — not one portion of the filthy press but 
affords him their support. Oh! there is nothing makes the iron %ntCT 
my soul so much as the air of patronage with which our claims are 
taken tmder the wing of a great patron; but the time when we could be 
trampled upon with impunity is gone by. We do not now, as we were 

wont to do, bend our neck before our masters Send in the right 

hon. gentleman, and he will calculate how much hock and champaigne 
he expended in entertaining his colleagues in office. Perceval it was 
who ffist raised the ‘No Popery’ cry; and every man who supported 
the base, bloody and unchristian Perceval, is as guilty of the deed he 
committed as that infamous minister himself. ... If you send me to 
Parliament I will put an end to the horrid tax for building Protestant 
Chmches, and providing sacramental wine. I will vote for the diminu- 
tion of tithes. I will vote for a reform in parliament; and, finally, I will 
vote for reconsidering the abominable measure of the Union. Be true 
to each other, and to me, and we must succeed. Make way for Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s freeholders as you would for mine; but go round the 
country and tell his voters that they ought to vote for me — scatter 
through the country, and do that manfully for me. I have taken the 
oath of allegiance to my king, and wili keep it; but I must tell the 
right hon. gentleman that the young blood of Ireland is in a ferment. 
I detected a boy of 13 years of age a few days since drilling a regiment 
of boys.” 

After O’Connell had won the election with 2057 votes against 
982 and the Sheriff, on legal advice and after hearing counsel, had 

laying down the priest, assumed the politician. He addressed the people in 
Irish, and called upon them to vote for O’Connell in the name of their country 
and of their religion. . .g The close of his speech was peculiarly effective. He 
became inflamed by the power of his emotions.’’ 

^ C£ Annual Register ^ 1828, Histoiy, p. 126: ‘‘‘When the day arrives, said he, 
and arrive I fear it will, when a serious difference will take place between the 
landed proprietor and bis tenant ... is it the payment of a few pounds that can 
compensate the tenant for the total alienation uf his landlord?” 

® Ibid.:, p. 127. 
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seqt in a return declaring him elected. Catholic Ireland went nearly 
wild with joy. Just at this juncture, too, the Unlawful Societies 
Bill of 1825 ran out, having been passed as a three-years Act, and 
the old Catholic Association, reconstituted at once, began a more 
ambitious programme than ever, arranging the setting up of a 
hierarchy of Village and County Clubs which it was aimed to 
assemble together, on suitable occasions, as Provincial Aggregate 
Meetings. The alarmed Protestants counter-organised by reviving 
their Orange Associations or founding new Brunswick clubs, and 
bloodshed, on a large scale, seemed fast approaching, in Septem- 
ber, when Lawless, the most provocative of the Catholic orators, 
entered Ulster in order to organise the Catholics of that province 
on die approved Association models.^ The longer heads among 
the Catholics recognised that an outbreak of violence, attributable 
to Catholic provocation, would cause a most dangerous reaction 
in Britain, and Lawless’s mission was abandoned while O’Connell, 
with great emphasis, advised the most scrupulous adherence to the 
law. That the Catholics were in danger of losing a winning posi- 
tion, in which Ministers themselves, as shown by the speech of 
Dawson, Peel’s brother-in-law and Treasury Secretary,^ had 
begun considering concession, was evidenced by autumn events 
in England. There, the most important public meeting that had 
taken place for years revealed a great and vehement majority 
against concession to the Association, and this, despite a very wide 
variety of pro-Catholic advocates. A full description of the County 
of Kent meeting at Penenden Heath, on October 24th, cannot here 
be given though it was attended by over 20,000 persons. But Lord 
Camden, speaking in favour of the Catholics, was hissed; Lord 
Darnley, on the same side, was assailed with cries of “Old prosy”, 
“Stuff and nonsense”, and “Don’t twaddle all day”; and Lord 
Teynham, another pro-Catholic peer, was denounced as “an old 
fool” and ended his speech amid “vociferations”. Shell, who had 
come especially from Ireland, was almost continuously shouted 
down, and no better fate attended Cobbett and Hunt. Against 
Cobbett the clamour is reported to have been “incessant and 

^ Cf. Annual 18281 History, ro. 138-9, for bitter criticism of Lawless 

as a and heartless declaimer** and iinprinciplld gambler in rebellion”. 

® lUd,, pp, 130-3, for the large repercussions of me speech made at Berry, 
oh August i2th, by one whose **l£aguage in the Home of Gominons had 
. invariably breathed more than ordinary vehemence against emancipation” and 
who now declared that faced by'the necessity of choosing between die crushing 
of the Association and oonc^don, he^ preferred concession, 
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almost deafening”; a tremendous outcry was kept up against Hunt; 
afldj finally a “Protestant” petition was carried by a large majorify.^ 
The strength of the “No Popery” sentiment, that could be aroused 
in favourable circumstances, was also displayed, somewhat later, 
at a great County meeting in Devonshire, and then the “Protestant” 
leaders relaxed. They had no great mind to provide, by meetings 
of their own, a justification for incessant Catholic assemblies in 
Ireland or Radical meetings in Britain,® and, besides, it seemed 
yet hardly conceivable that Wellington and Peel could be preparing 
to “betray” them. 

But Wellington and Peel had both ceased to see how the existing 
system in Ireland could be maintained, even for another year, 
without force of arms, and both, even if they hardly yet admitted 
it to themselves, were awaiting a suitable opportunity to requ^t 
their party and the Crown to reconsider the Irish Question. As 
events turned out, matters did not run the cSurse that Ministers 
would have chosen. On December 4th, Dr. Curtis, Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, takipg advantage of old services rendered to 
Wellington in the Peninsula, wrote him a personal letter urging a 
settlement of the Catholic Question. Wellington, in a reply dated 
December nth, admitted a sincere anxiety for a settlement but 
urged that the question was now so enmeshed in party bitterness 
that a “satisfactory remedy” was only conceivable if the question 
could be buried “in oblivion for a short time” while it was re- 
considered dispassionately from all sides. Dr. Curtis sent the 
letter to the Association, where it was joyfully hailed as a proof of 
the Duke’s conversion, though Dr. Curtis himself had, meantime, 
sent a reply to Wellington treating the short period of “oblivion”, 
mentioned by the Duke, as inadmissible as well as highly dangerous 
in the existing temper of Ireland. Dr. Curtis now sent Welling- 
ton’s message and his own reply to the Marquis of Anglesea, 
whom WeUington had himself sent to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant?==‘ 
Anglesea, piqued apparently by Wellington’s failure to keep him 
informed of current developments, answered the Catholic Primate 

^ H. Jephson, The Platfortn, ii, 27-9, has a full account, borne out by the 
newspaper reports. 

® Cf. the anti-Catholi# Annual Register, 1828, History, p. 145: “Such meetings 
are fitted to express nothing but tumultuous determination; there can be no 
weighing of argument. . . . But they are a perfectly legitimate mode of expressing 
opinion. . . . The leaders and speakers, too, of this assembly were very different 
from the noisy demagogues whose effiisions had brought disgrace on public 
meetings.” 
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in a letter which contained much good advice but also the opinion 
that the short period of “oblivion” was impossible and would, 
in any case, be misused and misrepresented by the Catholics’ 
opponents.^ There followed the inewtable dismissal of Anglesea, 
and O’Connell’s denunciation of the “insane pilot who directs our 
almost tottering state”. There could hardly have been a worse 
time for forcing *^upon the Crown and the Tory party the view of 
Peel and Wellington that the time had come to concede Catholic 
Emancipation, with safeguards. Such safeguards, too, as sup- 
pression of the CathoKc Association and disfranchisement of the 
Irish forty-shilling freeholder, opened an apparently long new 
vista of trouble in Ireland. And yet a large portion of the Tory 
par^, once recovered from the shock of Ministers’ “betrayal”, was 
destined to make Ministers’ plight worse by declaring a war of 
revenge upon their treachery. What particularly angered the 
“Protestant” Torief was the fact that so little notice had been given 
them of Ministers’ changed opinions that one member, at least, 
was hurrying to town, in February i829,^n the confident hope of 
helping Peel to defend the “Protestant constitution” in the new 
Session of Parliament.® Yet Ministers’ secretiveness had been 
forced upon them by the great difficulties that they had with the 
King before he had given permission to put “the state of Ireland” 
upon the Cabinet and ParUamentary agenda.® 

^ Croker Papers^ ii, 2^-6, give a close picture of the situation as between 
Wellington and tbe Lord-Lieutemnt. The Annml Register:, 1828, quoted with 
special indignation tills passage from Anglesea®$ letter: “But I differ from the 
opinion of 3 ie duke^ that an attempt should be made to ‘bury in oblivion’ the 
question for a short time. First;* because tlie tiling is utterly impossible; and 
next* if the thing were possible^ I fear that advantage might be taken of the 
pause^ by representing it as a panic achieved by tlie late violent reaction^ and by 
proclaiming that if the government at once and peremptorily decided against 
concession^ the Catliolics would c^se to agitate;> and then all tlie miseries of 
the last years of Ireland will be to be re-enactedd’ 

® Cl Croker Papers^ ii, 8 (from Croker’s Biaiy, under February 7th): “Feel made 
joke about old Collett [M.F. for Cashd], who not knowing FeeFs conversion, 
had written to Mm to say that he was hastening up to support the good old 
Protestant cause. TMs gaiety shows that Peel is sincere and cordially converted, 
but in a moment he seemed to recollect himself, and looked grave and 
almost discomposed at his ovm mirth, and sat silent and frowning the rest of 
the evening. The Attomef-General made a wry face at FeeFs merriment. It 
seems doubtful whether he will not resignF’ 

® FeeFs Memoirs, i, 274: “at the conunencement of the month of January 
3:829 Ms majesty had not yet signified his consent thlrC the whole subject of 
Ireland, including the Catholic question, should be taken into consideration 
by Ms confidential servants’^ About the middle of the month, the King 
relucmntly allowed Cabinet consideration to begin but only on the under- 
standing that he was not bound to the adoption of the Cabinef s advice, (Bid,, 
p, 299,) 
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Gre^ilU’MemoirS:^ November 28, 1830. 

“I doubt if the Duke will ever be in a civil office again. . . . For 
the present deplorable state of things, and for the effervescence 
of public opinion, which threatens the overthrow of the 
Constitution in trying to amend it. Peel and the Duke are 
entirely responsible; and the former is less excusable ... if he 
had gone long ago to the Duke, and laid before him the statai 
of public opinion . . . and had refused to carry on the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons with such a crew as he had, 
the Duke must have given way. Notwithstanding the great 
measures which have distinguished his Government, such as 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Test Acts, a 
continual series of s^istematic blunders . . . have rendered the 
first of these great measures almost useless. Ireland is on the 
point of becoming in a worse state than before the Catholic 
question was setded; and why? Because, first of all, the 
settlement was put off too long, and the fever of agitation 
would not subside, and because it was accompanied by an 

insult to O’Connell, which he has been resolved to revenge 

Then instead of depriving him of half his influence by paying 
the priests, and so getting them under the influence of 
Government, they neglected this. , . . What remains now to 
be done? Perhaps nothing, for the anti-Union question is 
spreading far and wide with a velocity that is irresistible. . . . 
But common shifts and expedients, partial measures will not 
do now, and in the state of the game a deep stake must be 
played or all will be lost. To buy O’Connell at any price, 
pay the Catholic Church, establish poor laws, encourage emi- 
gration, and repeal the obnoxious taxes and obnoxious laws, 
are the only expedients which have a chance of restoring 
order.” 


Notes by Sir Robert Heron^ Bart.^ January 1831. 

‘Trance. When a King with his Ministers conspires against 
his people; his pbject despotism, his means massacre; can it be 
conceived that any considerable party in England regrets his not 
having succeeded: yet this regret the Duke of Wellington 
avows, and shares it with a large faction; this alone ought to 
prevent Mm from ever again possessing political power. We 
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have now an Administration pledged to Parliamentaiy Refonn^ 
no retrenchment, and non-interference. The chief among 
them are honest and able, and will redeem their pledges; but 
their task is difficult . . , there is a party increasing in strength 
— Ilie extreme radicals— who rather than abandon any of their 
ownlieories, will be willing to oppose all the good they might 
procure for the country, even at the risk of bringing back to 
power those t7ho have always opposed every thing liberal, 
and upheld every abuse,” 

Cobbett expects prosecution, January 1831. 

'"On the blame imputed to me as to the cause of the popular com- 
motions , — It is very true. Parsons that I have, long and long 
ago, foretold what has now happened, I have been, for about 
six-and-twenty years, predicting that, if such a change were not 
made as would better ffie lot of the labourers, a terrible convul- 
sion would take place. I have always said, that Englishmen 
would not, like Jrishmen, lie down by hundreds and die 
quietly of starvation ... It is very true, that I have, for many 
years, been complaining that the labourers carried potatoes 
(accursed hog-food) to field, instead of the bread, meat and 
cheese that they used to carry thither . , .^It is very true, that I 
have long been saying, that the lowest working man was worse 
fed and worse clad than the felons in the hulks and jails . . . 
Nothing can be truer than that, over and over again, I asserted 
that the labourers were put up to auction, and their labour 
sold . . . Aye, but I not only related the sufferings and described 
the degradation of the labourers, but I foretold that they would 
not endure it for ever, and that they would finally break forth and 
attack the rich . . , but then EARL STANHOPE said the same 
thing . . . Fly at him^ then Parsons; deal with him first, and then 
come at ” 


I 

i 


O N February 5, 1829 the fateful Session began in wSich 
Ministers designed to carry Catholic Emancipation. In the 
hope of placating their resentful “Protestant” supporters. 
Government opened the Session, disarmingly, with* a BiU, 
virtually, to suppress the Catholic Association and any similar 
Association that might be founded in its plac^.^ But it could 
hardly escape the notice of irate Protestants that the Bill was a 
temporary one, for a year only, that the Opposition rather for- 
warded than hindered its course, and that the Association itself, 
as if party to the conspiracy, decreed its own dissolution as soon 
as it knew Government’s mind.^ A great flood of anti-Popery 
petitions was, therefore, let loose on Parliament;® Peel was defeated 
when Oxford University was asked to re-elect him and found 
dfficulty even at the pocket-borough of Westbury;* violent and 
seditious placarding, almost reminiscent of Gordon Riot days, was 
attempted in London;® and dangerous anti-Catholic intriguing 
took place at Court. On March 4th, indeed, the day before that 
fixed for opening the matter of Catholic Emancipation in Parlia- 
ment, the King, influenced by the Duke of Cumberland, made 
such difficulties that Ministers resigned and were out of ofiice for 
several hours before the King summoned them back again.® It is 
plain, perhaps, why Peel devoted so much of his speech of March 

^ Hansard^ February loth^ PeeL The Bill gave the Lord-Lieutenant power 
to suppress any Association or meeting which he might think dangerous to the 
public peaccj or inconsistent with the due administration of the law. 

^M^Culiagh^s Sheily ii> 59^ quoting Shell at the meeting of February 12th; 
“The object of this body was, and is. Catholic emancipation; that object is, 
in my judgement, already obtained. Nothing except our own imprudence can 
now defeat it. . . . The course which I recommend is this: let us determine to 
dissolve; let us pass a series of resolutions declaratory of our motives for so 
doing; let us protest against any unnecessary abandonment of the rights of 
citizens; let us discontinue the collection of the [Catholic] rent, but preserve 
the Finance Committee, in order to pay our debts, and wind up our pecuniary 
concerns; let its meetings be private, in order that there may be no pretence 
alleging that we maintain the shadow of the Association.” 

® Annual Register^ 1829, History, p. 36, gives 957 as the number of petitions 
presented against Catholic Emancipation before the first reading of Govern- 
ments Catholic Relief Bill The number of pro-Catholic petitions at this date 
was 357. 

* Peel’s Memoirsy i, 342. 

® Annual Register y 1829, Clironicle, has two accounts under the heading of 
‘‘Seditious Placards”, ^ne is under the date, February 4th, and the other under 
the date of April 2Sth, - 

® Cf. Croker Papers^ ii, 15, for a Diary extract under March 5th: “The Mini- 
sters came home last night out of office^ but during the night more pmdent 
counsels prevailed at Windsor, and a messenger arrived to-day with the ICmg s 
acquiescence in the measure.” 
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5tli^to proving, not merely the inevitability of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, but also ,the large and ample safeguards he was taking fo‘r 
Protestant interests. A Bill to disfranchise the forty-shilling free- 
holders of Ireland would accompany the Catholic Relief Bill to 
the StattJte Book. And, in addition. Catholic members of Parlia- 
ment would have to take, before admission, a very complete and 
binding oath;^ ^tholics would be excluded from the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, the Lord Chancellorship, and- all appoint- 
ments at the Universities, Colleges and endowed schools; Catholic 
Ministers of State would be prohibited from tendering to the Crown 
any advice on ecclesiastical patronage; and any such patronage 
normally resting with the holder of an office w'ould, if he were a 
Catholic, be transferred to the Crown. Nor was this yet all. Peel 
laid up a store of trouble for the Governments of the next half- 
century by undertdsing, that Catholic Bishops would not be 
allowed to assume tiie titles borne by Bishops of the Established 
Church, that Catholic Mayors, Aldermen and Sheriffs would not 
be permitted to attend their chapels in municipal state, that the 
names and numbers of those dwelling in Catholic conventual 
institutions would be registered so that an increase could be 
guarded against and, finally, that no Jesuits would normally be 
permitted to enter the country.® 

During the struggle of some six weeks that ensued, all the 
“liberal” elements in politics supported Ministers against the more 
conservative half of their own party in Commons and Lords. On 
April 9th Croker was able to write thus to the powerful magnate. 
Lord Hertford:® 

The thing is over, and well over — a majority of 105 in the Lords has 
astonished friends and foes. . . . The public mind is much more 

^ Cf, Annual Register ^ 1829, History;, pp. 23-4: A.B,, do sincerely promise 

and swear^ that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance. ... I do renounce, 
and abjure the opinion, that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope . . , may be deposed or murdered by their subjects. ... I do not 
believe that the Pope of Rome . . » hath or ought to have, any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction . . . directly or indirectly, within this realm. ... I will defend to 
'the utmost of my power, the settlement of the property witiun this realm as 
established by the laws. And I do hereby discialm, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure any intention to subvert the present Church establishment. . . . And I 
do solemnly swear that I never will exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled to disturb or weaken the Protestaf t religion or Protestant 
government in this Kingdom. ... I do make tMs declaration . . . witiiout any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever/^ 

® Mansard^ s Parliamentary Debates^ March yth. Peel. Peel allowed that an 
exception might be made in the case of a scholar, engaged on a work of learning, 
® Croker Papers^ h, 3:3“‘I4. 
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composed, and the mob are much more inclined to cheer the Duke and 
Peel than their antagonists. - • 

I dined yesterday with the Lord Mayor, having previously attended 
Peel’s inauguration as a freeman of London, in Guildhall; the thing 
looked handsome, but, literally, the room was better than the com- 
pany — Lord Nugent, Joe Hume, and such like were, except ^ce men, 
the most distinguished of the company. We are not yet quite right — our 
aristocracy stiU stands sullenly aloof— but things itoprove, and after 
Easter I think the Duke will have re-united the great body of his scat- 
tered forces. ■ 

Certainly, it would have pleased the Duke vastly better to reunite 
the “scattered forces” of the Tory party than to accept the 
“liberal” suppoit, continuously offered to him for the next year 
and a half, on conation that he continued in the path of “reforlh”.^ 

But the “betrayed Protestants” of the Tory party were altogether 
less ready than the “liberals” to consider an gccommodation with 
Wellington, and some were, in fact, already vowing to bring about 
his downfall. Yet he had gone dangerously far in the effort to 
placate them, both in die “securities” accompanying Catholic 
Relief, and in the deliberate wording of the Relief Bill so as to force 
upon O’Connell the necessity of standing a second time for County 
Qare, to seek re-election, not from the forty-shilling freeholders 
now disfranchised, but from the ten-pound freeholders. O’Con- 
nell was, of course, allowed to state his case to the House, but when 
he refused the old pre-Emancipation Oath, the House decided 
that he was not entitled to ask for the new one until he had been 
re-elected.^ It was the only possible decision on the wording of 
the Relief Bill, but it cost England, when superimposed upon 
forty-shilling disfranchisement, a great deal of the moral claim, 
even by the standards of that day, to expect much Irish “gratitude”. 

In truth, during O’Connell’s second election campaign in the 
summer of 1829, Ministers heard very little of gratitude ei ther 
from “Protestants” or Catholics who, in the increased tension of 
the time, were to come to blows, in many parts of Ireland, on 

^ Cf. A Letter to the Duke of Wellington on the expediency of making Parliaj- 
mentary Reform a Cabinet Aieasure, The writer^ An Englishmans^ dated his 
letter, October io» 1830, and it must therefore have been one of the last 
*'iiberai” invitations ejgended to Wellington. Its gist may be gathered from / ' 

the following passages: “Introduce the measure unasked, and as unej^pectedly 
as you did the Catholic Bill, and you may satisfy nine-tenths of the reformers 
with a moderate and reasonable change. Wait, however, till the measure 
becomes irresistible, and then much more wil be required.*’ ’ 

* Mansard's ParUamentary Debates^ May 15th, 18th and 19th. 
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Boyne Day, July Parliament had by that time been in 

prorogation for over a fortnight but O’Connell was stiU awaiting a 
re-election, delayed by the necessity of examining the claims of 
those who purported to have the £\o freeholds required by the 
newAci^^ 

It was on July 30th that O’Connell was finally re-elected, 
unopposed— thafiks, angry Protestants claimed, to the wilful 
blindness of Government which looked on while the Catholic 
Association was virtually reconstituted and £5000 was provided 
for O’Connell’s expenses.® By the time of his re-election, too, 
O’Connell had committed himself and Catholic Ireland to what 
was, from the Westminster viewpoint, an astonishing mixture of 
Radicalism and “Popish superstition”. Cobbett and Hunt, of 
course, would heartily have approved his demand for Parlia- 
mentary Reform and a reversal of the late Disfranchisement Act; 
his declaration of war upon the East India Company’s monopoly; 
his desire to introduce Poor Rates into Ireland; his assault upon 
“Grand Jury jobbing” in the Irish counties and Protestant Church 
Rates in the parishes; and, doubtless, too, his readiness to “procure 
an equitable distribution of church property between the poor on 
the one ha nd and the really laborious portion of the Protestant 
clergy on the other”. But even Cobbett and Hunt might well 
have hesitated about O’ConneE’s promise to procure, for every 
Catholic parish priest, a parsonage and an adequate glebe, and 
they would hardly have liked to feel committed to O’Connell’s 
full-blooded war against the “monstrous injustice that had been 
done to the Jesuits, and the monastic orders”,^ As O’Connell 
went on, during the Recess, to denaand Repeal of the Union, a 

^ Cf. Annual Register^ x^ 2 % History, p. 129: different parts of the 

country, the Protestants celebrated, or prepared to celebrate, the X2th of July 
with the usual rejoicings. This the Catholics resolved to oppose by force, 
wherever they could. Wherever the police or yeomanry interfered, the 
viewed them as oppressors, let loose upon them by the partiality of 
the laws, and formed themselves into armed bands for resistance.” 

^ IMd.i pp. 123-4. The result of the new Act was, of course, a mass- 
disfranchisement of the poorer Catholics, Despite diis, over a large part of 
Ireland, Catholic voters *‘of the better class” were the new electoral majority. 

® Cf. p. 125; **So soon as he took the field, what was termed an ‘Aggregate 

Meeting^ of the Catholics took place. . . , This was nothing else dian a meeting 
of the Catholic Association, It was held in the old Association rooms. . . . The 
very first thing done by the meeting was to vote ^Csoocf of the rent as an aid to 
Mr* O’Connell , , * these meetings took place under the very eye of the govern** 
ment without interruption*” 

* IMd*3 O’Conneii went farther and said defiantly of the anti-monastic part 
of the Act: “While it is kw, its penalties will be submitted to> but let me add . 4 . 
that its mandate will most assuredly not be obeyed.” 
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subject which even the most Radical in Britain were not prepared 
to take up, there seemed little immediate prospect pf O’Connell’s 
arrival in Parliament, for the 1830 Session, effecting any con- 
spicuous change. 

Meanwhile, during the autumn and winter of 182^0, there 
came another industrial and agricultural depression Which spelt 
inevitable trouble for Ministers. A very considerable petitioning 
movement began once more, encouraged to some extent both by 
the Opposition and the “old Tories”, who could alike urge 
farmers and tradesmen to call lustily for reduced expenditure and 
lower taxation.^ Some of the petitions inevitably demanded Parlia- 
mentary Reform, too, sometimes in very Radical terms, but by 
far the greater number seem to have been drawn up by men^who 
had agreed to exclude contentious political matter and to con- 
centrate on “distress”. It was a great encouragement to the “old 
Tories” to find that there was still strong* feeling at the ports 
against the “liberal” abandonment of the old Navigation Code, 
and that there was considerable Protectionist irritation, too, at the 
easier entry conceded to foreign com, and foreign products 
generally, by the “liberal” age.^ Some “old Tories” seem to have 
gone to the length of encouraging denunciation of Peel’s Currency 
Bill of 1819 because it had prepared the way for the return to gold 
and low prices while no corresponding scaling-down of creditor 
claims on the nation, and on individuals, had been arranged to 
do even-handed justice and prevent disaster.® Opposition, in fact, 
saw considerable danger to “free trade”, the currency settiement, 
and even Catholic Relief, unless Wellington was supported against 
his Tory enemies, and Huskisson and the Canningites felt the 
same way. A curious Session resulted, therefore, in which 
Opposition imdertook no direct hostilities against Ministers 
though holding itself free, in the day-to-day business of the House, 


^ Cf. Notes hy Sir Robert Heron^ Bart. 3 the Oppositionist M.P.j who wrote tnus 
of the Lincoln County Petition, in January 1830: “On a terribly cold day, Jan. 
S, we met to the number of rather more than 2000, censured the Sheriff, 
and petitioned Parliament to repeal all the taxes on mklt and beer [held to be 
hurtful to the barley farmer], ... I was a good deal ashamed of my coadjutors 
of the [anti-Emancipationj Newcastle and Sadler faction, with fheir tirades 
against free trade, toleration, &C.5 still we may do good,*’ 


* England in 1830^ pamphlet that summarised 185 petitions of 1830, shows 
Lcli Protectionist fcmm to have existed among the petitioners. 


much Protectionist fe^ng to have existed among the petitioners. ^ 

® JMd,, for even stronger and more widely-diffused feeling against Govern- 
ment’s currency policy. It should be noted that the 185 petitions dealt with 
in this pamphlet werc'only adopted in time to be presented to a new Parliament 
in 1S30. 
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to speak its “liberal” mind and, if necessary, vote against Minis- 
terid shortcomings. 

A revealing short summary of the Session, as it developed 
between the opening of Parliament, on February 4, 1830, and the 
death of 'George IV on June 26th following, may be found in the 
Notes of tne Opposition member, responsible for infliaing on 
Ministers their liiost serious Sessional check. Though he had 
defeated Government, on March 26th, where an unnecessary 
piece of “jobbery” seemed in question, Sir Robert Heron was 
still, in June, expressing no hostility to Ministers but rather 
gratitude to Wellington for having carried Catholic Emanci- 
pation in the only way it could have been done.^ The unusual 
situation, as between Ministers and Opposition, is even more 
strikingly illustrated in Peel’s speech of March 26th in answer 
to Heron’s denial, that there was a case for putting two sons 
of Cabinet Ministers upon the Pension List, because Navy 
offices, to which they should never have been appointed, had 
now been suppressed. Here is the Annual Register’s summary 
of Peel’s speaking:® 

Mr. Peel admowledged, in most grateful terms, the support he was 
receiving, and had received, ftom the Whigs. So far from being 
insensible to the value of that “independent support”, most sorry 
should he be to lose it^ and never, in the latest day of his existence, 
could he forget the conduct pursued by the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House on the great measure of last Session, The manner in 
which they gave their support to the government, at that time, could 
never be forgotten by himj and the conduct pursued by them on that 
occasion reflected the highest credit on the political parties of this 
country. In regard to the peirsions themselves, Mr. Peel did not seem 

1 Heron’s Notes, voider June 1830: “This has been a most extraordinary 
Session, there being no man who has authority to keep the House of Commons 
in any order. There are men who waste its time day after day till eight, nine, 
aii-aim ten o’clock, in foolish speeches on petitions ... a long debate then ensues 
on some subject before the House. Bills of great consequence are read at three 
in the moming; and many that ought to have been passed or rejected without 
delay, are indefinitely postponed, ^nisteis have no secure majority, for when- 
ever the old Opposition and the ultras can agree on any subject, they must be 
left in a minority. The Duke of Wellington has certainly done more for the 
country than any former Minister, but it is not enough to meet the necessities 
of the times; the country begins to be tired of his despotism, and would be 
much sooner tired if he were to leave anything to his coifeagues, of whom Peel 
alone possessed any public character or confidence, 'ihe gratitude the old 
Opposition has felt for the carrying the Catholic bill, has more than once 
saved the Administration; but this is fast wearing out, and their only safeguard 
now is the fear of their successors.” 

* Ammal Router, 1829, History, p. 55. Heron’s n»jority was 139-121. 
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inclined to make any vigorous stand in support of them. They were 
not, he said, the result of any ministerial job, nor of any special rufe of 
the existing government; but were in conformity to the rule of former 
governments; and the intention of ministers was plain, from their having 
stipulated with the Admiralty, that the gentlemen in question should be 
removed from the superannuation list on the first opportui^. Under 
the ordinary rules by which these matters were governed, i/was a vote 
which ministers were justified in laying before the»House; but still it 
was only a mere estimate, which the House would allow or reject, as it 
thought proper. 


A tacit entente of the kind reigning, between Government and 
Opposition, dyring the greater part of the 1829 and 1830 Sessions 
could not, in the nature of things, last indefinitely. Oppo^tion 
might be very thankful for Catholic Emancipation, carried in 
1829, and for the abolition of the duties on beer, cider and leather, 
carried in the 1830 Budget as a result of retftnchments which, in 
its opinion, might have gone farther.^ Opposition, too, might 
expect further large retrenchments to result from the official 
investigations into Coldnial expenditure, proposed by Minis ters 
with an earnestness that won the approval not merely of Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Althorp but also of that arch-economist, 
Joseph Hume.^ But, at a season when even “old Tories” were 
playing with schemes of Parliamentary Reform, and Canningites 
were opening the struggle for Jewish Emancipation, it was 
inevitable that Opposition’s “liberalism” should outstrip, by a 
good deal. Government’s ability to follow. And when Opposition, 
supported by the Canningites, failed to carry the transfer of East 
Retford’s members to Birmingham, and failed, also, to find 
members for Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester in any other 

^ Cf. Hansard^ $ Parliamentary Debates^ March isth, Gouibnrn^ for the 
Budget speech of the year. 

® Cf. Ibid. Gouiburn had said this on retrenchment; ‘‘Looking — 
the great accumulation of capirah and to the diminished rate of interest 
... I cannot entertain a doubt, that the House has now the power, 
effectually and conveniently to reduce that part of the national debt which 
bears an interest of four per cent. • . The various departments of 
the government are engaged in an examination of the minutest kind 
into the expenditure of every branch . . . and I lodt to the result of that 
examination for the means of still further relieving the burthens of taxation. . . . 
I look to the consolicjjption of various departments ... to a better and more 
economical mode of collecting the revenue ... as likely to place h«reafter at 
the disposal of the government a great surplus revenue, which will enable us 
to reduce taxation still further. In the same manner, and to the same extent, 
the government proposes to empower a commission to deal with the whole of 
. the colonial expenditure . . . this most extensive branch of the expenditure. . . 
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wax,^ the prospect of a speedy return of party warfare became 
obvious to all.. 

As matters turned out, the renewal of party strife was precipi- 
tated by the long-expected death of George IV on June 26th. On 
June 30lh, Earl Grey in the Lords and Lord Althorp, in the 
Commons, declared war on Ministers’ project of evading, for a 
space, their incre'asing difiEiculties by winding up the Session on 
the pretence of the General Election, made necessary by the 
demise of the Crown. Under the law, there was no real case for 
such hurry as Ministers were advocating since a new Parliament 
needed not to be assembled for six months. And Opposition 
gathered the support of the “old Tories”, led by Lord Eldon him- 
seIf,'»for the view that it would show culpable negligence to hurry 
the existing Parliament oiff the scene before a Regency Act had 
been passed, making provision for the possible succession of the 
new i^g’s niece, the eleven-year old Princess Victoria. Opposi- 
tion showed special resentment of the cry against “Coalition”, 
immediately raised by Government supporters, and the threat, 
employed by some, that unless the Duke got his way, he would 
resign. The speech, which was regarded as reopening the days 
of bitter party warfare, came from Brougham and had reference to 
the play that had been made with the threat of Wellington’s 
resignation. 

"It is an argument,” said Brougham,® “which I acknowledge I have 
not heard in this House, viz. Tf you leave government in a minority, 
I will resign, and where will you get a field-marshal to superintend 
your finances and your law courts?’ If I had had the misfortune to 
hear such a threat uttered in this place, I would have stated the grounds 
on which I deemed it my duty not to listen to the threat. . . , I conceive 
it barely possible for the united kingdom to bear the going out of office 
of a considerable portion of his majesty’s ministers. Let them not . . . 
ipc^ulg e fond hopes from the measure they asntemplate; that hope may 
meet with such a disappointment that they may look back even to this 
parliament with some of the pleasures of memory. The day of force 
has gone by; he who would Me this country by royal favour, or by 
military power, may be hurled down from his height. Him I accuse 
not— •! accuse you (addressing the ministerial benches), his flatterers, 
his mean, fawning parasites” (loud cheers). Sir R. Peel, with great 
vehemence interrupted him— I ask the hon. and Ramed member if he 
means to accuse me of being such? The hon. and learned gentleman 

. ^ifaMiS!ri’sPar/t< 2 m(jMjfli? 3 jDe 6 af«j,February 23 rd,forLor<iJohnRussell’sBill. 
It obtained Huskisson’s support and was only beaten by 188 votes against 140. 

* Annual Register, 1830, History, p. 139. 
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addressed himself to this side of the House, and said, “I mean to accuse 
you, his flatterers, his fawning parasites.” I am sitting on this side ofthe 
House; I am the representative of the opinions of thosh who sit here; 
but I put the question to the hon. and learned gentleman— hot on their 
behalf, but as an individual — and I ask, “does he presume to say of me,” 
^oud shouts drowned the right hon. gentleman’s voice)^does he 
presume to say of me, that I am the mean, fawning partite of any 
man?” (Loud cries of “Hear, hear,” “Chair,” “aMr. Brougham.”) 
Mr. Brougham — “I allude to the votes which have passed, to the 
resolutions vs^ch have been come to, the cries which have been heard, 
and I have as much right to answer those cries as they to utter them.” 

Ministers’ shrunken majorities were no very good omen for the 
General Election which followed the formal Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment on July 24th. ^ Ministers had apparently hoped, to the Jlast, 
that some composition with their former “old Tory” associates 
would prove possible, and to make it easier, had deliberately 
abstained from Coalition negotiations both 'S^th Canningites and 
Whigs. By the end of July 1830, Wellington was conscious 
enough of his Government’s weakness to have turned to two 
different “liberal” quarters for help. The first overture seems to 
have gone to Earl Grey and to have been declined whereupon 
another was made to Lord Melbourne who, as William Lamb, had 
accepted the difficult Irish Chief Secretaryship from Canning and 
continued to hold it, with increasing reputation, until Wellington’s 
breach with Huskisson. Melbourne, too, was offered place not 
merely for hhnself but also for Palmerston and Charles Grant, the 
Canningites with whom he had been most closely associated. But 
this negotiation, too, came to nothing since Melbourne refused to 
act without Huskisson and Earl Grey who, if they had consented 
to accede to any negotiation, would only have treated on the basis 
of a dissolution of Wellington’s existing Ministry.^ 

To make matters worse for Wellington, the General Election 
took place in an atmosphere of rising “liberal” excitement, dTlTTo 
the absorbing news daily coming in from France. There an ultra- 
conservative Prime Mkdster, Polignac, for whose appointment 
Wellington was regarded as largely responsible,® had involved his 

^ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, June 30th, for the division, in the Lords 
and Commons. Earl Grey raised 56 votes against Government’s 100 and 
Althorp raised 139 vot<» against 185. , 

“ H. L. Bulwer, Palmerston, i, 381, 

® Cf. Heron’s Notes, rnider October 1829: “TThe King of Prance suddenly 
this summer dismissed his Ministers, and appointed the Prince de Polignac 
Ms cMef Minister. The Duke of Wellington had certainly a great share in tMs 
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master, Charles X, in complete ruin. But the “Jtily Revolution” 
in Paris, which dethroned Charles X, passed so quickly and so 
thoroughly imder “respectable” control that, so far from deterring 
British “respeaables” from giving applause to revolution, it 
actuaUy'moved many to consider whether something similar would 
not have :o be done in Britain unless a reasonable measure of 
Parliamentary R6form were soon conceded. The committee, for 
example, which made Hume M.P. for Middlesex, loudly cheered 
the news from Paris on its first arrival, while Brougham, who was 
being promoted M.P. for Yorkshire, devoted his warmest hustings- 
passages to warning the Wellington Government against hostility 
towards the new French regime. Matters went even further than 
thisoamong certain circles. Francis Place, who managed Hume’s 
election, wrote thus in his Diary for July 1830:^ 

This new Revolution produced a very extraordinary effect on the 
middle classes, and sent a vast number of persons to me with all sorts 
of projects and propositions. Every one was glorified wdth the cotirage, 
the humanity, and the honesty of the Parisians, and the common 
people became eagerly desirous to prove that they too were brave and 
humane and honest. All soon seemed desirous to fight against the 
Government if it should attempt to control the French Government. 

But after a General Election, some of whose results were felt to 
have markedly weakened the position of the Wellington Govern- 
ment,® the spate of exciting continental news did not stop. Apart 
from continuous developments of absorbing interest in France, 
August brought the beginning of another “respectable” revolution 
at Brussels, and September and October unceasing reports of 
successful demands for more “liberty” at Brunswick, Leipzig and 
Dresden, Cassel (Hesse) and elsewhere.® The wave of “liberal” 

intrigiiea and expected that all moderate men would rally rotmd the Prince. , , . 
The Diike of Wellington is • ^ * very mnch alarmed at the results of Ms own 
).S5aiwork.”: ,■ 

^ Graham Wallas, Life of Fmnm Flace^ p. 244. 

^Annual Register^ 1830, Chronicle, pp. 13^40, apparently considered the 
county pollings in Cambridge, Essex, Devon and Suifoik of significance. 
“Wherever/* wrote the Annual Regmer (Plistory, p. 146), “the elections 
approached to the character of being popular, no candidate found himself a 
gainer by announcing that he had been, or intended to foe, an adherent of the 
existing Government/* The Gremik Memoirs also note (July sist): “The 
elecdons here are going against Government, and no -todidate will avow that 
he stanas on Government interest, or with the intention of supporting the 
Duke*s Ministry/* 

® Cf. Bkir’s Chronological Tobies^ ed. Bohn, for Smtember 6th to aSth: “duke 
Charles of Brunswick, expelled by his subjects, takes refoge i» England^ Ms 
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unrest and protest against “despotism” was soon destined to 
spread to Switzerland, the Papal States, Savoy, Schleswig, D*en- 
mark, and, above aU, to Poland, and, meanwhile, England, too, 
was not without its signs of the infection. Place, as was shown 
above, was early approached by London’s working-claaf leaders 
to organise, if necessary, measures of force to prevent thS Welling- 
ton Government from hostile interference aglinst the French 
Revolution.. Place, of course, had little use for such a dangerous 
order of ideas, and on August 12th, other leaders took charge of 
the combative Ultra-Radicalism of the capital when the first of a 
long series of meetings took place in the Blackfriars Rotunda to 
argue the question of Republic or Monarchy for France. Gale 
Jones, with a record of Radical agitation dating back to i795/*nd 
beyond, Richard Carhle, the “anti-Christian” long imprisoned 
for reprinting Paine’s attacks on religion, and the Rev. Robert 
Taylor, Anglican clergyman turned notorioul “infidel preacher”, 
were the leading lights at the Rotunda proceedings, which enjoyed 
some support from Hemy Hunt, too, until he found them becom- 
ing too impolitic and dangerous for one with Parliamentary 
ambitions.^ At the Rotunda foregathered all those who, like Lovett 
and Hetherington, were to organise the working-class politics of 
the ensuing decade, and soon there ensued another development. 
In October, Hetherington began the issue of his Pemy Papers for 
the People, periodical sheets more adapted to the taste and to the 
pocket of the Rotunda audiences, and the parallel would-be 
revolutionaries throughout the country, than anything yet devised 
even by Cobbett or Carlile. 

But before the “dangerous London mob”, suitably stimulated 
by the spoken and written word, entered into politics early in 
November 1830, the countryside had set a dangerous and sur- 
prising example. Why it was, in Kent, that rick-burning first 
broke out, in September, accompanied by the dispatch of threJCSu? 
ing letters and Ae destruction of threshing-machines, is not very 
certain but it is hard to resist the conclusion that Kent was 
specially affected by the revolutionary breezes blowing from just 
across the Channel. But all pauperised farm-labourers had had a 

brother WiHiam is caii^ to assume the government. Commotions in Leipzig 
and Dresden. The king of Saxony sliares his power with his nephew i?rederic> 
and gives his people a comtitution, September The elector of Hesse 
Cassel embodies a civic guard, and authorizes the States to remodel the govern- , ’ 
ment, October 2nd to i6th, etc. etc/^ 

^ CX Quartm^ly Rewim, January 1831, pp. 299-300." 
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hard time for two generations, and, so, during October and 
November, the troubles spread from Kent into Sussex, Surrey, 
Buckingham, Hampshire, and Wiltshire. “Throughout the whole 
of that district of the country,” it was reported, “all protection for 
propertji. seemed to be at an end. Bands of rioters pillaged and 
destroyed during the day; and so soon as night fell, simultaneous 
conflagrations, starting up in different quarters, spread over the 
country havoc and dismay.”^ Strong military and pohce measures 
were, of course, quickly ordered, but the new Parliament, gathered 
on Oaober 26th for the week of swearing-in that was a necessary 
preliminary to the opening on November 2nd, was felt to be in 
no friendly mood towards Government. There w’ere those who 
considered that only Huskisson could now have saved the Ministry 
but he had been killed in a railway accident in September, and 
Wellington, though he had again sought the support of the remain- 
ing Canningites, hali declined to accord them the terms which 
Huskisson himself might have obtained — a large reconstruction of 
the Government and a moderate measure of Parliamentary Reform.® 

Wellington, as is well known, virtually destro5’'ed what chances 
his Government retained when, on November 3nd, during the 
Lords’ first debate, he chose to make a stupid and unnecessary 
reply to Earl Grey on Parliamentary Reform. Grey had been 
reasonably moderate in his comments on the King’s Speech. He 
had offered Government support in resisting O’ConneU’s new 
agitation in Ireland against the Union; he had criticised Ministers’ 
somewhat unfriendly references to the Belgian revolt as implying 
a tendency towards a different policy from the non-interference 
adopted in the case of France; and, in view of the armed con- 
tinental movements for “liberty”, he had asked Ministers to take 
the lesson to heart and accord a temperate reform in time. In 
contrast to the carefully guarded terms in which Grey asked for 
PSTua m entary Reform,® Wellington made a reply that was 

^ Annual Reguteti 1830, History-, p, 149. There were all sorts of smspicioES 
as to tlie incendiarism. Sir Robert Heron*s otherwise very sensible observations 
show him credulous on this point. ‘‘These disorders*’, he wrote, **began amongst 
the labourers, in counties where they had been treated with great injustice by 
their employers, supported by the magistrates. . . - The fires are crimes of a 
frightful nature, and little, I am persuaded, connected with the riots of the 
labourers. Some of the principal perpetrators must ac length be discovered, 
and then-. . . we shall recover our former security.” (Nothy under January 

* Bulwer’s Palmerston^ 1 , 382*«3, for the last negotiations witli the Canningites, 
' ■ Pariiammtary Dd^atesy Lords, November 2nd,. Grey hnpikd 

that there were objections not merely to universal suffrage but even to very 
general suffirage. 
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unguarded in the extreme and certain to provoke a crisis in^the 
Commons as soon as Reform came to be debated there on a motion 
that Brougham was preparing. 

“I have never read or heard of any measure^ up to th^ present 
moment/’ declared Wellington/ "'which could in any de^^ree satisfy 
my mind that the state of the representation could improved, or be 
rendered more satisfactory to the country at large than at the present 
moment. . . .* I am fully convinced that the country possesses at the 
present moment, a legislature which answers all the good purposes of 
legislation, and this to a greater degree than any legislature ever has 
answered in any country whatever. I will go fur Aer, and say, that the 
legislature, and the system of representation, possess the full and entire 
confidence of the country, deservedly possess that confidence, and the 
discussions in the legislature have a very great influence over* the 
opinions of the country. I will go still furtiaer, and say, that, if at the 
present moment I had imposed upon me the duty of forming a legis- 
lature for any country, and particularly for country like this, in 
possession of great property of various descriptions, I do not mean to 
assert that I would form such a legislature as we possess now, for the 
nature of man was incapable of reaching it at once; but my great 
endeavour would be, to form some description of legislature which 
would produce the same results. ... I am not only not prepared to 
bring forward any measure [of Parliamentary Reform] . . . but I will 
at once declare, that, as far as I am concerned, as long as I hold any 
station in the government of the country, I shall always feel it my duty 
to resist such measures when proposed by others.’^ 


Wellington, doubtless, hoped that by his statement he was for- 
warding the attempts that were still being made to win back the "old 
Tories” to his standard. But the gross unwisdom of the declara- 
tion was proved alike by the almost universal assumption of friend 
and foe that it had sealed the Ministry’s doom^ and by the en- 
couragement it gave to the Ultra-Radicals of the Rotunda to stir 
up street-troubles of the Paris model. The Penny Papers for the 
People had already attempted to procure what was almost a mob- 
bing of the King by crowds who had been instructed to^ 

. . . deafen the royal ears with your cries of distress; thunder out 
lustily for constitutional reform— shout for no house of peers, 
NO aristocracy; demand equal representation for all persons arrwed at 

^ As Hansard is in me third person, another version has been used 
® Gf. Grevilie's Memoirs^ under November 8th: ‘‘Never was there an act of 
more egregious folly, or one so universally condemned/ - 

® Permy Papers for the People^ Tuesday, October 26th, Cf. also the number 
for Sunc&y, October 31st. 
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ye(m of discretion^ insist on no more public sinecures', no more public 
pensioners or placemen', no more vexatious taxation, but me graduated 
PROPERTY tax; no more Church abuses; no more clerical cormorants; 
NO MONOPOEiESj petition for a general national independent guards 
tell him ^ he will assist the people the people will assist him. 

Now, afteQ Wellington’s total rejection of even a modicum of 
Parliamentary Rdform, more threatening preparations began to 
excite dangerous mob-demonstrations. The King w&s-dut to dine 
in the City, on November 9th, with the new Lord .Mayor, and 
perilous plans were laid in Ultra-Radical circles to stage a great 
display against Wellington when he appeared in the Royal pro- 
cession. Of the oratory and writing that were employed to secure 
such a result, specimens may be quoted from the Penny Papers for 
the People:^ 

At a crowded meeting of the British Co-operation Society, held at 
the Mechanics’ Institution Theatre, on Thursday last, Mr. Edmonds, 
waving his arm decorated with a broad bright tri-coloured wristband, 
uttered the following sentences amid thundering cheers: — 

“Gentlemen, — ^The king’s speech, to use a theatrical phrase, Sm 
been damned by the whole nation. That Horse Guard speech was a 
signal for every honest Englishman to mount the tri-colouied riband. 
Wear it, every man of you, on the Lord Mayor’s day. 

“Let us now, in answer to this, again beseech our fellow-countrymen 
to re&ain from anything like violence: let us by the force of truth, 
overthrow injustice and oppression. On the 9th, let us, one and all, 
demand our rights of our so soon unpopular king — and let us not waste 
our breath in asking redress for merely the effect of evilj let us strike 
at the cause, and cry, with one voice, for a reformed constitution, 
NO OLIGARCHY, NO HOUSE OF PEERS, THE BALLOT. Let his Majesty hear 
the real voice of the people, and let him bend before its thunder! But 
let us beseech you not to vent your rage and disappointment upon 
such a secondary evil as the unfortunate police . . . who, in hard times 
like the present, can blame his fellow-countrymen for accepting any 
eiajjl©.yment . . . ? 

“We are informed that it is almost incredible the number of sword- 
sticks, bludgeons with daggers in them, &c., that have been purchased 
lately: it is impossible to execute the demands for them; gunmakers 
and cutlers have also an immense pressure of business; this is not to be 
wondered at, considering the danger of the times. . . 

There were even more open incitements to rebellion than this,** 
and, on hlovember 6th, tide Lord Mayor Elect wrote to Wellington 

* Penny Papers for the People, November Sth. 

* Cf. Annual Register, 1830, History, pp. 159-60, for two specimens of the 
printed handbills circulated under the rubric of Liberty or Death. 
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begging him to come under adequate military protection.^ Welling- 
ton, fearing bloodshed, determined to cancel the Royal visit *but, 
in communicating tlie intelligence to the City authorities, Peel, as 
Home Secretary, used language grave enough to start a veritable 
panic.^ As soon as the “public” had recovered its balSnce, the 
panic became, of course, another item in the “public/s” account 
against Ministers, and so, too, did the street-flighting, that burst 
out on November 8th and 9th, between the new police and a mob 
that refused to be robbed of all chance of demonstrating for 
“liberty” and against “tyranny”.® It was, in these very un- 
favourable circumstances, that Ministers had to prepare to meet 
two dangerous motions, Sir Henry Parnell’s demand for a Select 
Committee on the Civil List, on November 15th, and, next day, 
a Brougham motion on Parliamentar>' Reform. The Brougham 
motion "ivas never come to owing to Government’s defeat on 
November 15th. Sir Henry Parnell, though an Irish \^Tiig, had 
been an efficient and hard-working Chairman of Finance Com- 
mittees with strong viev^s of his own on possible “retrenchments”.^ 
The case he now put for an investigation, by Select Committe, 
into Civil List accounts, that burdened the “public” without 
benefiting the Crown, was strong enough to associate a large 
number of “independent men” and “old Tories” with the 
Opposition vote against Government. Ministers were defeated 
by 233 votes against 204 and announced their resignation next day. 
They, doubtless, had some hopes that no strong or lasting Ministry 
could be formed from among the mixture of Vi’hig, Radical, Can- 
ningite and “old Tory” votes that had defeated them. One wcU- 
placed observer remarked that “Peel certainly was in excellent 
spirits for a beaten Minister” and added his own view, widely 
shared among the inner circle, that Reform would prove a “terrible 
question” for the cx-Opposition “as it is a hundred to one that 
whatever they do they will not go far enough to sati^ the 
country”,"' 

But some of the rocks on the path of Reform did not prove so 
' itid. 

’ Ihid., Chronicle under November 7th: “The effect of Sir Robert Peel’s 
letter , . . w.'is beyond description. Men hastaied to purchase arms and to 
secure the fastening# of tlieir houses, as if the banner of rebelliog had been , 
actually displayed in tlic streets. On jClonday, Consols fell three per cent. . . 

’ Jinii., under November 9th, 

•* Cf. his Fimncial Refann, a work published in 1830. 

* Greviik Atetnoirs, under November i7tih. 
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difipilt as had been anticipated. Earl Grey, with an active 
political record going back to 1786, made a widely acceptable 
Prime Minister; and the King made no difficulties about accepting 
Parliamentary Reform as the programme of a new Government. 
Calling "mto council two other leading Whig survivors of the 
“Ministry’''^of all the Talents”, Lords Lansdowne and Holland, 
Grey constructed a Government which was, politically and 
personally, a good deal stronger than Wellington’s.^ The new 
Cabinet’s centre of gravity was in the tightly-ktiit Whig group of 
Grey as First Lord of the Treasmy”, Lansdowne as Lord President 
of the Council, Holland as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
and Lord Althorp as Chancellor of die Exchequer and Leader of 
the Commons. Buttressing itself at Court by malting the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain, the central Whig group found 
non-Cabinet place for younger representatives of other great Whig 
families when making Lord John Russell, Paymaster and the Hon. 
Edward Stanley, Chief Secretary at Dublin. But the “old Whig 
connexion” was not numerous or powerful enough, of itself, to 
man a Government, and part of Whig strategj- consisted in winning 
allies of reputation or experience, who were ready now to agree 
that “moderate reform” had become a necessity yet who would 
also serve as a brake on the extremer men in the Reform camp. 
The man who caused most anxiety in the “moderate Reform” 
camp was Brougham, and he owed it to this anxiety that he was 
removed from the House of Commons altogether though this 
involved making him Lord Chancellor and a Cabinet Minister. ‘ 
Lord Durham was another Cabinet Minister, who had com- 
mitted himself to “extreme” Reform notions in the past and, 
though he was Grey’s son-in-law, there were those who were 
happier to find Mm and Brougham largely outnumbered in the 
Cabinet by advocates of “moderate Reform” only.- These 
adv( 5 ^tes came principally from the Canningites, who sent a 
strong section into the ^binet and the lower offices, but there was 
also in the Cabinet one man who counted as a Tory, the Duke of 
Richmond. 

Ministers began better than some men had expected in view of 

^ Cf. Grmfe Memoirs, under November 19 and 21, 1890. 

® Ibid., May 32, 1831, for Lyadhurst, Wellington’s Lora' Chancellor, ascribing 
the Reform plan of 1831 to Dnrham and accounting for its acceptance by the 
rest thus: “they never had an idea of bringing forward any such measure as 
this till they foimd themselves so weak in tihe House of Commons that nothing 
but a popular cry and Radical support could possibly save them”. 
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their formidable problems at home, in Ireland and on the Con- 
tinent. But in February they were floundering dangerously in the 
House of Commons where their Civil List proposals and their 
Budget were strongly criticised and where Lord Althorp appeared 
likely to become a monumental failure as Leader of thc*House.’- 
But much was changed after March ist when Lord Jjlhn Russell 
introduced what the age considered a really ^sweeping Bill for 
Parliamentary Reform. The “public” and the Press rallied so 
heartily, for example, to the plan of sw'eeping away the represen- 
tation from 60 decayed boroughs with less than 2000 inhabitants 
apiece and of taking one member away, also, from 47 other 
boroughs with less than 4000 inhabitants each that many of 
Government’s problems were automatically solved. For the«next 
eighteen months “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill” gave Administration a unique raison d’etre and the mass of 
the nation every reason for supporting it against Tory criticism 
and opposition. For better or for worse, the more modern history 
of England had begun. , 


^ under February 1S31. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


RELIGION 

‘“Before you produce }“oiix main objection to tJae genuineness 
of the books of MoseSj you assert ‘That thereji no afiirmative 
evidence that xMoses is the author of them’ — no affirma- 
tive evidence? In the eleventh century^ Maimonides drew up a 
confession of faith for the Jews , , . it consists of only thirteen 
articles; and two of them have respect to Moses; one affirming 
the authenticity, the other the genuineness of his books. . , . 
This is the faith of the Jews at present, and has been their fait^ 
ever since the destruction of tlieir city and temple; it was their 
faith in the time when the authors of the New Testament 
wrote; it was their faith during the captivity^in Babylon; in the 
time of their kings and judges; and no period can be shown, 
from the age of Moses lo the present hour, in which it was not 
their faith. Is this no affirmative evidence?’’ 

From Bishop Apohgy for the Bible in Afmcer m 

ike IVrimgs of llmmas Paine ( 2796 ), 

“Supernatural religion has been fertile in inventing systems 
concerniBg the origin of the world. The period which has been 
assigned to its duration has been extremely different among 
different nations of the eartli, and has been limited or extended 
by theological authority. The Chinese records ascribe to the 
earth a duration of more than 20,000 years, and according to 
the opinions of some, of more than 40,000 years. These 
opinions are controverted by Christian believers, because 
according to their sacred writings, the age of the earth is only 
about 6,000 years. Every opinion upon this subject, which is 
supported by a popular and supernatural theolog}", is main- 
tained with a tenacity wliich fanatic dogmatism never fails to 
inspire. It is, no doubt, a matter of curious inquiry when and 
by what means the earth was produced, what importlut 
changes it has undergone, and by what means these changes 
have been effectuated. ... It is, however, a subject of vast 
difficulty, and ... it mull probably always be impassible to 
reduce to absolute certitude any philosophial ideas upon this 
abstruse and difficult cased’ 

From Elihu Palmer’s Prindplm of Nature (1802) as 

rcprmted,%8i9. • 

“A reform of the Church, like most other reforms, would 
permaacntly benefit the many and only temporarily injure the 
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““Before you produce your main, objectioii to Ae genuineness 
of the books of MoseSj you assert ‘That there#l no affirmative 
evidence that Moses is the author of tliem’ — What! no affirma”- 
tive evidence? In the eleventh century^ iViaimonides drew up a 
confession of faith for the Jews ... it consists of only tliirteen 
articles; and two of them have respect to JWoses; one affirming 
the authenticity, the other the genuineness of his books. . . , 
This is the faith of the Jews at present, and has been their faitlj 
ever since the destruction of their city and temple; it was their 
faitli in the time when die authors of the New Testament 
WTOte; it was tlieir faith during the captivit^in Babylon; in the 
time of their kings and judges; a,nd no period can be shown, 
from the age of M,oscs to the present hour, in which it was not 
their faitii. Is this no affirmative evidence?*^ 

From Bishop Wttson*s Apology for ike Bible in Atmver io 
ike Wkiiings of Tkmnm Paine (1796), 

“Supernatural religion has been fertile in inventing systems 
concermng die origin of the world. The period which has been 
assigned to its duration has been extremely different among 
different nations of the earth, and has been limited or extended 
by theological authority. The Chinese records ascribe to the 
earth a duration of more than 20,000 years, and according to 
the opinions of some, of more than 40,000 years. These 
opinions are controverted by Christian believers, because 
according to their sacred writings, the age of the earth is only 
about 6,000 years. Every opinion upon tins subject, wiiich is 
supported by a popular and supernatural tlieolog}', is main- 
tained with a tenacity which fanatic dogmatism never fails to 
insfiirc. It is, no doubt, a matter of curious inquiry when and 
by wJiat means the earth was produced, wffiat importSTt 
changes it has undergone, and by what means these changes 
have been effectuated. . , • It is, however, a subject of vast 
difficulty, and ... it will probably always be impossible to 
reduce to absolute certitude any philosophical ideas upon this 
abstruse and difficult cased’* 

From Elihu Palmer*s Ptimpks of Naime (1802) as 
rcpriiiteci,%8i9, • 

“A reform of the Church, like most other reforms, would 
perm^aaentiy beneit the many and only temporardy injure the 
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/ew. The lais'n-sleeves, the shovel-hats, silk-aprons, and 
monopolizing mcmnbents wonid be the chief sufferers; 
while the condition of the most numerous and useful order of 
the clergy would be improved. Such odious abuses as non- 
residence and pluralities would be abolished. . . . The equal- 
izing of the value of sees would remove the abuse of transla- 
tions. . f . Away then would go the tithe, — the most unjust 
and impolitic impost the ingenuity of rulers ever devised. . . . ■ 
Why keep up .wentj’-two [Irish] bishops where thpre arc 
scarcely any parsons? or why maintain these parsons, with 
large endowments, when they have lost their flocks? There 
are scores, aye, hundreds of well paid rectors and vicars, witliout 
a single protestant hearer; there are thiriecn hundred and fifty 
parishes, without even a church to preach in; yet in all these 
parishes the tithes are levied or compounded for to the 
utmost farthing.” 

From The Extraordinwy Black Book (ed. 1S31). 


I 


I N the first two chapters of this book, much 'attention was 
necessarily given to the politico-ecclesiastical disputes that 
raged in Parliament and the Press on the claim of th^ Protes- 
tant Dissenters to be freed from the disabilities of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Even before the French Revolutj/n had em- 
bittered the controversy. Churchmen claim^ that there were 
designs arnong the Dissenters, if they could win tlie power, of 
sweeping away Tidies and, perhaps, the whole Church establish- 
ment. And die nation ivas reminded that the Dissenters looked 
back with special pride to the Commonweaitli period when those, 
whom they regarded as their predecessors, had succeeded in con- 
fiscating all episcopal estates and in annihilating both Monarchy 
and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. Apart, too, from the loud alarms 
raised by Churchmen on such major matters^s Tithes and Church 
Lands, dieir writers claimed to show reason to fear even more 
immediate danger, from Dissenting designs, in other ecclesiastical 
spheres. One Church critic claimed to find, in Priestley’s pamph- 
leteering,* plain proof that he demanded, in addition to Tithe 
Abolition, the exclusion of Bishops from the House of Lords, the 
abolition of subscription to tlic Thirtt'-Nine Articles at the 
Universities, the repeal of the e.xi8ting Law of Blasphemy (which 
punished even Unitarian speaking and WTiting;,- and the confer- 
ment of the right to celebrate marriages on Dissenting Ministers .'■* 
Pitt had taken a sympathetic view of Church amdctics even in 
1787, and when some of the Paris developments of 1789 and 1790 
which shocked or disturbed the normal member, won what was 
regarded as general Dissenting applause, Burke entered the fray, 

’ Prieuicy’ij pani5>hk‘i waii entitled, A Letter to theRt'sht HoiumriAle Willmn 
Pin , . . mi tile Huhiceis of 1 deration atid Church IhtaUiskment, oecasioneei by 
tis Speech acainst the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. The critic wrote 
a stinging review in the Gentleman's Aiagissine, May 1787, p. 423. • 

“'Fhc Unitarians at length obtained some legal security by the 53 Geo. 
in, cap. 160, entitled “to relief persons who i.wpcgn the doctrine of 
THE HOLY TJUKiTY FROM CERT.iiN PENALTIES". The Act was estftidcd to Ireland 
by the 57 Geo. Ill, cap, 70. 

®In regard to the Anglican marriage ceremony, "forced” on Protestant 
Dissenters (except QuakeA) by the cidsring laws, there was to be a specially 
interesting agitation against Church “privilege”. Before the subject was pushed 
to tlie Ibrefroni of poUtics and the (Dsssemers’ Marriage) Bill of 1836 obtained, 
“extreme” Radical lltitarians with speda! objectioits to such thfigs in the. 
Anglican marriage service as the invocation of the Trinity and the kneeling 
of bride and bridegroom before the altar had had to give a lead in staging 
>' ajjjj jjj rmorting them fal!y_ in the Frgethmking Chrismnr 


Chttrdi "scenes" 

(1811-14) Qmrterlyf Megifior (1823-5)4 
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on ihe conservative side, with a vehemence and effect that were 
astonishing. The defeat inflicted on Fox’s motion of March 2, 
1790, for Test Act Repeal, was decisive enough, at 294 votes 
against 105, to bludgeon the question out of politics for many a 
long year. And it became safe for the Bishops to ignore even the 
appeal of the Scottish Kirk for such T est Act adjustments as would 
secure Presbyterilin Scotsmen the same formal equality of right 
to English office aS" Englishmen, it was alleged, enjot-ed in Scot- 
land.^ Before long, indeed, events on the Continent began moving 
the opinion of the Parliamentary majority rather to concessions 
for Catholics than for dissident fellow-Protestants. But that is 
another story which must be told in its own place, though it is 
vyorth noting here that the Dissenters, when asking for Test Act 
Repeal, in regard to themselves, had affirmed the policy of retain- 
ing the Test as against Catholics. The traditional case for an anti- 
Catholic Test consisted, of course, in the affirmation that Catholics 
were under the spiritual domination of a foreign Prince, but it 
may be doubted whether Dissenters did, wisely in accepting the 
moral case for a sacramental Test at all. 

To turn from the Parliamentary debates on Church “rights” to 
the general controversial field among the theologians is, of course, 
to turn to a very different scene. But there, too, in 1791, the 
Anglican position, under varied criticism tliough it was from the 
Roman, the Dissenting and the “sceptical” or "Atheist”, view- 
points, seemed to be a strong one. In the face of Rome, for 
example, there was yet none of that uneasy realisation of the 
ignoble part played, in the sixteenth century, by many of the 
founders of Ajaghcanism W'hich was, in the nineteenth century, to 
bring such numerous conversions. The story was still all one of 
“Papal pretensions and extortions”, and Anglicans could even 
venture to plume themselves on the Christian charity which 
allowed them to favour some further slight ameliorations in the 
legal status of Catholics despite the opposition of brutal and 
ignorant mobs. In the face of Dissent, too, Churchmen still saw 
reason for rejoicing in the notable controversial victory obtained 

^ Cf. Thomas Somerville, My Omt Life and Times, 1 741-1 Si 4, pp. 225-43, 
for the account, by the leader of the Kirk movement, of , how the Scottish case 
was dofea»*d in Parliament in 1791. The Govemmeht c.^' le was, of course, tliat 
Scotsmen’s grievances, even more than those of the Dissenters, were merely 
formal, since the annual Indemnity Acts, passed regularly since 1727, had, in 
effect, secured them from prosecution for having held office, during the previous 
twelve months, while out of communion with the Church of England. 
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by Samuel Horsley over Dr. Priestley, the Dissenting scientist- 
preacher who had ventured rashly into making a very Unitarian 
picture of the beliefs of the Early Church. Priestley had not only 
been convicted of Greek imperfect enough to rob his reading of 
Early Christian Theology of ah authority but a dangerous blow 
had been struck at the credit of ail Dissenting scholari^ip.^ And, 
finally, though there was some alarm at the re^forcement which 
native scepticism, troublesome enough airffldy with Hume, 
Gibbon and the Deists, had obtained from France, the Church’s 
worst enemy would hardly have claimed that scepticism had yet 
reached the poor. But that consummation was fated to come 
before long. 

In 1793 Tom Paine, who in his Rights of Man of I79i-2«had 
just done so much to found British working-class politics, was 
meditating, in Paris, the work which was to originate the working- 
class “infidelit}’” both of Britain and America. Paine, who had 
had to flee from England in September 1792,® had been promptly 
admitted a member of ^he French Convention but was, in the 
latter half ot 1793, growing appalled, on his own account, by 
the bloody fury of the Jacobins and the undiscriminating attack 
that was raging against “superstition”. It was to give Paine a 
tactically strong opening for the first part of the Age of Reason that 
he could claim to have been finally driven to put pen to paper in 
his anxiet\- to save the principles of morality and humanity from 
the universal shipwreck of religion in France. It might be well to 
quote from the opening of the Age of Reason: being an Investigation 
of True and of Fabulous Theology in order to understand the 
peculiar strength of its style and of its appeal. Here are the first 
paragraphsr* 

It has been my intention, for several years past, to publish my thoughts 
upon religion. I am well aware of the difficulties that attend the siihject: 
and from that consideration, had referred it to a more advanced period 
of life. I intended it to be the last offering I should make to my fellow- 
citizens of all nations. ... 

The circumstance that has now taken place in France, of the total 
abolition of the whole national order of priesthood, and of everything 

‘ When commenting on the third edition of Horsley’s Tracts in Controvert 
mth Dr. Priestly . . , i$iginally published in the Years Z 7 ^ 3 s md 17B6, 
the Qaarter/y Reoiem pronounced them “die severm castigation which a rash 
and ignorant invader of another’s province ever received”. 

* Cf. Trial of [Paine] for a Libel on the King and Constitution (1792). 

* From Paine’s Theological Works as issued by Edward Truelove in the iSdo’s. 
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appertaining to compulsive systems of religion, and compulsive 
articles of faitk, has not only precipitated my intention, but rendered a 
work of this kind exceedingly necessary, lest, in the general wreck of 
superstitution, of false systems of government, and false theology, we 
lose sigkt of morality, of humanity, and the theology that is true. 

As several of my collea^es . . . have given me the example of making 
their volui'^ary and individual profession of faith, I also will make 
mine. ... ■ 

I believe in one and I hope for happiness beyond tliis life. 

I believe in the equality of man, and I believe that religious duties 
consist in doing justice, loving mercy, and endeavouring to make our 
fellow-creatures happy. 

But lest it should be supposed that I believe many other tilings in 
addition to these, I shall in Ae progress of this work declare the things 
I dot not believe. ... 

I do hot believe in the creed professed by the Jewish church, by the 
Roman church, by the Greek church, by the Turkish church, by the 
Protestant church, nor by any church that I know of. . . . 

All national institution of churches, whetlier Jewish, Christian, or 
Turkish, appear to me no other than human inventions set up to terrify 
and enslave mankind, and monopolise power and profit. 

The first part of the Age of Reason is far from being Paine’s 
strongest work, and some of its faults may, perhaps, be ascribed 
to the haste with which it was completed, late in 1793, so that 
it might be handed over for publication before a half-expected 
order for arrest, engineered by Robespierre, could be executed.^ 
Yet hasty though the writing was, and Paine acknowledged later 
that he had attacked Bible and Testament without having a copy 
by him, the Age of Reason made plenty' of noise in the world and 
provoked much angry retort from Christian controversialists. 
Some of Paine’s ex-associates in the British Reform camp, indeed, 
tried hard not to damn him too hard, even when they were minis- 
ters of religion. Here, for example, is the theology critic of the 
NezirAnnual Register for 1794 opening his remarks on the con- 
troversy, excited by Paine:^ 

_ The Age of Reason ... is a bold and undisguised attack upon Revela- 
tion, and especially upon Christianity, drawn up in that blunt and 
popular manner, which has given such celebrity to the author’s political 
writings. It abounds in forcible but unsupported assertions, which, 
by the Ignorant and half thinking may be mistaktti for arguments; but 
they must be persons of such descriptions only, who, after attentively 

^ From Paine’s own Preface to the Age of Reason, Pan the Second. 

* Ne& Anmai Register, 1794, Domestic Literature, pp. 176-7. 
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gerusing Ms work, can give Mr. Paine any credit for a tolerable acquajnt- 
mcc with history, or for that erudition and critical skill wHch were 
necessary to qualifj’ him for such a discussion. To the greater part of 
what he says in defence of natural religion, there are few if any Christians 
who will object. And w'e think it calculated to have good e^cts on 
those uninstructed men, who have been seduced into infidelity, and 
who are in danger of becoming indifferent to all religioiMand moral 
obligation. His strictures on the evidence of reve^tion ire pert and 
flimsy, and such as, in a variety of shapes, have bee^ffrequently detailed, 
and as frequently answered. In the objections which Mi. Paine urges 
to the opinions disseminated throughout the Old and Netv Testaments, 
we cannot vindicate him from the charge of gross disingenuousness. . . . 
His work, however, has been serviceaWe to the cause of Revelation, in 
provoking discussion: and from the most liberal and unrestrained 
discussion, noticing can arise that will excite alarms in the mind o£ the 
consistent friend to truth. * 

All was still confidence, then, in the Chrisj^an camp wHch was, 
besides, about to get a very able piece of Christian apologetic 
a work with something of Paine’s own pith, Paley’s Vim of the 
Evidences of Christianity^ But Paine, after suffering an imprison- 
ment during which he had repeatedly expected death,^ had become 
increasingly determined to do his utmost to free mankind from 
the W'iies and stratagems of “priestcraft”. And when Robespierre’s 
death, in July 1794, served eventually to free Paine and restore him 
to an honoured place in the Convention, there w^as nothing that 
lay nearer his heart than the undertaking of a detailed attack upon 
the veracity and credibility of the Bible. The work, too, that was 
ready, in Oaober 1795, as the Age of Reason, Part the Second, was 
a really dangerous attack upon Christianity despite its author’s 
lack of any serious historical or aitiral equipment. It was Paine’s 
whole contention that the exercise of nmre common sense would 
expose the false pretences on which the Bible has, as he considered, 
been foisted upon mankind as the word of God, and Paine brjjjight, 
of course, a good deal more than common sense to Ms exa m ination 
of the Bible. He brought great shrewdness, very considerable 
reading, a large ^perience of men and aflfeirs, a familiarity with 
the Bible text, dating back to his Quaker childhood in England, 
and, above all, a pen, capable of hard and direct hitting of a type 
that made its greatest appeal, as he knew, to the plain marywithout 

^ Preface to the Age hf Pan ike Seemdt iiad then but little expecta- 

tion of surviving, and those about me had less/^ His danger was not mtmly 
from Robespkrre*s suspicions but from a gm?e illness that overtook hiiix during 
more than tea months in prison. 
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pr^entions to scholarship or to special refinement.^ The shortest 
quotation from the Age of Reason^ Part the Second, must suffice to 
indicate for whom it was written, and the passion of the writing;- 

Peopfe in general know not what wickedness there is in this pretended 
word of Gpd. Brought up in habits of superstition, they take it for 
granted thaf'he Bffile is true, and tltai it is good; they permit iliemseives 
not to doubt of it, a'i,,d they carrj' the ideas they ibrm of the benevolence 
of the Almighty to tne book wldch they have been taught' was written 
by his authority. Good heavens! it is quite another thing; it is a book 
of lies, wickedness and blasphemy; for what can be greater blasphemy, 
than to ascribe the wickedness of man to the orders of the Almighty? ” 

As to the fragments of morality that are irregularly and thinly 
scattered in those books, they make no part of this pretended thing, 
revehled religion. They are the natural dictates of conscience . . . and 
are nearly tlie same in all religions, and in ail societies. The Testament 
teaches nothing new upon this subject; and where it attempts to exceed, 
it becomes mean and ridiculous. The doctrine of not retaliating injuries 
is much better expressed in Proverbs, which is a collection as well 
from the Gentiles as the Jews. ... It is there said, Proverbs ksv, ver. 21, 
“// thine enemy be hungry, gk-e him b'ead to eat, and if he be thirsty, 
give him tsatcr to drink” but w’hen it is said, as in the New’ Testament, 
“If a man smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also:” it is 
assassinating the dignity of forbearance, and sinking man into a spaniel. 
Loving enmnies, is another dogma of feigned morality. 


There are a number of mdications pointing to the fact that the 
Age of Reason, Part the Second, made as great a stir among the 
populace as the Rights of Man. Of the best-known working man 
of that day, the breeches-makcr, Francis Place, it is reported by his 
biographer that he was much influenced by the Age of Reason.^ 
Late in 1796, indeed, Place was arranging the production of a 
cheap edition of the book, and two thousand copies were speedily 
disposed of,^ A later and larger edition was selling just as rapidly 
wheir’Thomas WUliams, the printer, was indicted for publishing 
a seditious and blasphemous libel, and ultimately sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment.® But Paine was pursued with sufficient 

Annual Register, 1795, Domestic Literature, p. 198, was very bitter 
about the “indecency and scurriJity” wMch Paine had shown in treating of 
such matters as the Viigin Birth, 

® The first paragraph comes from the treatment of the Did Testament, and 
the seconit- from the treatment of the New, \ 

* Graham Wallas, Ldje of Place, p. 28. 

^Na» Annual Register, 1797, Principal Occurrences, pp. 102-7, under June 
24th. Over five pages were devoted to an account of die trial. 
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hatred and venom for the rest of his life, and beyond the gr^ve, 
too, to make it plain that the influence of the Age of Reason by no 
means ceased with Williams’s imprisonment and that much 
clandestine circulation was going on. In 1796 when Bishop 
Watson of Llandaff thought fit to enter the lists against Fame with 
his Apology for the Bible, he had the good sense not tq,>indervalue 
Paine’s influence. In tlie very beginning of therwork'he talked of 
Paine’s unsettling “the faith of thousands” a»sd, towards its end, 
he used some even more revealing phrases. 

“Infidelity,” he wrote,^ “is a rank weed, it threatens to overspread 
the land; its root is principally fixed amongst the great and opulent; 
but you are endeat^ouring to extend the malignity of its poison through 
all the classes of the community. There is a class of men, for,whbm I 
have tlie greatest respect, and whom I am anxious to preserve from the 
contamination of your religion — the merchants, manufacturers, 
[manual labourers] and tradesmen [craftsmen] df the kingdom. . . . 

“If this little book should chance to fall into their hands after they 
have read yours, and they should think that any of your objections to 
the authority of the Bible have not been fully answered, I intreat them 
to attribute the omission to the brevity which I have studied; to my 
desire of avoiding learned disquisitions; to my inadvertency; to my 
inability; to any thing, rather than to an impossibility of completely 
obviating every difficulty you have brought forward. I address the 
same request to such of the youth of both sexes, as may unhappily have 
imbibed, from your writings, the poison of infidelity. . . 

The strongest point of Bishop Watson’s oft-reprinted book was 
not its sometimes lame defence of Old Testament miracles nor yet 
its attempted justification of all the Canaanite blood shed by what 
W'as described as Divine decree. It was not even his attempt to 
defend the*essentiai harmony of the Gospels against the inferences 
which Paine drew from the serious discrepancies he believed him- 
self to have found. The strongest point of Bishop Watson’s book 
was the tone of reasonable argument which he sought to addpt and 
the temper of Christian charity in which he conducted the con- 
troversy. This was unfortunately beyond the ability of nearly 
all other opponents of Paine, stung to the quick as they were by the 
tone of “scurrility” in which he had referred, for example, to the 
Virgin and to the Holy Ghost. Paine soon became the object of 
the bitterest hatred to the orthodox of Great Britain and America, 
and if the malice of hostile pseudo-biographies had already been 
“ Apology for the Bible (ed, 1834, T. iSdiman), pp. 138-9. ' 
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turaed against him when he had merely been the author of The 
Rights of Man, Part One,^ what that malice became after The Age 
of Reason ’may be left to the imagination." Malice was taken a 
stage f]^rther after Paine’s death in 1S09 for, then, to crown all 
the misrepresented aaions of his life, there were added the 
notorious «^eath-bed scenes, representing him as calling 
desperate! hii|Saviour for salvation. The stage the blackening 
of Paine had reacllcd, by 1812, the date of another -blasphemy 
prosecution,^ may, perhaps, best be represented by quoting from 
a Tims correspondent of 1811, who supplied the journal’s 
readers with the latest horrors yielded by Christian research in 
America. 

. . # ■■ 

**The blow he aimed at our Coiisiitutioii/’ readers of The Times 
were toldj^ to the groulld^ leaving no trace of its effects behind. 
The notions he propagited respecting religioii (or rather, his endeavour 
to extirpate religion from tlie iandj I am fearful still pervade the minds 
of too many. These infatuated people will do well to compare the close 
of his life with every other part of it. . . . "l^ie author of the sketch of 
his life> Mr. Cheetham of New York . . , seems to have got Ms iiitelli- 
gence from persons with whom Paine passed a great part of it. I cannot 
think of followmg our author through the whole of his life — that is 
pretty well knowm in England. ... It appears he was soon tired of the 
Republic of France, though his former principles remained the same. 
He arrived at Baltimore on the 13th of October, 1S02, in company 
with a woman named Madam Bonneville, wdiom he had seduced from 
her husband, and afterwards cruelly treated. At the first inn lie went 
to, he W'as principally visited by the lower class of emigrants from 
England, Scotland and Ireland, so respectable person would suffer 
Ms approach. He drank grog is the tap-room wiili ai! ... lie was daily 
intoxicated. * . . Mrs. Dean, with whom lie afterwards lodged, says fie 
was deliberately and disgustingly choosing to perform the offices 
of nature in his bed. In the spring of 1804 he rciuiiicd to liis fann at 
New Rochelle: he engaged an old wnmaii. Black Reiiy% who, it seems, 
w^as Mmatch for dnmkeimess: they frequently, says our author, would 

^ The first hostile biography was that issued in London, in 1791, under the 
name of Francis Oidys. The real writer was a Government employee, George 
.Chalmers. ... 

® Cf. North Amemm Rmim» July 1843, pp. 1-58, for W. B. Reed's paper cm 
The Life and Character of Thmm Paine. *‘The time has long gone by”, wrote 
Reed, ‘®wlien the name of Fame w'oiild throw good and pious men into paroxysms 
of indignation/’ 

^ ^ Cf. W1^H. Wickwar, The Struggle far the Frmdmn of fie Pms, p. 73, for the 
conviction of Daniel Eaton for repufoUsliiog, as Part III of the /ffe of Reasaih 
the Examimtion of the Passages in the Mm Testament Quoted from ike Oid am! 
"mikd Propfmems conamingyem Christ. 

* The Tmis» Tuesday, October S, iSii, 
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. lie prostrate on the same floor, quite drunk, swearing and threatsning 
to fight. . 

“His last moments cannot be better described than by quoting a 

passage from a letter We find him, on his death bed, calling upon 

that God, whose interposition he always denied — ^upon tha* Saviour 
whose existence he never would admit — even afraid of his own shadow. 
... It may be thought by some a want of charity in me to expose the 
failin gs of a departed man. I should think so, too, •were ' 1 . not to serve a 
peculiar purpose — ^to set at rest the minds of thoi^; he has disturbed — ^to 
expel the poison of infidelity from the land. In every point of view his 
false character appears. . . . 

Useful and edifying as such accounts doubtless were to the 
immense religious forces, entrenched in church, chapel and 
Sunday school, they did not apparently carry convicticn 5 ) all. 
For the natural leaders of the “labouring classes” tliroughout the 
country Paine’s attraction continued so |»werful that at every 
epoch when popular disorder or revolt was dreaded, in 1812, in 
1816 and 1817, in 1819, and in 1830, much of the blame was laid 
on the spread of “infideiity among the lower orders”. But, at this 
stage, it might be better, for a space, to leave the contest between 
“infidelity” and religion in order to bring the history of inter- 
denominational problems a little way forward from that complete 
refusal to alter a tittle of the Test and Corporation Acts which has 
been seen, registered in Parliament, in 1790 and 1791. That 
refusal proved decisive for nearly forty years, and during the whole 
of that period, tlie bulk of Protestant Dissenters, satisfied with the 
practical immunity from those Acts obtained under annual Acts 
of Indemnity, refrained from reopening the contest. It was to 
the Catholics, and especially to the Catholics of Ireland, that 
Anglicanism made the great mass of “concessions” granted during 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic troubles. Of course, Irish 
Catholics had been so abased as a result of the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion” that even after Catholic Relief Acts were passed at Dublin 
in 1792 and 1793,^ under some stimulus from Pitt whom Burke 
was then tutoring in the necessity of winning Catholics from 
revolutionary temptations, the Catholic position remained 
degraded enough to cause the fatal Irish crisis of 1795. Under the 

' Under the Irish fict of 1793 the vote was given to Catholics 9 a the same 
terms with Protestants; they were permitted entry into a!i corporations except 
Trinity College; they might hold Dublin degrees when a new university college 
should have been founded; and all military and civil offices were thrown open 
to them except those of the first rank, specified in a detailed clause of the Bill. 
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CatiKslic Committee’s Relief Bill of I795 j Irish Catholics would 
have obtained a much nearer approach to full civic equalit}’ with 
many new rights, including, of course, the right to sit in Parliament. 
To the<-“Ascendancy Party” in control of Irish Government, 
however, it seemed so certain that the proposed changes would 
produce a Catholic majority in the Dublin Parliament, which 
would then 6'e absolutely uncontrollable either by themselves or 
any other nommees''^>f London, that they procured the startling 
dismissal of a new Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Fitzwilliam, partially 
committed as he was to the Catholic Committee and to sweeping 
changes in the persotmel of Irish Government. 

There followed a period of increasing tension and violence, 
between- the Protestant community, alarmed and resentful, and the 
Catholic majority, coming, for the most part, to rely more and 
more on French aid^to achieve Emancipation. Finall}-, official 
brutalities and wild coimter-plotting produced the catastrophes 
of the 1798 rebellion and its savage suppression.^ There was now 
some justifiable hope in Lx>ndon that Protestants and Catholics 
could be brought to agree on an end of the Dublin Parliament and 
representation, instead, in a Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
Such a Parliament would apparently offer Ireland profitable 
association with a much wealtMer community, would bring the 
whole strength of Britain to the defence of menaced Protestant 
“property” and yet would permit the bestowal of Catholic 
Emancipation upon a denomination whose representati'vcs were 
certain to be heavOy outvoted at Westminster on any sectarian 
controversy. In 1800, indeed, the Catholic majority saw the 
“independent” Dublin Parliament voted away by its Protestant 
masters without a pang. There had been the broadest hints of 
Catholic Emancipation to follow and, in addition, financial aid 
for theJZhtholic Church which should be wider in scope than the 
annual grant, made since 1795, to the Maynooth Seminary for 
training priests in Ireland instead of upon the suspect Continent. 

How George HI declined Pitt’s plans and accepted his resigna- 
tion is a familiar story. The Catholic claim to Emancipation 
became, thereafter, one of the principal dividing-lines in politics 
and, afte;!; Pitt’s death, the “Ministry of all phe Talents” was 
inevitably edged, despite the strict caution impo'sed by Fox while 

^ Cl John Mitchel> Tke for a typical statement of the 

Catholic case. It is, of partisan* 
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he was alive, into a direct collision with the King, entailing dis- 
missal. The strongest Parliamentary force that arose from the 
triumphant “Protestant reaction” was Perceval, and the measure 
of his ultimate wisdom may be gauged from ^e pains he gave, 
year after year, to securing the complete reversal of the precedent 
which the “All the Talents” Government might be presumed to 
have set in attempting to conciliate the Catlidics raising the 
annual grant to Majmooth from £8000 to jQ^3,ooo. By 1811 the 
outraged Catholic community was being driven to attempt a 
nation-wide petitioning counter-demonstration, and Perceval’s 
Irish Government was ordering prosecutions for alleged infringe- 
ments of the Irish Convention Act of 1793. Perceval’s death in 
May 1812 seemed to offer a chance for the Parliamentary majority 
to retreat from the untenable position taken up by him, and the 
Session of 1813 saw, in fact, a notable effort to carry an Emancipa- 
tion Bill supported from the Government'side of the House by 
both Castlereagh and Canning. 

But it was already too late to carry any Bill through Parliament 
save under the direct threat of civil war. For one thing, a popular 
Catholic movement had arisen in Ireland,^ led by O’Connell and 
supported by a large part of the priesthood, which protested loudly 
enough against the cramping “safeguards”, suggested to quieten 
Protestant alarms, that out-and-out opponents of Catholic Emanci- 
pation gained greatly therefrom. The Catholic view is easy enough 
to understand when it is found that even Canning insisted on 
adding a new safeguard to a Bill already chock-full of safeguards 
against the Catholic laity and clergy.” Canning’s amendment, 
moreover, broke in upon one of the most treasured liberties of the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy since it proposed to give to a body of 
Protestant Commissioners, appointed by Parliament, a veto upon 

^ Cf. TM Times ^ October 23 , iSii^ for the first meeting of a new General 
Committees attended by 300 members from ail over Ireland, whiofc. In the 
presence of '^numerous spectators*’^ adopted a Petition and had adjourned 
wiihiri iwciity*sevcn niiniitcs in order to avoid dispersal as an illegal assembly. 

^Cf. Kendal Ckrmkk) A^lay 22, 1S13. Even the original Bill might be held 
to interfere seriously with the internal anrangements of tiie Irish CaiJiolic 
Church. Foreigners were to be excluded from all episcopal duties and functions 
as were also non-resident natives. There was imposed^ besides, on Catholic 
clerics, a very far-liung set of oatlis. They abjured regicidal powers for the 
Pope, ti'ie deposing powers of tiie Pope, British temporal powers for the Pope, 
the infallibility of tli^ope. They swore to mamtain the Frotestaiiti€uccession> 
the present siate of Trotestant property, etc. etc., and, finally, to hold no 
commimication, direct or intiirect, with the see of Rome, affecting the Protestant 
Govemment or the Protestant Church* There were to be only ecclesiastical 
rektiomwvith Rome. ' ' ■' 
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“thf nomination of those Bishops and Apostolic Vicars of whose 
loyity they entertain any doubt” and also to give the same Com- 
missioners “power to inspect the papers and books connected with 
any nomination”.^ Yet when objections were raised in Ireland, 
that a limited Catholic Emancipation was not worth buying at 
anything like the suggested price, the “Protestants”, backed from 
the Palace, i»hich‘ appeared to claim an hereditary right to oppose 
Emancipation, alw^'S seemed to be able to raise a- victorious 
counter-clamour. The fact was that, thanks to the old prejudices 
against “Popery”, many species of English Dissenters, and 
virtually all the Wesleyans and Scottish Presbyterians, could be 
brought to the aid of Anglican objectors to Emancipation. 

The ^nifest hypocrisy of much of the successful strategy 
emploj'ed by the Tories, to rally a majoritj^ of the nation repeatedly 
to tiieir side, ended converting the whole “reforming” leader- 
ship to the most zealous support of Catholic Emancipation. 
Cobbett, for example, long treated Catholic Emancipation merely 
as the party' cry by which the Whigs hope^d to climb to power just 
as he treated the “anti-Popery” cry as the device by which the 
Tories retained office. But, at long last, Cobbett, too, was con- 
verted to the necessity for unmasking the Protestant “Reforma- 
tion”, almost as the first end in politics, and wrote a bh'stering 
denunciation of the greedy plunderers of Church lands, who had 
filled the “reforming” Tudor Courts. In his Protestant “Refor- 
mation”, Part Second of 1827, Cobbett thus epitomised what he 
had done in tlie first part and now sought to do in the second." 

The foregoing part of this Work contains the History of the Protestant 
“Reformation”, the object of which was to show, and, I trust, it has 
shown most dearly, that that event “has impoverished and degraded 
the main body of the people”. In speaking of the motives to the 
producing of the event, I said, that a fair and honest inquiry would 
teach us, that the chief of these motives was plunder. The inquiry 
was fair and honest, and it has taught to every reader, that plunder 
was the main object, and, indeed, Ste only object with all the most 
active, and the most powerful, of the actors in that drama of devastation. 
The chief object of the present little volume is to show, as far as my 
means will enable me, the enormous extent and amount of that 
plunder ... the good and thoughtless Protestant, who has been, as I 
was, dupdd from infan^ to maahoodj well, then, s»;ch good Protestant 
will ask: “Was not this a great deal too much to' be devoured by a 

* Kendal Chrmkk, May 22, 1813. 

’ Protestant “R^ormatim”, Part Secottd, Introduction. 
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parcel of lazy monks and priests and nuns, who did no work’ of any 
■ kind . . . and who kept the people in ignorance?” Now, my %ood 
brother Protestant . . . you cannot be more zealous or more loud upon 
this score than I was, for many years of my life; until I, at last, examined 
for myself, not the pages of lying, hired, place-hunting, j)ension- 
hunting, benefice-seeking, or romancing historians; but the pages of 
the Statute Book . . . keep the people in ignorance? . . . Turn over 
the leaves, then, and come to Ae word oxford. , . . g!h! everlasting 
shame on the name of ProtestantI Not one single college, hall, or school, 
founded by Protestants, not since the day th^ the word Protestant 
was pronounced in England! About twenty colleges in all, and aU 
founded and endowed by Catholics 


It is doubtful whether any single book could have done irvor^ than 
Cobbett’s for Catholic Emancipation. That is why the High Tory 
John Bull was so bitter against the alieged^combination of Jesuit 
and Atheist which got its triumph in 1829, a triumph which, 
according to the High Tories, was meant to prepare the way for 
the complete destructioji of British institutions. 

While the “Catholic question’ ’ had remained the leading politico- 
ecclesiastical problem of the nation, from 1801 to 1829, much else 
of the greatest significance was occurring in the religious field. 
Plebeian England, for example, found it possible to throw off, 
from 1807 onw'ards, yet another Protestant sect with a future, the 
Primitive Methodists, and yet to support, simultaneously, a 
number of successive w'aves of “Atheism”. Of course, History has 
come to view the chapel-going of large masses of working-folk as 
the greatest single factor which prevented Revolution during the 
long French wars and the bad times immediately afterwards. But, 
certainh’, the "Ranters” were, at first, very distasteful to the ruling 
classes and there were, for some time, suggestions for denying or 
restricting, in their regard, the benefits of the Tolerati^ Act.^ 
Yet the “Ranters’ ” great Camp Meetings, doubtless, diverted 
very much that would otherwise have produced “Petcrloos”, and 
a powerful “Ranter” preacher, vulgar and repulsive though he 
might seem to the parson, could prove a very much better 
antidote to Paine or Henr}' Hunt than the parson himself. Of 
the temper of the “Ranters” and their Camp Mee%gs some 
idea should be gU'cn, and here is Hugh Bourne, the fether of 

* C£ Mims on Tokmtmh Pliilagatibafcto^ for some criticism of Lord 
Sidiiioutli*s desire to put ky preacMog under much tighter restrlctioB (iSii)* 
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the lectj on the first Camp Meeting at Mow Cop, Cheshirej on 
IVlay 31, 1807:’ 

The people were nearly all under my eye, and I had not conceived 
that such a multitude W'as present Thousands hearing with an attention 
solemn as death, presented a scene of the most sublime and awfully 
pleasing grandeur that my eyes ever beheld. The preachers seemed to 
be fired with 5 .(> uncommon zeal, and an extraordinary unction attended 
their w’ord, while tea^s were flowing and sinners trembling on every 
side ... the work became general. Four preachers were preaching 
with all their might; here and there a company ivould be gathered 
round some penitent seeking salvation. Throughout the vast assembly 
the Lord tvas present to heal, and many were savingly converted. 

Thecp was not much room for Paine here except in an occasional 
penitent’s confession of his sin of “infidelity’” or “atheism”.- 

Yet the ever-present attraction of Paine for the keenest and most 
critical elements of the working class is not to be doubted. It is 
worth recording, for instance, how forcibly Richard Carlile, a tin- 
plate worker turned newsvendor by the post- Waterloo distress, 
was struck by his first perusal of Paine, so forcibly, indeed, as to be 
speedily turned into one of the principal anxieties of Government 
and organised Christianity for a dozen years. Describing himself, 
near the beginning of 1817, when he was about to set up as a 
Radical publisher, Carlile later wrote thus;® 

He had reached his twenty-seventh year without having heard or 
seen it asserted or insinuated that any religion was ill-founded . . . but 
having first met with a book called the Age of Reason in that year, and 
reading it as a matter of course, he found the validity of the Christian 
religion fairly investigated, and felt himself honestly and conscientiously 
impelled to support the negative side of the question. 

In 18185 having graduated as publisher of Shemin’s Political 
Registes. and author-publisher of some “blasphemous” parodies 
in the style of Hone, Carlile was ready to reissue the Age of Reason 
as Paine’s Theological Works. Indictment was soon announced in 
the Press, and not only helped to sell a first edition of a thousand 
copies at half a guinea each but to forward the sale of a second 
edition of three thousand. Moreover, the Deist was issued as a 

^ Romance of Frimtim Metkoiistn^ p. 6*|. ^ 

» iUi.s for William Clowes^ co-founder of Frimitive ? 4 ethodismj wito kad 
many other sins to confess* 

- ® Repmblican^^ 3£» 92^ as quoted by Wlclcwar’s Struggle for the Freedom of the 
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_periodicdj and the Sritish public was given Elihu Palm6r’s 
Principled of Nature^ a work of American “infidelity” only second 
in influence to Paine’s. Increasing interest was arousdi, Carlile’s 
bold activities became the theme of London debating societies and 
provincial meetings, and the number of indictments mounted up. 
Finally, on October 12, 1819, some two months after “Peterloo”, 
Carlile’s trials for the blasphemy of reprmting»Pau^ and Palmer 
began, and Carlile was in hopes of repeating ^le successes of Hone 
in 1817. A verdict of Not Guilty, too, he claimed, would, in the 
critical state of affairs after “Peterloo”, help to “produce that 
change in the present corrupt system of Government which other- 
wise will not be effected, without ail the horrors of an appeal to 
force”. ^ • 

Cariile’s forensic talents were too poor, and the fright of the 
possessing classes too real, for Carlile to achieve the Not Guilty 
verdicts he had hoped for. Instead, he was^entenced to two years 
imprisonment and a fiooo fine for republishing the Age of 
Reason, one year’s imprisonment and ,£500 fine for republishing 
the Principles of Nature' md, finally, before leaving prison, to find 
his own security in £1000 and two others in £100 each that he 
would maintain good behaviour for the term of his natural life.^ 
It was doubtless hoped to silence Carlile for ever, but helped by 
the gaol regulations of that day and by the support of wife, sister, 
shop-boys, and a squad of volunteers, willing to face imprisonment, 
Carlile succeeded in having the “Temple of Reason” in Fleet 
Street kept open, the Republican continuously published, and 
Tories themselves made ashamed of sentencing Mrs. and Miss 
Carlile and their shop-boys. By 1825, moreover, Carliie’s own 
continued’ incarceration in Dorchester Goal for inability to 
pay the fines and find the sureties, imposed upon him beyond the 
three years’ imprisonment, had become a national scandal, and 
Ministers found it advisable to recommend his uncoifHitioiml 
release after he had been in prison for nearly six years.^ The total 
effect of the case can hardly have been to help “religion” in the old, 
hard, and narrow sense. And Carlile’s name had undoubtedly been 
given a notoriety among the poor which made him doubly dan- 
gerous in the regular “infidel” campaigning which he attempted 
both before and 4 uring the Parliamentary Reform escifements of 

^ Annual Register^ 1S19, Chronicle# Noirembet. 

* W. H. Wickwafs Thn Struggle for the Freedom of the Press is very fully 
documented. 
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1&30. There had, in fact, never before been seen in England such 
“infidel” meetings as those addressed round the country by Car- 
lile and the ex-clergyman, Robert Taylor.^ The Quarterly Ra'iew 
certainly became most excited when, in the explosive winter of 
1830-1, Carlile and Taylor seemed to have established a per- 
manent school of “blasphemj^” atthe Rotunda.^ Carlile and Taylor 
were both iilinrisoned during the course of 1831,® but, in a sense, 
their work w^as done/or them by the Bishops themselves when, by 
a large majority, they resisted the Reform Bill, For the rest of the 
century almost, the word Bishop, uttered at a working-class 
meeting, produced on some the fabled effect of the red rag to a 
buU. 

The dangerous anti-clerical tone, that was destined to reign so 
long among the British poor, had, of course, many more roots than 
the mere propaganda of Carlile or even of Paine. The Dissenters, 
for instance, still had k multitude of grievances from Church rates 
to churchyard burial fees, and the Catholics, especially in Ireland, 
had more. * But possibly the most inflammatory feeling against 
the Church was aroused by its vast and ill-distributed wealth, 
centred so often, it seemed, in the hands that did least of its daily 
work and that evaded, very largely, even the modest sacrifices 
that would enable Church work to be adequately extended to the 
new manufacturing districts and populations.® When, in 1S31, a 
second edition of the Extraordinary Black Book of 1820-3 seemed 
to be called for, exposing sinecurism and extravagance, it was 
Church conditions in England and Ireland that w^ere first placed 

^ J, M* Wheeler, BwgrapMcal Dktmmry c>/ Freethinkers^ p. 312. 

^ Quarterly Review » January lS3i> pp- 299-300, 

^ Taylor for tlie discourses^ delivered in full canonicals, and published in 
The DeviPs Pulpit. His sentence was two years, 

* The Extraordinary Black Book or Refmners^ Bibk (2nd cd,, X831}, p. 107; 
*^TIie clergy are not allowed to officiate in any place with steeple or bells; they 
are prohibited from appearing abroad in the costume of their order; they cannot 
be guardians* , . , No Catholic In Ireland is allowed for his defence to have arms 
in fils house, unless he have a freehold of £10 a year or £300 personal property* 
And though he is liable to parish cess, he is disabled from voting at vestries, on 
questions relating to repahs of churches,** This was, of cootie, even after the 
Catholic Relief Act of 1829 which kft some of the old Statutes undisturbed* 

® pp, 46-7, for complaint of the £1,200,000 already found from the 
tazes in aid of Church-baiidmg begun under the Act of 1818* “Had the rich 
clergy”, it was added, ‘koatributed their just share so the First Fruits Fund 
there woiil# have been no necessity 'for imposing this additional tax on the 
public. But the first oui-lay is far from being the worA:, * * . All those new 
churches and chapels wIE have to be kept in repair by rates levied on the 
parishionerS'--dissenters as weE as dnirchmen* , * . Then there is the stipends 
of ministers, clerks# beadles, * , ■ 
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. under attack.^ And the writer, apparently a professing Proiest 4 nt, 
concludra thus:® • 

If such ecclesiastical establishments as we have exposed be much 
longer tolerated in their existing state, the people will evince % patience 
and fatuity far exceeding any previous estimate. No doubt there are 
mysteries in the art of governing . . . that have not yet been discovered. 
It is impossible to foresee what unheard of W’iles, ^elusions, and 
influence, florruption may bring into play to stifle the claims of truth 
and justice. A nation, which, from groundlesf fears of change, was 
deluded into the support of a thirty years’ war against human rights 
and happiness . . . may, by some new fascination, be brought to tolerate 
a church that absorbs annually eleven millions of public income, 
ostensibly for religion, though it is religion’s most dangerous foe, and 
not one hundredth part of which rewards the labours of those really 

engaged in clerical duty Secular abmes sink almost into'?ins*gnifi- 

cance when compared with those of our church-establishment ... in 

Ireland If the tithe and ecclesiastical estates of that country do 

not soon receive a more beneficial application,*to a certainty tliey will, 
ere long, devolve to the Catholic priesthood. The ties which connect 
the two countries are daily becoming W'eaker, and a foreign war or other 
favourable juncture . . . aad a numerous and discontented population, 
may soon effect an eternal separation. 

One further problem for “Religion”, that was arising by 1830, 
was the advance of Geology. AH the familiar schemes of creation, 
based on Genesis, and all the conceptions of mankind, as, perhaps, 
only 5600 years old,® were too obviously contradicted, in the eyes 
of really serious students, by the growing weight of evidence from 
fossil remains and by the growing conviction of the immense 
periods of time that had gone to the shaping of the earth. Charles 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology, of 1830-2, broke new ground 
authoritatively when insisting that the same aqueous and igneous 
agents of change that could be observed at work every day must 
be regarded as the main agents of change, not the sudden cata- 
clysms that had been assumed in an effort to explain mcwntains, 
seas, valleys and fossils, produced in a few thousand years of 
history.^ Lyell was too cautious to challenge the theologians 

‘ Ibid., pp. 1-117. 

* Ibid., pp. 1 12-13. 

® Dr. Hales’s -Yea.' Analysis of ChronoloQ^, i, 3, reported 120 different dates for 
the Creadon, ranging from 6984 to 3616 b.c. and, for the Noachian Deluge, 
fifteen different dates between the years 3246 and 2104 B.C. Tijp Noachian 
Deluge, of course, pliyed an essential part in much of the theological reasoning 
upon rocks and fossils. 

‘ Lyeli’s subtitle was: Attempt to Explain the Former Charges of the Earth’s 
Surface by Reference to Causes now in Actim. 
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dire.cdy or to point out how much less comfort they would derive 
from liis viei,vs than from Cuvier’s, the rjeat scientist of the age' 
that had just passed. Never again would scientific leaders write, 
like Cuvier:^ 

In conclusion, if there be anytliing detemiined in geology, it is that 
the surface our, globe has been subjected to a revolution within 
5C00 years, and that this revolution buried the countries formerly 
inhabited by man ari modem animals and left the bottom of tire 
former sea dry as a habitation for the few individuals it spared. Conse- 
quently, our present human societies have arisen since this catastrophe. 

But the countries now inhabited had been inhabited before, as fossils 
show, by animals if not by mankind, and had been overwhelmed by a 
previous deluge; and, judging by the different orders of animal fossils 
we fiSdj' they had perhaps undergone two or three irruptions of the sea. 

Cuvier’s scientific conscience was obviously at work in the second 
paragraph though, even there, it could be “harmonised” with 
Saipture. That is, perhaps, why the “infidelity” of the streets 
was not yet using geological arguments in 1830. 

It was Education timt was fated to become the principal 
wrestling-ground between the Church and its opponents during 
the greater part of the nineteenth century. And as the contention 
was already well-established by 1S30, this chapter might well be 
closed by the briefest review of how the contention had arisen and 
developed. In the early years of the nineteenth century, a philan- 
thropic Committee had been organised, mostly by Dissenters 
from among the Friends, to forward the plans of Joseph Lancaster 
for spreading elementary education rapidly and cheaply among the 
poor. At first Authority smiled upon the venture and, for a time, 
it was even able to assume the style of the Royal Lancastcrian 
Association. But the Church became increasingly suspicious of 
the Dissenting and “infidel” elements allegedly in control of the 
Association and, in 1811, founded its own “National Society for 
Promoting the Educarioa of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church throughout England and Wales”. When the 
Lancasterians reorganised themselves, in 1813, as the British and 
Foreign School Society, a rivalry of some historic importance 
commenced, and to begin with, at any rate, the British and 
Foreign School Society, receiving the support ot Bentham, Henry 

* From the Diseoars sur les Riwlutims de la Surface du Globe. The 
summarisation used is from the Outlim of Great Books. 
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Broughanfc James Aiili md Place, drew on greater intellects i^Ajn 
smaller funds than the l^ational Society.^ 

Church suspicions and fears were destined to spread to other 
education spheres during the 1820’s. The growth of Mechanics’ 
Institutes, for example, after Dr. Birkbeck’s foundation of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute in 1823, was viewed, in some Church 
quarters, with the utmost distaste and, it is plain,*thatirears of their 
developing* into centres of “infidelity” was^ partly responsible. 
There was et^en heartier dislike of another Radical education 
activit}', the finally successful attempt to found a University 
College in London, where education might be cheaper and more 
satisfactory than that provided at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
fact that Hume and Brougham were the Parliamentary repj;ps«ita- 
tives of the Universit}' of London idea, that Bentham and James 
Mill gave it their blessing and support, and that the whole middle- 
class of London was strongly tempted to ^ke up shares, which 
would enable them to send their sons to the institution, soon began 
to give concern to the Church. It w'as being made almost the 
foundation principle of the new institution that, as the sons of men 
of all denominations, Jew' included, were to sit side by side in the 
class-rooms, there would be no denominational religious instruc- 
tion as such, no College chapel and no College services.^ To the 
zealots of the Church of England, a veritable seminar}' of Godless- 
ness seemed about to be set up in the Metropolis, and the loudest 
alarms w'ere sounded. The alarms of the Church were to have good 
consequences as well as bad. King’s College, London, w'as, for 
instance, soon being projected as a rival to University College in 
seeking the favour of London parents, and the Durham University, 
too, in the north-east, ow'ed its creation, at least partly, to the new 
anxiety and watchfulness of the Church. 

But the Church did not confine its defence to counter-founda- 
tion, and some of its defenders W’ere unwise enough to raoci; at the 
“new Cockney University” and to exult over its inability to grant 
academic degrees, an inability which they vowed should be 
permanent. There was no better way of for«ing the question of a 

^ Cf. Graham Wallas, Lify of Francis pp. 93-1 ii* 

^ The wealthy Jewish imneier, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, did a great deal for 
the College and played a leading part in Its early alFmrs. And wiieii King’s 
College came to be foimded as University College’s Anglican rival, tiie religious 
side wm specially stressed by making the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
College Visitor, and by putting Religious Insixucdoa at the Lead of the list of 
College Subjects* ^ 
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degree-granting Charter for the Univei'sit}’ of London into the 
agenda of the Age of Reform than stfch “Church ind King” 
witing, from John Bull, as this;^ 

Mr. Brougham in returning thanks to the subscribers of the Joint 
Stock Company present, observed — we believe gravely — that Dr. 
Lushington |n tbs- morning . . . had defended the nature and object of 
the Cockney* College, in a manner “wltich shewed thar. it was not 
intended to injure otmitcrfere with the two Universities of Englrmdl” 
who in the name of wonder ever could for a moincnt imagine 
that it was? A humbug joint stock subscription school for Cockney- 
boys, without the power of granting degrees or affording honours or 
distinctions, got up in the bubble season in shares sold {if they ever 
are sold) by stockbrokers, and billbrokers and jew-brokers ... to 
injure Cr interfere with O^ord or Cambridge? . . . The influence of 
the Cockney College will extend only over the sons and nephews and 
first cousins of the shareholders, who will be glad to get “fedYcanw” 
for the youngsters in return for their “instalments*’ and rejoice to take 
out their capital in kind. 

It will be observed thar the joint stock company have advertised for 
tenders from candidates in all branches of science; and have to suit the 
taste of those who are the prime movers and projectors of the scheme, 
carefully omitted the slightest mention of divikity or theology — 
jRELIGIOUS IXSTRUCTIOK BEING .MOST STfDIOUSLY O-MITTEI) I.\ THE 
ASRANGE.MENT OF THE UNDERTAKING. 

It w'as the same spirit as asserted that “the Edinburgh review, 
that prolific parent of all that is base in principle and miscliicvous 
in morals, was originally established for the purpose of conveying 
the poison of French philosophism to the hearts of the British 
people”.® But mere abuse, however fluent, would no longer sen-e. 
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CHAPTER XXV ' • 

REVOLUTIONARY THINKING ON PROPiRTY, 
POPULATION AND THE FAMILY 


'The superstitious awe, the enslaving reverejce^ that formerly 
surrounded affluence, is passing away in aE countries, and 
leaving the possessor of property to the convulsion of accidents. 
When w’eaitli and splendour, instead of fascinating the 
multitude, excite emotions of disgust; when, instead of 
drawing forth admiration, it is beheld as an insult upon 
wretchedness; when the ostentatious appearance it 
serves to cal! the right of it in question, the case of property 
becomes critical, and it is only in a system of justice that the 
possessor can contemplate security.’’ # 

Agrarian Justice (Published in 1797 in French at 
Paris; an English, version was soon available). 

''Ail schemes of equality which have been proposed are bound 
to fail, because the motive to the preventive check of moral 
restraint is destroyed by equality and community of goods. 
As all would be equal and in similar circumstances, there would 
be no reason why one person should think himself obliged to 
practise the duty of restraint more than another. And how 
could a man^be compelled to such restraint? The operation 
of this natural check of moral restraint depends exclusively 
upon the laws of property and succession; and in a state of 
equality and community of property could only be replaced 
by some artificial regulation of a very different stamp, and a 
much more unnatural character.” 

Malthus’s On the Principle of Population, Abridgement 
of tlie argument against a Communist society from 
Outline of &eai Books, 

. . , 

“Babeuf attempted to combine a numerous people into one 
single and grand community; Owen, placed in other circum- 
stances, m-ould multiply in a country small communities, 
which aftemards united by a general bondi^ght become, as 
it were, so many individuals of one great family. Babeuf 
wished Ms friends to seize on the supreme authority, 'as by its 
influence he hoped to effectuate the reforms they had projected; 
Owen calculates on success by preacMng and fay example. 
May he show to the world that wisdom can operate so vast a 
good without the aid of authority! May he, above aM, be 
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-^Spared the grief of seeing Iiis noble eifo|is fiii% and furnishings 
by an unsuccessful experience, the adv|jcates of equality with 
m argument against the possibility cf establishing in raiy 
manner, a social equalitj’, to which violent pas>ions oppose so 
formidable a resistance, and which, as jppciired in oar time, 
could only be the result of a strong political commotion 
amongst civilised nations/’ 

From Buonarroti's Hi$mj ef Bjkafs Conspiracy for 
Equality (Brussels, 1S28; London translation, 1836;, « 


N il^literary resBltif the French Revolution was, in England, 
more important Ihan.Paine’s issue in February 1792/of the 
Rights of Many Par^/^^5^co^d ThepoliticalRepiiblicaiiism 
advocated in the book, "^extreme’’ though it was' for its own day, 
excites altogether less^ interest in' the modern reader than a number 
of suggested reforms, singularly prophetic of the courses Society 
was to take in the nineteenth and wentieth centuries. The whole 
problem of the progressive income-tax, gracfuated to appropriate, 
for the public, an increasing share of private incomes as they grew 
larger, may be found treated by Paine in the following way:^ 

A Tax on all estates of the clear annual value of £50 and up 

$, d» 

per pound 


To £500 ........... 

From £500 to ^^i.ooo. . . . 
On the second thousand . 
On the third thousand . . . 
On the fourtii thousand . . 

On the fifth thousand 

On the sixth thousand . . . 
On the seventh thousand. 
On the eighth thousand . . 
On the ninth thousand. . . 
On the tenth thousand. . . 
On the eleventh thousand 
On the twelfth thousand . 
On the tliirteenth thousand 
On the fourteenth thousand 
On the fifteenth thousand . 
On the sixteenth thousand. 
On the seventeenth thousand 
On the eighteenth thousand 
On the nineteenth thousand. 
On the twentieth thousand. 
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It took taxation policy, in the modem En^pean State, al/Ottru 
hundred and fifty years to approach the solution sketched by Paine 
in 1792. 

It was one of Pfine’s aims, in suggesting his progressife income- 
tax, to force the breaking-up of the great estates which exerted 
* H. P. Boxmer edition of Rights cf Man (reprint rp34), p. 138. 
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suw tremendous powers over whole cou;«trysides. There would _ 
be no primogeniture where it entailed then payment of ip'come-tax ' 
at 20s. od. in the pound or, perhaps, eveA lOi. od. in tlie pound. 
But Pace’s progressive income-tax was intended to yield Ugh 
revenues as well as to discourage the accumulation of excessive 
incomc-pow'er in one hand. And it was, doubtless, the verj^ 
attractive list-^f b&efits which Paine suggested as providablc from 
his income-tax reven.ue that gave the Rights of fan its tremendous 
hold, for a centuiv, on the affections of the poor.’ Tliis list of 


hold, for a century, on the affections of tire poor.’ Tliis list of 
benefits again illustrates Paine’s almost uncanny power of antici- 
pating some of the lines of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
“progress”. There were to be children’s allowances of £4 per 



pating some of the lines of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
“progress”. There were to be children’s allowances of £4 per 
annurr--“ff>r cliildren under 14 (with some extra expenditure for 
their education]; there were to be £6 per annum pensions for the 
ageing, when between 50 and 60, and £10 per annum pensions 
afterwards; there was 'to be a maternity-benefit of cos. od. and a 
wedding-benefit of a similar sum. Paine even remembered to 
provide a species of funeral benefit for workmen dying “on the 
tramp” and to make provision also for the special problem of 
destitution in the capital. And still tlie list of benefits was not 
exhausted, for, having provided for the poor from the income-tax, 
Paine meant to end Poor Rates and to go on, besides, to sweep 
away the Plouse and Window Taxes, to increase the remuneration 
of underpaid revenue officers, and to find a little extra for the 
soldiers. Paine’s experience of the workaday world and its anxieties 
was obviously extensive. 

In a publication of 1797 Paine came to deal afresh with some of 
the special property problems he had raised in the Rights of 
Man, In writing Agrarian fustke he was impelled by the need he 
felt to oppose the sophisms of Bishop Watson’s much-applauded 
sermo% The Wisdont and Goodness of God in having made hth Rich 
. and Poor.® Repeatedly Paine insisted that, in civilised life, the 
contrast between the “affluence” of the rich and the wretchedness 
, of the poor had become much greater tlian it could ever have been 

‘ Continuous reprindi:::^of &e Rights of was siil! going on a century 
after its first appearance. Thus a Freethought Publishing Coinpauy's edition 
was dated 1883, J. M. Wheeler’s 1891, and Ai. D. Conway's 1894. 

* Cf. Preface to Agrarian Justiee. The sermon-preacher was she same Bishop 
Watson who wrote Apology for the Sihle, Paine held of* Watson: “Instead of 
preaching to encourage one part of mankind in insolence ... it would be 
better that She Priests employed their time to render the condition of man less 
raisarafele than it is.” 
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in the “natural state” v^hen aU were joint proprietors of the e^ch. 
The pli^t of the poo:f in the civilised state was", accordi^ to 
Paine, the direa resulti of having allowed the land to btome 
privately appropriated without arranging some scheme of com- 
pensation for those who had to face life landless. But Paine did 
not propose to end private property in land, an institudon which 
he was prepared to accept as having grown up, iuthe^rst place, not 
as the result of successful violence or legal chicane, but as a 
consequence of “the impossibility of separaSng the improvement 
made W cultivation from the earth itself upon which that improve- 
ment was made”. Paine wanted to find compensation for the poor, 
not by re-declaring the land the common property of the human 
race but by according them, from funds to be raised from ||£ftperty 
Inheritance Duties, an important scheme of benefits. Property 
passing to near kin was to pay i lo per cent Inlieritance Duty, 
there was to be added Duty where the kfciship of tlie inheritor 
was distant or non-existent, and from the sum raised Paine 
calculated that there might not only be enough to offer Old Age 
Pensions of £io a yearht 50 but that a capital sum of £1$ could 
be given to all young people on attaining the age of 21 in lieu of 
their lost right of access to tlie soil. Two young people deciding 
to marry at 21 would, accordingly, start life with a capital endow- 
ment of ,^30; this sum would provide a cow and the implements 
for farming a few acres; and the couple would be put in the way of 
becoming useful and profitable citizens instead of burthens upon 
society, breeding chiidren likely to be more wretched than them- 
selves. Paine already saw, with a distinctness fully anticipating 
Mars and Engels, a frightening vision of the increasing prole- 
tarianisation of the poor unless some remedy like his were applied. 
To quote his own words; ^ 

The rugged face of society, chequered with the extremes of^iffluence 
and of want, proves that some extraordinary violence has been com- 
mitted upon it, and calls on justice for redress. The great mass of the 
poor, in ail countries, are become an hereditary race, and it is next to 
impossible for them to get out of that state ;%themselves. It ought 
also to be observed, that this mass increases in all the countries that 
are called civilised. More persons fall annually into it, than get out of it. 

• 

■■ /'in- . 

Paine insisted repeatedly that he had no enmity to property as 

^ Popular Library editiou) Fiamm pf Land Refomh p* t97* 
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$uC% and that one of the advantages ofhi^ plan was tliat^the com- 
pensations*, provided for the poor^ would make all property safer 
and more secure.^ Paine, in fact, was to be hotly criticised by 
some extremists for Ms too tender attitude towards tlie landiords/*^ 
and he felt, too, that he had to justify the collection of Inheritance 
Tax from Personal Property as well as Landed though his basic 
argument hacLturned, so far, only on the compensation properly 
requirable from Landed Property. It was to give Paine an added 
hold on the poor, a hold demonstrated, for example, by the 
efforts made in the London Corresponding Society to publidi the 
Agrarian Justice cheaply and extensively,*^ that Paine’s remarks on 
the accumulation of Personal Property anticipated, once more, 
some^^^the most characteristic '^popular'' theses of the nineteenth 
century. Here is Paine’s argument on the incidence of the Isilicri- 
tance Taxr^ 


The reason for making it upon land is already CMpIaiiied; and ilie 
reason for taldng personal property into the calciiiation, is equally well 
founded, though on a diifferent principle. Lariw!, ns before said, is the 
free gift of the Creator in common to the human race, Personal property 
is the ejfeci of Society; and it is as impossible for an individual to acquire 
personal property without the aid of Society, as it is for him to make land 
originally. Separate an individual from society, and give him an island 
or a continent to possess, and he cannot acquire property. 

He cannot become rich. ... All accumulation, therefore, of personal 
property, beyond what a man’s own hands produce, is deti\ud to him 
from living in Society; and he owes, on every principle of justice, of 
gratitude, and of civilisation, a part of that accumulation back again to 
society from whence the whole came. This is pulling the matter on a 
general principle, and perhaps it is bc^t to do so; for if we examine 
the case minutely, it will be found that the accumulation of personal 
property is, in many instances, the effects of paj'ing too little for the 
labour diat produced it; the consequence of which is, tlirit the working 
hand pepshes io old age, and the employer abounds in atiiuence. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to proportion exactly the price of labour to the 

^ Cf. (Bohn’'s Popular Library edition) Fimmu of Land UeJdfmj, p, 195; 
^Though I care as little about riches as any man, 1 sin a friend to ’riches, 
brteme they are capabl^f good. I care not how allluent sonic may be, pro;::^ 
vided none be miserablsfVa consequence of ltd'’ 

* Thomas Spence held In Ms Rights of Inf unis (ijijf} that Paine liad %iriually 
surrendered all the malkmbk rights of access to the soil, on rht* part of all 
coming geperadoas. Spence also ' criticized Paine in a pamphlet of 1796, 
entitled The End of Opprem&n, 

® An early copy of Agmrim Justim was found to bear the name of |. Ashley 
of the Corresponding Society as. publisher. 

Popular Library' edition) Pionmn of Lmid Mfhroh PP* 199- -aoo. 
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profits it produces; and jt will also be said, as an apology for injustice, 

• that were a workman to r eceive an increase of wages daily, he woi^ not 
save it against old age, nor be much the better for it in «the iperim. 
Make, then, Society the treasurer to guard it for him in a common fhndj 
for it is no reason that because he might not make a good use of it for 
himself, tltat another shall take it. * 

All Paine’s writing, however outmoded may ©ow be the theoret- 
ical basis on which his argument is conducted fthe Earth, for 
example, as the Creator’s common gift to Jfll mantod), succeeds 
in conveying the sharp stab of actuality to the reader. That is the 
authentic mark of genius, and it is a mark that is certainly not so 
visible in another piece of British writing on Property with, 
perhaps, greater intellectual pretensions, the Property sec|jon of 
William Godwin’s Political Justice, a work that made a^reat stir 
on its first appearance in 1793.^ Sjodwin’s greatest innovation, of 
course, was his advocacy of a simple form of society zoithout govern- 
ment, and when he came to treat of the provision for the material 
basis of such a society, he built up a picture of an Anarchist 
Commonwealth which still has some supporters today. He hoped, 
with apparent sincerity, that the rapid progress of education and 
civilisation w'ould induce the rich to refrain from opposition to the 
introduction of such a Commonwealth, and the more especially 
as the poor would have been taught to refrain from premature 
violence. Superior need was to be the recognised basis, after the 
advent of the Commonwealth, for any claim to chattels or food, 
and of the relatively slight quantity of manual labour, that would 
sufiice to produce a sufficiency of chattels and food if life and 
society were simplified and everyone worked, Godwin was pre- 
pared to argue thus with the rich:^ 

What is this quantity of exertion from which we are supposing many 
members of the community to shrink? It is so light a burdenas rather 
to assume the appearance of agreeable relaxation and gentle exercise, 
than of labour. In this community scarcely any can be expected in 

‘ H. S. Salt’s edition of Godwin’s Political Justice {On Protert p quotes-. 
■> 41 azlitt describing the temporary effect of Godwip*§j 30 ok thus: “No woI'Kn 
our time gave such a blow to the philosophical m i n d ot the country as Godwin’s 
celebrated Enquiry concerning Political Justice. Tom Paine was considered for 
the time as a Tom Fool to him; Paley an old woman; Edmund Burke a flashy 
sophist. Truth, moral mitli, it was supposed, had here taken up i* abode, and 
these were the oracllfe of thought.” 

■‘H, S. Salt’s edition, 1890, Godwin’s Political Justice {On Proper^), pp, 
71 et sqq. , ■ - . 







consequence of tlieir situation or avocations to consider themselves 
as e3i**mpted from manual industry. There*’ will be no rich men to 
reclinoin iddolence. . . . The mathematician, the poet, and the pliilo- 
sopher will derive a new stock of cheerfulness and energy from the 
recurring labour that makes them feel they are men. There will be no 
persons employed in the manufacture of trinkets and luxuries; and 
none in directing the wheels of the complicated machine of govern- 
ment, . . . There v^ill be neither fleets nor armies, neither courtiers 
nor footmen. H'is the unnecessary emploj-mcnt-s that at present occupy 
the great mass of the inhabitants of every civilised nation^ while the 
peasant labours incessantly to maintain them in a state more pernicious 
than idleness. .. . 

. . . From the sketch which has been here given it .seems by no means 
impossible that the labour of every twentieth man in the community 
would be sufficient to maintain the rest in all the abolute necessaries 
of huffiln- life. If then this labour, instead of being performed by so 
small a number, were amicably divided among them ail, it would 
occupy the twentieth part of ever) man’s time. . . . ''S’ho is there that 
would shrink from tliis degree of industry? 


There are, naturally, a good many unwarranted Utopian 
assumptions in writing of this kind, and the matter was no better 
when Godwin, in another very unorthodox section, discussed the 
relations of the sexes. ^ Of course, there was to be no marriage in 
his Anarchist Utopia; intimate relations between two people would 
continue only so long as they were desired by both; and in God- 
win’s quaint words, the “search after virtue and wordt” in possible 
new partners was to be “incessant”. It is almost ludicrous to find 
Godwin prepared to talk away not merely the ideas of his age but 
the strongest passions of mankind. Jealousy was merely “the 
most odious of all monopolies”; the definite paternity of children 
needed not to be established when family pride should have been 
abolished; and “reasonable men” would “propagate their species, 
not because a certain sensible pleasure is annexed to this action, 
but because it is right the species should be propagated”. Shocked 
as were some of the moralists and divines by Godwin, he was a 
good deal less dangerous than Paine. 

riir, perhaps, wobji mentioning in passing that Godwin’s wfe;^ 
to-be, Mary WoHsibnecraft, had already dealt, in demurer 
revolutionary style, with the relations between the sexes. Her 
Vindkatien of the Rights of Women, published in 1792, was a 
protest against the deniai to women of equal iritelkctual training 

* Politieel Justice, Book VIII, Chapter VI. 
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and opportunity with nsen, and from women’s consequent rel^a- 
'tion to ti^ cultivation of the social prettinesses and frivoliti^in 
order to win a career thipugh marriage, she was prepared to^trace 
many of the worst evils of Society. It was an interesting anticipa- 
tion of much of the Women’s Rights movement of a centtlry later 
but never cut as deep as Godwin at his best. Godwin’s discussion 
of Population, for example, made a profound impression on the 
youthful Malthus — and it was Malthus’s anxiety to*^ state the case 
against Godwin’s optimism that led to tfie famous Essay on 
Population. Godwin blamed the Property system for a European 
population that was only one-fifth of what it might be and spoke 
of it as “strangling a considerable portion of our children in their 
cradle” with all the contributions they might have made ^life’s 
value and happiness. He returned to the charge again wlien deal- 
ing with the objection that a Uto^an Commonwealth would soon 
cease to be Utopian owing to “the excessiv0»popu!ation that would 
arise”. The objection was almost an anticipation of Malthus’s, 
and Godwin demolished it with some of the zeal of later anti- 
Malthusians, including Godwin himself:^ 


Three-fourths of the habitable globe is now uncultivated. The parts 
already cultivated are capable of immeasurable improvement. Myriads 
of centuries of still increasing population may probably pass away, 
and the earth still be found sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabi- 
tants. Who can say how long the earth itself will survive the casualties 
of the planetary system? Who can say what remedies shall suggest 
themselves ... of wliich we may %'et at this time have not the slightest 
idea? It would be truly absurd for us to shrink from a scheme of 
essential benefit to mankind, lest they should be too happy, and by 
necessary consequence at some distant period too populous. 

■ % ■■ ■ 

There were such results of Godwin’s order of ideas as the 
attempt, engaged in both by Coleridge and Southey, to plan a 
“pantisocracy” which should be established on the Susquehanna 
river. And in France, among the extreme Jacobins, plotting the 
overthrow’’, in 1796, of the Thermidorians who had “betrayed” 
-tile Revolution, Bateuf built up a dangerc^i|g conspiracy ''WilitiT 

^ Godwin found tlie idea in Roberl Wallace*s Farfnni Prospects of ManMnd^ 
Koiim and Fr&videnci\ 176 '/- 

1S20 Godwin published O / Popuhtion * , . in Answer to Mr* Makkus» 
The quotation is {xonmhiirkai yusikei Book V1II> Chapter VIL The chapter’s 
title Is: “Of the Objection to this [Commonwealth] System from tlie Principle 
of Population'*. ’ ' , ■ 
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intended to present France with community of property and 
absolute equaUty among citizens.' There is some rcaso:^! to see in' 
Babeiif the first anticipation of modern Communism, and there 
are Englishmen prepared to assign almost a similar place to 
Thomas Spence, the impoverished pamphlet-seller who claimed 
to have been calling, since 1775, for the resumption, parish by 
parish, of the^ownership of all land into the hands of the general 
body of inhaSitants." Spence regarded landlords as mere bene- 
ficiaries of ancient and unjust conquest; he had been imprisoned 
for seven months without trial in 1794, under Habeas Corpus 
Suspension; and, in 1801, was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment more for having published the “seditious” Restorer 
of SQQety to its Natural State. A quotation must be given to 
suggest’the “mischief” Spence had meant to do in the semi- 
famine conditions of 1800:® 

The unprecedented dearness of provisions, sets every head on 
devising how to find a Remedy. And as people impute much of the 
mischief to the manner Gentlemen now fofiow of letting their Lands 
in large Farms, they talk of having laws made to reduce Farms again 
to a moderate size. But this is reckoning without their Host. . . . Are 
not our Legislators all Landlords? And are they going to make Laws 
to restrict themselves in the management of their propert;*? Believe it 
not. They find those rich Tenants both give them more Rent and pay 
more certainly than poor Men could. Neither bad seasons, nor accidents 
among Cattle, affect them. They are still able in spite of every mischance 
to pay, and also to hoard and keep up what they have, til! they can get a 
price to their mind. All this the Landlord knows is for his advantage 
and makes him look on the increasing profits of the Farmer with 
pleasure, as he will be sure to advance his Rent in proportion at the 
expiration of Ms Lease 

It is childish therefore to expect ever to see Small Farms again, or 
ever to see anything else than the utmost screwing and grinding of the 
poor, till you quite overturn the present system of Landed Property. 
For they have got more completely into the spirit and power of oppres- 
sion now than was ever known before, and they hold the people in 
defiance by means of their armed associations. They are now' like a 

the Neti) Amual Register for 1796 published a good deal, for 
example, about the conspiracy, some of the full details viexe not knoTTCr* 

for over thirty years- One of Babcuf's admirers, Buonarroti, then published the 
Conspiration pour I’Egcditi dite de Babeuf, a work subsequently rendered into 
English by Bronterre O’Brien, the Chartist. 

* Spmex%<xms to have lifted himself from die grimmest poverty, not by 
Ms pamphlets, but by. selling poUticai token dies of Hsifpenny and fartMng 
size. His name and ‘jacobin” subjects are still in the collectors’ books. 

* The pamphlet took the form of iburteea letters with a preface. 
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warlike enemy quartered upon us for the purpose of raising- contri- 
butionSj and William the Conqueror and Ms Normans were fq^s to 
them in Ae Art of fleecing. Therefore anytMng short of tcrtal Dfstruc- 
tion of die power of theseiSamsons will not do . . . nothing less tftan the 
complete Extermination of the present system of holding Land in the 
manner I propose will ever bring the World again to a state worth 
living in. 

But how is this mighty work to be done? I answer it must be done 
at once. For it will be sooner done at once thSn a* twice or at an 
hundred times. For the public mind being suitably prepared by reading 
my little Tracts and conversing on the sul^ect, a few Contingent 
Parishes have only to declare the land to be theirs and form a con- 
vention of ParocMal Delegates. Other adjacent Parishes would 
immediately on being invited follow the example, and send also their 
Delegates and thus would a beautiful and powerful New Republic 
instantaneously arise in full vigour. The power and resour^fj^f War 
passing in tMs maimer in a monmnt, into the hands of dm People 
from the hands of their Tyrantsf they, like sham Samsons would 
become weak and harmless as other Men. • 


Spence’s four arrests and two considerable terms of imprison- 
ment must be taken as evidence that Authority considered his 
Land Doctrine as very far from harmless in such crowded and 
poverty-stricken quarters as were the back streets of London’s 
West End during the Revolutionary War.^ It was here that 
Spence lived from 1 792 until his death in 1814, it was here that he 
was buried, with some pomp, by his disciples and admirers,® and 
it w’as here, too, that a Spencean group remained to make a bold 
snatch at Ultra-Revolution during the great post-war distress at 
the end of 1816. It was, in fact, to the Spencean attempt to turn 
Henry Hunt’s Spa-Fields meeting into the opening of a revolution 
that Spenoj owed the appearance of his name on the Statute Book, 
for one of tlie “Gag Acts” of 1817 specifically suppressed, among 
much else, “all societies or clubs calling themselves Spenceans or 
Spencean Philantliropists, and all other societies or clubs^by what- 
ever name or description the same are called or known, who hold 

^ Spenm and hu Pditkul Works (ed, Arthur W. Waters^ 1917) gives Chancery ' 
Lane, Little Turiistiic, Hoibora, Oxford Streetj and Castle St.> Oxford SU m 

among his addresses at various times. % 

® A cutting from an unidentified newspaper the date September 
1814^ gives a short account of Spence and his funeral. ^*His remains/* it statess 
"were attended by a numerous throng of political admirers* Approfjrlate 
medallions were distributed^ and a pair of scales preceded hB bodyj indi- 
cative of the jus tic# of his views. One of Ms friends made an oration over his 
grave, , . . Upon Mr. Spencers priaciplesj a’ sect w^as founded called the ' 
spenceans*/* 
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and profess, or shall hold and profess their objects and doctrines”.^ 
The^ct does not seem to have prevented a last Spcnccap demon- 
stration on June 21, 1819, the anniversary- of Spence’s birthday, 
and Spence’s views were, in fact, taken on into the Chartist age 
by his faithful disciple and friend, Allen Davenport, who issued, 
in 1836, a short pamplilet entitled, Life and If '«>;«?.? of Thomas 
Spence? But, in the nature of things, Spence’s appeal, even more 
than Paine’s, could only have been to the poor and illiterate, and 
only a successful revocation could have seen sonic direct legislative 
consequences. None of tite plotting of 1816-20 showed tlic 
remotest hope of success, and so, what real legislative prospects 
there were of altering Land and Property conditions came to 
depen^^on the school of Political Economy, founded by Adam 
Smith and continued by Aialthus, Ricardo, James Mill and J. R, 
McCulloch. It is to Maithus tlii t it is first necessary to turn. 

Malthus WTOte his Jhsay on the Prineipk of Papulation (1798) 
during the years of deep distress among the English poor which 
resulted from the scarcities and high prices of the period of the 
Revolutionarj" War. Apart from war-conditions, the poor were 
badly affected by the decay of cottage-industries and by the 
enclosure of commons, so that, in 1795, there were cottage 
budgets published which showed that the economic position of the 
married labourer tended to become catastrophic after the appear- 
ance of a third child in the family.'’ Thereafter every succeeding 
child plunged the family into deeper distress and completer 
pauperisation, and, if this was tlie case in England, the position in 
Ireland was a great deal worse, the mass of the rapidly increasing 
population living there in conditions much more squalid than 
those of England.* The tendency to reproduction was, m fact, so 
strong, according to Malthus, as always to present almost every 
type of human society with the grave problem of population 
pressing '■too closely upon its means of subsistence. And this 
seemed to be true even of the society rapidly increa.sing its 
economic skill and resources for, at best, such increase would be 

57 Geo. III,c. w, s. Z7, the Act for man effectiiaUy pretentitts seditious 
meetings and asseniblies. 

* A pamphlet of twenty-four pages. 

’ The most revealing book in this sphere was that of the Rev. David Davies, 
Rector of BaAham, Berkshire. He published family budgets compiled hy him 
from among Eis own parishioners in his The Case of Labimren in Hmbmidry 
stated and ctmsidered-^ad. things had grown worse since the ijudgei-cohipilaiion. 

■ ; , ‘ The fiiil revelation did not come till the appearance of Edward Wakefield’s 
Ireland: stmistkal and political ( 1812 ). 
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in arithmetical progression while the population increase,, going 
‘on alongside, would tend to be in geometrical progression. |^od 
stringency would even^lly bea)me severe, makiutritiori' and 
disease would produce fatal epidemics, and when vast populations 
had been swept away by these, a more favourable ratio between 
population and food resources would return for a time until this, in 
turn, deteriorated as a result of the increase Depopulation called 
out by the more favourable conditions that had teni^orarily ruled. 

With the examples of modem China andiJndia before the eye, 
it is not easy to deny a great deal of validity to parts of Alalthus’s 
case. He did, too, allow for infanticide and “vice” as among the 
ways which had, historically, reduced the pressure of population 
on food supplies. But, as might be expected from a Christian 
clergyman, he preferred less objectionable checks, and fcis" great 
panacea after 1803 was a prudential restraint which should delay 
marriages to a later age than had been customary' hitherto among 
the labouring classes, at least. Marriages made at a later age 
would, of course, be less fruitful; there was likely, also, to be a 
firmer material foundation for family security in some accumula- 
tion of resources; and, finally, smaller and securer families would 
bring a labouring generation in a much better position to bargain 
for higher wages. It was, then, largely for the sake of the poor 
themselves that Malthus advanced his next and most hotly- 
debated diesis — ^that it would be to their ultimate interest to have 
a gradual end put to the exis ting system of poor laws which seemed 
to encourage over-population and, therefore, an overstocked 
labour-market, bringing misery and want to them all.^ 

Malthus’s survey did not and could not take aU population 
factors into account. The Industrial Revolution, for example, had 
already begun multiplying productivity, in a limited number of 
fields, a good deal faster than population, and much more was to 
come. The long train of transport inventions, too, w'as is motion 
which svas to bring such floo^ of corn and meat into Western 
Europe, during the second half of the nineteenth century, in pay- 
^«4a|:nt for manufactures and to mke such floods of emignajjaa4lUl>----~ 
Finally, artificial birth control, of a modem ty'pe, was already 

^ Malthus, on the Principle of Populaiion (6th ed., 1826), ii, 319, for 
his strongest proposal: “I should j>ropose a XGgulacioa to be marte, declaring 
that no child born Stom any marriage taking place after the expiration of a ■ 
year from the date of the law, and no child bom two years from the same date, 
should ever be entitled to parish assistance.” ■ ■ - v 
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beginning. Yet it was, perhaps, as well that knowledge of these 
relieving factors was withheld for, when the great post-\var distress’ 
camc,afrer 1815 economic thinking was not tempted to treat it as a 
purely temporary phenomenon. Land, Corn I.av.-, Population and 
Rent became the gravest themes of “classical” Political Economy, 
and a theory of rent was developed which had its special dangers 
for landowners.^ ,The increase of population forced poorer and 
poorer lands fato requisition for food-growing, and as the quality' 
of the soil used fell, so the fortunate owners of superior soils could 
demand ever-rising rents. It was true that part of this rent might 
represent a mere return of interest on tlie capital expended on it. 
But the characteristic part of tlie rent— the part that kept on 
rising — and that was denominated the “economic rent” by 
Ricar' 5 o''»-represeEted increasing payment to the landlord for the 
use of land whose soil superiority grew more valuable as population 
increased and ever-infprior lands were brought under cultivation. 
Ricardo, in fact, seemed to show the rest of society how intolerably 
great might become the levy of the landlords in the course of the 
time, and he undoubtedly contributed to the anti-landlord 
atmosphere which was to characterise politics among tlic middle 
and lower classes for the next hundred years, James AL'II, too, 
Ricardo’s most important follower, was soon to enter the field with 
a famous suggestion that itself determined the course of much 
later politics. In James Mill’s Ekm>:nU of Political Ecommy (1821) 
what soon came to be called the “unearned increment of land 
values”, increment that resulted from no application of capital or 
labour on the part of the landlord but that came only from the 
growth of population, was marked out as a very proper subject for 
special taxation. 

The “classic” school of Political Economy unhesitatingly 
accepted the full Malthusian doctrine of population. The main 
hope of |he labouring classes lay in the voluntary limitation of their 
numbers until capital was increasing a good deal faster than 
population. The working classes can hardly be blamed for finding 

tbe prudential moral restraint preached by 

Malthus himself, a^wery uninviting life-prospect, “ and CofabSttT*^ 

* , Ricardo’s Pmdpks of Pdkkai Ecmmmy mtd Taxaiimt (iSiy) was the work 
wMck set tlie rent iaeory of **dasslcaF* Political Economy circulating* 

- ® G. WaiEs, life of Frmcis Pkci» p, 170^^ for a ruefwl admission by Place: ^^All 
, were opposed to ike Maithtisiaa doctrine* * * . AH dIsAgarded the fact that 
■' ■' ; the ijeople had increased and were increasing, tad over-raanlag the means of 
subsistence.” 
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_ who felt with them on this, was never tired of denoimcing Parson 
Maltlius §nd the whole race of “feelosofers” and political egSno- 
mists. But in the 1820’s two “feelosofers” at least, the “isSidei” 
James Mill and Francis Place, were feeling their way forward to 
something better for the young working-class couple, de^rous of 
marriage, than asking them to exercise prudential moral restr aint 
until they were thirty-five or forty. In 1822 Plaqp issued, doubtless 
with some help from i\lill, his Illustrations anS Proofs of the 
Principle of Population, and it was in this book that the first 
open discussion began of the advisability of letting the working 
classes prevent over-population, not by the dangerous and almost 
impossible expedient of long delaj^ed marriage, but by the far less 
objectionable method, it was claimed, of undertaking contracep- 
tion, when proper, within marriage. Though Place’s booH gave no 
Birth Control instruction but mej'ely discussed, in one section, its 
advisability,^ the notion w'as found so prafoundly shocking and 
disturbing to the most vocal elehiJfttrof “public opinion”, even 
on the “reforming” side, that Place long suffered under the reputa- 
tion of being a “bold*bad man”. When, in 1831, Archibald 
Prentice, the leading figure in Manchester “reform” journalism 
arrived in tlie capital for some consultations of political importance, 
Bentham had to exercise a great deal of diplomacy to smooth the 
path for some co-operation between him and the “bold bad man”.'^ 

It may be, of course, that Prentice, like the modern historian of 
Birth Control, suspected Place, rather than Owen, of ultimate 
responsibility for the Birth Control handbills that w'cre distributed 
in 1823, with some definite if rudimentary instruction in method.^ 
There is no positive evidence that Robert Ow'en was, at this 
stage, interested in tlie matter though there is plenty of evidence 
that Place and James Mill were.’* The next step in British Birth 
Control history was taken by one who must have been regarded 
by the “respectable”, even on the reforming side, as a good deal 
bolder and a good deal worse than Place, the notorious “enemy 
of religion”, Richard Carlile. His Every Woman's Book of 1826 
-j«dertook to help women to prevent conception, whe n <i « > tope . a y^- 
but the methods suggested would liardiy havobeen physiologically 

' lUunnmons and Franfs of the Principle of Popidatien, Section iii, chap. 5. 

* G. Walias, Life ofFrmds Place, pp. 81-2.' • 

’ Cf. Normal} H, iffimes in tlie Lancet, Ati^st 6, 1927. 

* James Mill even ventured to drop a broad hint in his famous Colotiies 
attic it' for tlie supplement w die Encydopcedia Brifannica of 1824. 

. ' . , ' 577 . 
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effectual And then, in 18313 came Robert Dale Owen’s Moral 
Phymlogy^axid, in 1833, the even better known Fruin of FJiibsophy. ‘ 
The'atles chosen for the two books dese|vc a little comment. In 
view of the furious antipathy certain to be aroused by this r,'pe of 
literatule3 it seemed wise to stress its moral purpose and to claim 
its intellectual descent from Akithus and the science oF Political 
Economy. Yet it s’aSj doubtless, true that the books sometimes got 
into the hand?of those who were neither moral nor philosophical 
but merely seeking the gratification of “sinful lusts”. 

It is, perhaps, worth remarking at this stage that niher friends 
of the poor were, not like Place, Mill, Carlile and Owen busy 
converting Malthus’s prudential moral restraint into Birth Con- 
trol, but were attacking the whole theoretical and statistical basis 
on whicH Aialthus. had ereaed Ijis Population doctrine. Katurally, 
the religiously minded turned *4 to Scripture and quoted against 
prudential moral restraint the command to “increase, multiply and 
replenish the earth”. ^ And there were many Scripture passages 
enjoining care and charity for the poor which seemed poles apart, 
in spirit, from Malthus’s objections to <hc Poor Law, and the 
obvious tendency' of iMalthus’s dunking to provide the rich and 
comfortable with easy excuses for declining to help the unfor- 
tunate. But here, perhaps, it is more proper to refer, in detail, to 
Godwin’s elaborate counter-attack upon Aialthus seeing that 
Malthus’s Essay on Population had originally been called out by a 
desire to prove that even if the Utopiart Commonwealth, sketched 
by Godwin in the Political Justice of 1793, were set up, vice and 
misery would return in less than half a century from the teisdcncy 
of population to double itself every twenty-five years, increasing 
by geometrical progression while resources, at best, increased by 
arithmetical progression. Malthus had obtained some supjxirt for 
the population-doubling tendency from United States statistics 
which appeared to show such a tendency operating constantly for 
well over a century. It was Godwin’s contention that American 
marriages showed no obvious superiority in fertility to those in 
as m Europe, they needed a birth-rate of over 

^ Cf. Quarterly Reoi^t October 1821, p. 154, defending Maiilius but admit- 
tiag: “Mr. Malthus was assailed, with equal virulence, by tiic ignorant vulgar, 
sad by those whose refined but irritable, minds lead them to contemplate with 
horror any'tt'ish to limit the niuaaber of human beings by which they had 
accustomed thaanselves 10 estimate the quantity of huittan happiness: it was 
thwaniag, tiiey said, the- first purpose of Nature . . , and infringing the first 
command of Nature’s CkJd---to increase and multiply.” 
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jer marriage to allow population to advance; and that the obvious 
way to account for the growth of population in Amerira wa|f<tiie 
steady tide of immigration. And, then, Godwin produced^ome 
very relevant counter-stitistics from Sweden which did make a 
strong case for the contention that, in an old and settled 6ountry 
with no great tide of immigration beating upon it, the tendency 
had been for population to take over a century t^ double itself and 
that, during this century, the standard of comfort w^fe rising all the 
time. Godwin’s Population of 1820 had some incidental weaknesses 
of its own but an age, with good reason to fear population decline, 
is more likely to see its merits. From 1820, at any rate, there was 
some scientific basis for a challenge to Malthusianism and all its 
threats to the households of the poor.’^ 

It is, perhaps, time to return to the “classical” Political Btonomy 
and to James MiU who, though r|:garding himself in this field as 
Ricardo’s pupil, gave Political Economy, oaLand and Population, 
so Radical a turn, in the one instance, to the taxation of Unearned 
Increment and, in the otlier, towards Birth Control. Another 
turn, more directly favourable to the claims of the labouring 
classes, had already been given by Ricardo, perhaps unintention- 
ally, when treating the labour expended on the production of most 
types of marketed article as the principal ingredient of their 
exchange value and when going on, moreover, as was later com- 
plained, to slur over the proper nature of capital, all too frequently 
representing it, so it ’ivas lamented, as mere “accumulated labour”.^ 
The wages of labour, however, according to Ricardo, could never, 
over any considerable period, exceed the sum required to keep the 
class at its existing standards and in its existing numbers, and this 
“iron law qf wages” as it came later to be called, contrasting so 
vividly with the merits of labour as the principal, nay, in some 
renderings, the only producer of %'aiue,® w'as bound to excite a 
demand for an altered system which should return to laljour the 

^ Godwioj it may be noted had eetnistc-d die matiacniatics of Ms argument 
to Ms friench Booths an accepted experL 
^ CX BncyckpcidU Britannkd (9tit ed., iSSs), VoL p* 374* “RicardOi how- 
constantly takes no notice of capital, mentioning kbonr alone . . 
loliiSEify his practicx^ by treating capital as *accumiilai|d laboiir’5 but this 
has encouraged some socialistic errors/* 

^ Ch Essay on Paiukd ikommy^ Supplement to the Mmyxbpadia Mritanmca^ 
¥oL 6, Part'l, XS23, p. 234-5, I’he Qmmriy Eemm took die Ricardian author 
to task for insisting so strongly *Mn labour being ihe only soaref* of wealth" 
and asserting that ^dnlcpendently of labour, matter is rarely of any use what- 
ever, and is bcvct of any value" in iusxiicaiioft of his thesis tiiat even the wth ' 
“however paradoadcai it may at first sight appmtj is not a source of wealth”* 

?79 ■ > - ■ 
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whole produce of labour. Already by 1825 virtually the M d 
ma’id had been raised in Thomas Hodgskin’s Labour i ?fend, 
agai)><it the Claims of Capital or the Unproductiveness of Hapit 
Proved written under the pseudonj-m df “A Labourer” >y or, 
who had, indeed, to labour hard most of his life at the less ;mur. 
erative sides of writing. It was a remarkable effort re\'eal ig, fo 
example, the baselessness of the assumption of “cli sicai’ 
economics thSt employers supported tlreir labourers for welv« 
months before there was any exchangeable value pioduci L Ir 
some instances where there was rapid turnover, even a eckh^ 
wage-earner, by advancing his employer the total cost f hij 
maintenance for a week, would actually have, him-jclf, sii pliec? 
the whole capital necessary for his employer to turn several ] •ofitss 
over, aitd this would, of course, have been even more thv cast- 
where renumeration was dispensed, not at the end of a weel but| 
at the end of a longee interval.^ Then, even when turnove was! 
slower, the labourer would not have been “supported” b thel 
painful abstinence of his employer but rather by the c jdlp 
advanced him on the basis of the labour already done by his v >rk- 
men. It was the labourer’s work, of course, that finally suppe ted ' 
not only himself and his employer but the whole chain of cr« lit- 
givers who had contributed nothing to actual production. Of 
the consequences on the labourer of this system of deduct nsi 
from the produce of his labour on behalf of agencies that had 1, tic f 
or no moral claim to share in the produce, Hodgskin wi tel 
bitterly; 

. . . before a labourer can have a loaf of bread, he must gi vc a quan ty 
of labour more than the loaf costs by all that quantity which pays te 
profits of the farmer, the corn dealer, the miller, and tlia baker', w h 
profit on all the buildings tliey use; and he must moreover pay with 1 e 
produce of his labour the rent of the landlord. How much me s 
labour ^.labourer must give to have a loaf of bread than the loaf co , 
it is impossible for me to say. I should probably underrate it were I « 
state it at six times; or were I to say that the real cost of that loaf, f ’ 
which the labourer must pay sixpence, is one penny, 

Hodgskin was tihosen lecturer at the London Mechanic 
Institute and, perhaps, under persuasion from Place and the re’s 

^ The pn'portioKi of idie population thm paid qiiarfirrlvj half-yearly or cvci 
yearly was probably a good deal greater thm ilirin nov^ Mmmvm there wa 
a good deal of work still done at home by tlic piece* and in these cases 
kboorcr wonld have provided premkes, tm^ md iiis Ihmliy as assisteats. ; .. 

^ 
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Bentham’s circle, somewKat attenxiated Ms doctrine M the 
^^opular Political Economy of 1827.^ Yet the doctrMe had ateidy 
fi’iken root enough to fo|ter such writing as the Labour Retmrded 
'Vtf William Thompson, to supply additional fortification for the 
'fii)weiiite Socialism now beginning its permeation of the London 
forking classes, and to last on to become one of the most signi- 
ficant sources of Karl Marx’s thinking.^ Robest Owen’s activity 
twas, of course, much better fitted than Hodgskin’s' to loom large 
tin working men’s eyes. Owen’s New Landfk Cotton Mills had 
itendedj after Waterloo, to become one of the show-places of 
iBritish Industry where admiring visitors came to inspect, not only 
finduslxial methods, but tiie schools provided by the management 
‘for the workpeople’s cMidren, and the stores, buying wholesale 
and selling, to the workpeople, at fost price, all manner of goods, 
especially groceries.® Owen’s n*torious attack of 1817 on the 
existing religious systems of the world might have done him 
irretrievable harm with the bulk of the upper classes"^ but would 
Jiiardly have affected his standing with operative leaders, deeply 
read in Tom Paine. ThdSe had come to be more and more affected 
by the views confidently set forth and perseveringly circulated in 
the “Report to the County of Lanark, of a plan for relieving public 
distress and removing discontent, by giving permanent productive 
employment to the poor and working classes; under arrangements 
wMch will essentially improve their character and ameliorate their 
condition, diminish the e,Kpenses of production and consumption, 
and create markets co-extensive with production. By Robert 
Ow'en, May i, 1820.” Working men thorougMy approved of a 
Report which opened with a call for great measures to be adopted 
by Parliament in order to prevent the existing distress and dis- 
content from becoming chronic and drying up the resources of the 
Empire. They approved even more of such basic maxims as that, 
if manual labour w’ere properly directed, its value dbuld be 

^ Graiiam Wallas, Life of Frattcis Pkee^ p. 26S, for Placets attempt to pre’veat 
Hodgskinls election, despite a long-endniiiig friendship. 

^Hodgskla is repeatedly referred to in Das KapimL 

To confirm the accounts in Ow«i*s Amabmgmpkyi^ere are Dr, Macaab’s , 
Tke Hetv Views of Afn Owen of Nm iMmrk^ impartmfy Cmsidered^ and the 
Reports of a Leeds deputation of August and' a Dublin inspection party 
of 1S22, C£ also Hansard's ParUmnenmry Deliates§ December ilL 1S19, 

* W. L, Sargant, Eoben O&m ami Ms SmS 'FMosaphjt}^ jpp. ?i9-33j fbr a 
full discussions from The ?iewp0int of iS6o» m to what had Induced Owen to ^ 
take this step at the second meeting he had, called to consider Ms plans fot' 
meeting the post-war distress* ' , - , 
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mamtained for centuries to come; that Great Britain and its 
dependencies 'couid, with proper management, support a vast 
increile of population; and that so far from needing to fear over- 
populat-ion, Britain might not prove able to stimulate population 
sufficiently for the opportunities. 

The heart of Owen’s suggestions has, by one critic, been 
rendered thus:3 '■ 

Owen proposed to cut the world up into villages of 300 to 2,000 souls, 
with a preference for 800 to 1,200; that every person should have 
allotted an area of land varying from half an acre to three times that 
quantity, according as the pakicuiar societj’ was more or less agricultural; 
that the dwellings for the 200 or 300 families should be placed together 
in the fonn of a parallelogram, with common kitchens, eating apart- 
ments, schools, and places of worship in the centre. I must add, what 
many w'ill regard not as details, bt|f as the kernel of the whole system, 
that individualism was tg be disallowed in the.se villages: that each one 
was to work for the benefit of all; and that, as a result, all the members 
would eat at a table and of viands provided by the community. For myself 
I regard this communism as one of the subordinate pans of the plan, 
because, until it is proved that by spade husbandry an increased quan- 
tity of commodities can be produced, in proportion to the labour 
employed, it is quite useless K> discuss the best mode of distributing 
the excess. 

Despite some of the weaknesses of Owen’s plans, indicated, 
perhaps, sufficiently above, there can be no doubt but that they 
did much to stimulate the creation of the numerous ro-operative 
societies of the 1820’s. The normal co-operative society nearly 
always began with a trading store but nearly always, too, there 
was the hope that such a store might quickly be able to set some 
of the members to work for the society and, ultimately, perhaps, 
the majority of them, if not all.® But there was also a keen desire 
to make a beginning with a oj-operative society that should start 
in full dbmmunity from the very outset, and a fair number of 
wealthy or well-to-do men were willing to help Owen to try out 
any really promising experiment. Involved financial negotiations 
'TCsultstfJtn 1824, in the flotation of the Orbiston Company withi* 
capital of 200 shares'*&f £ 2 $o each: 291 acres of the Orbiston estate; 
nine miles from Glasgow, were acquired and, as the greater part 

^ W* L. S^gam> R&bert Owen and Ms Smimi Phiiosophyj pp» I7I-2* 

® G* J* Holyoake, The Mmmmi m^^day ( *§91)* p. 19; “These 

Stores always seemed pMM 311 Owen’s eyes. , * * He did not deprecate iliis 
form of Co-operadon, and did not applaud it/’ 
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of the shares issued were raken up there seemed to Temain 
sufficient; capital to house and equip a settlement of 200 far^ilipR 
prepared to live and work on the co-operative principle* The 
shareholders restricted their interest demands on the new com- 
munit}’ to 3 1 per cent for the first two years and to 5 per cent 
aftenvards, tatog upon themselves, also, the costs of organising 
the venture. And in March 1825 Abram Combe, as a species of 
Resident* iVianager, began with zeal and energy tie erection of a 
great block of permanent buildings partly, "perhaps, in the desire 
of committing the Company irretrievably. In January 1826 
matters were far enough forward to permit the first group of 
Hamilton weavers to be admitted as community members, and 
during the summer the community numbers rose to nearly three 
hundred, with “squads” of ten to twenty families “working, 
respectively, in the foundry ^d workshops, in the market- 
gardens, on the farm, and in the dairy? Prospects seemed so 
promising that the community felt able to override Combe’s 
advice, and, during his absence, to abandon the debtor-creditor 
account he had kept with each tenant on the basis of the work done 
and the goods consumed by his family. Full communism was 
declared but the results were so far from satisfactory that, by the 
spring of 1827, it was admitted that many idlers had had to be 
dismissed. But considerable claims were stiU being made of the 
success of the community, once it had reformed itself, when the 
disaster of Abram Combe’s death overtook it in August 1827. 
A couple of months later William Combe, Abram’s brother, was 
giving the tenantry notice to quit, and in 1828 furniture and plant 
were being sold by auction and the great block of buildings, 
become useless, was left to be demolished, a total loss to the 
proprietors. If, as has been surmised, the break-up of the com- 
munity was forced, not by the proprietors but by mortgagees who 
foreclosed, there was something in the Co-operative aomplaint 
that there had been fatal mismanagement.^ 

Owen, who had, of course, had no direa share of responsibility 
&r the failure of Orbiston, had been engaged in anothas-expeff - 
raent on an even larger scale in America. 1 % tangled story of 

‘ W. L. Sargant, Robert Otsen and Ms Social PMlosophj/, pp. 277-96, for a 
fuU treatment of the Orbiston experiment b^ed^oa the OrbistS Register, the 
Co-operative Afagazfke and the private investigation still possible in i860. He 
found mention of a mortgage of £16,000 and it seems possible that something 
like that might have been the amount of shares not taken up. 
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Owen’s thirty' thousand acres at New JIarmony, Indiana, and die 
ten Jommunistic societies, most of them un-atisfact<>n',,who had 
bougl^or hired land from him there, cannot here be uiira\-ellcd. 
But, by ^829, Owen, though still hoping for a great .Mexican grant 
in Texas for the founding of a community on iiis own terms, was 
coming to the conclusion that, for community-living of his pattern, 
the public needed more preparation. Returning to England in 1829 
for a variety of^rivate and business reasons, he began ^Hine busy 
years of lecturing and*propagandking among the working men (>f 
London. The effect was very considerable even though most 
typical working men combined the desire for community-living 
with a belief, not altogether to Owen’s taste, tixu; till Radical 
Reform gave them control of Parliament, the poliiical contlitions 
for the introduction of Owen\ communities would be lucking. 
That Owen’s thinking, however, persisted upon economic rather 
than political lines is nrnde obvious by his proJuctitvn of the new 
scheme of Equitable Banks of (Labour) Exchange in 1832 and of 
the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union towards the end 
of 1833.'- He will hardly be blamed now 3 'days for fixing his eyes 
so unwaveringly to the primary importance of production and 
exchange. 

'Cf. Tlu' Crisis (The Oweaite weekly,', June i6ib a.-ii ^;«ii and 

October 12 th of 1833. 
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' CHAPTER XXVI : 

I 

THE EMPIRE AND INDIA 
* 

. he desired to be understood as now giving notice of his 
determination to present a bill to the house^ for^he purpose 
of bettering the condition of the.ir fellow subjects^ the negroes^ 
in all the British colonies. That measure Ivonld embrace the 
following distinct objects: First; to make negro evidence 
admissible in ail cases^ in ail courts ... Secondly; to prevent 
the use of the whip, as applied to women, entirely; and as a 
stimulus to labour, whether for men or women: Thirdly; to 
attach all slaves to the soil, rendering them inseparable fr^m it, 
in any circumstances: Fourthly; to prohibit persons holding 
West India proper^’, or any mortgage upon such property, 
filling any office, civil or military (excejt regiment^) in the 
West Inffies: and lastly; to secure, by such means as might be 
safe at once to the omier and the slave, the gradual, but, 
ultimately, the complete admission of that injured class of men, ■ 
to the blessings of pdt*sonai liberty (hear). If he (Mr. B.) were • 
alive and in parliament, he would, early next session, move for 
leave to bring in such a bill. He faew that he should have the 
zealous support of almost all .who /were around him [the 
Opposition]. He trusted that he should have the concurrence 
of a majority of the house. He was sure; he should have with 
him the great body of the people out of doors.” ■ 

licnry Brougham in the Commons, June 23, 1825. ■ 

A Radical version of Anglo-Indian History (From The 
Extramxlimry Black Boak^ ed. 1831). ' 

"'Tndian delinquency is of no grovelling :.kind, it soars far 
abo\’C ail precedent of ancient or European turpitude. Faith, 
justice, and humanity were mere pretexts for rapine and 
violence. When these would not serve for the ^spoliation of 
native powers, imaginaiy crimes were laid to their chaigg. .■ 
For the calamities inflicted on this devoted region, by avarice 
and anibiiion, few compensatory advantages have been 
rendered. Scarcely a single trace is to be found of the superi- 
ority of our civil administration; nor a record of usefeiness 
and generosity. Almost every village in Enfjgiid, attests the 
fomier sovereignty of the Romans, by the ruins of some work 
of power or utility; but the future Hindoo will in seek 
for inemeiito^of our sway, in the bridges we have built, the 
navigations w*e have opened, or the highways we have con- 
sumeted. All former conquerors of ffindustan— the Arabs, 
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tli€ Tartars^ and the Persians left bC'hind them some mormmcat 
of eith*?j state or beneficence; but were we to be driven out of 
It^ia this day^ notMng would lemaiii to tell that it had been 

possessed^ during the inglorious period* of our dominions by 
anything ^better than the oinraag-oulang or the tigerh” 


"T A TjRiTiNG in the Wealth of Nations of 1776, Adam Smith 
had suggested that an agreed political separatioijf of the 

f f discontented American colonies from Britain wc^d, if it 
were possible, beneit Britain considerably. No longer would their 
defence have to be provided for — ^mainly from home revenues; 
and no longer would an unnaturally large capital be diverted, to 
hold monopolised colonial markets, from mafkets that were 
nearer and, in essence, more profitable? And provided the 
separation were peaceful, a perpetual commercial treaty would 
almost certainly be accorded the Mother Country on the most 
advantageous terms while the same feelings of affection and 
loyalty towards Britain would reign in America as once prevailed 
in Grecian daughter-cities towards the older cities thatliad given 
them birth. ^ How much adn^rable shrewdness there was in 
Adam Smith’s suggestions came only t<? be xmderstood in the 
loineteenth and twentieth centuries, and it is well, therefore, not 
to antedate the cry of “Emancipate your Colonies” which arose," 
first, in the distressful days after Waterloo when Colonies seemed 
to be providing little but sinecures and expense for an over- 
burdered metropolis to bear. In fact, j&om 1783 to 1815, England 
was busy acquiring a long chain of dozens of new colonies and 
always for reasons that appeared strong enough, at the time, to 
defy serious censure. It was, for example, almost an obligation of 
honour to settle the unfortunate American Loyalists in New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Ontario; the most philan- 
thropic spirits in the country induced Ministers to send the “poor 
blacks”, who had helped the British side in America, to Sierra 
Leone;- and the dispatch of the first contingent of convicts to 
Australia, in 1787, was at least better than allowing them to rot 
in the hulks. Thus early and inevitably was the worldly wisdom 
being disregarded which had called, on the loss of the American 
colonics, for a complete change of Imperial system— -for an 
Empire of trading posts and plantation colonies, protected by a 
naval supremacy, nurtured on the Navigation Acts, andrinvolviag 
little of the emigration drain which had p^jsgjed the immense 
tracts of America but had prevented the Motier Country from 

* Wealth of Natiom, Book IV, Chapter VII, Part III. Adam SSnith knew, of 
coarse, that his sug^stion would not and, for psychological reasons, could not 

be adopted* 

, » The Philanthropist (1814), for the “History of the Colony of Sierra Leone”. 
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keeping the great relative supcrio|ir\' of population necessary’ 
to cTbtforce* her autiioriry. As one well-known pamphlet had 
had itji 

Britaiffhath received a blow; and prudence should point out now what 
prosperity was before regardless of. C^r system of affairs is aiieredj 
and therefore new arrangements are become neee-s:r;y. . . . Our 
conquests, and our conduct, in a lo.st Empire, should inspire us with 
lessons of svisdo® for the prescrv’ation ol'svhat is !ch. Bui no extended 
possessions should be aided to the Empire; no ouMretched territorial 
conquests be undertaken. Such conquests are deicai;'. They may tend 
to the aggrandisement of rapacious itidividuals, hut they must work the 
ruin of the Nation. Ports for protection and refreshment, and settle- 
ments for commerce that suit the capacity of Britain, siiould bound 
our views. Such settiemente, as will not drain the island fur support, , . , 
Those secOs, that were scattered over disumi aitd inhospitable climates, 
during that wild period which was under the influence ot dumcras of 
colonization, would have jtroduced %juch fruit at home. ‘ Bat the storms 
of America may have dissipated those phantoms. . . . Britain cannot 
devote too much attention to her West India Islands. They support 
navigation hy various means of intercourse. Hut Men of Britain! 
'S'atch your Navigation Act; it is the Palladium of your naval power! 
Those islands strengthen not only the maritime hut the internal force 
of Britain; for they promote industry in the mother country. . , . 

A quotation like the above may suggest why it svas that, during 
the Revolutionary War, Pitt made such an exhausting effort to hold 
Haiti — and why Tobago, St. Lucia, Trinidad and British Cluiana 
ranked, even in 1815, so relatively high among the extensive list 
of British gains. The centre of British overseas ptnver seemed, for 
a number of decades, to have passed to the Indies, and those 
islands, too, had supplied domestic jx^litics with one of its main 
bones of contention — Slave Trade Abolition, 'fhough Fox and 
his friends left the initiative to Wilberforce and the “Saints’', these 
freely admirted their tremendous debt to Opposition’s consistent 
support, •offered oa the most Radical basis. Clarkson’s famous 
Abolition history', for example, after showing how Fox indignantly 
turned on Addington and Dundas in the 1792 debates, reported 
hffin thuST » 

... he would give his opinioa of this (slave) traffic in a few words. 
He believectit to be impolitic— he knew it to be inhuman— he was 

’ Rev. T. B. Clarice, TIte CriJM/ or Irntnediate C^merftmtnts of the British 
Empire (1784). Dublin edition, 1786. 

* The History of the Molitim of the Afrieem Slave Trade, ii, 414-15. 
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certain it was unjust— he thou^t it so inhuman and unjust, that, if the 
colonics could not be cultivated without it, they ought not oe to 
cultivatec? at all. It would be much better for us to be without 

than not abolish the Sl^ve-trade He declared, that, wither he 

should vote in a large minority or a small one, he would nev^ give up 
the cause. Whether in the House of Parliament or out of it, in whatever 
situation he might ever be, as long as he had a voice to speak, this 
question should never be at rest. Believing the tra^e to be of the nature 
of crimes^ and pollutions, which stained the honour «f the country, he 
would never rela.^ Ms efforts. It was his dujy to prevent mar, from 
preying upon man; and if he and his friends shWd die before they had 
attained their glorious object, he hoped there never would be wanting 
men alive to their duty', who would continue to labour till the evil 
should be wholly removed. . . . The West Indi a n s had no right to 
demand that crimes should be permitted by this country for their 
advantage; and, if they were w'ise, they would lend their coadial assist- 
ance to such measures, as would bring about, in the shortest possible 
time, the abolition of this execrablf trade. 

# 

When discussing Fox’s death after he had brought Abolition to 
txiumph in 1806, Clarkson paid a moving tribute to the dead 
statesman’s consistency since promising the Abolitionists his 
support in 1788. 

“He was constant,” WTOte Clarkson,^ “in his attendance in Parliament 
whenever the question was brought forward; and he never failed to 
exert his powerful eloquence in its favour. The countenance, indeed, 
which he gave it was of the greatest importance to its welfare; for most 
of Ms parliamentary friends, who followed his general political senti- 
ments, patronised it also. By the aid of these, joined to that of the 
private friends of Mr. Pitt, and of other members, who espoused it 
without reference to party, it was always so upheld, that after the year 
1791 no one of the defeats which it sustained was disgraceful 

“I never heard whether Mr. Fox, when he came into power, made any 
stipulations with His Majesty on the subject of the Slave-Trade: but 
tMs I know, that he determined upon the abolition of it, Jf it were 
praaicable, as the highest glory of his administration, and as the 
greatest earthly blessing which it was in the power of the Government 
to bestow . . . when removed by pain and sicknm from the discussion 
o^political subjects, he never forgot tMs cause . . . ‘Two itengs,’ seid 
he, on Ms deathbed, ‘I wish earnestly to see ’j^rompHshed— peace 
with Europe, and the abolition of the Slave-trade/'^ut knowing well, 
that we could much better protect ourselves against our own external 
enemies, than tMs helpless people against their oppresses, he added 
‘but of the two I wish the latter.’ 

> Ibid., ii, 56s et sqq. 
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It is^not, perhaps, as well known as/ it might be, how Fox’s sur- 
viving coll6ag1ies, by concentrating in 1807 on the Abolition 
resolution that Fox had carried in 1806, put Abolition on the 
Statute 'ifiook just before their own fall. It vv'as one of the narrowest 
margins in history.^ c 

After 1S15 Colonial debates in Parliament came to take a wholly 
unexpected turn, a'he country was in deep distress until 1821, 
and the subject Sf Retrenchment in Government Expenditure rose 
almost to the front place in parts' strife. Opposition and the 
“public” girded incessantly at svhat they considered the indefen- 
sibly high figures proposed for the peace-time Army and Navy, 
and they were not placated when given elaborate statistics of the 
troops and ships deemed necessary' to hold some of Ministers’ 
war-time Ionian Islands, the Cape, Ceylon and 

Trinidad. Alinisters were suspected of looking for every excuse 
to keep abundant military and naval patronage in their hands both 
in the “new” and in the “old” colonies, and one of the reasons 
openly suggested for their eagerness was, not merely the desire to 
keep, through patronage, their corrupting control of Parliament, 
but the more Insidious wish to have, at their command, the military 
means to crush justifiable discontent at home. Even the civil 
government of colonies “old” and “new” was discovered to be 
full of lurking dangers for the ordinary Englishman at home. 
There were hundreds of posts, some of them veritable sinecures, 
to add, in the first place, to Government’s already .swollen 
patronage lists. And, often enough, it turned out that much of the 
costs of civil government in the colonies, let alone military and 
naval expenditure, came, in the last resort, to be placed on the 
already overburdened shoulders of the taxpayer at horne. It was 
Joseph Hume who, by 1821, had become the lynx-eyed Radical 
expert detecting, amid nation-wide applause, every manner of 
colonial ‘’job” it was sought to pahn off in the national accounts,® 

• Cf. T. Clarkson, Hid,, ii, 579-80: “But though the Bili had now passed 
both. Houses, there was an awful fear tltroughout the kingdom, lest it should 
noOteceive'rf^: royal assent before the ministry was dissolved ... on Wednesday 
the twenty-fifth {Marc^ at half-past eleven in the morning, His Majesty’s 
message was delivcrfiC. . to deliver up the seals of their offices. ... It then 
appeared that a commission for the royal assent to this bill among others had 
been obtained,... . 

•Cf. Notes iy Sir if- fferon, Bart; “1821. During the last Session, a 
committee of about sis Menfisers sat constantly to obtain all the financial 
infonnation they could. Hume, one of Uiem, used the fruits of their labours 
, in opposing the extravagance of Ministers. He was enthusia.sticaily supported 
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and he was to become, besidei, the defender of the colonists tij,em- 
selves against the “oppressioif ’ of Downing Street’s' miiitary, naval 
and civil nominees. James Mill was an even more trsnchant 
Radical critic, and in hii famous “Colony” article for the Encyclo- 
ptsdia Britatmica Supplement seems deliberately to have aimed at 
increasing the feeling in England which should permit what a 
later generation would have called a “dissolutien of the Empire”. 
The Colonial System was maintained, he averred^ because “there 
is not one of the colonies but what augment! the number of places 
— there is not one of them but what requires an additional number 
of troops, and an additional portion of the navy”.^ 

Meanwhile, despite some use of Cape Colony to draw off a 
“redundancy of population” from Great Britain, Empire sentiment 
among the “public” was hardly helped by the constant slave 
scandals reported from tlie Wes^Indies or the growing realisation 
of tlie huge cost imposed upon the hom^ consumer by the great 
tariff preferences granted to West Indies sugar and the tim ber of 
the North American colonies. Even a British admiral like Sir 
Isaac CofBn saw little bht loss in North American colonies which, 
after costing untold millions for defence in the War of 1812-14, 
taxed the Mother Country' anew by their requirement of high tariffs 
to raise the cost of Russian and Scandinavian timber heavily in the 
home markets.- And there were others besides the “Saints”, now 
angrily meditating a campaign against Slavery itself, in view of the 
horrors constantly reported, who were growing tired of the 
demands of the “West India interest” for some compensation in 
view’ of the harm it had allegedly suffered from Slave-Trade 
Abolition. The compensation demanded for the West India 
interest always seemed to take forms involving great loss to the 
British Exchequer, the home consumer or the East Indies 

by tile nation; and tliongji nothing was carried in the House, it has forced upon 
Ministers a eery considerable reduction in many departmeiits#since the 
prorogation though very far below the necessities of the country/* 

^ Thi artklc reprmtei from tke Supplement to the ^^Encychpaiia 

BTiiuunicy^ pp* 3X“*"2* 

*Cf. John Bulk March 17th, reporting Sir Isaac Coffin in Parliament on 
Mwcli 13, 1822: ”It wnuld have been a good thing for this counfly if CanSSa 
had been sunk to tlie botfom of the sea* It cost mis j ^m try £1,500, exp per 
annum and did not make a return of 500 pence. The CSS^ians, by the timber ^ 
tode, had been in the habit of cheating this coutmj out of £300,000 yearly. ' 
This had been done by suffering great quantities of America%timber to be 
sent dmvn by ilie St. Lawrence which had been brought to England as 
C:::tmditn timber. Yet after acting such a part, they now threw themselves on 
that House for support The sooner the Govomor was called home, and the 
sooner the Assembly and Colony were suffered to go * the betteij^” 
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sugax-producer in Mauritius and elsffivhere who was apparently to 
resign himself for ever, because aiie to produce cheaper, to a 
higher range of duties at the British ports. * Once upon a time, of 
course, k had constituted a sufficient answer to all such critics of 
the Colonial system as found fault with one or another of its aspects 
to point out the great counter-advantages Britain enjoyed in its 
Navigation Act moaopolies. But, in iSiS, America had begun the 
retaliation which hurried on such large surrenders of principle 
after 1823 and, meanwhile, in 1S20, came the famous Free Trade 
Petition of the London Merchants who implied that the whole 
involved Colonial and Navigation systems merely served to divert, 
at a Tremendous cost to the individual consumer and to national 
prosperity, the nation's trade and shipping from its natural channels . 

That defenders of the “wisdom of our ancestors” had been 
forced, at least partly, on to the defensive may be instanced from 
an interesting treatment of Colonial Policy which appeared in the 
0 /urterij Rivietv for January 1822. The writer tliought it worth 
while to begin by rebutting such objettions to Colonies as that 
they drained off population, depleted the national capital, and 
imposed burdens on account of the costs of administration and 
defence. And the case for the whole Colonial and Navigation 
systems the wTiter would put no higher than this — that the 
exchange, for example, of West India sugar for British manu- 
factures w-as a perfectly “natural” trade though it was “regulated” 
in order to give both parties secure markets within tibc Empire 
Instead of precarious markets, at the mercy of the caprice of foreign 
governments. Even this case was largely surrendered by Huskis- 
son, in the Colonial Trade Bill of JS25, and, in 1826, the ParUa- 
mmtary History and Revim for 1S25, an important publication 
bearing very plain marks of the Radical hand of James Mill, 
treated Imperial matters thus;- 

A.:.' A,:' , •«' ' " 

The avowed object of Mr. Huskisson is a change from a system of 
reciprocal monopoly, to one of entire freedom of trade: an highly useful 
and iaudahic object for a British mimster to profess and undertake. . . . 
But is this the lim^f improveiacni? When ail this shall be effeded; 
when the timber dTme North of Europe and of Canada shall enter our 

* Parliamm-^ry Himry and Reciewt iSiS, pp. 632-3: “On West India 
sugar the duty is 275. per ewus on East India 37s.: the duty on West India coffee 
is 6d. per ib.; on East India gd. But this is not all: on the expe nation of West India 
refined sugar not only is tt»e duty- returned but ap aciuid bounty is paid.” 

, 639-40. 
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, ports on the same terms, and the sugars of the East and of North and 
" South America shall compete i| our markets with those of our t?^cst 
India pos^sions: when the benefit supposed to be derived from the 
monopoly of the colonial yade shall have been exchanged for tib privi- 
lege of unrestricted commerce with aU the world — what a<#antages 
will then be derived, and whatieviis suffered from the remnant of the 
colonial system? 

The author then proceeded to deal with the greal disadvantages, 
from the point of view of naval and militarj expense, of retaining 
dominion over the West Indies and British North America. In 
the casq of the West Indies, he allowed, there was the special 
factor to consider of the white population “with half a million of 
slaves at their throats”. This called for caution but there was no 
such need for caution and delay in preparing to invite Ae North 
American coloixies to assume the full responsibilities of indepen- 
dence. • , 

“It has been computed,” he claimed,^ “that the Canadian provinces 
alone have already drained this country of between sixty and seventy 
miliionsj and when it is ainsidered that this sum has been deducted, 
year by par, from the income of the British people, forming a tax 
upon shar profits, a check to their accumulation, and a motive for the 
transfer of their capital to other countries ... it v^l be thought strange 
that tins system of waste should have been suffered to exist so loi^: 
although, when it is further considered, that the whole of the inamense 
patronage, produced by this annual expenditure is thrown into the 
hands of the British government, this astonishment will probably 
subside. . . 

“Here then is a point for attack. The liberal portion of the ministry 
have declared for an ultimate free trade with Canada; we say it should 
be ultimate emancipation. The public mind should be familiarized 
with the idea. We arc now paying a hravy tax, in the shape of an 
artificial pri2e, on the bad timber of that province, and probably half a 
million a year for the mischievous patronage of appointing its governors, 
generals, and judges. It is to our advantage to get rid of this burthen, 
honestly. As much caution, therefore, as may be needful — or,*to be on 
the safe side, even more; but let the burthen be fairly removed. ... It 
was well said by Mr, Baring, that ‘It was time for government to 
consider, at what period of maturity they would be fairly ajjf} honoijj:- 
abl^ ready to allow these colonies the benefit of a separate sjratem; and 
whether it would not be wise and dignified for Gr^Es^ritm to do early 
and liberally that, which she might be compelled to do in a few years 
hence in a very different manner.”’ ' ■ ■ • 

' The speech of A®. Baring quoted here was made in. tlie Commons, in a 
Canada debate, on Aiarch 15, 1825. (Cf. Hansard’s Parliamentaay Debates for 
the debate on the Upper Canada waste lands.) 
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Xhe Baring quoted with such approval by the Radical writer 
was, if anything, a Tory, but a To^y with a keen sense of Xtffth 
Amerii-^an realities and the growing power of the L’nitcJ biaies. 
And, in ^1830, a leading Whig member. Sir Henry Parnell, wenta 
good deal farther in a startling work on Financial Refer m tvhich 
had considerable influence for a number of years since it w as based 
on the large collection of expenditure statistics Sir Henry had 
amassed as Chairman of an important Finance C< 5 ramit?tec of the 
House of Commons. Parnell held that tlic Empire was a great deal 
too big, that the mistake of 1763 had been repeated in 1S15 and 
that too much had been annexed, and, finally, that it was urgent 
that much of Britain’s expenditure in the Cakmies should be 
abandoned by surrendering or transferring the sovereignty’ of a 
good deal of die Empire. But, perhaps, Parnell’s views had better 
be given in the form in wlnc|j they were taken over by that 
“extreme” Radical mailual, the Black Bat'k er ihe RefarmcFs Bibk. 
Here is the Black Book’s concluding summary on the colonies^ 

Of the.se colonies, three of them— Ceylon^ Mauritius, and the Cape 
of Good Hope — are only of use to the East India Company, who ought 
to defray the charges of their mditary protection. -Many* other of our 
colonies arc equally %’alucless as objects of national utility. Of what use 
is the retention of the Ionian Islands, with Malta and Gibraltar in our 
hands? The settlement at Sierra Leone and on the West Coast of 
Africa ought to be abandoned, having emirdy failed in the attainment 
of the object intended. No reason can be shown why Canada, Nova- 
Scotia, and other possessions on the Continent of America, would not 
be as available to British enterprise, if they were made independent 
states. Neither our manufactures, commerce, nor shipping would be 
injured by such a measure. On the other hand, what has the nation 
lost by Canada? According to Sir H. Parnell, fifty or ,si.xty millions have 
teen already expendedi the annual sum payable out of English taxes 
is full £600,000 a year; and there has teen a plan in progress for 
two or three years to fortify Ginada, at an estimated cost of three 
millions,* Are the boroughmongers mad, or axe the people mad, to 
tolerate their lavish proceedings? 

Meanwhile the continuance of ’'JS'esr India slavery in the old 
f 3 S-ms hdtr, since 1815, been becoming steadily more impossible. 
The slaves werei##are both of the self-liberation of the blacks of 
San Domingo and of the pfculanthropic interest in their lot taken by 
the humanitarians of Britain. And a motion, made by W'ilbcrforce 
in 1815, to prevent roundabout evasions of Siavli-Trade Abolition 
, ^ * The Extramdirnty Black Booh (ed. 18313, p. 337. 
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. became, when defeated, one of the themes of the wildest planta- 
tion rumpur in Barbados anp the distant cause of tife slave in- 
surrection of i8i6, which was not suppressed without the Ipss of a 
thousand lives, many of them by execution.^ Relations ©etween 
the white community and the “Saints” were not improved either 
by this bloody suppression or by the growing tendency among the 
West India whites to blame missionaries, sent «o open chapels to 
Christianise the slaves, for the increasing restlessness among the 
coloured population. By 1823 there had^been sufficient fresh 
revelations of the “iniquities” of slavery to induce the “Saints” to 
put themselves at the head of a mighty new agitation for the aboli- 
tion of slavery itself. This agitation probably surpassed anything 
witnessed even in the Anti-Slave Trade movement,^ and the 
tables of Parliament were so effectively covered with petitions that 
Ministers quickly promised to fc^’ard remedial measures of sur- 
prising scope. The attempted resistance of the Jamaica Assembly, 
the foolish violence used in Barbados against the missionary 
Shrewsbury, and the sentencing to death, in Demerara, of the 
missionary Smith, after & slave insurrection, were hardly calculated 
to abate the zeal of the Anti-Slavery Societies which were now 
forming and agitating.® 

As was inevitable, the ear of the English poor was quickly won 
after there was a really determined and persistent exposure of the 
unavoidable horrors of West India slavery. When, for example, 
the Leicester Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society was formed, and the 
Rev. Robert Plall, the best-known Dissenting Minister in the 
town (in virtue of “radical” activity dating back to 1791 and includ- 
ing a nationally “notorious” attack on Pitt in 1793) was asked to 
pen an Address, these are some of the passages he wrote:^ 

Bur degrading as slavery is, in its mildest form, that species of it which 
prevails in our West India colonies is of the very worst d^cription, 

’ Amaial Register, 1816, History, p. 162: "More than a thousand of these 
wretches are said already to have lost their lives, and many remained to undergo 

capkal punishment*” 

* One of tlie pamphiets most circulated was Wibeiforce’s m 

ymike^ mid Mmnanuy of tM Inhabimnts of the Bniisk Empim^ in 
bikdf of tks K^im Slaves m the Wm Indies. Anothtr^^ Negro Slavery; or 
tf Fim* of some of she more promimii features of that State of Society. 

* Ct Amuai Register:, 1823 md 1824, for much of the story. . 

* From An Address am ske State of Shmty in the West India Islands from 
thi Committee of tki^Liimster AuxUiary AntkSiavery Somty (1824). For a 
time^ tfee Livei^ool Anti-S'kvery Association was tbe most active of tbe 
provincial societies* 
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far less tolerable than that which s|ibsisted m Greece and Rome 
cinrilig the^reign of paganism. It woild be difficult to find a parailel 
to it in any age or nation^ with the exception of tipsc unhappy persons 
who ai% carried captive by the piratical states of Barbary. Scourgeeij 
brandeu; and sold at the discretion of their masters^ the slaves in our 
West India islands are doomed to a lifoof incessant toil . , . I'hey are 
driven to the field by the cart whip. They ore followed by a driver^ 
with this drcadfii! ipstrument constantly in his hand* wsih which he is 
empowered to at Ids own discretion., a ceriain number of lashes 
on their backsj» with no exception whatever in fat our ni' the vofter 
sex. , . . They are every moment liable to be removed at the w'ill of 
their masters^ to the remotest part of the iskirui. or to be transported 
into other islands. The ties of kindred arc violently torn asurt-iers and 
the motlier and cliildren often assigned to ditllrem purcliasers, . , . 
Nothing was wanting to complete the misery of such a statc^ except to 
attach absolute impunity to the atrocities wliich the inilimiicd subjection 
of the ueak to the strong is sure to produce; and this h amply provided 
for by that regulation universaik adopted in our colonies^ which 
esciiides the testimony “of a negro against a white inhabitant. In 
consequence of this law, the vilest miscreant may iniiict whate\'er 
cruelties he pleases on the wretched blacks, providing he take are that 
no white person be present, ... It is no 5niali aggravation of this 
sysienij, that its uishappy victims have not bc\n exposed to it as the 
piimshmeat of crime^ but by the violence of rutfums, who, having 
traversed the ocean in quest of human prey, forcibly tore them from, 
their native shores. ... 

By the time of the General Ekcti0.as of 1832^ there was hardly 
a hustings in the country where it was safe to resist the cry for 
Abolition. Nor was it merely gradual Abolition that was now 
being asked but total and immediate Aboliiiund and any deviation 
from this formula was apt to arouse the anger of the 'biiob'k 

■■ India 

In the Wealth af Kmimis of 1776 Adam Smith had shown him- 
self opposed both to the commercial monopoly and to the lerri- 
toria! governmeiit eKercised by the East India Ckinipaiiy, The 
commercial monopoly had raised the cost of' iuiropcan good^ in 
India, had reduce^^ihe price and quantity of Indian goods k)iighi 
for export to ESIope and had, generally, depressed the level of: 
Indian productivity* And the Company’s political sovereignty^ 

^ C£ Henry Eicimrd, Mmmn qf Jmeph CiiaiU'crs 4 and 5, ftir ihe 

conversion of tlie zgirntmu into u mom .strenuous and **popular” one, with a 
staff of filled lecturers, during- the course of 1831, .and 1S32. 
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oppressively enough exercised on its own account, became a 
greater plague when misuse^, fin addition, by Company employees, 
quite out*of control from Leadenhall Street, and anxious only to 
build up great fortunes»in the shortest possible time. It;:was, of 
course, of Indian ■wnrong that Adam Smith was principally thitiking 
when voicing such opinions but he was, naturally, not unaware 
that Company monopoly had harmful effect^ on England too, 
especially in reducing the vent of British manufacltires in the East. 
His conclusion, in fact, was as hostile as thi%:^ 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are nuisances in every respect; 
always more or less inconvenient to the countries in which they are 
established, and destructive to those which have the misfortune to fall 
under their government. ^ 

Adam Smith had written well before he could have had definite 
knowledge even of the opening jfert of Ga*rernor Hastings’s hotly 
attacked Indian record between 1772 and 1785. But when Philip 
Francis, Hastings’s rival and enemy, left India, in 1780, for 
England and attached Mmself to the Opposition, the darker sides 
of Hastings’s regime were certain to be exposed, the more especially 
as Francis w'on the ear of Burke and Fox. Burke began his attacks 
on Hastings in 1782, and in 1783, as a member of the Portland 
Government, helped Fox to draft and to defend the famous India 
Bill which would doubtless have meant the beginning of the end 
of Company rule in India. By the alliance of the King, the City 
and the Company, the BiU was defeated, Pitt was made Prime 
Minister and an India Act was carried which left the Company 
nearly all its powers, though these were now to be exercised under 
the supervision of a Government Board of Control. The argument 
by which Fox’s India Bill was most decisively defeated seems, 
undoubtedly, to have been tliat which pictured the Bill as a mere 
device to plunder the Company of its great patronage rights, rights 
which when added to those enjoyed by the Whig aristocracy, then 
in office, would form the basis of a power strong enough to dictate 
alilje to King and People,- The effect of this argumaet mayAe 

* This is the concluding paragraph of the long chaptw,.cn Colonics, Wealth 
of Kaiiom, Uuok IV, Chapter VIL 

* Cf. Rev. T. B. Clarke, The Crisis (ed. 1786), p. 15: “Would it be prudent 
by a violation of charters, to lay the foundations of an Aristocrat on the ruins 
of our East-Intiia C»mpan>'? An .Aristocracy is a dangerous engine in any 
government. . . . The interest of the Directors grows with the interest of the 
commerce, and perishes with its decay. The interest of the Aristocracy, is, but 
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judged from the fact that, after 1784, notions of the Government’s 
taking ove? the direct political control of India from tlte Company 
virtually disappeared for sixty years; Even in 1831, when the great 
Reform, agitation was under way and much else at East India House 
was under criticism, the results of tlic India Bill debates of if83 
and 1784 were still obvious enough in the general decision not to 
disturb the patronage settlement of 1784. Here, for example, is 
the Extraordinary Black Book, the “Reformers' Bible’’ as it was 
called, on the problem of India appointments: ‘ 

Supposing the Company deprived of^tlicir tcriitoiial a^iliority, 
by whom could the immense patronage of India be exercised? It was 
the principle of the India Bills of Air. Fox to vest the patronage of 
India in % Board, emanating from parliament a,nd independent of the 
Crown; but in ilte present constitution of the House of Commons, 
this was only adding to the power and emolument of the Aristocracy. 
Again, to invest India pati^jnage in Alinisicrs would he not less objection- 
able; it would form an enormous addition to the overwhelming iniluence 
of the Crown. The Court of Directors, however, though they have 
some interests in common with the Oligarchy and executive government, 
are not directly identified with either; they are a ditferent pow’cr, based 
on different interests; their constituency are neither pouvollopcrs, 
burgage-holders, nor freeholders — they are proprietors of India 
Stock. . . . Under this arrangement a diversion of iniluence is obtained, 
and the danger to public liberty, which might result from consolidating 
the patronage of India with Aat of the United Kingdom, is in some 
measure averted. 

In our opinion, then, the Company ought to retain thedr political 
sovereignty, and for this plain reason— -we do not sec by wiiai other 
constituted authority their functions could be di.schargcd with less 
danger to the community. 

And the Extraordinary Black Book was regarded as one of the most 
dangerous Ultra-Radical publications in the entire decade before 
the “Great Reform Bill”!*^ 

The idipeachmeat of Warren Hastings after his return from 
India, in 1785, has become one of the best-known episodes in 
British history. That Pitt, knowing that the King and the Com- 
pany bothGtgarded Hasting as the “Saviour of India”, sho»^ld 
yet have permit^, and even aided, the Opposition leaders to 

to Kcei¥c the wages, pcrhmps of corropilorij afwr having performed ihe part 
of a tools in mfe'lngmg on ilte dghts md power of ific company. , . 

^ TM Extrmnimafy Bkck Bmk (ed* 1831)* p* 37a- 
* Ibid. (ed. 1831)1 cMmtd iJiiit ifee volume i«a cifiea reprinted^* since 
its fiat pttbiicutiott In i8ao* 
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bring Mm to impeacMnent, shows the gravity of the eharges 
brought against the ex-Governor-General.^ Those charges* still 
affect Brftain’s reputation for, at the bar of History, it is of no 
avail to justify acts of wrongdoing on the ground that they helped 
to maintain Company solvency or to assure Britain’s threatened 
hold on India. But the bulk’of British politicians came more and 
more to justify Hastings after dangerous tim^s arrived with the 
French Revolution and seemed to teach that extaraordinary perils 
warranted extraordinary counter-measurei. He was ultimately 
acquitted, in I795> by a great majority in the Lords though there 
were those who held that the result might have been different if 
the charges could have been pushed faster and with less elabora- 
tion of rhetoric. The acquittd in the Lords did not, in any case, 
clear Hastings’s reputation, for the leading Oppositioif Mstorian 
of contemporary politics and the Opposition’s Nezo Annual 
Register t too, showed not the sU^test intention of accepting the 
verdict." Hastings remained, indeed, to furnish Ultra-Radicals of 
the age of the “Great Reform Bill” with their principal example 
of what Anglo-Indian a%’arice and tyranny could become at their 
worst. 

For nearly a decade after Warren Hastings’s acquittal, Anglo- 
Indian subjeas can hardly be said to have entered into the texture 
of normal politics in Britain, and even tiie Marquess Wellesley’s 
aggressive forward policies between 1798 and 1804, blessed as they 
seemed tabe by success, failed to arouse any serious criticism in a 
country, engrossed by difficulties and dangers nearer home. It 
was, in fact, not “public opinion”, wMch was hardly interested, 
but East India Directors, appalled by the rate at wMch Wellesley’s 
wars and mste for Oriental magnfficence were adding to their 
debts, who insisted on Wellesley’s recall, in 1805, after Ms soaring 

^ C£ Wlllkm Belsham*s History of Great vm> 114, for Pitt voting 

against Hastings on the Benares charge (June 13, 17S6) and pp> 148,-9 for 
anotiier vme against Hastings on the Begums of Ondh charge (February 1787) 
when, accorciing to Belsham, he did himself honour by ‘*expressiiig his detesta- 
tion of perfidy $0 vile, of cmelty so remorseless’^ 

*Cf. New Atmmi Reghter^, 279 ^» Domestic Literature, ^pp.^23-4, ij}ien 
refttwing Mafor Scott’s attacks on William Belsham’s Reign of George III: 

a calm md unbiassed perusal . . » we lament that we are not enabled to 
acquit the British government of the East, or its agents, brthe foul Imputations 
which have been cast upon it, of injustice and cmelty . we are fearful that, 
after every justificatory and palliating plea which Ingenuity maj^ suggest, much 
too much of evil wiL%be found to have preponderated m the British government 
of liindostan/’ Belsham replied for himself In 1797 fo Remarks on the Observa-^ 
timu of Major Smt^ rehtim to the Adrninkmtmn of Warren Hastings. ■ ;■ 
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ambition had, at length, encountered serious checks in the cam- 
paigns agakist Holkar. Philip Franc^,ifnean while, backed by Fox, 
was attacking Wellesley’s warlike redord in Parliament irf an effort 
to indwe the Directors and “public opinion” to return to the 
maxim adopted in 1782, at the time of the first attacks on Warren 
Hastings, the maxims of no aggression and no aggrandisement. ’ 
Describing Wellesley’s continuous pretence of a FVench danger in 
India, Francis s«d:- 

After tlic conquest of the Mysore, it was natural to have expected 
that the rage for acquisition might have subsided. Lord Wcilesley had 
himself declared that this event “had restored the peace and Safety of 
the British possessions in India on a durable foundation of genuine 
security”. But it was soon discovered that these hopes were fallacious. 
A formidi^ile French force was said to exist in India; and further 
exertions and sacrifices became necessary . , . much apprehension was 
affected to be entertained from the French officers whom Scindia had 
engaged in his sendee. . . Air. Francis said that he had examined the 
papers with great accuracy and attention, and could not discover the 
names, or even any allusion to the names, of more than ten or twelve. . . . 
It was unnecessary to have resorted to arms fo; tiie purpose of removing 
them; it might have been effected bj other means. . . . The Alahratta 
states had never given any just cause of offence to the British govern- 
ment. Durirtg the war with Tippoo they had uniformly observed the 
strictest neutrality. But . . . lord Wellesley had resolved to reduce 
them to a state of dependence. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-Indian adventurer, James PauJI_, who had 
acquired a fortune in Oudh and had come into conllict with 
Wellesley’s policy of reducing that State, too, to complete vassal- 
lage, was back in England intent on buying his way into Parliament 
and settling accounts with Wellesley there. Despite warnings 
from Francis and others that, where the impeachment of Hastings 
had failed when undertaken by a powerful band, a one-man 
impeachment effort Tsy Pauli himself was bound to end dis- 
astrously, Pauli entered Parliament for Newtown in 1S05 and 
continued his pertinacious efforts to expose W’ellesley throughout 

■ Ami0^i Rijisier^ iSo6, gives Francises rticition April 5, 1^05* iliiis: 

“Imt it be declared tliat tim house adheres to the pri«cipk\s ci}.iabiibheii*^y 
Its ufiaiiimous of the aStli of .\lay 1782* adopicd by ihe legiHlaiure.^ 

and made law by twb successive acts of his "presem iiiaiesty, in 17B4 aiid 1793s 
namely, » that !o pursue schemes of amquesi and extent of dominion in Indian 
are measures repugnant to the wishj the honoufs and the policy of ilns mition/'' 
Lord Cautkreagh, Fresldent of the Board of Cloiiiryib ilie nioiwui 

despite Foi% support, by 105-46. 

* IMi.9 Kisforyj pp. 
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the Session of 1806.^ Though joying some countenance from 
Francis and not without ^hope that Fox, now in office, might 
give him*some countenand fco, Paul! was savagely baited by the 
Pittites ajjd found that, Fox, with many difficulties on his hands, 
was taking the view that the past could not be undone, not even 
Pitf s India Act which he had himself so bitterly opposed.^ Con- 
sidering the handicaps under which he laboured and the very poor 
preparation his past career had been for the task^f a Burke, Pauli 
must be allowed to have produced a considerable impression. One 
example must suffice for all. He had been pressed by his opponents 
to com^ forward with specific and detailai charges against Welles- ' 
ley instead of continually asking for masses of official papers. 
Having found the means to possess himself of a confidential East 
India House report on the Wellesley regime, very hofdle to the 
Marquess, Pauli replied by making the report the basis of his first 
charges. An extract from a retidering gf Pauli’s indictment of 
Wellesley, on April 22nJ, is well worth giving:® 


... the said marquis JX cllesley, though he was solemnly sworn to 
obey the in.simciions of his employers, and do everything in Ms 
power ... to promote and support their just and lawful interests in 
India; yer, instead of so doing, on his arrival in India he disregarded 
tlieir authority, disobeyed their instructions, assumed to himself a 
despotic power, turned his back on the true interests of the company, 
and did, without their permis.sion, and contrary to their instructions, 
for the gratification of his own caprice, with the most flagitious pro- 
fusion, and for corrupt purposes, squander the money of the said 
company to an enormous extent. The result of this was, that the debt 
of the company, which on the accession of the marquis Wellesley to the 
Indian government in 1798 stood at £11,033,648 was on Ms departure 
. . . increased to above £31,000,000. That when marquis Wellesley 
first arrived in India, every part of the company’s affairs wore an 
aspect of prosperity . . . the said marquis Wellesley, by wantonly and 
profusely increasing the public expenditure, did not only squander 

' Cf. Jtid„ p. 237, reporting Francis deckrisg on March 17th: “he ha^d 
discouraged Mr. Pauli from proceeding in this business as he was sure he 
would not meei witli support . . . but he thought at the same time that there 
wesc suHicif nt grounds I'or impeachment against that nobleman. * 

* /Wd., p. 237; “.Mr. Fox observed, that when a bad system of govermnmt 
prevailed, the best mode of remedying this was not, to gegeral, by impeaclmig 
an individual. The obje« was to remove *e person who carried on such a 
system, and to take care that none such should be acted upon in fumre; and 
this being obtained, it might often be to^pedient to carry me matter any 
further,..." • ,, ' ’ 

pp. 246-7. - ' ■ , ... 



aJi the ordinary means in his hands, but all the additional money be was 
able €0 raisi; by. loans and additional taxes, supportiiif; a wanton and 
profuse style of living, usparalickd ia |ie ease of any for|iJcr chief 
governor . . . giving large salaries to W* friends and favourites ... the 
erection *of a college at Fort \Tiiliani, svjtlmut the authority of the 
company, which cost £11^1,689 ... an unnecessary journey to the upper 
provinces ... the whole charge 'Ihcrc was a charge also of 

£220,0x1 for the erecting and fitting up a f.i!acc tor the residence of 
the marquis, which %'as dcccr.ttcd in a sty Ic of splendour unparalleled 
even among ea;te.% princes. 'Fhcrc was a charge lor a house and garden 
for the noble m.'ir^'jais at Bhunjxrre. £ ik ,< xc . Besides all this, there 
wa^ a charge for reviving a htxly-guarJ of cavalry ... it was maintained, 
for the firsit five ycirs, at an annual expense of £40,f>:c; and, for the 
whole period, . . , £240,000. , , . 


Pauli v'^ni on, with charges ba.sed on \X't*lIeslcy’s treatment of 
Oudh, and, altogether, by the end. of the Session, he had so 
infuriated Weilesley's fcliow-Pgiiies and so disturbed Lord 
Grenville that every seat that Paul! might have bargained for in 
3 new Parliament was put out of his reach. There were even those 
who suggested that Parliament w® dissolved in October 1806 for 
the deliberate purpose of suppressing Pauli, whose attacks on 
\X'enesley had certainly provided Napoleon with curious matter on 
the wav that Britain, the alleged champion of the weaker govern" 


the utmost efforts of Whigs and Pittites combined to prevent his 
rcrum.* The voting figures were — Admiral Hood, 5478: Sheri- 


oomments as those of the New Annual Regtstcr, an organ hardly 
biased in favour of Paul! like Cobhett's M'^eekly Pdincal Register. 
According to the Nm Amuai Register^ 

The fortitude and perseverance which had been exhibited by Mr, 
Pauli, in the house of commons, in his attempt to bring the marquis 
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stem tlius tide of popularity^ and bj'nhe most vulgar abuse, the iwfliienc p 
of authority, and the junction of interests between sir S« Hood and 
Mr, Sheridan, their election |vi|s finally carried. 

The new Parliament itself was, however, destined to have but a 
short life and, in April i8o7,d?auli and Burdett were nominated as 
the “popular” candidates for Westminster at a new General 
Electiom Then came a disastrous misunderstanding between them, 
a duel followed in which both were wounded, Pfuli setferely, and 
Pauli's rashness and precipitancy were successfully blamed for the 
whole afiair. He I'ailed, therefore, to accompany Burdett into 
Pariiarfent and, despite almost fanatical efforts to bring Wellesley 
to justice, he was driven to suicide during 1808 by the over- 
whelming expenses his short political career had entailq;lA It was 
a sad story and would, doubtless, be regarded in India as merely 
the first example of the typical “fickleness” of the “popular” 
British constituency in regard to Mglo-Indian oppression, 
directly the first charm of novelty and scandal had worn off. 
Certainly, the next considerable manifestations on India were 
very different from Pauli’s. The “Saunts” began an energetic 
campaign to force Uic Company’s hand in regard to the missionary ' 
work, practically banned hitherto by East India House as likely to 
cause native suspicion and unrest. And “independent merchants”, 
especially those at “outix>rts”, long resentfod of the Company’s 
almost exclusive use of London, began an agitation for the end 
of the Cofnpans'T trade monopoly, promising the country, if they 
were permitted, vastly to increase the flow of British exports to 
India. “ Both agitations had a considerable measure of success 
when the Company’s Charter was renewed in 1813. The “Saints” 
received the satisfaaion of having a tiny Anglican Establishment 
quartered on the revenues of the Company, and the appearance of 
missionaries, too, became certain under the clauses which allowed 
the Board of Control to licence their presence if the Tlirectors 
declined to do so. Commercial men, too, in some numbers, with 
an attendant sprinkling from the professions, might ^ exgperted 

> Cf. PraceeJings of the late Watmnster Election (1808), p. 276, for some of 
Pauli’s electoral exertions from a sick-bed. One of his lasSwrittea efforts roust , 
lave been A letter from Afr, Pmdl to Samuel Whitbread, Esq., M.F. (1808), 

PP» 34* ■ ' 

* Tlie title of onei'fce Trade pamphlet was, m acdtkig as this:, The Bap0 
Era to C>« Hundred %0!mis qf iki Human Mace: ar the Merchants Man^factwer ^ 
mid Ef^Juknetfs Right m m UniMted Trade m$k India, . ■ ' ■ 
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under tJje same clauses and other clauses which ended the 
Con!pany'« monopoly of the Anglo-Indian trade, though not of 
the trade with China. For the first tine, a British coniminity of 
some size, and economically independent the Compan}’, might 
be expected in India, and some provision had to be made for the 
withdrawal of licences of residence from those considered guilty 
of “abusing” them. There was here the materia! for some very 
prett>' disputes isetween the unofficial white community and the 
Company, and the shqut of “libcrtj'” was certain to fac raised and 
lustily re-echoed in Britain. 

In 1825, during the course of Pariiamcntaiy' debates on the only 
expulsion notorious enough to pass into his tory, some information 
was supplied on the size of the independent white community, 
legally retident under the Company. Since 1814 there had been 
963 applications for licences, and the Directors had accorded 743, 
and the Board of Control 41, te.'ing 179 as the number of com- 
plete refusals.^ It was common knowledge, of course, that 
numbers of British subjects were living in India, without licence, 
and that this made their position, in face of the Company, a good 
deal more precarious. Joseph Hume, an ex-employee of the 
Company, long resident in India, and now the most accredited 
Radical in the House, had been driven to take the whole matter up 
when James Silk Buckingham, founder of the successful daily, 
The Calcutta Jmmai, had been expelled from India in 1823 and 
his profitable paper ruined after some sharp exchanges with the 
officially approved John Bull of India. I'he Acting Governor- 
General responsible was Adam, and when Lord Amherst appeared 
on the scene and approved the new curb on the Press that was 
affeaing Ram-Alohun-Ro>'’s native publications as well as the 
British journals, Hume declared war on Amherst for abandoning 
the more liberal courses of his predecessor, Lord Hastings. New 
material, for attack on Amherst soon came from the Burmese 
hostilities with which he associated himself, but even before then 
Hume had been strong enough. Here is one report of Hume’s 
spc?iking ofjFebruary 24th:® ^ 

Under the government of Mr. Adam and Lord Amherst, many 
persons who had been setded in India, in a prosperous trade, had their 

ir 
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of tie; Board of Controli Wjm» In aiawer lo Huaie, 
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prosp!;cts emircly mined by being lent out of the eountry ... he would 
assert tKat the effect of the general practice was, that no person in any 
of the presidencies durst exp^-css his opinions, if those opinions should 
be hostile to the Goeernnitnt f, . . Governor Adam . . . Lord Amherst 
. . . had ciracted such restrictions on the press in general, that a general 
gloom was cast over the public mind m that country'; and the fear of 
deportation was so prevalent’ that no man dared express his real 
sentiments. ... A war was now raging in India, and yet the English 
public kjiew scarcely anything about it. . . , It*had lately been the 
fashion to saVj that the British possessions in InditAung by a thread. 
I'his he denied. While we maintained an army of 250,000 men in that 
country, it was impossible that we should lose our possessions there. 
Rut the, best v.ay to ensure the permanence of our power, would to 
allow the e.xposure of delinquencies by the press. If that were prevented, 
mischiefs of' the most serious nature would ensue. He concluded by 
moving for “a return, shosving ike number of Bridsh-bom and other 
European suhjects removed from any of our presidencies m India by 
order of the local governraems, or by direction of the Company here, 
stating the cause of such removal!. . . die rfSCurn to include the names 
of all persons so banished from the year 1784 


Before long Hume \ii;as advancing to the attack on Amherst once 
more, tiiis time for itaving allowed a shabby and unnecessary Httle^ 
border dispute with the Burmese authorities in Arakan to result 
in a major war, costing millions and accompanied by misfortunes 
and heavy losses.* And when a “reform” writer, who may be 
judged to have been in contact with James IVlill at East India 
House, excused Amherst on the Arakan dispute by affirming that 
it was actual Burmese aggression on the Manipur side that made 
war inevitable, he, too, found reason to blame Amherst for having 
allowed what might have been a mere frontier war to develop 
into a large-scale contest. The Burmese, he held, might have been 
given a sharp lesson on the Arakan and Manipur frontiers without 
the over-ambitious expedition against Rangoon, which had cost 
millions, involved heavy mortality and driven the Burnisse Court 
to extremities. * By the third y«r of the Buriaese War, of course, 

* Cf. HanitirJ's Piirliamentary Debates, March 24th and March 29th. 

* Parliamem-jry History attJ Review, iSzs, p. 661: “The ^pense of this 

expedition, from the union of land and naval armaments, and tBe large propor- 
tion of EuropiMn troops, was beyond anjtthing before known in India. - . • 
'This tsspense was absolutely thrown away during six 'laonths of the ramy 
season. . . . Then the rain, the bad quarters, and insufficient supplies, produced 
extreme unhcakhincss, and a great mortality '*bS«ed. Th%>very means of , 
defence at home Iwing crippled, in order to send out this expedmon, the 
enemy were invited to attempt our frontier, where a disaster was experienced,^ 
most alarming to the safety of our Indian engiite,.. . , • ' ; , 
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sufficient resources Jbad been mobilised to fight a way, even against 
the greatest natural difficulties, into the heart of the Burmese 
Kmpire. A humiliating peace was forced upon the Burmc.;e Court, 
large coastal territories were annexed, and Amherst, despite 
deficiencies obvious to all with knowledge of the true facts, was 
allowed to spend the last years of his Governorship as Earl 
Amherst, By the^time his successor, Lord William Bentinck, 
arrived in iSa^ important new forces were astir. Pentinck 
obtiousiy came with intention of signalising himself not by 
war but by improvements, and his abolition of Suttee in 1829 was 
certainly a courageous beginning A And, meanwhile, thought was 
already being given to the fact that the Company’s Charter had 
run over fifteen of its twenty years and that the time for pressing 
“reforms’ **was at hand. 

This chapter may well be concluded by an examination of the 
“reforms” demanded in. the Radicals’ Extraordinary Black Book 
issued early in 1S31 . They required freedom of the Press in India; 
perfect freedom for British subjeas to settle in India and to move 
about in the interior;- and, then, freedom from rlie restrictions on 
the “enterprise” of British subjects still maintained by theCompany. 
Though it was urged that the “native population” also suffered 
from the lack of these freedoms, the view-point of the “indepen- 
dent” British community in India obviously predominated in the 
minds of those responsible for such demands. And that impression 
is confirmed by noting that the one species of British “enterprise”, 
banned by the Company, which came in for specific notice, was 
landowning and leaseholding, a very dangerous “enterprise”, 
indeed, from the point of view of native India and, in any case, 
just being thrown open for the white indigo-planter, prepared to 
work on lease, as another Bentinck “reform”. 

But the main demand on which British “reformers” were 
concentrating, in preparation for the debates on Charter renewal, 

^ Even in 1S26 ilic ‘^refoomng"^ Paflrnmniary^ Hhtwy and 
pp. 664 “-s> liad mamtained that the Company was doing all that could be 
cjtpccteci whm sending |mIke-olllcers to make certain tliai die \vivlo% was not 
going to sdf-lpmolation as the result of ‘kompuIsioii'\ And it a>ni,miied, “it 
it»y fairly be askcdjf wlictiter those members of tin House whe^se ifitagimiiAO!! 
ictfins so deeply affeaed^ by tMs dismnt, Irrcmcdiabie, and comparaiivdy snwll 
amount of suiferingf might mt emi^loy their time and facuhics better, by 
attempting to remove liit causes of misery , , , in their own coiimry'h 

* Tim JExirmrJina^y Bkck Mmk {cd. fill), p. 373? defined ilie tmmg 
system ihus: **lt is also enacted that no Briiisli subject* shali reside in ilic 
'interior, m t grfi»icr sMsiaace thm %m miles from ilie praidenticti without 
* certiicate of letve/^ ' . , , 
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was tlie^end of the Company’s! monopoly if the China- trade. 
British exports to China, iovas held, were only a fraction of what 
they shotsid be, and just as .f r jtish exportation to India was greatly 
increased ^fter Compaijy monopoly was ended under the 1813 
Charter, so would it be if the 1833 Charter ended the riiina 
mtmopoly. It was, however', the Company’s importation from 
China that supplied an even greater grievance. Its cumbrous 
handlinf of its tea-import monopoly, and its alleged reliance on its 
tea-profits as the only resource, left by its ,war extravagances, to 
pay dividends had made the price of tea in Britain outrageously 
high. Xhe Company’s territorial revenues, it appeared, were all 
absorbed by the expenses of government and by the payment of 
interest on its swollen war-debts; its non-monopoly enterprises 
seemed to show vert? little net profit; and so the entire-feurden of 
providing high dividends on its six millions of capital stock, rated 
so high on the Stock Exchangei was thipwn on the British tea 
drinker. And here are some of the concluding observations of the 
“Reformers’ Bible”; ^ 


For years we have been paying double the prices we ought to pay; 
double the prices that arc paid os the Continent and America; where 
there are no privileged associations. . . . Why, in addition, to our other 
burdens, should we be made to pay two millions per annum for the 
benefit of the Company? We are becoming a sober people — a tea- 
drinking nation, and why should this improvement in national charaaer 
be obstructed by over-grown monopolists? The reason is this: The 

finances of the Company are embarrassed 

Here is the gist of the matter at issue between the Company and the 
public. The question is not the policy of a free-trade with China; on 
this point no well-informed person can entertain a doubt; the interest 
of commerce, the interests of the people at large, and of the public 
revenue of the country would all be promoted by free trade; but then 
how arc the Company’s dividend, the interest of their bond debt, and 
other out-goings to be jaid? They have no surplus territorial revenue; 
the profits "of the tea-trade arc their sole dependence. _ This ft the mb! 
But what it may be asked, have the community to do with the pecuniary 
difficulties of a knot of intriguing, ambitious, and improvident specula- 
tor|? ^'hai is India to England? Some thousands of adv^turers |jave 
amassed princely fortunes there by rapine and extortion, and have 
returned to spend them in this country, to add toi^e aristoaacy of 
wealth already too predominant. Beyond this_ we have derived ik) 
advantage from our eastern acquisitions — ^neither t»e glory nor 
Mtionai happincsst Why shotild we then 6e called upon to make a 

pp* 374**S* 
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sacrilk*? If ihe Cowpany cannou imaintain their association yithout 
pubHc supjiort} if they cannot carry on trade to advanugc, without 
privileges hurtful to the community , . . l|t them Dtssni.vE. . 

I'hcrc is, however, one resource tf the Company, in heu of the 
profits of the exclusive trade — they ma/ r^trentu.’. . . They must 
reduce still further than they have yet done their military, civil, indicia!, 
and revenue establishments; they must 'curtail enormous salaries ... he 
less lavish in granting pensions. . . . And if all this is not enough, they 
must, inMead" of battering offices and appointments in India for the 
benefit of thcmillves, sell them openly and fairly to meet their 
cspenditurc. , , . 

The “Reformers’ Bible” did not, however, consider that it would 
prove necessary to resort to means so drastic as the last. After 
printing a list of the Military Charges, the General Civil Charges 
and the JOdicial Cliargcs in each of the three Presidencies, it con- 
cluded that, from retrenching “such lavish outgoings”, the Com- 
pany would be able tty find resources to replace the monopoly 
profits on tea. The Britisli Radical, in short, was so incensed by 
the high price of tea in Britain that he omitted, in his contentions, 
even the pretence of taking thought, also*, for the welfare of the 
Company’s Indian subjects. 



“I, A.B., do votetardy swear, ia the aw&l pr(»ence of 
Almighty God? and before these witnesses, that I willexecute 
with zeal and alaaity, as far as in me lies, every task and 


liiiiiili' 


“The disposition to a system of combined operations first 
manifested itself in the neighbourhood of the tswn of Notting- 
ham: ... A new machine had been invented, which the 
manufacturers were enabled to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of women, for work in which men had before been 
employed. ... It is probable that the bands of rioters, who 
first* took the field, consisted of persons who had actually been 
thrown out of employment by the improvements of machinery: 
and tiicir operations were, in the first instance, confined to the 
destruction of frames, owned or worked by those w'facTwere 

willing to labour at reduced prices The spirit of disorder 

rapidly spread . . . infiammaioy placard^ inviting the people 
to tumults, were dispersed, illegal oaths were administered, 
riots were excited in various places. . . 

The York Canle Calendar (1831) desaibes the origin of 

Luddism in the winter of 1811-12. 


“The number of coopers in London is said to have been 1,500, 
of whom 700 were enrolled in a benefit society, called The 
Friends oj Humanity. There was a separate fiind to support 
men out of employment, whether from strikes or from any 
other cause Though there were no secret oaths, declara- 

tions, jind subscriptions, there were other rules than those 
printed ... on which only evasive answers . . . could be 
obtained by the committee. 

’'\X*ith regard to apprentices ... an employer stated that 
‘by their (the workmen’s) regulations . . . they had so reduced 
the nunjber of workmen, that tlie masters were completely in 

their power They would not suffer any one to be taken 

apprentice but a cooper’s son* ... it was said that members 
of the Society would not suffer men from the country to work 
with them. . . . For the last twenty years there were contlhu^ 
disputes, not always issuing in strikes . . about wages, in 
which die men invariably carried their point.” 

Trades' Sockiks and Strikes summarises evidenc%on die „ 
' Gjopers offered to the Commons’ Combination 

Committee of 1825. , • ^ 
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injunction wMcb tihe majoritj of my brethren shall impose 
^upon me m furtherance of our common wtiiare; as the 
cliasdsement of knobs^ the assassination of oppressive and 
tyrannical masters^ or the demoliUca of shops that shall be 
deemed mcorrigiblej and also that I ■%*i!lxiiec!rfully ccrntribute 
to the support of such of my faretliren as shall lose their work 
in consequence of their exertions tyranny, or renounce 

it in resistance to a reduction of tvages; and I Jo further swear, 
that I will iievCr divulge the above abligation. iinkw:> I ^hal! 
have been duly authorised and appointed to administer the 
same to persons making application far admisNion, or tn 
persons constrained lo become members of our fraternity/’' 

A Scottish combination oath quoted by Wallace., piaster 
of the Aiisiis in Parliament lunc 2t, 1825 J\irihmmtmy 
Hhmy and Rei'im^ JS25}. 



I N an examination of the “Occurrences” section of the 
New Annual Register foTf^achof the five years from 1785 to 1789, 
it was.attempted to^astjercain what might be the “trade con- 
spiracies” of the time to which contemporaries were inclined to 
pay particular attention. It -was a disappointing enterprise for, 
tliough there was plenty of evidence of brisk trade, the “con- 
spiracicii” specifically noted, during the five years, amounted but 
to two. The first, moreover, dated at August 17I5, turned out to 
be an alleged conspiracy of ship-owners, coal-factors and other 
“Gentlemen of the Coal Trade” to refuse to unload their coal in 
London. They were only brought to reason, it appears, by strong 
measures, the City procuring a Government offer of ,£200 reward 
for information as to the instigators, and the Lord Mayo.».threaten- 
ing to begin prosecutions. ^ The affair was, doubtless, an incident 
in the long tug-of-wai- as to coal prices %t went on, for genera- 
tions, between the London consumer and the organised “Gentle- 
men of the Coal Trade”, banded on the Tyne and Wear, and 
offers altogether less iitformation on workmen’s combinations 
than the serious affair of the Glasgow weavers, reported in the, 
summer of 1787. Here is an account of the business which, like' 
most of the printed reports of trade disputes to be found at this 
time, completely ignores the operatives’ opinion of the un- 
necessary violence and bloodshed employed against them:® 

For some time past the operative weavers have been in very bad 
humour respecting the reduction of their wages upon some kinds of 
work. This forenoon numbers of them assembled, and cut several 
webs out of the looms of those persons who had agreed to work at the 
reduced prices. The magistrates met and sent the town officers to 
seize the perpetrators, but finding themselves too weak, they returned. 
The magistrates then went along with them. . . . The magistrates 
remonstrated with the weavers, who, instead of listeni n g , . . pelted 
them with vollies of stones. ... It was then found necessatry to call 
for the aid of the militar3'. . . . The military were ordered to draw up 
at the Cross, , . . The magistrates then came out, and caused the riot 

' .Wii' Annual 178$, Principal Occurrences, p. 85,Tfor the noice 

served m tlie Lord .Mayor’s name on “the coal-owners, factors, and all others 
corteemed in the c<xU trade, that unless the ships now irj^e river begin to 
unload their cargoes without farther delay, his lordship is prepared ... to cause 
all persons to be brought to that punishment whkh the cotntgon and statute 
laws of the realm h-avtytrepared for those who enter into combinations to obstruct 
the sale of that tivieswry commodity, and enhance the price thereof”. 

' Ibid., p. 40, under September 4, 1787. 
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act to .he read to su. immense multitude who were now assembled. 

Thc^sO'ldicis iljea wme ordered m Ae Cjfallowgaie* ivhere ihc'prindpa! 
body of ibc weavers were , . . a scuffle emoed,, upon which ific soldiers 
were commandea lo fire^ which they dflttand killed four m fi\‘e pcr>onH, 
and wounded several Mier this a rntrim^wm lakcii prisoners and 
lodged in gaol Tiu pm&m Mikd tmre imerred afcti' d^ys u/iri\ aitbmt 
\my Jismrhaikw ihezmdmnmidfirmmsfaf the mjglunuds Liz'mg 
tranqtiiUiiy m ilm ciiy* 

Those must, iftdeed, hav’C been “wise" magistrates who hansiled 
& trade dispute so firmly that four or live persons were killed, a 
number of others wounded, and still more lodged in the city gaol! 
One of the weavers, James Granger, charged with being 'active in 
the Gombination, was not sentenced in the Edinburgh High Court 
until July 25, 1788, and, then, the sentence pronounced was: “that 
the prisoner should be carried back to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
therein to remain till ^^'ednesday the 13th day of August next, on 
which day he should be publicK whipi through the streets of the 
city by the hands of the common executioner; that he should then 
be set at liberty, and be allowed till the i4rh of October to settle 
liis affairs: after which he should banish himself from Scotland for 
seven years, under the usual certifications in case of his again 
returning during that period”,’ Yet Granger was a man whose 
character “till those unJiappy disturbances took place” was 
publicly praised by the Judges. 

It is pleasant to leave the cruel and ignorant incomprehension 
of the “public” and its Press for a glimpse into the inner activities 
of a combination. Graham Dallas once called Place’s story of the 
strike of some two hundred and fifty leather breeches makers, in 
London, from March to May 1793, “the earliest existing acoumt 
of a strike written from the inskie”, and it is certainly a most 
revealing document from many aspects.® After serving an appren- 
ticesWip, Francis Place became a journeyman brceches-makcr in 
1789, ar the age of eighteen. A year or so later he joined the 
Breeches Aiakers’ Benefit Society’ which offered, indeed, sick and 
funeral benefits but was, also, under that specious exterior, 
gatliering funds to try and force better conditiom in that badly- 
paid trade. Pia^c married in 1791, became a father in 1792 and, 

meanwhile, wY» k^inning to make his way into stuff breeches 

¥- 

^ Km Anmmi Bigimen Frmcipal Occurrcncv^i, pp, 11*2. 

* Cf. Graham Walks, Uf€ &f Fmms Pte, pp. 2-1 o* to a mini imp 0 rmiit sec 

quotations from tlie Flics Minitscripis. _ , . 
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makiifg. which he found distinctly more remunerative than’leather 
breeches making, a declining trade with too much tifn^ iost waiting * 
about th£ master’s premise's &r work. Place’s new %vork was done 
at home,Hhis wife helpings and he only learned that his Society, 
having gathered £250, had called a strike when a master to whom 
he was taking back finished* breeches, wotild give him no more 
work. The masters had decided that leather breeches makers 
engaged on stuff breeches were to be dismissed is order to prevent 
them from helping the rest from their w^ages. 

Driven into the strike, Place soon shoveed himself the longest 
head iikthe trade. Some of the strikers 'were induced by an offer 
of se\-cn shillings down, from the strike funds, to go on the 
“tramp” into the provinces where the local societies could at 
least be trusted to provide a day’s k^p, a night’s lodging, and 
something for the next day, to any one bringing a Society certi- 
ficate whom they could not intreduce to work. And Place carried 
the notion of offering those who stayed in London, not the seven 
shillings a week strike pay originally intended, but the chance of 
earning nine shillings s week making up “Rag Fair Breeches” for 
the Society in a shop to be managed by Place at twelve shillings^*—, 
a week. By the sale of these breeches, the strike was prolonged 
considerably, and Place was a marked man when the victorious 
masters rccei\'cd their journeymen’s surrender. It was agreed, 
among the masters, that he was never to be re-employed in the 
trade, and for eight months he failed to obtain work of any kind, 
living, meanwhile, in the 'wretchedest manner and pawning nearly 
everything he had. But work was obtained at last, thanks to the 
advent of a “busy time”, and Place succeeded in lifting himself 
out of the Slongh of Despond into "R'liich he had fallen. He was, 
howe^'cr, the last man likely to get special favours from the masters, 
and soon the amount of work sent to him began declining again 
until he was finally discharged once more. This time hw brother 
breeches-makers employed Mm to reorganise their Society in the 
guise of a Tontine Sick Club with himself as Secretary, and in 
17^5 they succeeded in obtaining, without a stmgg^, the.wn- 
ditions that they had vainly sought two years before. The Qub 
was thereupon dissolved and its funds sh^ed oui^sut Place, now 
an earnest member of the London Cbrresponding .Society,^ was 
well enough known among Westminster’s Trade Clubs to be able 

» Add. MSS. 27813, f. 1 14 » for Pbee to the Ohair on August 27, 1795- 
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to mate a living btr redrafting C<ub Rules, acting as Club ■Secre- 
tary'to severardifferent Clubs, and distributing their Club notices. 
But he was already beginning to feej Ms way towards setting up a 
tailor's shop on his own account, "atjd, doubtless, hiv cautious 
dropping away, during 1796, from prominent office in the Lundun 
Corresponding Society and his abandonment of the Society 
altogether, during, 1797, when he found some of its members 
playing with treaiipn, released more of his energies for the building 
up of a business. And^wMIe some of his more incautious intimates 
were swept into gaol, in April 1798, and kept there, under Habeas 
Corpus Suspension, for three years. Place was taking his first steps 
to affluence. In April 1799, with a fellow- workman as partner, he 
opened a tailor’s shop at No. 29 Charing Cross, and after less than 
two ycarsAhe business had thirr>--six men employed, Meanwhile 
he abandoned politics completely from the conviction that until 
he had established hims*»lf solidlyhe could be of little essential use. 
By the time he was drawn in again by “plumping” for Pauli at the 
General Election of 1806, he was master of a flourishing business. 

\^’hile Place had been meditating and executing his entry into 
commerce, a great new peril had overtaken the Trade Clubs which 
he had served and was still to serve so well. Of course, they had 
always been operated under constant danger from tlie law. But the 
“Conspiracj’” Statute of Edward VI was hardly enforceable any 
longer,' and common law “conspiracy” prosecutions involved 
expense and trouble enough for masters to make Uiero wish for a 
“remedy” quicker and more summary than a prosecution, before 
a jury, at Quarter Sessions or Assizes. Of course, a very summary 
“remedy”, applicable, too, against 3 “conspiracy” that was merely 
hatching, meant, even by eighteenth-century legal standards, a 
great reduction in the maximum penalty, but this seemed to 
matter the l«s since, for really “serious” cases, the masters might 
still avaibthemselves of the fiill “conspiracy” procedure. And so, 
in 1720, an important precedent had been set when, on the 
application of the Master-Tailors of London and '^’cstminster, 

> f he 2 & 3 Ed. VI, cap. iSj Tmiiktng Vkmalkrs and ilaihiknifiiptm: 

any buicherSj^ tewenSj bakers, potiltercrSs cooks, oystvrmongvrri, qt frui wrers, 
fkali conspktv or make oaihj tliai tlicy will sell their viftiiah bill 

81 certaio prices; *'t if any artiicers^ workmen# or labourers, shall conspire . , . 
tliai they will nc: work but ai a certaia raie of price » . » or iio but a ccriain 
«fork ill I day, or simll noi work boi m eeriaiii liaurs and . Ciicli oiTendcr 

. forfeit for the §m oiknee £io . . . and if not sluilt be impriwned 
21 days wlib bread tad Wiier, * , d* ' 
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Parlilment tried to break up a repiarkable co libinatioi^ of Journey- 
men Tailors, attempting both an advance of wages and a shorten- 
ing of hburs. A Statute w|s Rafted “regulating” wages and hours 
in the trade, and, at the sarke time, the Journeymen’s Combination 
was declared illegal A Continued adhesion, sworn to by one witness 
before two Justides, was punishable by two months hard labour A 
There are, of course, the best of reasons for believing that no 
Combination was ever killed in this way but m^ely driven imder- 
ground and, certainly, when Parliament ^ried a new scheme of 
regulation in 1768, the Preamble complained of “many subtle 
devices having been practised in order to evade” the effects of the 
Act. But the mere fact that the new Act provided for much higher 
rates of pay than those of 1720 and also for the ending of work an 
hour sooner in the evening must, doubtless, be taken as pretty 
good evidence of what Tailors’ Combinations had achieved in the 
meantime, whether by evading -or defying the law. In 1768 it was 
even considered necessary to threaten masters consenting to pay 
more than the new legal maximum with imprisonment alongside 
the men successful ia obtaining it. And two Justices, sitting 
together, were empowered, upon information received of sudr^ 
illegal bargaining, to summon the parties concerned and to require 
all proper witnesses to give evidence against their masters if need 
were, on pain of committal to gaol for refusal.^ 

Workmen’s combinations became particularly suspect to the 
authorities after a British democratic movement arose during the 
years following the French Revolution. Certainly, on the occasion 
of a serious Papermakers’ dispute in 1796, the summary inquisi- 
torial and imprisonment powers, allowed to two Justices by the 
Tailors’ Apts of 1720 and 1768, were conferred on a single Justice, 
without even the slightest legal security being taken that the Justice 

’ 7 G«. I, cap. 13, An Act for Regulating the Joumeymen Taylors mthin 

I'Ae titikiy Biiis Ahrtaiii^, • ^ 

® 12 Geo, cap, 34, against Weavers* and Woolcombers* Combmatiom^ 
raised tlie maximuni period of mcarceratlon, in ^ their epe, to three months. 
But ‘‘great Violences and Outrages** were complained of in the Preamble. 

* S Cico. Ill, cap, 17, An Aci m mnend m Act mmic in the S^enth of 
Kmm Gayrge the Firsts mtimkdi, An Aafor regulating the foum^mm Taymrs 
mihin the Weekly Biiis of Mortality (in Ruff head’s Statutes at Large)* Under 
the inquisitorial clause (Clause III), the imprisonment fcUkdeclining to answer 
the Justices* questions might apparently be perpetual for % remsm were to 
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s-hould have no intcilst in or relj^fionvbip 10 ihe d!i^jnlte. A the 
*' PafermakcrV Act of 1796 became the model originally vuggcsied 
lor a “generar* Act, suppressing ali ifombinaiioiis in c\-c*fy trade, 
its general tone becomes of interest. I|crc,is a shoricncd ^'crsion 
of the three most essentia! clauses of the Act ''ti'* Pret cat unlawful 
combinations of workmen employed In the paper manufactory";' 

0 ■ 

Every journcymajj pajser-maker who shall enter into any conihinaiion 
to raise such wages, or alter the hours and duration of work ... or who 
shall, by giving money 8r oilier means, directly or indirectly, solicit, 
intimidate, or endeavour to prevent any unhired journeyman or other 
person wanting employment . . . from hiring himself to any* paper 
manufacturer, or shall by any means, solicit, intimidate, influence, 
prevail, or attempt to prevail on any journeyman paper-maker ... to 
quit hiti serwee, or shaU proscribe or prevent, or attempt so to do, any 
master or mistress . . . from employing whomsoever he or she shall 
think proper ... or being employed, shall refuse to work with any 
person . . . and shall be thffreof conAcied on the oatii of one witness, 
before one justice of the peace for the district . . . sliali be committed 
to the house of correction ... 10 be kept to hard hibour for not evccc ding 
two calendar months. 

Every person . . . who shall attend any meeting or combination by 
act declared illegal, or shall summons . . . any journct-maa paper- 
maker . . . to attend such, unlawful meeting , . . or who shall collect . . . 
any sum ... for any such purposes, or who shall persuade, entice, or 
intimidate any such joumeyTMan or person to enter into or be concerned 
in any such meeting ... or to turn out against or quit the service of his 
master or mistress, and any person who shall . . . enter into any sub- 
scription for or towards the encouragement of any such illcg.u raccunj* 
. . . and is thereof convicted before one justice of peace ... on oath of 
one witness shall be committed to the house of correction or common 
gaol ... for not exceeding two calendar months. 

On complaint made on oath to any justice of the jx'acc of .iny oli'cnce 
against this act . . . If any person so summoned to appear as a wiinc'-s 
shall not appear . . . such justice may is.suc his warrant . . . ibr the 
commitment of such person to some prison of the county . . . there to 
remain till ■he shall submit to be examined as a witness. . . . 

The drafters of the Act had obviously been given very full infor- 
matie®, by the masters, of the methods used by “corabinaii(ms”rf)f 
the men. That is, perhaps, why the ma%icrs’ combinations, so 
stressed by Adai^mith, were left wholly out of account and why, 

too, the suppression of journeymen’s aimbinations was treated 

■ > # 

,^36 Cm, Ills cap* I III In TymUit aaii Tyadik’s the Publie 
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. as a matter of such urgency, when they arose! that a single Justice 
of the Peace was given summary powers, liable to the gravest abuse. • 
Abuse was the more likely in that appeal against the Justice’s 
sentence-»-if, indeed, thefatcused were ever informed of the 
possibility of appeal to tjuitrter Sessions — involved the production 
of two sureties in £20 each* and the risk of having to spend an 
extra two months in gaol.’- 

The -Hammonds in their famous work on the Town Labourer, 
1760-1S32 have made notorious the story of hov^ the general Com- 
bination Act of 1799 came to be based on^ust the dubious prin- 
ciples outlined above. The Master Millwrights of London and 
twenty-five miles around, faced, as they claimed, by a formidable 
confederacy of their workmen, asked the Commons, on April 5,’ 
1799, to receive a petition from them for a Bill to prahibit com- 
binations in their trade, though the time fixed for receiving 
petitions had gone by. The pejition recited the familiar story of 
“frequent conspiracies”, a new wages demand which would raise 
all prices in the trade, and a varied strike strategy, supported by 
strike pay from a “geperai fund”. The troubles of prosecuting 
until a summary anti-combination law should be granted theagj^ 
were thus feelingly described by the master-millwrights:® 


V' 

i; 




... the only Method of punishing such Delinquents, under the 
existing Laws, is by preferring an Indictment, at the Sessions or 
Assizes, after the Commission of the Offence, but before that Time 
arrives, the Offenders frequently remove into different Parts of the 
Country, so that, even if their Places of Residence should be discovered, 
it would be a long Time before they could be brought to Trial, and 
the Expcnco of apprehending, and bringing them back, by Habeas, to 
the Place where the Offence was committed, is so heavy to the Masters, 
whose Businesses have been stopped by the Desertion of the Journey- 
men, that (aware of these Difficulties) the Journeymen carry on their 
Combinations with Boldness and Impunity. 


Parliament accepted the Master Millwrights’ accotmt an^, despite 
two petitions from the men who also succeeded in interesting 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Benjamin Hobhouse, | Bill to ^sup- 
press combination among Journeymen Millwrights was passed 
through the Commons and ready for passage through the Lords 

’ If they should nor be able to meet the def»ding Jastic^ costs should Ms 

brotliLT-Justlces, at Quarter Sessioosj tiptoM Mm* 

* 2*«h p* quoting fmm the Emse of Commons 

fourmh April 5* 1799, , 

. 5^7 ■ 
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when, as late in thdl Session as Innc I7ih» the Prirnc Minister 

anncmnccd*a '‘general” BUI aganst Workmen’s Combinations, 
which, of course, made the Millwrights’ Combination, Bill un- 
necessary. * Pitt had, indeed, been asifetifor a “genera!” Bill during 
the proceedings on the Millwrights’ Bil, but the Hammonds have 
surmised that his final resolve to produce such a measure and to 
hurry it through Parliament, in the closing weeks of the Session, 
was due to alarm at'the news that a new weavers’ combination was 
active in the Xort’n. 

Pitt was imprudent* enough to write into his “gencrar* anti- 
Combination Bill the extraordinarily inequitable provisions which 
had somehow been slipped through Parliament, during 1796, in 
the case of the Papermakers. Plaste, too, was necessary 10 write 
the Bill onrfo tlie Statute Book before Parliament was prorogued. 
Accordingly, one Justice, on the evidence of one witness, and 
without the slightest sccjjrin* for j;he Justice’s own disinterested- 
ness, received the power of summarily condemning a tvorkman, 
deemed guilt\' of “directly or indirectly” aiding a workman’s 
combination, to three months in gaol or, two months, at hard 
J|bour, in the House of Correction. This was too much for the 
conscientious member, even of that day, once he began to under- 
stand, from the flood of workmen’s petitions that flowed in during 
the following Session, the full enornuty of the measure to which 
be had been committed, an enormity which only Hobhousc in the 
Commons and Holland in the Lords had perceived at first sight. 
The two Liverpool members were induced to take charge of an 
amending Bill, and with the help of Sheridan, who had declared 
that “a more intolerable mass of injustice had never been, entered 
on the Stttute Book” than the 1799 Act, considerable improvements 
ware made against the wishes of Pitt and his Law Officers." By 
the amending Act of 1800, it needed two Justices to convict instead 
of one; the Justices had to have no interest in the dispute; the 

* Cd^nduT ihij&um&k &f Hmm #/ LordSf p« 475^ has ihc 

foltowing under Bills: **T0 prevent unlawful oi 

employed in ti« MillmTigbi Busioessi forouglH from the Ctmmim% and read 
the fisi Time, f . * Petition of several Fersom, bemg ]oiirnc)Tni*ii .\lillwrigkfi, 
praying to be heard against the said Bills was presented and read . . , idih 
June, , . » AIsoj, a F^tition^ pwyiog that tite said Bill may iiiio a 

etc, tu July* OrdfiTil that the mid Bill he read the second lime on tins Jay 
titrec MoamSj 1 pa Judy 

* Tke Tmn laiimrer^ p, $2$. The Hammonds* view was based m Ftrlii* 
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convfction had to be for aiding a combinatidh “wilfully and mali- 
ciously” instead of “directly or ^directly”; masters, too, could be 
prosecuted for covenanting to reduce wages or increase hours; and, 
finally, arbitration proced'ara was provided for cases in dispute.^ 
The arbitration procedurmvas adapted firom an Act just passed to 
meet those involved pricing troubles in the Cotton Weaving trade 
which had apparently provoked Pittto p^s the Combination Act of 
1799 and w’hich must now, in the view of some masters at least, 
have proved completely untreatable by such niethods. 

Thanks to the amendments of 1800, thi Combination Act era 
from 1,799 to 1824 was never as oppressive for “Labour” as has 
sometimes been represented. Sheridan might have failed to confer 
a specific legality upon the “Benefit Clubs” of the “Trades” but 
there is plenty of evidence to show that they continued to exist, 
in great numbers, and to organise demands for wage increases and 
even to promote strikes whenever th^ deemed the occasion 
suitable. In many trades, especially among strongly entrenched 
handicraft groups, relatively unthreatened by machinery and able 
to maintain strict apprenticeship qualifications, the masters them- 
selves found it useful to keep touch with the Clubs. And masteig^ 
inclined to threaten or to resort to a combination prosecution, soon 
learned that there was no more infallible way to breed bad blood 
in an industry. The notorious prosecution of London printers in 
1810, for example, was repented of so thoroughly that the masters 
undertoqk, in the course of another dispute in 1816, never to have 
recourse to such measures again,- The Binaresborough Linen 
Weaving trade possibly showed a very average amount of striking 
and use of the Combination Act, and here the reported farts for the 
period 181^24 are these. Three workmen were sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment for combination in 1805, but a twelve 
weeks’ strike in 1815 and another of similar length in 1816, both 
against “reductions”, were fought without a recourse to the 
Combination Laws. In 1823 the men resisted another “reduction” 
with peculiar obstinacy', striking for twenty-eight weeks, and 
0% this occasion the masters published an abgrart 0:^ the 

^ 39 & 40 Geo. Ill# cap, 206# replacing tise 39 Geo. Ill, cap. Si. 

* Tradef Socktm md Strikes (1S60), p. 353, thm stimmarises evidence 
presented on the printing trade to the Combinatioia Select of 1824: 

the primers a sinch heaiiMer and more cordial prevailed (thp 

among the taliorsl. This was due to the fact of the masters having stated to the 
jncE ill 1826 that thly had come to the determiBation under no circntasta^eg 
to tvaii themselves of the Combiimtioix Laws. 
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Combiaation Laws fas a warning”.^ Knaresborough concisions, 
thea,*hardlf' seem to have been feravagantl}' tyrannical, and the 
same impression arises from examining other evidence offered to 
Parliament in 1824 and 1825. NobocB^jYor example, seems to have 
claimed to have been more aggrieved by harsh misuse of the 
Combination Laws than the Boot and Shoe Makers of London 
and Westminster.^ Yet it transpired that they had four associa- 
tions active in the "Metropolis, the men’s bootmakers of West- 
minster, the City%en’s bootmakers, the w'omen’s bootmakers of 
the West End and the Women’s bootmakers of the East End. And 
these associations were in correspondence with seventy 01; eighty 
others in different parts of the country. 

Many of the most envenomed disputes of the period 1800-24 
did not turn on wage increases, demanded by the men because of 
increased costs of Hving, or wage reductions, demanded by the 
masters because of “b|d trade’,’. The most notorious trade 
troubles of this period, the armed “outrages” in the Midlands and 
Yorkshire known as “Luddism” turned on operatives’ objections 
to increased or improved machinery which, they feared, might 
jJjrow them out of employment. Mi^and “Luddism” was met in 
1812 by making frame-smashing a capital crime,® and later in the 
same session came the Aa making the typical Yorkshire “out- 
rages” capital crimes.^ Three executions at York on January 8, 
1813, and fourteen more on January i6th pressed the lesson home.® 
For a time, even the administration of unlawful oaths became a 
capital crime, and such dreadful harshness in the law was justified 
by the allegedly peculiar ferocity of the oath administered to 
members of Luddite combinations. The oath, as produced by 
informers, ran as foUows:® 

I, . . . , of my own free will and A coard declare and solemly sware 
that I will never reveal to aney person or persons aney thing that may 

* Trades'^ocktks and Strikes (ed. i860), p. 360, for the evidence offered to 
Parliament in 1824. 

* Md.y p. 354, for one instance quoted to Parliament and summarised thus: 
“In one case ... an employer called nineteen of Ms men together, detained 
them«nder presence of sending out for beer, and sent for twenty-four ofliaers 
to take them into custody. They were sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
and a fine of £t is. od. each.” 

1 52 Geo. HI, 16. 

‘ 52 Geo. Ill^-ap. 130. For the more effectual punishment of persons 
destroying the properties of H.M.’s subjects, 

* York Castle Calendar (ed. W. L. Rede, 1831), Sectioif Luddites. 

p. 466* 
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[ead to discovery of the same Either in or by wo*i sign or action as may 
:ead to aney Discovery trader the i^nelty of being sent out%f this.worId 
3y the first Brether that may meet me. Furthermore I do sware that 
[ will pdnish by Death any Tfrater, or Traters should aney arise up 
imongst tss, I wiO persug with unceacing vengence should he fly to the 
/crge of Statude. I will tte gust true sober and faithful in all my 
lealings witli ail my brother so help God to keep this my oath 
nvoilated Amen. 

3 ut even the hanging judges of 1813 contrived»to find cause why 
hey should not hang, but transport, thetsix men found guilty, 
St York Castle, of having administered Luddite oaths. ^ 

Even more constant a cause of embitterment in industry than 
he introduction of new machinery was the introduction, by the 
:mpIoyers, of a disproportionately high number of apprentices or 
)f journeymen w’ho had “not served their time” in the trade. The 
nen naturally feared the swamping of their craft if the old limita- 
ions on entry were swept away, and, "Sn this matter, the older 
landicrafts at least, had the letter of the law on their side in the 
hape of the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices. Combinations, 
00, to enforce or supfjort the law, to prosecute masters, and to 
letition Parliament were numerous. Here is one account of a lofig', 
latient and disciplined effort made by the Scottish weavers, under 
jiasgow leadership, to improve their lot at a time when they were 
»eing hard hit, not only by masters’ methods, but by the “Con- 
mental System” and by American retaliation to the Orders in 
'ouncil;'^ 

The Scotch weavers in 1809 applied to Parliament, in conjunction 
;ith those of Lancashire, for a bill to limit the number of apprentices, 
nd ik a term of apprentice.ship. In 18x1, they made a similar attempt 
lone, and tn both cases committees of the House of Commons were 
ppoirited, and gave the matter careful attention; but the application 
m rejected, tiiough Air. Whitbread gave his support to the movement. 
Jpon this failure the operatives turned their attention to -certain old 
iws empowering the justices of the peace to fix the rates of wages, 
'hey called upon the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, in conjunction with the 
Mgistrates of Glasgow, to call a meeting of the trade for the purpose 

H' • p 

^ Cf. York Cmtk Cakndur» Trial of John Badon; Trial of John Baines the 
Ider, John Baiacs the Yonngers Wiliiam Bkkeboroneh, Charles Milne, 
reorge Duckworth* and Zachariah Baines (a Boy). The ?oy was discharged, 
id me crime of the others was treated as having taken jf%ce before It was 
ladc capital 

* Tmdi$' Smmief md Sirikes^ p. 356* smnmarlsiiig the evidence offered to * 
le Combination Select Committee of 1824. 
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of appoiating two comrnittees, one of masters and one of men, who were 
accordingly 'appointed, and after mtoy discussions came to no result, 
the masters refusing to recognize in any way the principle ^of fixing 
wages. « ■ 

The operatives then had recourse to proceedings under 'some old 
Acts of Parliament. . . . The masters dis'puted both the relevancy of 
the Acts, and competency of the Court, -"but finally both were affirmed 
by the Court of Session, to whom appeal was made, and the case w’as 
remitted to the Quarfer Session. . . . One hundred and thirty witnesses 
were examined, besides the masters and workmen of ten other trades . . . 
whose wages ranging frcpi a minimum of 12s. per week, up to 25s. per 
week, gave an average of iSs. 4M. A statement was at last come to, 
giving 13s. 9d. per week as an average, the maximum being 2.8s. 6d., 
and the minimum 8s. The masters refused to bring any counter evidence, 
and eventually repudiated the decision of the justices . . . the decision 
(being) merely declarator}' and not binding. The action continued from 
January 1812, to November, on the lotli of which the final decision was 
giwn; and a week after, about 30,000 looms struck in one day, and 
10,000 followed soon aftei;|. The were out six weeks. The strike 
appears to liave been e.xtremely peaceable, except that a few webs were 

destroyed and parts of some of the looms were concealed. . . . The 

authorities interfered, and prosecuted the leaders of the strike, in 
consequence of w’hich, as the operatives believ'ed, they were obliged to 
gh'C in. 

The formidable and well-led Glasgow movement had appealed 
to the Scottish Statutes which, like the English Statute of Appren- 
tices, conferred wage-fijdng powers on Quarter Sessions. That is, 
doubtless, the reason why Parliament decided to repeal the wage- 
fixing clauses of the Statute of Apprentices in 1813 before they 
could be made the justification for further industrial unrest and 
further combination.^ And in 1814, Parliament w’ent further and 
repealed those clauses of the Statute of Apprentices which still 
made it a legal offence to work in many trades without having 
served a trade apprenticeship and made it an offence, too, to set 
other people to work who were not qualified by such apprentice- 
ship.^ 

It is doubtful if the abolition of compulsory apprenticeship 
coul4have been carried solely on the commercial argument of die 
wisdom of leaving the employing manufacturer free to train his 
labour in his oto. way. A very vital part in carrying it was played 

* S3 Geo. in, ftp. 40, repealed the wage-fixing provisions of the s ESiz,, 
rap. 4 CStatute of Apprentices), the i J. I., cap. 6, and Scottish Acts, 22 
J. 6 and i Part. C. z (Aoent Justices of Prace and Constablw). 

*•34 Geo. III» cap. 96* 
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jy the. argument that it was both cruel an4 illiberal to -prevent 
3eople from turning to a trade, Ivhich they might Both desire and 
teed to .practice, because of the apprenticeship bar. Even the 
jenevoieat Samuel Romilly shw, not Ae struggling “trades” usin g 
ipprenticeship as a bar against a flood of entries which would 
iebase their pay and conditions, but rather the industrious and 
;ifted individual, shut out from a handicraft by a, perhaps, purely 
echnioal lack of qualification, and driven to me workhouse or to 
he emigrant ship. Of course, the trades folight hard for the 
statute of Apprentices both in 1814 and afterwards.^ And if they 
ailed tp keep it on the Statute Book or to replace it there after its 
emoval, they certainly succeeded in maintaining, in many 
iranches of British industry, the same apprenticeship rules after 
814 as before. The greatest grievance of the London Master 
’rimers was, for example, the strict limits set by their men on the 
ntry of apprentices.-’ The four^to five htipdred Dublin carpenters 
‘in societ}-”, again, allowed no master more than three apprentices 
vho had apparently to be taken from among the sons, brothers or 
lephews of tliose in the trade. And, finally, in a number of 
ndustfies in which there had never been a traditional apprentisfe 
hip, expanding industries like coal-mining and new industries like 
tower-spinning, the strongest feelings w'ere liable to be called out 
raongst the men if there was an attempt, on the part of employers, 

0 break a men’s combination by bringing in labour from outside, 
"he Commons’ Combination Committee of 1825 was given some 
mcresring evidence, dating back to 1817, of an Ayrshire Colliers’ 
association which demanded X? front any adult newcomer, 
atroduced by the masters, whose father had not been a collier, 
t was a kind of composition to the men’s Association. And as for 
ower-spihners, the Combination Committee of 1824 heard a good 
,eal of the terroristic methods used by the highlj'-paid Glasgow 
ten to keep control of their trade-— threatening lett^s, vitriol 
mowing, pistol shooting and arson. When printed rales for the 
Hasgow Spinners’ Association were at last obtainable, it trans- 
ir^d that entry into the trade vi‘as restricted by a rggnlatio^that 

^ Bland, Brown and I'awney, EfiiUsk Ecmmk Ehmry» Sdect Boemmmiy 
P* 577 "ilJ • The inen’K fighi opened with pciitioiis signed hj 13,000 journey* 
ten and in LoiKiciii and tjfStj journeymen 1154 masters in 

i€ couati**}*. more peiitions came in later, % 

* Tmd&s' SiKkiim and p* 353: ‘‘In t&ls trade more soreness existed 

1 die nmsiers* side from the Iwiitation of apprentices llitn from disputes 

wages/* ^ • 
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in industrj' was that of “tru<±”j and during serious disputes in 
the coal and iron trades of Wales and the Midlands, consequent 
on the employers’ efforts of r8i6 to impose the “reductions” 
allegedly necessitated by “bad trade”, even the local Magistrates 
were impressed by the need of doing something in the matter. 
Some most misleading'figures had been issued to the “public” as 
to the high wages and constant work open to the men, and such 
vital facts had been left out of the account as pay reckonings, four 
weeks in arrear, and the men, meanwhile, forced to ask for credit 
in employ«rs’ “tommy shops” selling everything at enhanced 
prices.’^ It svas, indeed, to the Magistrates’ action that the two 
anti-truck Acts of iSiy^re to b? ascribed.® By these Aas, the 
scope of anti-truck legislation, in various industries, dating back 
to George I, was extended to cover coal-mining and also the manu- 
facture of steel, steel and iron combined^, and plated and other 
gjfleiy'^ articles. In these industries, too, employers were no longer 
allowed to pay their men in goods, or by truck, bur only in the 
lawful money of the realm and, when an amending Act was passed 
in the following year to permit of payment in bank-notes also, that 
was only to be “where (his) workmen shall freely consent and be 
willing to accept the same in payment of their wages,, and not 
otherwise”.-* 

Truck, however, when driven out at the door, has always had 
an awkward habit of reappearing by the window?, and in 1820 
a third Act had to be passed to prevent workmen being dictated 
to in the expenditure of their money wages.® The Act -w'as passed, 
in the first instance, as a temporary one, and the evils against 
which it ^was direaed can be guessed at from the following 
shortened form of the Statute’s operative words:® 

’ Trades’ Societies and Strikes, pp. 355-8, for a short summaiy of the evidence 

offered to the Combination Committee of 1824 on the mysterious terrorism 
exercEed at Gl^gow; pp. 396--7» fot an abstract of die rules as laid bcforefrlie 
Combination Committee of 1838. 

, ® Tk£ Tmn Labourer's handling of the Home OfEce records in H.O. 42J,54 
and H.O. 42«X59 %not easy to challenge (pp. 67 et sq<|.). 

*57 Geo. IIS* for the steel# etc., Industries and 57 Geo. Ill, 

cap. I22» for the coal indmtry. 

, * 58 Gea III, cap. 51. * i^Geo. I¥, cap, 93. 

and Tyndale*s Bige$$ 0/ ihe FuMk Gmem! Smiuies (1822), i, 504. 
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If any. person or persons concerned in the employment of workmen 
I the descriptions above mentionec^ shall make or imprecj br cause to 
: made or imposed any restriction, stipulation, or agreement, either 
jectly or’indirectly, as to the p^ace or manner of laying out the whole 
■ any parf of any wages., money, or bank notes agreed to be paid to 
ly such workmen, or as to the persons with whom the same or any 
jrt thereof shall be laid out, or» shall in any way do anything contrary 
I the said acts, as respects the payment or receipt of wages, every such 
fender, being thereof lawfully convicted shall pay ... not less than 
10 nor more than £20 . . . together with full costs of conviction. 

: seems that the Act was evaded, to som% extent, by the em- 
loyers jvho w'ere apparently able to convince some of the Magis- 
ates that a full compliance with the Act and a full provision of 
3in at isolated collieries and iron-works was next to impossible, 
'hey even convinced the magistrates that “Tommy ti<±ets” were 
opular and, when new troubles came in 1821, the Magistrates 
scided to treat the men’s alleged truck grievances as negligible 
id a mere cover for making trouble.^ Fortunately, if truck prac- 
ces continued for a long time, often in the ^se of wage-advance 
oies, usable before pay-day in shops working with the manage- 
tent, the Statute continued also which, sooner or later, spellai 
leir doom. 

The Webbs and the Hammonds have made so well known the 
oty of how the Combination Law Repeal of 1824 was engineered 
lat there is the more justification for considering that there is no 
eed for a recapitulation here. With the great outbreak of strikes, 
mie accompanied by violence, that followed, the Ministers awoke 
I the magnitude of what they had done, and the older High Tory 
iction, headed by Liverpool and Eldon, would doubtless have 
ked a largejestoration in 1825 of what had been repealed in 1824,^ 
ut the time had gone by for that, especially with Huskisson at the 
oard of Trade, and combinations, both among masters and men, 
id to be left at libertj' to organise trade demands anc^^ demon- 
rations free, if there was no violence or intimidation, from 
atutory prohibition or penalty. But such combinations were no 
ngcr expressly freed from the possibility of a •conspiracy” 

^ TmvH pp. 68*-*7r> using H. 0 » 40.17# 

* After botii Liverpool and Eldm had confessed tiiat they had been unaware 
the nature of the Combination Law Repeal of iSz4 or they would have 
sposcd ill Lord Barnley “expressed his surprise that the ^%ord Chancellor 
4 his hiajesty’s Prtee Minister should have been so ignorant on the subject 
a fall! , . . and that bill so important a one*’^ (Pm^immmrnry History 
lizSi under July 4th). ■ 

■ . - . ' , 5^5 ^ 
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prosecution; the pfohibited “violence or intimidation” was now 
w'idened to include the “mokstafeion or obstruaion” of employers, 
non-unionists, and non-strikers; the maximum penalty, awardabie 
by one Justice of the Peace, was idcreas.ed from two months’ to 
three months’ hard labour; one wittess, instead of two, sufficed 
as evidence; and less elaborate precautions were taken in assuring 
workmen of the complete impartiality of the convicting Justice or 
Justices. Under the 1824 Act the Justice or Justices convicting were 
not to be masters’ in any trade or manufacture, nor the fathers or 
sons of masters. But Under the 1825 modification, the stipulation 
was merely that they should not be masters in the trade in which 
the dispute had occurred. These downward modifications of 
workmen’s freedom were considerable but the essentials were kept, 
thanks largefy, once more, to Hume in Parliament and Place out- 
side. How Hume fought, with Place as his mentor, and with 
occasional aid from Denman, Burdett, Hobhouse, and Sir Robert 
Wilson, may be illustrated from his action at the closing stages of 
the 1825 Bill. Determined opposition from Hume at the Report 
stage on June 29tii produced an offer of two amendments from the 
.Attorney-General next day wffien the Third Reading was debated. 
Some objections from Denman produced a further offer, and a 
considerably appeased Hume rose to record his appreciation but 
to insist that there were still the greatest objeaions to creating 
offences of such uncertain import as “molesting” and “obstruct- 
ing”, and that to allow Master Hatters, who were Justices, to con- 
vict on the complaint of Master Shoemakers, was not the way to 
make journeymen feel secure of an impartial tribunal. Before the 
Bill was finsdiy sent to the Lords, Hume rose to make a not un- 
dignified closing speech. He appealed to Ministers to listen, in 
future, not merely to the complaints of masters but to those of men 
hitherto unjustly oppressed. He trusted that Magistrates would 
exercise ^reat care before convicting on a word so dubious as 
“molestation”. And he begged the men to submit to the modifi- 
cations of 1824 Repeal just passed, seeing that if they submitted 
and.yrere oppressed, they would te certain to receive the symp^hy 
of the public.® 

A Combination, referred to with some asperity during other 

‘ 6 Geo. IV, 109. _The 1824 Act was the 5 Geo. IV, cap. 95, An Act 
0 repeal the Laws relative to the Combination of Workmen; md for other 

purposes. ^ 

^ffmtsard*s Fariiamenmi^p BebumSs June 29 aad 30* x 825* dm% mt report fully* 
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roceedings of the 1825 Sessions was the Grand Union of Opera- 
ve Spinners. These men were cjiarged, among oth6r tilings, with 
reating nil the agitation that was facing Parliament with the 
emand for a third Factor;^ Act which, on the humanitarian 
retence of saving chilcfren*from overwork, was meant to prevent 
re mills from being operated for more than eleven hours a day, 
restriction that would mean great loss for Britain and involve, 
es’ides*, the total dismissal of the unfortunate children.^ It was 
Eobhouse, who was leading the case for a newflct to supplement 
rose of 1802 and 1819, and after masters* had openly admitted 
lat the 18 1 9 Act was being largely and safely ignored, because 
lagistrates had not been supplied with adequate powers to sum- 
ion witnesses, it was certain that Ministers wotild have to give 
im an Act of some kind. Hobhouse had hoped to have the Act 
iclude, not merely adequate enforcement powers, but a reduction 
f the permitted working houi^ of chi^ren between 9 and 16 
*om twelve hours per day to eleven. He was pretty forceful on 
le kind of medical evidence that had been tendered on behalf of 
36 employers* case for Steeping the children on the existing basis, 
according to Mm:" ^ 

The children in these mills, with the exception of those employed 
y the member for Preston, and a few others, were now worked twelve 
ours and a half in the day; and for three or four days in the week were 
ot allowed to leave thc'mills to take their meals, which they were 

bilged to take off the floor Their skins were like parchment, and 

ley scarcely looked like human beings. With regard to the medical 
ddence that had been furnished before a committee, and on_ which 
>me gentlemen had relied as proving that 72 hours’ labour during the 
'cck, or 12 hours per day, was not too much for a child; what weight 
3uld the house attach to the testimony of wimesses, of whom, one 
dng asked whether he thought a child could keep standing, without 
rcjudicc to her health, on her legs, for 23 hours successively, had 
iswered “That may be a matter of doubt!” and of whom another 
eing asked whether the being pent up in a temperature of 88 degrees, 
3d inhaling the flough or the flew of the cotton, would not prove 
ijurious to the lungs and the health of the children, replied “that they 
light expectorate it.” • • 

• Cf. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, May 16 and 3 i> 182s, for the Second 
cading and Committee stages. It was at the Committee stage that Huskisson 
id Philips, the cotton-master, referred angrily to the allege<|machinations of 
le Operative Spinnen. 

* Pmiiamentary Ht^smy and Review (of 1825), pp. 441-^. Its abbrevianon 
mow coiivenient to quote than Hansard. 
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Hobhouse was supcessful in winning for the Cotton .Factory 
children some reduaion of houys though not the amount he had 
aimed at. Instead of the ii-hour day, six days a weeV:. he had 
proposed, he finally consented to take a 12-hour day for live days 
and a 9-hoiir day on Saturday's. consent nn this part 

of the Act %vas a grudging one, and Hobhousc doubtless tnved 
something to the “Saints” and their Sabbatarian hopes that an 
earlier end of work on Saturdays would allow for more preparation 
for the Sunday. '■ 

The Operative Chiton Spinners, who had been criticised in 
Parliament both during the Combination and the i’aciory business 
of 1825, were not disliked for nothing. The Combination Select 
Committees of 1824 and 1825 had each heard of the “horrible out- 
rages” byv'Which the Glasgow Cotton Spinners had sought to 
defend their grip on the trade. ^ i\jid it had been the .Manchester 
Cotton Spinners who, at.the end of a failing strike in liie summer of 
1818, had attempted to set up a General Union of Trades, pledged 
to regtxlar consultation through accredited delegates and to mutual 
support in the event of approved strikes.,” Though the attempts 
launch the General U'nioix failed both in .Manchester and 
London, the Home Office Papers make it obvious that the Cotton 
Spinners’ activities had been under observation,'' and, certainly, 
during the 1825 Combination debates, nothing arf»uscd Aiinisters'’ 
ire more than the various “Unions” that had been ibrmed to 
operate through delegates because they covered a wide. extent of 
territory and embraced many groups of workpeople. * 

^ Cf. Trades Smktm" and •SVr/tesummary of ihu cvidcRc:: **liU 

since i 822> and before tlie passing of Aa> iIhtc were luur cilhcs 

of throwing vitriol, frighifally Iniuring and ckforniing the huildrvrs. . , . i’hcrc 
were four cases of attemfsted assassination before Mr. HiuTiek Act,. anJ i!ircc 
subsequently, t all within four or live nsemths- dlie mohi i\*mjrkihk m ihcbi? 
was that of John Kean, who^ with some others, was hired for £rao to cusiiute 
John Graham and four masters by the Commiiiec of the i Litton hiiimwrs’ 
Union of Glasgow/* 

* Tim 1 mm Labmmrs pp* 309-10^ for the rules as reproduced on a liaiiiJ'* 
bit in the Home Ofice papers, (H, 0 * 42*1794 
p. 311. 

^ Ct Huskisson* March 2% 1S25 (Parlmnmhirv M,?icrv anJ 
associations haff thek delegates, their presidents, iheir coniminceii of mdiir*ge« 
ment,,. One of the regulations provided that khe all tiic 

difTcrent works should assemble at one and the same place’ im ccrcaui stafcd 
occasions; thus forming a systematic union of the workmen of diiforciii: traded, 
and a delegationcfrom each to a central iiiecEing. , , . ‘fhus then? wat wtab* 
lished, as against die employers* a formal system of delegation, » * , Amiilwr 
ttpiMon was to this eitoi, , , * ^The delegates are ekCied for six mimihs, 
be re*-electedh'.*^» . But the real meaning and intcniiow of ihe$c 

' ■ 
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, The Manchester Cotton Spinners made “Tjrades” history a gain 
, by their remarkable six months strike in 1829 and by their effort 
to set up^ at its close, the “Grahd General Union of Spinners” 

» intended Jto league all the spinners of England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Nor was this all thfy did to ensure that the defeat of their 
strike would not be permangit. They returned to the plan of a 
_ General Union of Trades for mutual support, and in 1830 launched 

thd National Association for the Protection of Labour. F-yisting 
Societies were offered membership on paying «n entrance fee of 
£1, and IS. per member, and aftenvards the charge was id. per 
member per week. Another striking innovation was the launching 
of a weekly in connection with the Association, the United Trades 
Co-operative Journal, which became the -jd. Voice of the People 
when payment of the Newspaper Stamp Duty was insisted upon 
by the Revenue authorities. It is obvious that the Spinners had 
ambitious and energetic leadership, and this came largely from 
John Dohert}', who was credited by one Home Office correspondent 
with receiving £€00 per annum.^ But the whole scale of aaivities, 
aimed at in the Nation^ Association, was beyond the finanHal and 
administrative reach of the “Trades” of that day, and the more . 
especially as the bulk of adhering Societies must have joinecTm 
the expectation of an early strike in their trade. It was, of course, 
ail veiy well desiring more certain and regular financial assistance 
from outside than had hitherto been obtainable by making appeals 
to otlier Societies- But a first essential was the building up of a 
powerful' Dispute Fund in the hands of the National Association, 
and for this years of patience and long-suffering were called for. 

The patience and long-suffering were lacking, and the National 
Association had bur a short life as did, indeed, the Grand General 
Union of Spinners. The real chances of a General Union of 
Trades may well be judged from the failure of even the Operative 
Spinners of Manchester and Glasgow to nmintain, between them- 
selves, for any length of time, organic links more solfd than a 
fraternal correspondence. 

But if the larger ambitions of the Operative pinners were 

socittlies, were shemii in anotlier article, wMch declared that It is the duty 
of these delegates, iat, to point out the masters they dislike (hear, hear): 

, ... .Secon.dJ>rto.wkm.such.ma.s.tm, » and thirdly ■to.tiy'eFeriiMngwMchpmd^^^^ 

mkhi dictate to put tliem out of the trade*/^ ^ # 

* Doherty told something of Ms story md that of the Jfesociatloix to the 
CombiMtion Seiecit Committee of 1S38. C£ Pm'Mmmmfy Papers^ Session 
viii* ^ 

34 ^ ^ 529.. - 
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proved vain, durin^the course of 1S30 and 1831, tlieir agitation 
on Factory Hours, which had ^already helped, in the past, to 
pioduce the Faaor}’ Acts of 1819 and 1S25, was }'ic|diag yet 
another Aa and promising more. .The Hobhouse Ag of 1S31 
holds no special place, perhaps, in thglon^ scroll of Factory Acts 
because it was so narrowly confined to cotton mills worked by 
steam. ^ But in that confined class, regarded as specially unhealthy 
for the young, protection was to be given up to the then suqprislng 
age of twentj'-oift. Till they reached this age, the employees 
could not be worked at night nor more than twelve hours a day 
and sixty’-nine hours a week. And for better security, masters 
were required to keep a register of the time when the machinery 
w'as operating. But the Operative Spinners were already calling 
for more. They desired a “Ten Hour Biir’ under which machinery 
would only have been allowed to operate, on a normal vvoi king-day, 
for ten hours of the twea^ty-four. That, they claimed, was the only 
effective safeguard for the factory children who would otherwise 
always be overworked. The enemies of the Spinners were later to 
charge them with affecting a hjpjocriticannterest in the welfare 
q£fhe very children who, as piecers, were being overworked by the 
Spinners themselves.- The Spinners’ answer was, in effect, that 
their hearts bled for the children, often their own sons and 
daughters, but that, driven as they were, they had no other 
resource till the law was changed. There was doubtless some 
sincerity in the Spinners’ plea but not perfect frankness. The 
humanitarian “public” was left largely ignorant of the fact that the 
Operative Spinners’ real ambitions were to limit “over-production” 
and to reduce their own working-day to ten hours. 


» I & 3 Will. IV, cap. 39. 

* Cf* Ckaracm^ Objuh mid Effects of JVaJsri’ VuicPis^ pp* 
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H.O. 42, 158-72 for 1817. 

H.O, 42, 193-9 for part of 1819. 
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(c) Anti-Cobbe^ efforts in the publication of Biagdon's. Weekly 
Pdlitieal Register (1809-11), the Anti-Cckbai (1S17) and 

. Cobben’s Petmy Trask (1851). 

(d) Miscellaneous Pamphlets and Caricatures of the Reigns of 

George III, George IV and' William I\’, someikncs with 
manuscript notes. » ’ 

2 PERIODICALS .'VN’d' NEWSPAPERS 

AiREiVOr ESTABUSHED IX 1786 . * 

Gmtlcman's Afagaete. Monthly founded in 1-31; reporting always 
reliable. e 

Monthly Rcvicte. Founded in 1749 and continued to 1H45. 

Critical Revies:. Monthly founded in 1756. Usually more orihsdo.’c in 
religion and politics than the Me/nhly, 

Atmml Register. Ifounded in 1758 and long under Burke's inliucncc. 
Nas AmmalfRcgisier. 1780-1825 and long associated with Opposition. 
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Amlytkal Rczieti;. 178S-95. Opposkionist Monthly. 

Times. New name (17SS; for Daily L’tuversa! Register, founded 1 785. 
Anihologia Hibmika. 1793-4. A deserving Dublin Monthly. 

Pig’s Aleat. 1793-5. Spence’s penny Weekiy.for the ‘‘swinish mulli- 
.,-lpde”. 

Tribune. 1795-6. John ThcIwalFs issue. 

Monthly Aiagazine. From February’ 1796. 

Ami-Jacobin. 1797-S. Successful anii-revoluiioiiary VX'eekly. 
Anti-Jacobm Reiietc. 1798-1821. Took over tlic succession as Monthly. 
Porcupine. 1S00-2. Cobbett’s anii-rcvolulionary Daily. 

Weekly Political Register. 1802-35. Cobbett’s new venture after leaving 
the Porcupine. 

Edinburgh Review. Founded October 1802 and became the Whig 
Quarterly. 

Excmiiner. Founded 1808 and soon a leading Oppositionist XX'cckly, 
Edinburgh Annual Register. Founded 180S; Walter Scoii’.s inJiuence 
marked. 

Quarterly Reciezo. Founded 1809 to combat tlte Whigs’ Edinburgh 
Review. 

Blagdon’s AVeekly Political Register. 1809-11. To combat, weekly, 
the now Radical Cobbett. 

Philanthropist. Issued J811-17 as Quarterly to help “Schools for all”, 
Frugality Ranks, opposition to Slavery, etc. etc, 

Westmorland Advertiser and Kendal Chronicle. Reprcscniaiivc pro- 
vincial Weekly, founded in 1811 and turning to Opposition in 1817, 
Pamphleteer. 1813-28. Four to five volumes of pamphkt-successcs 
issued anntrtlly. 

Champim. Founded 1813. Thelwah edited this lofl. Sunday paper, 
Jf8«)-Z2. 
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Blackpwarf, Best of the new Ultra-Radical Weeklies. 

SherwtVs Weekly Political Register^ 1817-19. Btgan asithe RepuhUcan, 
Reformisfs Register, 1817. Williaip Hone’s twopenny We'eMy. * ^ 

Blackwoadh Edinburgh Magazine, Founded 18x7, Scottish Tftry 
Momlily, « 

Gorgon, 1818-19. John *Waj|e editor. Original price iJ, 

Medusa or Penny Poluician, 1819-20. Cheapest of a new crop of 
Ultra-Radical Weeklies mclnding the.- White Hat:, tht London 
. Alfred or People^ s Recorder^ the Theological^ and Political Comets 
Hit Cap of Liberty:, tie. 

Black Book, 1819. In sixpenny fortnightly parts €y John Wade. 
Republican. 1819-26, Carlile’s notoriously ‘‘"Masphemous” Weekly. 
John Bull From December 17^ 1820. Sensationally successful Tory 
. SiMday paper, price yi.' 

Sunday Times, Founded 1822 by the Radical D. W. Harvey. 
Freethinking Christians^ ■ Quarterly Register, ■ 1823-5. Ultra-Radical 
Unitarian, printed by Henry Hetherington. m 
Westminster ReviezC’. Quarterly founded in 1823 by the ‘Philosophic 
Radicals”. . 

Parliamentary History and Rmiem, A “PMlosophic Radical” attempt 
in 1825 ^d 1826 to found a new species of political Annual. 

Penny Papers fm- the People, Henry Hetherington’s famous new venture^ 
founded in October 1830, and later renamed the Poor Man^s 

■■ Guardim, 

Prompter, Carliie’s new threepenny Weekly, founded in NovembefiSso. 
Republican, Hetherington’s halfpenny Weekly, founded in March 
1831 as the cheapest of a new Ultra-Radici brood. 

OCCASIONALLY CONSULTED 

London Pailies. Courier^ Morning Chronicle:, Morning Herald:, Morning 

Post, 

Provincial Weeklies. Brighton Guardian^ Brighton Herald^ Dundee:, 

Perth and Cupar Advertiser, 

Reviews, etc. British Critic (1793-1843)5 Eclectic Review (from 1806); 

Nm Monthly Magazine (from 1814). 

Propaganda. Lancashire and Yorkshire Co-operator (183X-2), 

3 SOME SECRECY COMMITTEE AND OTHER REPORTS 

1794 I. First Report of the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons. Ordered to be printed. May 17, 

2. Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed by 
* the House of Commons. Ordered to be printeojune 6th; 1794. 

3. The First Report from the Committee of Secrecy appointed 
by the House of Lords. Ordered to be printed 7th June. 

4. The Second Report. Ordered to be printedipth June. 

5. Appeniji® to the Second Report of the Committee of Seaecy 

ap^inted by the" House of Lords. ^ 
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^97 Report from the G)tnmin:ee of Secretfy, appointed to take into 
cowiJcraiiofi the Treasonable Papers ptcsmud lo the 'House 
of Commom of Ireland oa«tbe twcnt>'-nimh or ApnJ last, 

S79S 1. Re|»rt of the Secret Commitia: of the House of Lords of 
Ireland, August it. . ' . , , . .. * 

2. Report of the Secret Committee .of the House of fLiminuns of 
Ireland las reported by Lord CA'-tkrcagh.^Aucu't .tr 

1799 I. Report of the Committee ef Secrecy ut the Huuse of Com- 
mons ordered to he printed .March 15. [itn tlic PiocecJings 
of Sediuous Societies, and pn the .State ot IrcianJ-! ' 

2. Report offsicCtHnmittec of Secrecy of the HcKi->cof Lords. 

i8ci 1. First Report ««' the Secret Comtnitice of t!ic House of 
Commons on the irca'-onahlc and sedinou-, practices in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Presented April it. 

2. Abstract of the Second Report of the Coimr.niee of the 
House of Lords which was delivered to their F.ordships in 
Ap*<l tisoi. 

3. Second Rqxsrt of the Committee to the House ot' Commons. 
Presented May 15. 

iSw Report of the CijrairSttcc of Secrecy on Papers rcLiiivc to certain 
violent Proceedings m several Ckjumie-v of liaelatui 

1817 I. Report from the Secret Committee apptsinted by the Mouse 
Feb. of Lords to inquire into certain Aketitigs and Combinations 
endangering the public tranquillity, 

2. Report of "the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons, to whom the Several Papers, which were presented 
(sealed up) by Ijord Viscoum Castkreagh ort the qlh day of 
February were referred. 

1817 I. Report of the Secret Committee appointed w take into 
June consideration the several papers scaled up in a Rag . . . and 

to whom were referred several other papers sealed up in 
a Bag. 

2, Second Report from the Committee of Secrecy of the House 
of Lords. 

1818 1. Report of the Comminee of Secrecy to whom the several 

Papers which were presented .(sealed up) to the flouse were 
referred. 

2, Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Lords, 
ap^iated to cjtaminc into the matter of the several Pajwts 
(scaled up), presented 10 the House by command of the 
Prince Regent. 

1819 Papers rjslative to the internal State of the Country'. 

1820 ' Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Lords, appointed 
July 4 to esamine the papers laid before the House on Tuesday, 

the 6th of June last, in two sealed bags ... to whom have 
' been afece referred several additional papers. 

TSm Papers, presented by jffis Majesty’s ComiMod, relative to the 
. - dhstuibed State of Ireland. 


1824 * First Report froili the Coimoittee on Districts under the 

Insiirrection Acts. ^ * 

1825 Minutes of Evidence ta^en before the Select Commifte^^ 

• the last Session of Parliamentj on the Disturbances in IreMd. 
2. *Minutes of Evidenc® taken before the Select Committee of 

the House of Coiqpons appointed to inquire into the effect 
of the Repeal of the Combination Laws on the conduct 
of workmen and others in different parts of the United 
. Kingdom. ^ 

1826 “Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords^ 

appointed to inquire into the State of Meland. 

1832 Report from the Select Committee on the State of Ireland. 

• 4 SOME STATE AND OTHER TRIALS 

Separately published accounts like these were often the basis for the 

versions in the State Trials collections. 

m 

1 792 The m*hole proceedings on the Trial of an Information^ exhibited 

ex qffkia . . . against Thomas Paine, for a libel, entitled The 
Rights of Man . . . Dec^ber [i8>i792. 

1793 The Proceedings on the Trial of Daniel Isaac Eaton. . .for 

selling The Second Part of the Rights of Man . . . Old Bailey, 
the 3rd of June, 1793. 

1794 Trial of Thomas mrdy for High Treason. 

Trial of John Horne Tooke Esq. for High Treason. 

Trial of Mr, John Thelwall for High Treason. 

1796 Trial of William Stone for High Treason. 

1798 Trial of James O’Coigley ... Arthur O'Connor Esq., John 
Binns, John AEen, and Jeremiah Leary, for^High Treason. 
1801 Important Trial of Thomas Spence for a Political Pamphlet . . . 

* on May 27th, 1801 [published 1803]. 

I S03 Trial of Edward Marcus Despard, Esquire, for High Treason. 
I'rial of John Wood, Thomas Broughton, John Francis, etc. for 
High Treason. 

1817 The THREE TRIALS of William Hone for publishing three 
parodies . . . December iS, 19 and 20, 1817. 

1820 Trial of Queen Caroline before the House of Lords [ed. 

Nightingale, 3 vols.]. 

1821 A Full Report of the Trial King v. John Hunt ... for a Libel 

on the House of Commons ... in The Examiner. 

1822 Trial of John Ambrose WiUiams for a libel on the clerg? 

contained in the Durham Ckrmick. , r . ^ 

ig|l A Full and Accurate Report of Mr. Cobbett's*TrM [5lfc ed., 
1832]. 

Some State and other Trials as ^>pu W treated (with illustrations) 
in the very widfilv-cir^culated Knapp and Baldwin s Nmgate Galmdar^ 
Volumes III and i¥ of the 1828 edition, ^ 
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1793 William Wiiiierboitom fined and imprisoned for preaching 
seditious scifnom. 

* Thomas Muir the Younger,and the Reverend T. F. Palmer 
^ convicted of seditious practices. , 

t794 Robert Watt and David Dowaie convicted of ffigh.Treason. 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan conficted of publishing a 
Seditious Libel. * 

t 79 S ^’he Reverend Mr. Jackson convfcted of Treason. 

1797 Richard Parkej executed for Mutiny. 

1803 Robert Emmet executed for High Treason. 

1817 John Cashm®. executed for Felony Committed on the Day of 
the Spa-Field* Riot. 

James Watson the elder, James W’atson the younger, Arthur 
Thistlewood, Thomas Preston and John Hooper indiaed 
for High Treason. 

Patrick Devan executed for the murder of the Lynch Family 
|“Wsh Outrages”]. 

Jeremiah Brandreth, William Turner and Isaac Ludiam 
executed for High Treason. 

1820 Arthur ThistlewocM, Richajd Tidd, James Ings, William 
Davidson and John Thomas Brunt executed for High 
Treason. 

1822 William Welsh, Edward Doherty, Laurence Welsh, and William 
- Martin [“Wfaiteboys”] executed for the Murder of Mrs. 

Hoskins. 

From another “popular” treatment of State and other Trials in 
W. L. Rede’s York Castle is the Nirieieentk Century being an Account 0/ 
all the conmtitted in Yorkshire from the Year 1800 . . . tx'ith the 

Lives of the Capital Offenders (1831). 

1802 Administering Oaths of Cbmbinadon. The Trial of W. Lee 
and W. Ronkerley. 

1813 Demanding Money with Menaces. Lives and Trials of Jolm 
[Luddism] Sw^ow, John Bratley, Joseph Fisher and John 
Lamb. * 

Murder of Mr. Horsfall. Lives and Trials of George Me lor, 
William Thorpe and Thomas Smith. 

Adjpinistering Unlawful Oaths. The Trial of John Eadon. 

AdWnistering Unlawful Oaths. The Trial of John Baines the 
' Elder, John Baines the Yoimger, William Blakcboroagh, 

Chai^ Milne, George Duckworth and Zachariah Baines 
(a Boy). 

Riot and Destruction of a Mill. The Trial of James Haigh, 
Jonathan Dean, John Ogden, James Brook, etc. 

“ 1820 Seditious Publications. Life and Trial of Joseph Mitchell. 

Conspiracy. Trial of Henry Hunt, John KiSght and others. 
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